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. Introduction . 


Trajectories oftwentieth-century music 


NICHOLAS COOK WITH ANTHONY POPLE 


We have not even begun to tell the history of twentieth-century music. 
Susan McClary: 


THe Cab1id0ge istoy o 太 TaoeNtiet-Cepty WMSic2 What sort of a history of 
twentieth-century music might that be? The word "Cambridge is something 
more than a publishers imprint, for it locates this volume in a century-long 
tradition of Cab1i4ge 瑟 zstoxies and so emphasizes that this first large-Scale， 
retrospective view of the twentieth century in music is a view romt SO1eWAe7e. 
As thetitle would lead you to expecb it is history written from a distinct and 
relativelyhomogeneous geographical,social,and cultural perspective:predom- 
inantlyAnglo-American (though there are two authors from Germany and one 
each from South Africa and Australia), more male than female (gender repre- 
Sentation in musicology,atleastin the UK,remains far ffom equal),and white. 
That does not, of course, mean that our authors simply accept the traditional 
geographical, ethnic, and gender hierarchies of music history, for there is a 
Strong revisionist Strain in the book, one that attempts to contextualize and 
critique familiar narratives byjuxtaposing them with alternative constructions 
of twentieth-century music. Like all historical writing, this CuNbNidge 豆 sto7 
is bestunderstood as in essence a status report, a series of position statements 
inanongoing dialogue,forno history can be more than atemporary stopping- 
point in a never-ending process of interpretation - which means that history 
is less a reflection ofthe facts than a construction of historians. What follows， 
then, is one particular set of constructions, the record of what a particular 
group ofauthors thoughtat a particular point in time. 

Ifthere is a problem with the title, itlies in “The ... History”, that is to Say 
“History-with-a-capital-H. Georg Knepler and Carl Dahlhaus, the respective 
grand old men of East and West German music historiography in the decades 
before reunion, represented almost diametrically opposed views of the past: 
for Knepler music was to be understood in terms of its social embeddedness 
and function， whereas for Dahlhaus it was to be understood in termas of its 


1 Susan McClary, Co11vettioQL Tisdomt: Te CotteztoFMasicaL Fo Berkeley, 2000, p. 196. 
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autonomy, its ability to transcend time and place (So that whereas for Knepler 
the basic category of music history was the musical event, for Dahlhaus it was 
the worl. But their disagreement took place within a shared understanding 
of “History”, in other words history as an interpretive process that involves 
making joined-up sense of the facts - or to be more accurate, as Dahlhaus 
himself explained,” of the mass of data transmitted 位 om the past, for even a 
fact is an interpretive construct. The historian literally apes the sense, that 
is to say, because it lies not in the data but in the interpretation, and there 
may be different ways of making it - but according to the Knepler/Dahlhaus 
Viewpoint what turns the enterprise into history is the narrative construction， 
the building and judging of interpretive frameworks expressed in (and at the 
Same time giving meaning to) chronologies, canonic repertories, and aesthetic 
values.Onemightcallthis'criticalhistory,inthesensethatitispredicatedonan 
intimate relationship between historical interpretation and value judgement. 
Itwouldtakeanunusuallystablehistoriographicaljuncture,orahand-picked 
and unusually compliant set of authors, to make a collaborative history into 
anything more than a compromise when viewed in such a light. Certainly this 
volume, considered as a whole, does not exemplify that kind of history. The 
Problem isnt simply one of aesthetic disagreement between the contributors， 
though there is certainly that (as will be clear from a comparison between， 
Say, Alastair Williams?s chapter on modernism at the century”s end and Dai 
Griffithsys account of contemporary pop); some of our authors celebrate the 
breakdown ofaesthetic categories in the later part ofthe century, while others 
are more inclined to deplore it - and some contrive to do both at once. The 
Problem is morebasicthan that.Itisthatdifferentauthorsworkfrom diftferent 
asSumptions regarding the relationship between historyand value judgement. 
For Arnold Whittall, writing about the "moderate modernisms” of the mid- 
century, critical selection lies at the heart of historical interpretation, and one 
mightperhapssaythatforhim themostimportantrole ofhistoryistounderpin 
aestheticjudgement hisapproach is in this respect consistent with Dahlhaus's 
Work-oriented approach to musichistory, directechoes ofwhich may befound 
in Hermann Danusers account of whathe calls 'modernist classicism2. Atthe 
Opposite extreme, Jonathan Stock and Peter Franklin (writing respectively on 
the'“worldmusic contextandmusicbetweenthewars)explicitlyarguetheneed 
to disengage historical interpretation from critical judgement, so that history 
can become Something more than an attempt to legitimize and naturalize 
Certain aesthetic values. And other contributors implicitly endorse the same 
Position throughrefraining from overtvaluejudgements -aposition,however， 


2 Carl Dahlhaus, Fozxxtdatio1s ofMzsic 有 zsto7y (tr 本 B. Robinson), Cambridge, 1983, chapter 3. 
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Which "critical historians might attack as notjustan evasion of responsibility， 
but simply incoherent: afterall, they might say, writing anyhistory (letalonea 
one-volume history ofa century?s music) implies selection, for the simple rea- 
Son that you cantfiteverything in,and ifthis is not done by means ofexplicit 
criteria of value then it will be done silently, by sleight of hand, resulting in 
a history that purports simply to say how things were rather than engaging 
the reader in the process of interpretation. There is a kind of historiograph- 
ical Catch-22 here: in trying to avoid the embrace of aesthetic ideology you 
merely fall deeper into it.The irresolvable tension between these two opposed 
Positions gives rise, in this book, to a diversity of historiographical strategies. 
Theserangefrom critical interpretations thatforgeacloselinkbetween history 
and criticism, though the underlying aesthetic values may be quite difterent 
(WwWnhittall, Williams, Griffiths), to explorations ofspecific musical or historical 
ideas (Danuser, Christopher Butler, and Leon Botstein on classicism, innova- 
tion, and the musical "museum; from comparisons of alternative historical 
interpretations (Franklin, Griffiths, and Robynn StilwelD) to chronologically 
organized narratives(Jim Collierand DavidNicholls); from case studies(Stoclo) 
to chapters organized around a particular individual (Franklin), event (Joseph 
Auner) or technology (Andrevw Blake). 

One mightsay, then,thatthis bookpresents notso much “The...Historyof 
twentieth-century music,oreven ahistory” of it, as a series ofcomplementary， 
Sometimes overlapping, and often competing histories that reflect the con- 
tested nature of interpretation. Different approaches and different selections 
revealboth individual prioritiesandeffects ofchance:itwouldprobablybehard 
to read anything very significant into Franklin?s focus on Tauber rather than 
Thill. And Williams”s discussion of Gubaidulina and Saunders at the expense 
of say, Lindberg and Ades may reflect little more than personal taste (per- 
haps coupled with the desire to resist a continuing bias towards males in both 
composition and composer-oriented histories of music - a bias that is some- 
times challenged in this book, notably by Stilwell and by Susan Cook, but at 
other times simply reflected). Griffithsys selfproclaimed passing over of Abba 
and Lloyd Webber, on the other hand, exemplifies a critical resistance to the 
equation ofcultural significance with commercial success; a similar resistance 
perhapsexplainstheabsence ofanyreference to Ireland?sextraordinary success 
in the Eurovision Song Contest during the 199os, and the way in which ouTr 
authorstendedto swerveawayfromthereferencestolightmusicintheeditors” 
original plan (there was a stage at which it looked as ifeven Sinatra was going 
toslip throughthe neband Derek Scottb's chapteractsasakind oflong-stop for 
anumber ofhistorically under-represented individuals and trends). But what 
aboutthe perhaps surprisingly limited attention given to Progressive rock? OF 
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the way in which Bartok has been reduced to a series of cameo parts rather 
than the leading role he occupies in mosthistories wfTitten in the latter part of 
the twentieth century? It is hard to know whether this is to be seen as an acci- 
dental shortcoming thattheeditors should have remedied, or as symptomatic 
ofarevaluation oftwentieth-century classicism thatmakes Bartokss particular 
Synthesis appear less important than it once did. Time will tell; pending that， 
OUT authors” priorities stand. 

Butifthis volumetakestheform ofaseriesofcompeting histories,this is not 
merelyareflection oftheauthors: priorities: it reflects the competing attempts 
of twentieth-century musicians to inscribe themselves in history. This is most 
evident in the concept of the musical "mainstreamy>, which weaves confusingly 
in and out ofthe book. Historical surveys of twentieth-century music written 
in the last decades of the century are generally organized around what may 
be termed a progressive, modernist mainstream. According to this account， 
an energetic but diffuse avant-garde in the years before the First World War 
Was consolidated and focused through Schoenberg?”s development of the serial 
technique,leadingafterthehiatus ofthe Second WorldVartotheincreasingly 
Systematic approaches associated with the "Darmstadb composersi but total 
Serialism was so to speak corroded from within bytheinfluence ofCage's inde- 
terminacy, resulting in an increasingly chaotic situation in the last part of the 
century as SUccessive Teactions (the*'NewRomanticismy associated with Rihm， 
the “New Complexity” associated with Ferneyhough) followed one another 
within increasing speed, ultimately coming to coexist in a kind of pluralistic 
Steady state. This orthodoxy, offering a headline story around which a range 
of more conservative or simply different traditions can be clustered, not only 
CODnstrues history as a quasi-evolutionary process but also locates that process 
in compositional technique: it is the same kind of approach that you might 
use in writing the history of, say, the internal combustion engine, and for this 
reason Christopher Williams has dubbed it “techno-essentialism?.3 And this 
approach to history has been exported to other areas of twentieth-century 
music: Gunther Schuller has interpreted the history ofjazz as an "extraordinar- 
jly condensed,Phigh-speed recapitulation ofthe technical developmentof 'are 
music - an interpretation that not only assimilates jazz to modernist values， 
but contributes to deciding whatjazz 1s, what is central to its Story and what is 
peripheral or even not part ofthe story at all.4 (Scott DeVeaux has emphasized 
the degree to which the very idea of jazz? represents an aesthetically or ideo- 
logically motivated construction: "evena glance atjazz historiography makesit 


3 Christopher Williams，'Of Canons and Context: Toward a Historiography of Twentieth-Century 
Music", Rebercxssio1s 2/1 (1993), PP. 31-74. 
4 Gunther Schuller, Mzsi1l9S: THe MUWsicaL TYD1ULS ofGztther Scalemn New York, 1986, p. 97. 
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clear that the idea ofthe“jazz tradition>” is a construction of relatively recent 
Vintage,an overarching narrative thathas crovwded outother possible interpre- 
tations of the compljlicated and variegated cultural phenomena that we cluster 
under the umbrellaJ4azz?.?) 

Maybe this modernist orthodoxy should be called “The Vienna History” of 
twentieth-century musici at al] events, as Auner documents, its origins lie 
in Schoenberg”s highly successful positioning of himself as the successor to 
Beethoven and Brahms - and the predecessor of the great German composers 
Who would follow, for Schoenberg famously told his pupil Josef Rufer that 
“TodayIhave discoveredsomethingwhich willassurethesupremacyofGerman 
music forthe nexthundred years,thesomething in question being serialism.4 
In short the significantly named "Second Viennese School took possession of 
the historical mainstream (though it is sobering to reflect just how marginal， 
in simply quantitative terms, the entire phenomenon of Viennese modernism 
Probablyseemed to theaverageViennese culture consumer ofthetime,bycom- 
parison with the conservative traditions that history has largely left behind). 
But there were other, less successful contenders: Pfitzner, Schoenberg?s reac- 
tionary contemporary,Ssawhimselfas defendingthetradition ofGerman music 
against the modernists, and had the Nazis won the Second World War it is 
possible that we would now see the musical mainstream of the first part of 
the century as stemming from Pfitzner (or at leastRichard Strauss) instead of 
Schoenberg. 

And that, ofcourse, would still be a specifically (Austro-)German construc- 
tion of the mainstream. A_ more dispersed Northern European mainstream 
mightbe imagined round -say- Raveland Milhaud in France, Elgarand Holst 
in Britain, Nielsen and Sibelius in Scandinavia, Rachmaninov and Stravinsky 
in and out ofRussia. (This kind of history might provide an adequate coOnteXt 
for composers like Geirr Tveitt, who stand here as representative of the huge 
numbers ofcomposers ofastonishinglyhigh-qualitymusicwho simply haven:t 
made it into the history of twentieth-century music, whether for reasons of 
nationality, politics,or Pure contingency:asaNorwegian composer who came 
dangerously close to collaborating with the Nazis, Tveitt never had a chance.) 
Then again, the picture would look different when seen from the other side of 
the Pyrenees (Barcelona was the centre of a modernism in many ways unlike 
any othern,and even more so the Alps,for- as Stephen Banfield remarks in his 


5 Quoted (from Scott DeVeaux, 'Constructing the Jazz Tradition: Jazz Historiography?, BUXcR 47ze7iC01 
Ziteratzye Fo 25 (1991), pp. 525-6o) in Robert Walser (ed.), Keebixlg Te: Readil9s zi 1022 istomy, New 
York, 1999, p. 422. 

6 Josef Rufer，7THe Torps of 47told Scpoetbe1g: 4 CatalogUe of Ni Cowtbos 让 01S， TIGIS OUd Paiatil9S 
(tr. Dika Newlin), London, 1962, p. 45. The authenticity of Rufers account has been questioned,， but 
other writers record similar statements. 
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chapter-modernismwasafundamentallynorthern phenomenon.Norisitjust 
in the history ofEuropean 'arte music in the first part of the century that such 
issues arise: Stilwell points out that a major problem in rock historiography is 
that the music mainly developed in the southern states - the states that lost 
the American Civil War - whereas its historians have generally come from the 
dominant north. (History, it is often said, is written by the victors.) Indeed 
the relatively short history of rock offers particularly clear examples of how 
the idea of the mainstream is contested, and of how such contests are an inte- 
gral part of musical culture rather than simply ost jzcto constructions on the 
part ofhistorians. 

Theprincipleofhistoricism, particularlyassociated with nineteenth-century 
historiography, sees the historian?s central task as to articulate and explain the 
terms in which past ages Saw themselves and the values that informed them. 
(So,forexample, Jim Samson defendsa focus on 'greatmusic in 7He CaZb1iLIe 
届 istoy ofNizeteeptl-Cepty Wasic on the grounds that 'this was an age which 
thought of itself in precisely those terms”.7) There is a historicist element in 
much contemporary historiography - as illustrated for instance by Auners 
chapter，which attempts to reconstruct the values underlying Schoenberg;s 
claim to the mainstream, as well as to establish and assess the connections 
between suchvaluesand thoseofthepresentday. Butthereisalsoaquite difter- 
ent conception ofthe historian?s task, which is embodied in Walter Benjamin?s 
maxim that history should be written from the standpoint of the vanquished 
rather than the victors.8 There is a literal sense in which that is just what 
Stilwellattempts.Butso,inamore general way,do other contributors.Banfield 
reconstructs the world of "bourgeois tonajlity” in the first half of the century， 
a World of conventional music supporting conventional social values - and 
one Which has been sidelined by "techno-essentialist" historiography, with its 
identification of the bourgeois and the boring (as David Osmond-Smith， cit- 
ing Baudelaire, puts it in his chapter on the post-war European avant-garde): 
thus Whittalls account of the "moderate mainstreamy in the years after the 
Second World War is consciously opposed to the orthodox interpretation 
according to which the mainstream of the post-war period flowed through 
Darmstadt, These, then, are examples of what might be termed oppositional 
mainstreams, like Michael Nyman?s 'alternative history” oftwentieth-century 
music that runs from Satie through Ives and the Futurists to Cage, and in 
this way “Studiously - or perhaps, rather, deliberately unstudiously - avoids 
all composers With claims to historical significance as part of VWVestern formal 


7 Jim Samson, “Editors Preface",in Jim Samson (ed.), THe CNtb1i4Ge 有 isto7 OFNiteteeNt 态 -CeNt1DJ NSiC， 
Cambridge, 2002, pp. xiii-xvV; p. Xiv. 
8 Walter Benjamin, Txtzatiozs (ed. Hannah Arendtb tr. Harry Zohn), London, 1973, PP. 258-9. 
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musics main narrative, or“mainstream2” .9 (Even that, however, appears con- 
ventional by comparison with Wadada Leo Smith>s genealogy of free jazz: 
Henry Cowell, William Grant Still, Harry Partch, Thomas J. Anderson, Henry 
Brant, John Cage, Milton Babbitb Edgard Varese,and Ollie Wilson.lo) 

Mainstreams in twentieth-century music,then, have been multiple and con- 
tested-which isreallyaway ofsaying,as doesMichael Walter,thattherewasno 
mainstream after the 193os, or even (as Susan McClary has written) that 'there 
never was Such a thing".!1 But hovw do you write history withouta mainstream 
to providethe central narrative thread,to locate differentdevelopments in rela- 
tion to one another, and to create a sense of continuity? It is a remarkable fact 
that modernist music history - Christopher Williams?s techno-essentialism - 
Survivedtheheydayofmodernistmusicbythebestpartofa generation: purism 
gave wayto pluralism (as Richard Toop puts itin his chapter) around 197o,but 
the 'far more diversified way of telling the history of music than we have pre- 
Viously permitted ourselves to entertain" that McClary has called for remained 
a largely Unrealized project at the century”s end. Some of the central issues， 
however are clear,and onceagain we can focus matters round this boolksstitle， 
thistime passingover“The”,'Cambridge",and "History?toalighton'“Music.To 
Speak ofa'history ofmusic” is to posita stable objectofinvestigation -an effect 
that is even more pronounced in German, where one speaks not of music OFr 
even “Music-with-a-capital-M",butofdie WMzsi.(AsPhilip Bohlman puts it,the 
definite article ascribesa "hegemonicuniversality” to the concept.2) Butifthis 
book is a series of complementary or competing histories, its Subject matter 
is a series of complementary and competing constructions of what music is 
and mightbe: to define a mainstream is not only to invoke a particular kind of 
“History-with-a-capital-H?, butto say what music 8. This book, then, is about 
different ideas ofwhat music is. In a word,it is about different musics， 

7He CaMO1idge 囊 istom oj TeNtiet-CettO MUSics, then? Yes, but this still 
begs the question: WAose musics? The issue revolves around the word that 
Should really have been in the title，but couldn?t be，owing to the series 
in which the book appears:“VWestern. The reader will look in vain for an 
accountof Beijing opera between the wars,even though this genre has as much 
right as any to representation in a genuinely comprehensive, which is to say 
infinitelyextensive,history oftwentieth-centurymusic(s).Thereare,however， 


9 Keith Potter，'Cornelius Cardew: Some Postmodern (?) Reflections on Experimental Music and 
Political Music,in Mark Dalaere (ed.), Nemw Mazsic 4esthetics atdyaeolagy,Wilhemshaven, 1995g, pp.152-69; 
p. 155, referring to Michael Nyman, Exjperijteztal Wasic: Cuge ad Beyozd (2nd edn), Cambridge, 1999. 

10 Eric Porter，TTNat 1 切 13 TUG called Jazzp 4Hjica1tl NE1ECQNL WUSiCIGONS 05 471， CTiiCS，0N0 4ctDyi5 太 ， 
Berkeley, >zoo2, p. 263. 

11 McClary, CozvezztioU0L TYisdojt, p. 169. 

12 Philip Bohlman, “Ontologies of Music, in Nicholas Cook and Mark Everist (eds.), RetgizR2U9 MXSiC， 
Oxford, 1999, PP. 17-3 有 有 P. 25. 
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references to many encounters (to borrow Stockssword) between Westernand 
non-VWestern musics. These include, of course, such familiar examples as the 
influence of traditional Japanese musics - not always as traditional as they 
might appear13 - on Messiaen and Sculthorpe, as well as on the internation- 
ally minded composers of the post-war Japanese avant-garde; more radically， 
Martin Scherzinger emphasizes the “systematically under-narrated: contribu- 
tion of African music to Western “arb composition in the final decades of 
the century, while any number of contributors provide support for McClary?s 
related claim that 'the musical innovations that have most shaped people in 
the course of this century have Principally come from African Americans”.14 
(As might be expected, such issues have been fought out mostexplicitly in the 
historyofjazz:claimsthatthemusicembodiesa distinctivelyAfrican orAfrican- 
Americansensibilityhavebeen counteredbythosewhoseethisasmarginalizing 
the contribution of white jazz musicians, and who accordingly claim that 'the 
music may at one time have been African-American, but it is no longer exclu- 
Sively so”.15) The encounters documented in this book also include the reverse 
influence: the impact of Western musical practices, commodities, and institu- 
tions Upon non-VWestern cultures, as evidenced in particular by Stock?s case 
studies (which, coming at the beginning ofthe book, provide a larger context 
fortheunderstanding ofVWestern traditions,and are matched attheend ofthe 
book by Scherzinger?s account of "art" composition in contemporary Africa). 
The rationale, in shorb is thatnon-VWestern musics fall within the bookss scope 
to the extent that they can be seen as integral to the historical development of 
Western music, "our music. That can't to any great extent be said of Beijing 
Opera between the wars, but it becomes more generally the case as the century 
Progresses, with globalization replacing a pattern of sporadic encounters by 
one of sustained interaction. Indeed there is a sense in which, by the time you 
getto theend ofthe century, itis in principle impossible to justify leaving 2 
music, anywhere, out ofthe book. (Atwhich point, ofcourse, you have to give 
up on Principles.) 

And it is here that, for all its attempts to eschew taken-for-granted 
mainstreams, totalizing narratives, and “History-with-a-capital-H?, the book 
arguably ends up constructing a grand narrative of its own. It charts a transi- 
tion between two quite different conceptions of"our music: on the one hand， 


13 A consensus has recently emerged that Jugapx，long seen as the traditional Japanese music par 
excellence, is a primarily nineteenth-century construction (papers presented by Allan Maretb Endo TOru， 
Tsukahara Yasuko,and Terauchi Naoko attheround table'“Cagaxalx and Studies on Gagapx in theTwentieth 
Century”, International Congress of the Japanese Musicological Society, Shizuoka, November 20o2). 

14 McClary, Cozvezztio4L TYisdojt, p. 6o. 

15 Travis A. Jackson, "Jazz as Musical Practice', in Mervyn Cooke and David Horn (eds.), THe Cup1idGe 
Comzbati01 如 Jazz, Cambridge, 2002, pp. 83-113; p. 93. 
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theWestern'arbtraditionthatwasaccordedhegemonicstatuswithinan overly， 
oratleast overtly, confident imperial culture centred on Europe attheturn of 
the twentieth century (a culture perhaps novw distant enough to have become 
“their music rather than "ours),and on the other hand, a global, post-colonial 
cultureattheturn ofthetwenty-first,in which “world musicfrom Africa,Asia， 
orSouthAmericaisas much our musicas Beethoven,and in which Beethoven 
OoCccupies as prominent a place in Japanese culture as in German，British，oFr 
American. To putitanother way, the book charts a kind ofdiaspora:“VVestern' 
music, clearly located around 19oo in the urban centres of Europe and North 
America, has become a global currency in the same way as the hamburger, and 
one Sometimes has the impression that the "are tradition fourishes more in 
EastAsia, Israel, and parts ofSouth America than in its former heartlands. It is 
not so much that there has been a relocation from the centre to the periphery 
as that the distinction between centre and periphery has become increasingly 
包 zzy(excepteconomically,sincethetransnational capital generated by“world: 
musicflows from theThirdtotheFirstVWorld).Andsoitisappropriatethatthe 
accumulating emphasis, as the book proceeds, on increasingly globalized and 
hybridized popular musics leads, in Scherzingers chapter, to a kind of reverse 
discourse: issues of musical modernism and autonomy, increasingly sidelined 
in the First World, ironically take on a new cultural significance when relo- 
cated to the Third. (This chapter might be described as a sustained case study 
in the relocation ofmusical values, and the local perspective that it offers upon 
twentieth-century music history could have been replicated from any number 
of other places: Norway, Barcelona, Argentina, Or East Asia, for example. In 
fact our first idea was to offer in its place a study of the musics of the Pacific 
Rim at the century”s end.) 

Westernandnon-Vestern is notb ofcourse,theonlywaythe"VWhosemusics? 
cookie crumbles. Another obvious way is the high-middle-lowbrow distinc- 
tion, a kind of social categorization of music that was often made in the first 
halfofthe century-and particularly in the class-obsessed culture ofthe United 
Kingdom. (The programming policy ofthe British Broadcasting Corporation， 
Which weaves in and out of the book, can hardly be understood without refer- 
ence to Such categories.) WVhittall quotes the composer Robin Holloway, who 
characterized the Western "arb tradition around 197o in terms of a cflight to 
the extremes thatleaves the centre empty”; Scottb in his chapter, concurs, even 
as he traces a continuing, though increasingly marginalized, “middle ground” 
from light music to easy listening to chill-out, Overall, then, and while recog- 
nizing the internal stratification of both the 'arte and popular traditions, one 
may Speak of a three-way division (with light music combining the immediate 
appeal ofpopular music with the technical resources of classical music, and so 
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encouraging crossover) being supplanted by a two-way one. Fundamental to 
this development was the rise in 196os America and Britain ofyouth culture， 
charted in Stilwells chapter, which embodied a division between “ours” and 
“theirs” that cut across Social classes, and so reduced music to two broad cate- 
gories:'are (combining classicaland modern)and'"popular.Any division based 
on a generational gap, however, is necessarily time-limited, and the category 
of "popular music grew steadily less well defined as the 196os generation grew 
Up, without however giving Up on the music of their teenage years: on the 
COntrary, it was this generation who replaced their ageing vinyl collections in 
the 198os and 9os With CD reissues of rock classics from the 196os and 7os - 
and the term 'rock classics,ofcourse,illustrates the blurring of hitherto more 
or less clearly defined boundaries (a blurring anticipated by the classic jazz? of 
Colliers chapter title). 

Allthis provides the contextforanother,and perhapseven grander,narrative 
thatemerged (rather to the editors surprise) from this book. The story begins 
with the connection drawn by Whittall between his “moderate mainstream” 
andminimalism,on the grounds oftheir shared “embraceofcomprehensibility 
and positivethinking"(Toop similarly refersto minimalismy?s“affirmative” qual- 
ities). In saying this Whittall seeks to locate minimalism between Holloway”s 
extremes, but the contributors to the final section of the book take the story 
in a different direction: Fink sees minimalism and its direct successors (what 
he calls "postminimalism>?) as representing 'a new mainstream”, and he goes 
further- much further - when he claims, neartheend ofhis chapter, that “The 
future belongs to minimalism>s stepchildren: ambient and electronic dance 
music." That in turn links up with Griffithss refreshingly old-fashioned char- 
acterization of pop music as "arguably, the supreme art form of the late twen- 
tieth century” (no qualms about value judgements here), suggesting a history 
of music in the twentyr-first century that is remote indeed from how most 
Present-day musichistorians, atleast in academia, see that ofthe twentieth. (It 
has to be said that ifGriffiths and Fink are right - and frankly who can tell? - 
then today”smusicstudents areforthemostpartpoorlyprepared forthe world 
thatjlies ahead ofthem.) And in case Griffithsyxs and Finkss diagnosis seems too 
drastic, Walter takes an even more direct route to the same conclusion when 
he speaks of the fragmentation and decline of serious music in the face of a 
newly global popular culturei as early as the 194os, he says, the dominance of 
Serious music . . . had obviously reached its end. Maybe as much is implied 
by Nichollss comparison between pre-war experimentalism and 199os club 
culture. It is also striking that historical patterns previously characteristic of 
the 'arb tradition, such as the tension between modernism and conservatism， 
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have been relocated to popular music (through the tension between a self- 
Styled "progressive? rock and a pop culture increasingly seen as commercially 
rather than artistically motivated). Of course, any narrative as broad-brush as 
this must have its limitations (how exactly does Zorn fit into this story?, and 
onceagain,thereis irony inthefactthatitis leftto Scherzinger, discussing art 
music in a COnteXxt where it is easily suspected of being a colonial imposition， 
to resistthis flight from modernism byarguing for its cultural importance as a 
Site of resistance to global commercialization, in terms Which almost precisely 
match Williams?s account of a modernism now widely seen - at least in the 
English-speaking world - as in possibly terminal decline. 

Yetanother way the cookie crumpbles is in the relationship between produc- 
tion and consumption. Until quite late in the twentieth century there hardly 
Seemed to beanalternative to seeing musical culture - that is,'art musical cul- 
ture- as Organized round composers works,themselves defined as (or atleast 
underwritten by) notation. That of course created problems 让 non-notated 
Or improvised traditions were to be brought within the historian>s puUrview， 
though there were some fairly determined attempts to applytraditional musi- 
cological approaches to rock (forinstance byseeingbandsas collectivelyequiv- 
alenttoasingleauthor,andbyseeingstudio recordingsasequivalenttoaclassi- 
cal composers autograph orauthorized firstedition16). Several circumstances 
combined to undermine the 'Life and Works approach to music history to 
Which this work-oriented approach had given rise. One, undoubtedly, was the 
impactofpopular music studies, which (as Stilwell records) began in sociology 
rather than musicology: music historians realized that, 这 they were to engage 
at all with the music most people actually listened to, they had to broaden 
their approaches to include the patterns and circumstances of consumption 
from which popular musicevidently derived much of its meaning.Thereisalso 
no doubt that music historians were influenced by broader historiographical 
trends that tended in the same direction, in particular reception history. Less 
provable - but hardly less plausible - influences include a significant change 
in compositional culture: the transition from purism to pluralism to which we 
have already referred, which tended to place less emphasis on the score and 
more on thecircumstances ofits realization,as Wellas putting issues ofmusic>s 
Social or personal meaning back onto an agenda from which theyhad long been 
absent (Williams calls this 'a shift 人 om means to meaning)). 

Atall events,musichistorians today arelessjlikelythan their predecessors to 
See musical meaning as embedded in “works conceived as tangible repositories 


16 See Nicholas Cook, MusicMinus One: Rock,Theory,and Performance”, New FomMatio1s27(1995-6)， 
PP. 23-41. 
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of human achievement, and more likely to see it as arising from the social 
contexts within which music is produced, reproduced, interpreted, evaluated， 
contemplated, consumed. In other words musichistory is seen less as a matteTr 
ofrepertoriesand styles,and moreasaspecies ofcultural history (with theterm 
“culture: being generously defined). Hence the emphasis that some - though 
not all - ofour contributors place on the economic, institutional, industrial,， 
technological, or legal contexts ofthe creation and consumption ofmusic, and 
the extent to which these contexts mould musical practices, experiences, and 
values;ias Williams says,"musicflowsthroughanumber ofchannelsand cannot 
be understood in only one dimension?. Seen in such a manner, music history 
Proliferates endlessly and historical understanding is always incomplete. The 
CODnteXxts yoOuU Put in only accentuate the contexts you leave out, and among 
the more importantareas arguablyunder-represented in this book are amateuTr 
music-making(whether'artorvernacular,includingfolktraditions)and music 
education. There has however been a distinct eftort to do justice to music as 
a COmponent of everyday life in the twentieth century, for instance through 
Franklin?s discussion ofthe 'little people” ffom the suburbs and Banfields of 
the "little traditions, or in terms of the technologically mediated relocation 
of the experience of “great music from the concert hall to domestic or even 
(with the Walkman) more personal spaces. Several authors, Banfield and Blake 
among them, attemptto trace the changes in listening Practices that represent 
the inner dynamic of music history. 

And with listening we pass through a further boundary, from consump- 
tion to interpretation. Related to new patterns of listening are the new con- 
Structions ofauthenticity with which several authors are concerned, including 
Susan Cook, Walter, Blake, and Stilwell (whose observation that many of The 
Band?s original compositions Were heard as authentic folksongs exactly repli- 
cates Walters commentabout Copland): what matters here is notsimply what 
people heard, but what they heard it 4. And whereas only Toop and Stilwell 
treat critical interpretation as a significant music-historical topic, several con- 
tributors atleastflirt with the idea ofa history ofmnusic in which performance 
interpretation plays a more central role than it has in traditional composer- 
OF Work-centred approaches. This can take several forms. For writers on pop- 
ular music, of course, composition and performance are frequently insepara- 
ble. But Auner, Toop, and Williams emphasize the role of performers in the 
generation of new 'art musical styles; recognition of the historical impact of 
figures such as Steuermann, Tudor, and Arditti is arguably long overdue. As 
already mentioned, Franklin (who comments that progressive ideologies of 
music have prevented adequate consideration of performance) structures his 
chapter round Tauber, depicting him as both agent and exemplar of a variety 
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of historical forces, and emphasizing the way in which Taubers activities cuUt 
across the perhaps over-confidently drawn boundary between modernism and 
Conservatism. Other contributors present performance as simply an essential 
element in the circulation ofthe musical economy, whether the performance 
in question is of old music, new music, or music that is at the same time old 
bid new - most obviously in the case of the “early music” movement of the 
197os and 8os, in which (at least 让 you accept Richard Taruskin>s accounti7) 
music too ancient to have any Surviving performance tradition Was treated in a 
thoroughly modern style, resulting in new music for listeners who didntlike 
new music. Whittall explains the slightly earlier Mahler revival in very similar 
terms,exceptthatherethe musicwas notancientbutsimplyunknown to most 
listeners, and the same might be said of Ives,Korngold, or Schreker. 

The pointto be made is really quite a dramatic one. The twentieth century is 
thefirstwhosehistory weareinaposition to wfite on the basis ofrecordings- 
in other words, on the basis of actual sounds rather than silent documents. 
That also means it is the first century of which we can (or perhaps need to) 
Write a history in which the performance of old music is as central as the 
composition ofnevw music. In other words, when we think about 'twentieth- 
Century music" we should think as much of Toscanini or Tauber as of Webern 
OFr Weill. And we should see the availability, at the pressing of a CD button， 
of Machaut*s, Monteverdirs, or Mozart's music as contributing as much as that 
of Tuku beat or Korean court music to the "all-world, all-time cultural bazaam 
as Which Robert Morgan characterized musical life in the closing years of the 
twentieth century.18 But getting away from a model of history which takes 
its bearings from composers and their works - from a conception of music 
that makes it more like a document than an event and from a conception of 
authorship thatseesitas drivingthehistorical process- is easier said than done， 
and in none ofthe following chapters is the idea ofa history ofmusic in which 
performanceplaysacentral rolefullyconsummated.Aseditors,then,shouldn:t 
we have made good this deficit by commissioning a chapter on the history of 
twentieth-century performance, perhaps a potted version (and continuation) 
of Robert Philipys ground-breaking book on the development of performance 
Style?19 Perhaps so, and yet there are some powerful counter-arguments. 

One concerns the danger of premature or Simply inappropriate gener- 
alization. Philip advances two general principles to distinguish between 


17 Richard Taruskin, “The Pastness of the Present and the Presence of the Pasb, in Nicholas Kenyon 
(ed.), 4ztjpexticib) OUd Ba WMSic: 4 Satbosiz11, Oxford, 1988, pp. 137-207. 

18 Robert Morgan, “Tradition, Anxiety, and the Current Musical Scene', in Kenyon (ed.), 42 太 eticztb) 
CUd EU1D Msic, pp. 57-82; p. 67. 

19 Robert Philip，Eazpy Recoxdixlgs 0Nd MUWSiCQL SbLe: CHaNGG Tstes 训 TstriOMENtZL Pez71G1NCE， 1900- 
195o, Cambridge, 1992. 
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performance stylebeforeandafterthe SecondVWorld War.Oneisthatthere was 
agreater degree ofvariation in tempoandnuancein thefirsthalfofthe century 
than in the secondi; the other is that, after the Second World War, tempo was 
increasingly regulated by the ability to cleanly articulate the shortest notes of 
the music in question. Putting these two factors together, one would expect 
to find a lower average tempo in post-war performances, and a higher degree 
of tempo convergence. Ifcomplete statistics were available, that mightwell be 
whatwe would find. But in any given case we may find something completely 
different; Stravinsky?s successive interpretations of Ze Sacre di itte1pbs, for 
example, do not conform to this pattern at all.”” The suspicion, then, is that 
Whatwe seeas global tendencies in the history of performance style may rep- 
resent no more than statistical aggregations of quite distinct individual cases; 
perhaps, in other words, different works have their own distinct historical tra- 
jectories, in which case valid generalization will not be possible until we know 
What the relevant factors underlying individual cases may be (assuming that 
Such a thing is possible at all). 

A second, and related, argument concerns the vantage point from which 
Such a history of twentieth-century performance Style could be written. In 
this book we offer no one-chapter overview of the development of twentieth- 
century compositional style for precisely the reasons which this Introduction 
has set out: it would be like doing arithmetic with apples and oranges, to 
the extent that each music needs to be understood in its own terms, in its 
OWn contextb in terms of its own values. (There is, in other words, a strong 
historicist current in this book that aimas to recover the plurality of Practices 
and concepts-thewaysofthehandandthehead -that gaverisetothe diversity 
of twentieth-century musics, for this was an age which increasingly lost the 
abilitytothinkofitselfin termsof'greatmusic".)And preciselythesameapplies 
to performance: the problems about generalization to which we have referred 
areapractical demonstration ofthe problem.Butthereisalsoathirdargument， 
one which applies equally, for instance, to issues of gender representation: 计 
performance is to be fully integrated into the history of music, then the last 
thing we want to do is to ghettoize it by treating it separately, as a topic in its 
own right. (That would be like devoting one chapter to women”s music and 
leaving the remaining twenty-one to the men.) Integrating performance into 
the history of music should not mean gesture politics, but rather telling the 
Story of performance through all aspects of music, and telling the story of all 
aspects of music through performance. Such a history may be possible, but it 
has to beadmitted that, ifso, we have hardly even begun to tell it. 


20 See Nicholas Cook，'Stravinsky Conducts Stravinsky”，in Jonathan Cross (ed.)，THe Cup1idge 
Comba1lio01 如 StaVits Cambridge, 2003, pp. 176-91. 
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This book, then, is framed by two chapters (1 and 22) thatlocate the history 
ofVWestern musicin the twentieth century within the contextofmusicoutside 
theWest-orrather, asitis necessary to say With particularreferencetothelater 
partofthe century, outside the westernized world (for cultural and geograph- 
ical boundaries by no means coincide). Chapter 2 sets outa kind ofagenda for 
the history ofWestern music in the twentieth century, in the form ofan inven- 
tory of central issuesand problems; itranges across the entire period and offers 
a Sober - Some Will say downright pessimistic - assessment of the State of and 
Prospects for "art music at the century?s end. Otherwise the structure of the 
book is essentially chronological, though many of the chapters run in parallel. 
Chapters 3-6 all start around 19oo, though their approximate terminus dates 
range from 192o to 1945. Of course, 19oo is an essentially arbitrary starting 
point (the entire period up to 1914 could reasonably be considered part of a 
"Jong nineteenth century), and so these chapters are largely concerned with 
identifying and following through the most salient developments of the later 
nineteenth century (as is evident from their relationship to Anthony Pople”s 
chapter in THe CaMp1idge 矶 isto7 ofNiteteext 太 -Ceztty US; Which straddles 
the centuries and could just as well have been placed in the present volume). 
In short, they provide ahistorical introduction to classical and light music, the 
avant-garde, and jazz on both sides of the Atlantic during the first decades of 
the century. Chapters 7-12 all focus on the period from the end of the First 
World War to the end of the Second, though the last of these continues Well 
beyond this date; given that chapters 5-6 go up to 1945,this means that there 
are no fewer than eight parallel accounts of music in this period, the most at 
any one time in the book - and not surprisingly, for it was a period marked 
by an unprecedented degree of fragmentation both within and between the 
'arb and popular traditions. By comparison there are five chapters covering 
each ofthethirdand fourth quarters of the century (chapters 13-17and 18-22 
respectively); in this waythebookasawholefalls into roughlyquarter-century 
Sections, with chapter 12 (which covers the many facets of 'lighbe music from 
Coates to Sinatra) spanning the second and third quarters. Only time will tell 
whether the end of the century turns out to be any more meaningful in musi- 
cal terms than its beginning, and for now it is hardly possible to improve on 
Banfieldxssuggestion thatthetwentieth centuryendedabruptlyon 11 Septem- 
ber 2oo1, 

The book may be read as a whole, read as a series of more or less sepa- 
rate chronological sections, read thematically, Or browsed. Each chapter is a 


21 AnthonyPople,'*StylesandLanguagesaroundtheTurnoftheCentury”,in Samson(ed.), THe Comb1idGe 
istomy ofNizetee1 太 -CeNt1y MMSic, pp. 6o1-20. 
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self-sufficient essay, but some chapters fall into distinct pathways: chapters 5 
and1l5,forinstance,giveamoreorless continuous historyofjazz,and chapters 
10 and 21 do the same for rock and pop, while a consecutive reading of chap- 
ters 9, 13, 17,and 19 will provide a narrative ofthe modernisttradition (this is 
the nearestthe book comes to 'techno-essentialism2?). There is also a variety of 
finding aids, ranging 位 om the detailed contents list to a comprehensive index 
that links sometimes dispersed discussions of individuals, works, and topics; 
the eftort of following the weaving of different subjects through difterent 
chapters will hopefully be compensated by the multiple perspectives afforded 
through complementary treatments in different contexts. Additional orien- 
tation is provided by two extensive appendices that partly reflect and partly 
complement the emphases of the main text: one is a set of brief biographies 
collecting information on individual musicians,while the otherisachronology 
that not only sets musical events in the context of other cultural and political 
developments,butalso -when used in conjunction with the index- providesa 
名 rther means ofaccess to the bookss contents.And so this book is offered less 
as a pre-packaged historical solution than as a set of resources and commen- 
taries designed to help the reader to make his or her own sense of the music 
of a century which it is hard, even nowy to think of as consigned to a rapidly 
receding past. 
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Peripheries and interfaces: the Western 
impact on other music 


JONATHAN STOCK 


Introduction 


The theme ofthis chapter is the encounter with Western musics of other peo- 
ples during the past one hundred years. Often only occasional and sporadic at 
the start of the twentieth century, contact with the music of elsewhere was 
by theend of that century part of the everyday lives of huge numbers of peo- 
ple worldwide (as much within as outside the Western world). The history 
of this shift might be written in Several ways. From a technological perspec- 
tive we Would discuss the invention of sound recording and broadcasting, for 
instance, and the dissemination of music notation and certain instruments， 
including the piano, guitar, accordion,and microphone. As historians ofinter- 
cultural politics,we mightinstead emphasize the widespread creation through 
cross-cultural interaction ofnew genres and ensembles based in some form or 
otheron theemulation ofpeople seen as privileged.An ethnographicapproach 
would look at the changing role of music in the lives of certain individuals， 
drawing on their own accounts of music-related events as well as on observa- 
tion ofand participation in some ofthat music-making. Meanwhile, taking the 
Study of social institutions as a starting point, ouUr review ofthe century would 
find common ground in the creation in many nations ofmusic-making bodies， 
including orchestras ofrevised folk instruments, ministries ofculture, compe- 
titions and festivals, bodies that regujlate copyright, and colleges where music 
theoryand performanceareimpartedto generationsofwould-beprofessionals; 
from this perspective,akey characteristicofmusichistory in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the application ofsimilar processes to the organization of music 
around much of the world, providing, in some cases, pressures that result in 
the transformation of the musics themselves. A more postmodernist account 
might stress instead the ironies, discontinuities, misunderstandings, and co- 
options justas characteristic ofthelasthundred years: Allied use ofa distinctly 
German motto (the opening tattoo of Beethoven>”s Fifth Symphony) to repre- 
Sentvictoryin the Second World War,say,orthenumerous newlyinventedand 
transformed traditions that claim far greater historical or national precedent 


[18] 
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than the evidence mightsupport; hereitisas ifmusichas come to signify more 
and more during thelasthundred years buthas also come to mean, in absolute 
terms, less and less. 

Each ofthese histories has its attractions and its points of irony. In the case 
of the technological history, for example, we might trace the dissemination 
of the piano and its music outside Europe. This not only allowed Americans， 
Asians,and others to enjoy at first hand the music of Bach, Chopin, and Liszt; 
italso led some ofthem to compose their own pieces in quite different Styles. 
Moreover, the very Success of the export of the piano and all it symbolized 
provided the impetus forAmerican and then Asian factories to drive European 
piano-making firms out of business. Instrument and gramophone salesmen 
once Stood alongside military bandsmen and missionaries at the forefront of 
theVWesbesattempts toexportitsways ofmusic-making.ITheir position has now 
been taken by an equally diverse array of recording salesmen (now selling the 
recordingasanend in itself'notsimplyasa means to sell the technologyto play 
it back on), composers offilm music, examiners for the various British boards 
that offer graded performance exams, and jet-setting Superstar performers， 
all based on a musical product that is instantiated directly in the homes of 
numerous peoples through the intervention of the broadcast media. 

The approach taken below is that of a short series of case Studies, each of 
which illustrates a contrasting instance oftheencounters between peoplesand 
musics in thetwentieth century (thoughtheemphasis is on theinfluence ofthe 
West on other musics, complementing the reverse influences documented at 
various points in this volume1). Taken together, these instances chart some of 
the main themes of the history of Western-impacted musics in the twentieth 
century, though necessarily in an incomplete fashion. First however, it is nec- 
esSary to address the issue of westernization versus modernization or change. 
Changecanbe quickly dealtwith:almostall musicaltraditions are in a constant 
State of change, and therefore the historian>s job is to explain paths ofchange， 
notto contrastchangeto putative Stability. As for westernization againstmod- 
ernization, the basic problem (as several of the cases that follow will shovw) 
is that what appears a clear case of westernization to one Observer seems to 
another a Straightforward instance of modernization. Musical nationalists in 
Turkey, Egypt,and China, for instance,adopted staff or cipher notation in the 
early decades ofthetwentieth century to reform local traditions into a national 
Styleableto withstand incoming Western music: theyexplained such notations 
as forms ofmodernization which mightbe deployed against westernization. It 


1 See, for instance, James Collier (chapter 5) on the origins ofjazz; Hermann Danuser (chapter 1o) on 
Villa-Lobos; Michael Walter (chapter 11) on Chivez; Robynn Stilwell (chapter 16) on the origins of rock 
and roll; Richard Toop (chapter 17) on Messiaen, Sculthorpe, and Meale; Alastair Williams (chapter 19) on 
Ligeti; and Martin Scherzinger (chapter 22), 妨 0s5S1711. 
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follows that writing the history ofthe Western impact on other musicrequires 
an Understanding of the motives of those involved in cross-cultural interac- 
tion: there is often no Substitute for detailed, first-hand field study among the 
community in question,， 


Case studies 


TStU1tENE deS2I11 2L QIUOOULCONLEXE 


If in 19oo, we had assembled a small ensemble of instrumentalists ffom di 人 
ferent societies - a cpa7aNgo lutenist from the Bolivian Andes, perhaps, aaidaa 
bagpiperfromBulgariaoraplayerofthe Sardinian/axyxieddasdouble-clarinet'an 
executant of the Mbi7a lamellaphone (thumb piano) 人 fom Zimbabwe, a Turk- 
ish padiaja lutenist, and a Chinese epx two-stringed fiddler - there would 
have been a good chance that they would not sound very well together. By 
2000, matters had changed: there was now a much greater chance that these 
musicians would share a tuning system, and Some explicit music theory too. 
Of these instruments，only the cpayaxgo (famed for its sometime use of an 
armadillo-shell soundbox) is commonly described as a hybrid, one acknow]- 
edged as resulting from contact between European and native Andean groups 
in Or before the eighteenth century. Yet each of the others has come into SusS- 
tained encounter with Western musicand music theory over the past century. 
Even where an older instrumental form has been retained, redesign in accor- 
dance with Western principles has often occurred, and playing techniques are 
atleastas malleable as the physical forms of these instruments themselves. 
The Chinese epx offers an instance ofan instrument thoroughly overhauled 
as a result of Western influence. Li VWVencheng (1898-1981), one of the origi- 
nators ofthe urban entertainmentstyle of Cantonese music, began the process 
in the 192os by replacing the higher-pitched of the two silk strings on his 
own, Small-sized instrument with a violin E string. Other ex players grad- 
ually followed, finding the steel string both more durable and smoother in 
Sound across the whole register. At first, and since ex strings are longer than 
those of the violin, violin strings were extended by use of a silk cord; by the 
late 195gos purpose-built steel epx strings had been adopted by many Play- 
ers in place of both of the original silk strings, and standardized instruments 
WwWere mass-produced in large factories for sale across the nation. Variable tun- 
ing was largely superseded by the selection of d' and a' as standard pitches for 
the open strings, and larger-sized instruments Were invented to act as viola， 
cello, and bass in the bowed string section of the modern Chinese orchestra.z 


2 Jonathan Stock,'A Historical Account ofthe Chinese Two-Stringed Fiddle BEzjpze, Gatizz Socie 妈 Jox001 
46 (1993), PP. 83-113; P. 103. 
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New mnusic, such as the ten influential solos by the nationalist music reformer 
Liu Tianhua (1895-1932), took advantage ofthe new ease with which shifts of 
register could occur. These solos, which were set down in uncharacteristically 
detailed notation, demanded the use of new techniques (fingering with the 
tips of the fingers, for example, or violin-style vibrato), many of which were 
Subsequentlyapplied in the performance ofexisting traditional pieces.Reform 
ofthe ejzl, then, led to the rise of new instruments and repertory, and also to 
the transformation ofthe instruments performance technique. 

These transformations are not restricted to the continents outside Europe. 
Timothy Rice has described the transformation of the bagpipegaida when 让 
became partofthe Bulgarian folk orchestrainthe195os.Again,thereshapingof 
thegaidathatallowedittoplayinthesamekeysasotherredesignedinstruments 
led to alteration of musicians” attitudes and technique, as well as to changes in 
thesound oftheinstrumentitself. Pipershadtolearn to playwithoutthe drone， 
which clashed with the constantly changing harmonies of the folk orchestra. 
On lower-pitched, equal-tempered bagpipes, with a less shrill sound than the 
original instrument, they also learnt new ornamentational styles and acquired 
notation-based ways ofimagining musical form.3 

Nor are such musical revisions restricted to (formen communist nations. 
Turkish musicians reformed the badiamia extensively in the twentieth century， 
aiming to Systematize its construction and technique, and an electronic ver- 
Sion, named the eleltbosaz, is now widely used in the entertainment music 
market, where an amplified sound is more audible. Of course, the electronic 
version favours some techniques less effective on the acoustic baGiaja lead- 
ing to further adaptations in the instruments performance technique.4 Mean- 
while, Bernard Lortat-Jacobys research in southern Sardinia led him to Attilio 
Cannargiu, a maker of the /aziteddas, a cane double-clarinet with two melody 
pipesand one drone. Conventionally, each ofthe melody pipes ofthe /azxtedaas 
COVversa differentsetofpitches,butthereissomeflexibilityin the exactcompbi- 
nation ofmelody pipes - or,to putitanother way,there are differently pitched 
forms of the instrument, Having learnt Something of formal Western music 
theory, Cannargiusaimatthetime ofLortat-Jacob?s arrival was to Systematize 
the design ofthe instrument until he could produce a /azedadas in every single 
key.; Cannargiu is more interested in the acoustics of the instrument than its 
publicperformance,butthepotential fortransformation ofatradition through 
the agency of an externally influenced instrument designer is clear. 

Performing musicians and instrument designers are notthe only sources of 
Potentialinfluenceoninstrumental style. UK-based7piza performerChartwell 


3 Timothy Rice, May 玫 PiL Toxr 9oxL Bojperiezctg BOGU1iOL Msic, Chicago, 1994, PP. 188-95. 
4 Martin Stokes, TJe 47apbesR Debate: MUSiC QUd MUWSiCia1S 2 Modemt Topey, Oxford, 1992, pp. 7o-88. 
5 Bernard Lortat-Jacob, Sa7dii07z CH7oNicles (tr. Teresa Lavender Fagan), Chicago, 1995, pp. 39-49. 
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Dnutiro recalls being instructedbyarecord producerinaLondon studio to tape 
down the buzzers on his instrument as they were making too much sound， 
an instruction that assumes timbre to be an aspect ofsound secondary to and 
quite separable from pitch.e This sudden demand for the instrumenbes sound 
to be repackaged closer to conventional，“purer-toned Western norms runs 
exactly opposite to the experience of another UK-based musician from over- 
Seas, Yoshikazu Iwamoto: a Japanese spalxjpac1i (end-blown flute) expert who 
has carried outnumerous collaborations with European 'arb music composers， 
Iwamoto comments that some of them become so fascinated by what he con- 
Siders the Special effects of his instrument that they write using only those 
breathing techniques not found in Western fute music. As a result, newly 
WwWfTitten Spapxpacpi music sometimes sounds much more exotic to the typical 
Western listener than that Written in the past.7 

As these several instances Show the topic of Western influence groups 
together quite distincttransformations.Some push directly towards the norms 
of particular kinds ofVestern music; others seem to push diametrically away 
人 fom them (although the exoticization of music for Spapxpacpi might also be 
Seen as an instance of a Western tendency to concentrate on difference in its 
coming to terms with the products ofother peoples); some lead directlyto the 
Creation of nevw repertories; and yet more again open ouUt technological possi- 
bilities that themselves lead to the revision and renewal of playing technique 
and performance Practice.8 


Radios SHUNGIHUI NUQ CU11O: diSe11Oodied Voices， 
EpodieQ Stx15 


Newtechnology introduced from the Westis central to the second case study. 
An American entrepreneur who hoped to sell wireless receivers in the city 
established Shanghaixs (and China?s) first radio station in 1923. EXpansion Was 
rapid: by the mid-193os, approximately half of China?s eighty-nine radio sta- 
tions Were coOmpeting for listeners in Shanghai. Programming Was heteroge- 
neous.Otherthantrafficand citygovernmentstations,thereweretworeligious 
channels; all the rest were commercial channels combining news, entertain- 
ment and advertising. Other than Chinese music of numerous kinds, stations 
broadcast Japanese music and much Western dance music.” Most popular of 


6 Chartwell Dutiro, personal communication, Sheffield, March 2ooo. 

7 Yoshikazu Iwamoto, workshop, Sheffield, November 1999. 

8 See further Max Peter Baumann, “The Local and the Global: Traditional Musical Instruments and 
Modernization>, TVord ofMzxsic 42/13 (2000), PP. 121-44. 

9 Liu Guangqing (edq.), 1ix Zpoxzggzxo de Spa1lgpaigxUaNIbo SADe [The Shanghai Broadcast Industry of Old 
China],，Beijing,，1985, ppP. 8o7, 8o9. See 名 rther Carlton Benson，“The Manipulation of 7zzci in Radio 
Shanghai During the 193os”, Rejxpiicat CHzta 20/2 (1995), pp. 117-46. 
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all these musics was tci, balladry from the nearby city of Suzhoui its Sparse 
textures-voiceand eitherzza orSaNXi0N (respectivelyfour-and three-stringed 
lute) - lent themselves well to the early broadcast microphones, not to men- 
tion the small budgets and studios of most channels. Second in popularity to 
ipcit Were pared-down versions ofspexzgz local Shanghai opera. HezIU singer 
Kong Jiabing(wholived fromthe1l9losuntil 1998) reminisced on the contrast 
between acting in the theatre and on the radio in this period: 


Onthe stagenotonlydoyouhaveto singand act,butyou mustdo soabovethe 
hubbub ofthe background noise in the theatre. Using your voice and acting， 
Which are influenced by your technique and physical condition, you have to 
Put across your movements, gestures, songs,and speech for an audience to see 
andunderstand.Radio didn?thavethesesamelimitations.You could freelyand 
comfortably elaborate. But there were Still certain basic constraints: you had 
to know many old dramas; you had to have a bright voice; your singing style 
had to be rich with colour and lively; you had to pay attention to the breath so 
thatthe audience didn?t notice you breathing in or out; enunciation had to be 
clear; and since there was no audience in front ofyou, you had to think ofthe 
thousands of listeners sitting in their own places.:9 


Kong contends that radio both made demands and ofiered opportunities. 
Zhu Jiesheng and Xu Yinping propose this explanation in a historical outline 
of spezlls the competitive role of singers, who also acted as commercial radio 
advertisers, they Write, led them to increase the expressivity oftheir singing as 
compared with the plainer style characteristic of ballad-style performance in 
public teashops. The slowing down of tempo was one such change, allowing 
the building up of melodic expressivity through the insertion of ornaments; 
other singers used the slower tempo to develop a weeping style the better to 
move their listeners. At the other end of the spectrum, some singers pushed 
tempo forward, finding a means thereby to depict more heroic or anxious 
Situations.!1 

SHAe0U performers are just one class of musicians whose work was trans- 
formedbytheimpactofnewtechnologiesduringthetwentieth century. Indian 
classical singers found the microphone lent carrying power to their lower reg- 
isters; this allowed them to exploit that vocal range far more than previously. 
American croonersemployedtheradio microphoneto sigh directly into theear 
oftheindividual listener. (Amplification, in this latter case, had the interesting 


10 Kong Jiabing, “Wo zai diantai shang chang tanhuang? [How I Sang Tanhuang on Radio], Spaxzgjpii 
XiGU SNi Liao MiCU1 2 (1986), pp. 103-6; p. 104. TUzpazaNI is an alternative term for SAezg2 the tradition is 
todaynamed pzbjzx. Forfurther on this genre, see Jonathan Stock, BE2012: Tyad 翅 OALONe7U 2 Mode7t SHI 
Oxford, 2oo3， 

11 Zhu Jiesheng and Xu Yinping (eds.), 瑟 x01x ttOUe7iatsAL [An Introduction to Huju Musicl, Shanghai， 
1988, pp. 2-3. 
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eftect of making the music softer, not louder.) Even as it stimulated change in 
musical style,broadcasting changedtheway peopleheard musicand thoughtof 
its star performers: speqU singers, Indian vocalists,and crooners alike reached 
through the broadcast airwaves into the homes of listeners, and into public 
Spaces Such as dance halls, hotel lobbies, restaurants, and shops. As such, they 
cametostand,temporarilyatleast,in frontofafarwider rangeoflisteners than 
they could ever have reached personally. There is a curious irony in thatjust as 
radio disembodies musical performance byattenuating direct contact between 
performer and listener (one and the same person in many traditional settings)， 
So too its expansion of the reach of performance and its reliance on the pro- 
fessional specialist created in many places a whole nevwv system of musicians as 
public figures whose achievements were followed by mass, non-participatory 
audiences.12 

Few individuals exemplify this better than the prime Egyptian Vocalist of 
the twentieth century,UmmKulthim (219o4-75).3 Beginning in 1937, Umm 
Kulthimsmonthlyfirst-Thursdaylivebroadcasts becameamusical institution 
across the Arabic-speaking world that endured almost four decades. Through 
these concerts and other activities, she became a kind of cultural ambassador 
for her nation and an inescapable part of the fabric of Egyptian cultural life; 
in her selection and development of music for these broadcasts, she explored 
Processes of modernization and westernization. And while her pathvway Was 
personal and specific to mid-century Egypt the Pressures She faced were expe- 
rienced bymany elsewhere. Too much reliance on traditional materials left her 
exXposed to the charge of not moving with the times, and fans might desert 
to more progressive singersi too much input of EPuropean style, on the other 
hand, alienated existing fans and jarred with her own nationalist sentiment. 
As a result the singer regularly had to renegotiate her own image by finding 
newimeansofcombiningherestablished strengthswith incipientnewfashions. 
Her success in doing exactly this over such a long period, in being not justa 
fine singer but Umm Kulthum, explains wphy she became such a striking per- 
Sona in twentieth-century Egyptian public life, a role unthinkable fora female 
musician in previous centuries. 

The increased access to certain kindsofmusicpermitted by Western-derived 
broadcasting technology, with all that implies, is then a key change which has 
transformed both musics and ways of conceiving them in many parts of the 
world.Itmaybethatthis particular shift, which presents musicas disembodied 

12 Specialists and professional musicians have long been found in many folk and traditional cultures; 
the difference is that radio sees some ofthem taken Up as stars observed bya mass public, not functionaries 
to be hired by a specific group for a specific role or occasion. 


13 SeeVirginiaDanielson,THeVoiceoHEgytb DOAKINLND 4700iCSOUI, CNCI SOCie 妇 详 e TEN 大 
Cexztjy, Chicago, 1997. 
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product(whatin nineteenth-century Europewastermed "pure music>)and star 
performers as outstanding public figures, represents the greatest instance of 
Western impact on other traditions in the twentieth century. 


Nemw SoWU165cabes 1: di0Sbo10 0110 CULE-CONCCE 


Radio offers justone instance ofthe rise of new soundscapes. Music's function 
in creating,informing,and transforming space relates in ahostofways to ahis- 
tory of Western-impacted musics in the twentieth century. Numerous music- 
related research themes and concepts interconnect here, including: utopia， 
heterotopia, and distopia; technoscape, Soundscape, and ethnoscapei home， 
migrancy，diaspora，colonialism，and transculturalism; centres，thresholds， 
and peripheries; Places of work, study, and leisurei ritual sites; architecturei; 
antiphony; locality; belonging, displacement, and identity; the seen versus 
the heard; music as a venue for memory and imagination; public and private 
domains; male and female spacei the body as a special space; and bodily move- 
ment across, between, and through spaces.!4 This and the following two case 
Studies each select one instance from this list. First, we look at musical out- 
comes ofthe movementofpeoples characteristicofthe twentieth century; then 
WwWeexamine the impact ofVestern means of organizing musical performance， 
both as they aftect touring groups from other parts ofthe world,and the asso- 
ciated rise of performancesathome forincoming tourists. Finally, we consider 
the special space of the music conservatory as a place of work and study that 
generates particular kinds of music. 

The twentieth century was a period of continued human mobility, the dis- 
placementsand migrations ofearlier centuries often acceleratedbymechanized 
transport. Culture-contact intensified as colonial officers, travelling salesmen， 
missionaries,troops, migrants,tourists,and refugees crossed pathsand as pop- 
ulations increased. One strand among many, or more properly a set of multi- 
ple strands in itself; is the Jewish movement to the New World. Typically, a 
communitys identity is marked out through their becoming minority resi- 
dents in another place. It is also multiplied: American Jews are exactly that， 
both American and Jewish, and they are members of particular subcommu- 
nities along each vector as Well. Music is a primary means of expressing and 
experiencing group identity, and becomes a highly significant tool in form- 
ing the character of a subcommunity. Ethnomusicologist-cum-Rabbi Jeffrey 
Summithas madea comparative study of religious musicamong fiveAmerican 


14 Akeyreference in this area is Martin Stokes (ed.)，EtjNicib) 7Ce12tb) Old USiC: THe MUNSICQLCONSEUCEION 
or Place, Oxford, 1994. See also Michel de Lannoy, "De Puniverselle intimitE des espaces musicaux, in Za 
MMS1gWNe et /2 MO1de, Paris, 1995, pp. 59-74; Andrew Leyshon, David Matless, and George Revill (eds.),， THe 
Place ofMzxsic, New York, 1998. 
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Jewish communities in Boston, and argues that the challenges for the unini- 
tiated offered by the richly multilevelled Hebrew-language Prayers lead to an 
emphasis being placed on music as a key factor in defining a style of worship: 
'Style makes people either feel at home or uncomfortable and alienated from 
communal prayer: Ultimately,itcan aftfectwhetherornottheyattendand affil- 
iate with synagogues.15 We return to multilevel Hebrew texts in a moment. 
First, letusnote thatin Situations ofthis sort music is subjectto two pressures， 
each of which reflects a contrasting form of authenticity. The first Propels it 
towards difference, to the maintenance (or retrospective establishment16) of 
thatgroup;s distinctheritage; the second thrusts ittowards similarity, towards 
asSimilation of traits that signal notthe past butthe heterogeneous realities of 
the here and now. 

Two contrasting Jewish musical practices 刘 ustrate the transformation of 
musics under these forces. One is the 思 zmiol, a paraliturgical hymn sung by 
a group of men outside the context of the formal religious service, a Practice 
Particularly associated with Syrian Jews in New York and other major North 
American cities.!7 Songs in this form set new Hebrew texts to existing (OF 
adapted) melodies. In the early decades of the twentieth century, 12Z7MON COm- 
posers in Aleppo drew melodies ffom popular Arabic song,including the tunes 
of Egyptian singer Umm Kulthim. These songs are now Sustained as memo- 
ries ofa time and place now long departed,and ofthe people who lived there， 
and references to individuals are layered within the song text. Their perfor- 
mance brings this Society temporarily back to life for those who were there， 
and, through its emotional qualities, teaches those not there of the experi- 
ence and value ofthis body of memories. Subsequent to the move to America， 
Songmakers adopted other tunes from the society in which they now jlive， 
including popular songs, classical themes and, occasionally, melodies such as 
“O Tannenbaum” that carry a non-Jewish religious symbolism. The change in 
musical ljanguage these recent adoptions reveal is a direct consequence of the 
Syrian Jews” migration to a new home in the New World. Butb alongside this 


15 JeffreyA. Summit, THeZoxds 50 训 QStU0NUIETLONL MUSiCONL TIEe1ttb) 太 CONztetbo7a1) JW TDTSH 田 ， 
New York, 2ooo, p. 20. Communal prayer is a central aspect of the Jewish practice of belief. 

16 Thereare now numerous studies ofinvented musical traditions,and American folklorists have made 
effective use of the notions of reformed and transformed traditionsi see, for instance，Burt Feintuch， 
“Mnusical Revival as Musical Transformation, in Neil Rosenberg (ed.)，77a1Ns1o7NNNIG TYUd801: FOR MIC 
ReviyaA Exatiled,， Urbana, 1993， pp. 203-19. An African instance of the creation of a pan-Yoruba iden- 
tity in Nigeria by means of music is investigated in Christopher A. Waterman,， 1202: 4 Social Bisto 思 yy 0 
Et0g7ab1 or at 4jicat Pobxlay Msic, Chicago, 199o. Several East European transformations are con- 
Sidered in Mark Slobin (ed.),， Retzzlg CULttye: MUWSiCQL CHa1NGes 2 CeltraL 0N0 Easte7t EU1ojpe, Durham NC， 
1996. 

17 SeeKayKaufman Shelemay,ZetJasmlzze Razt DOWN: SOUG CON RemeNlO1NCE COUI 9J1i0NL JW Chicago， 
1998. 
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Shift, the use ofmusic in this community as a means ofencoding personal and 
collective memories has endured unchanged.2 

The second musical instance to be examined here is that of the klezmer 
revival. Primarily a secular，Pprofessional，and instrumental form，klezmer 
Provides an immediate contrast with the sung 加 2ZM01. Moreover its late- 
nineteenth-century repertory was not entirely shared by the“cor-territorial 
communities in East Europe，where the music arose: once-distinct genres 
merged together as the repertory was renewed in New York from the 188os 
onward.Themusic,however,retainedanairofnotoriety.IntheJewishcommnu- 
nity in Eastern Europe, many characterised the hereditary Rezmo7iy1t as disrep- 
utable men:violent,low-class seducers.ManyoftheirAmerican-born offspring 
tooktheopportunitytheir parents migration offeredtofind otherprofessions， 
even 让 remaining within music, and by 195o klezmer was performed by onlya 
few.19 

By the late 197os, however, a klezmer revival had begun. The revival was 
multifaceted from the beginning, as Mark Slobin points out, combining the 
transformation of the tradition into a Jewish heritage music and its reinven- 
tionasan innovativeandexcitingAmerican concertmusicbyperformers,many 
ofthemnotofJewish descent.” Slobin (citingKirschenblatt-Gimbletb defines 
aheritage musicas one thatlooks old, and has recourse to the past but is actu- 
ally new. Itis a music that has been 'singled out for Preservation, protection， 
enshrinement, and revival.”: In emphasising its Americanness, Slobin mean- 
while draws attention to the constructedness of the revival, both as largely 
rediscovered from early American-made recordings (themselves tailored to 
the American markeb and as a part of a larger American musical supercu]- 
ture. As well as attitudes, sometimes mixed, to the music as a whole and a 
body of recorded materials, this superculture provided many ingredients to 
contemporary klezmer. Two contrasting instances illustrate the impact of the 
Superculture: on the one hand, the klezmer revival occurred within a partic- 
ular economic system with pre-existing Structures, Opportunities, demands; 
on the other, klezmer violinists could draw from a heterogeneous repertory 
of violin techniques from styles as diverse as European folk，classical, and 
bluegrass. 


18 John Blacking makes a useful distinction between surface-level alteration in musical resources and 
deeper-seated changes of heartamong those who represent the tradition itself; see his 'Some Problems of 
Theoryand Method in the StudyofMusical Change”, YeazbgooRoftpe TatemtatiozaLFoR MMSiCCOWOUCi9 (1977)， 
PP. 1-26. 

19 Walter Z. Feldman, '“BXLGUeascdV/ BUGJa1isHABUGU01 The Transformation ofa Klezmer Dance Genre”， 
LONMSiCOLQIy 38 (1994), pp. 1-35; PP. 1-5. 

20 Mark Slobin, Fiddley ox the Move: Exjiozizlg he Kezer Trid, New York, 2000, p. 4. 

21 Barbara Kirschenblatt-Gimblett, "Sounds of Sensibility”,，J1zdaisjl 47 (1998), pp. 49-79; P. 52; cited 
in Slobin, Fiddlem pp. 12-13. 
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The histories of 思 ziONt and klezmer in New York suggest several ways in 
Which music changes as it is maintained or revived in nevw locations. In each 
case, remembrance ofan earlierhome provides some musical materials, values， 
and means. The new host culture offers others, and a setting that generally 
leads to new understandings of the original cultural materials,a process to 
Which secondary revival adds further layers. Those involved have to choose 
between sometimes perplexing and loaded options as they revisittheir musical 
performances not simply as music but as one Style among many. It is little 
wonder thatthe soundscapes their music calls up often reflect a transnational 
Stamp. 


NemW5SOW10SCcabes 2: 10U11SESHOWS 0Nd 1OU1OUG JUNSICIGIS 


Bythelastthree decades ofthe twentieth century ithad become commonplace 
for those from the wealthier parts of the world to travel overseas for leisure， 
andformusicians from all overthe world to journey to Western cities in search 
ofnewaudiences.Performances fortouristsand thosebytouring musicians are 
notentirely the same thing,ofcourse,although they intersect at international 
music festivals and competitions,”> but each can have an impact on musical 
practice in societies far from the West. All instances of intercultural musical 
COntact can Set change in train,and so it is not the quality or otherwise of the 
event that is at issue in this case study. 

Atatouristshow in Malaysia which Iattended in the mid-198os,ten-minute 
extracts represented each of the major ethnic groups of peninsular Malaysia. 
(Somewhatunaccountably, the pre-Malay indigenous population was not rep- 
resented.)Musicwaspre-recordedandpipedintotheauditorium whileatroupe 
ofyoung performers took their turns: firsta Malay theatre item glorifying vil- 
lage life; then an Indian performance of the snake-charming type; and finally 
a Chinese lion dance. While performance standards were high, village life was 
cloyingly over-romanticized in the first piece, and the Indian item felt a poor 
choice as the sole representative of Malaysiars Indian community (most of 
whom weren?t snake charmers). Moreover, the announcers claimas that the 
performance demonstrated Malaysias happy present as a united, multi-racial 
nation jarrednotjustwith therealityofday-to-dayjlife,butspecificallywith the 
人 factthatpublicperformances oflion dances,like manynon-Malay cultural gen- 
res, Were actually banned or tightly restricted outside the special environment 
of the tourist show. In short, the experience was tokenistic. 


22 On festivals, see, for instance, Karl Neuenfeldt, "Good Vibrations? The “Curious”Case of the Did- 
jeridu in Spectacle and Therapy in Australia", TYo7d ofFWasic 4o/2 (1998), pp. 29-51. On competitions, see 
Amy Ku"uleialoha Stillman, “Hawaiian Hula Competitions: Event, Repertoire, Performance, Tradition ”， 
Joxmtal of4Mericat FORloye 1o9 (1996), pp. 357-8o. 
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In a relatively wealthy, large-scale Urban society little harm is done by an 
Unconvincing show. Elsewhere，however，effort placed into tourist shows 
replaces effort putinto other cultural activity; here the tourist show may bring 
in much-needed cash but also leads to an impoverishment of musical life, as 
名 ll-scale indigenous forms are gradually replaced by simplified versions. Fur- 
ther changes encouraged by staged tourist shows (at their worsb include the 
Secularization of religious forms, with rituals, sacrifices, and possession sim- 
ulatedi the revision of classical styles such that longer pieces are abridged， 
improvisatory forms replaced by memorized compositions in fixed form, and 
older forms modernized, for instance through the addition of harmonized 
accompaniments Or Western-style vocal techniques;i the attribution of a false 
antiquity to newly created styles; the presentation ofshort excerpts from mul- 
tiple genres one after another in a Superficial and incongruous manneri the 
exoticizing ofcostumes; the exaggerated dramatizing ofdance movements for 
the better amusement ofthe first-time viewer; and the overlaying by the orga- 
nizing authority of a bogus social symbolism quite foreign to the music and 
people on show. 

At their best, by contrast, tourist Shows can lend new life to genres that 
mightotherwisedisappearundertheimpactofimportedorwesternizedforms， 
allowing performers to find new confidence in indigenous forms ofexpression 
perhaps novw disregarded by many in the host community itself. The estab- 
lishment of a sense of cultural authority in an effective tourist show invokes 
in visitors the impression that they temporarily share in a genuinely foreign 
Soundscape, that they really have journeyed elsewhere. Nonetheless, and even 
when all participants feel that effective intercultural communication has been 
achieved, it will be clear that the concert-style performance format typical of 
these shows will tend to favour the selection of some local genres over others; 
for instance, those that are display-oriented may prove more effective than 
those that involve much verbal exchange in a language the tourists may not 
understand. Moreover, the assumptions tourists bring to the event can Still 
have a gradual impact on the performers, as can the assumptions performers 
make aboutthe needs and preferences of their audiences.23 

These same issues come into play when musicians perform overseas. Black 
Sea Turkish musicians touring in Ireland in the early 199os found audience 
attention drawn nottothesingeror babylaalute playerbutto the accompany- 
ing temefeboxfiddle, perhaps because ofits perceivedaffinity with the violin， 
aleading instrument in the Irish context; in Istanbul, on the other hand, the 


23 Seef 名 rther, TimothyJ. Cooley,*Folk Festival as Modern Ritual in the Polish Tatra Mountains>, TYo7id 
ofFMzsic 41/3 (1999), pp.31-553; Helen Rees, Ecpoes ojBisto7: NaXI MUWSiC ZN Modemt Chita, New York, 2000， 
PP. 147-57. 
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&emejge had been treated as the least significant part ofthe trio. By the end of 
the tour of Ireland, the Eeezfe player was taking a more authoritative role in 
the performances, Providing prominent polyphonic lines in place of the sim- 
ple background accompaniments with which he had begun.?4 A second case 
in point is offered by a group of Peruvian musicians who visited Britain and 
the Netherlands in 1984. The group, Ayllu Sulca, were initially surprised to 
find that their European audiences preferred to hear them perform old items 
and Quechua songs rather than the more contemporaneous,Spanish-oriented 
music then in vogue among Urban audiences in Peru. (Indeed, at home the 
Singing ofQuechua songs was Sometimes interpreted as an expression of sup- 
portforthe Shining Path guerrillas,and performance wasarisky matter.) More- 
over, the musicians gradually learnt to declare authorship and claim copyright 
on items that were actually well-established traditional tunes in their home- 
Place; impetus forthis came from their growing understanding ofthe Western 
music industry, which would otherwise not pay them authorship fees for any 
SUch tracks.25 

Asingle tour will not be enough to reshape a whole tradition, but a series 
of these may have an appreciable impact, particularly when performance over- 
Seas is Seen as a high-status Opportunity. Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, for instance， 
took the esoteric Sufi devotional style qiany207 from the shrines of saints in 
Pakistan to the concert stages and recording Studios of several continents. 
During this transformation, he introduceda number ofinnovations,including 
thepractice ofvirtuosicsingingtosolmisation symbols (SN10D. Solmisation is 
awWell-established partoftheartmusic traditions in Pakistan, but was formerly 
rejected by many performers ofyanmiz because its display-oriented character 
ran COntrary to the generation ofan air ofspirituajlity. Now, however,younger 
Singers who wish to tour overseas have to do so in an environment Where 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan>s innovations, themselves partly tailored to his new 
audiences, have become part of the norm and speak to the secularization that 
follows thetransformation oftraditional ritual into concert music for overseas 
audiences.26 

Professionalization，of several kinds, is one of the regularly encountered 
results of culture contact in the new Soundscapes of tourist and touring 
performances,and groupstogetheranumberofassumptionsaboutmusical per- 
formance,includingvirtuosity,individual authorship,and musicxs commercial 


24 Martin Stokes,"Place, Exchangeand Meaning: Black Sea Musicians in the West of Ireland”, in Stokes 
(ed.)，EL2Ntcitb) Taeztitby) ad MMSsic, pp. 97-115. 

25 Jan Fairley “The Blind Leading the Blind>”: Changing Perceptions of Traditional Music. The Case 
ofthe Peruvian Ayllu Sulca”, in Max Peter Baumann (ed.), Mazsic 太 友 e Dizlagxe ofCxltotyes: TYadiOU0LNMUWSEC 
ad CU Policy, Wilhelmshaven, 1991, pp. 272-89; pp. 279, 281. 

26 LaurentAuberb ZNS1gUE de Paxtye:les70yeatX dE1s de Petjotomtxsicolaqgie, Geneva, 2001, PP. 52-4. 
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role. Westernization，here as elsewhere, takes Several forms: some of these 
involvethe directadoption ofVVestern musical ingredients,while others reveal 
areconsideration ofthe tenets ofthe tradition itself. From this point of view， 
NusratFateh Ali Khan?suse ofsaxzgajM syllables,orthe Black Seafiddle-players 
gradual departure from Istanbuli accompanimental norms，is as VVestern- 
impacted as would be their respective adoption of pe/ caxzto vocal technique 
or theelectronic keyboard. 


Nem 5s01U10SCcabes 3: CO1SE1VQtO1ieS 


Ifmany twentieth-century musics have been transformed through their recre- 
ation in new places, one privileged set of sites in this process are the special- 
ist institutions of music conservatories. Specialist institutions are an ancient 
phenomenon, and musical specialization far predates the twentieth century. 
Nonetheless, in many parts of the world the previous century savw the estab- 
lishment of new institutions that have had a major influence on the official 
music culture of those nations. Radio and television stations are one obvious 
instance, and national ensembles of reformed instruments playing scored folk 
arrangements have attimes becomeubiquitous on the airwaves of much of the 
World. 

Often associated with each ofthese is the special place for music represented 
by the conservatory, another Western export to other parts of the world that 
人 avours particular kinds ofchange. In Bali,among other places;2” the establish- 
ment of government-Sponsored conservatories had several results, including， 
first, the growth of a sense ofunique, individual creativity as signalled by the 
Separation of composing from other musical skills and the marking out for 
Special attention ofcomposers as the Primary figures ofmusichistory. Second， 
COnSservatories encouraged the rise of a group of musicians interested in the 
Preservation or reconstruction of historical genres; in combination with the 
first observation, this further separates the increasingly one-offact of creating 
nevw repertory from the day-to-day continuance ofthe old. Third, the conser- 
vatories produced musicians trained across arange of genres, often through an 
explicitattention to formalized music theory. These musicians were often able 
tousenotation, forinstance,and familiar with the abstraction offragments for 
dedicated Practice; as such they began to think of their music and their tech- 
niques in ways distinctfrom those ofpreceding generations.Fourth, musicians 


27 See 名 rther, Michael B. Bakan,，Mzxsic of Dea 胡 Cd Nem CTeatio11: EXjeyieltces 训 he TWO1d oF Balitese 
GaNel0NL Belegat1j Chicago, 1999,pp.2oo-3.On Java,see Benjamin Brinner, KoOWzI MUWSiC, MRI WMSiC: 
Ja1ese GaNLELOL 0N0 雪 e THeo1 OFMUWSiCaL CoNtjetelce 0Nd Ttteractioz, Chicago, 1995, pp. 157-9. On China， 
See Jonathan StocK, WMSiCQLC7e4 妃 询 训 Toe1t 丰 ie 太 -Cexzt Ci0:4019, is WMSic ONdTK CHa1IiIG Mea11GS， 
Rochester, 1996, pp. 142-67. 
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in the conservatories createda body ofmusic intended for Western-style con- 
cert performance. While much of this music and its performance style was 
based on that oftraditions outside the conservatory, the original models were 
often seen as inferior (out oftune, irrational, crude, parochial) as compared to 
the modern new repertory,oras ravw material atbest. Nonetheless,and despite 
these pejorative views, the new repertory may standardize certain elements 
Such that its musical ljanguage is actually more limited in certain aspects than 
thefolk original. Finally,theestablishmentofmusic conservatories was accom- 
panied bythe growth ofeliteaudiences who favourthis reformed repertoryand 
its performers, for instance through political patronage, and graduates of the 
COnservatories often becomeamusicalelite who cometo dominate educational 
and sometimes media institutions in the nation as a whole. 

The kinds of musical spaces created in these conservatories overlap with 
those ofthe national and international supercultures in several ways, as may be 
inferred from the above list. Here, let us note two characteristics of the Priv- 
jleged space of the music conservatory: preservation and cultural hegemony. 
Preservation in the conservatory and the shift to an artmusic performance 
tradition abstracts even very faithfully rendered local musics from their for- 
mer cultural emplacements, offering new ways ofhearing and recreating those 
Soundsi there is something of a parallel here with the prominence of "world 
beat' in Western record shopsasagainstolder stylesofworld music(see belovw). 
In each case, music is lifted out from other, older traditions, whether by the 
globalized musicindustry orbythe staffofVVestern-inspired educational insti- 
tutions. In each case, the reformed music is performed by a new class ofhighly 
trained urban musicians familiar with other westernized musical forms. 

Conservatory-mediated performance traditions can come，despite their 
minority Status in demographic terms, to dominate the ofificial culture of a 
nation. One might view this hegemony as a sign of civilization. According to 
thisviewitisappropriatethatsocietyasawhole,throughitsappointed experts， 
channels funding and prominence to those who sustain the higher art forms. 
(Funding popular traditions would be absurd - 让 they are genuinely popu- 
lar, they hardly require subsidy, and can be delivered by the music industry 
without governmental interference.) Or one might see it as cause for concern， 
as fascinating, diverse indigenous traditions are obscured by the media dom- 
inance and smoother access to cultural funding of a more uniform，official 
culture on the one hand and the commercial power of the mainstream music 
industry on the other; despite a licence subsidy, educational mission, diversity 
Statement'andnumerous channels,forinstance,BBCRadio attemptsno coher- 
ent Or Sustained coverage of the many folk-music traditions currently found 
in Britain, concentrating its resources almost exclusively on the classical and 
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popular styles. Whatever one;?s preferences for or against change in particular 
cases, there is little denying the impact of these official styles in their respec- 
tive homes across much of the world today, including, as mention ofthe BBC 
Suggests, the Western continents. Musical preservation and hegemony sound 
like forces for continuity, as repertories born in one here-and-now are refash- 
ioned and validated in another. In historical terms, of course, the selection 
and development of such musics for careful preservation often represents a 
Significant change. 


Oxt of4jica: TRUEatCNQ WO MONSEC 


At first glance, the designers of Oliver “Tuku: Mtukudzi's initial CD with 
German company Shava were Unsure what they were selling: “Modern Tradi- 
tional African Soulmusic”,states onelinearoundthelinersborder; "The Grand 
Master of Zimbabwe Traditional Pop, proclaims another; 'African Township- 
Jive Trance Dance Music, ofters a third. Further large text tells us that this 
is “Rhythm for Life: and “Roots World Music, while an equation points ouUt 
that “Mbira 十 Mbaqanga = Tuku Beae.28 As it turns out, the designers have 
Precisely identified the discxs content, for Mtukudzi?s recording thrives on 
the interwoven musical interchanges of the late twentieth century. Recorded 
in Copenhagen in June 1993 for issue primarily to Mtukudzirs (Potential) 
European fans, but featuring songs composed since the 197os for his home 
audiences,the songsalternate in Shonaand English. Lyrics range from appeals 
for heavenly supportto words offarewell to abeloved grandmother and veiled 
calls for Zimbabwean independence, all of these apposite subjects for a tra- 
ditional singer from this nation, inot Stock themes of the international pop 
Star. Tuku (b. 1952), however, was never a traditional singer. His early Vocal 
training was in a township school choir. Like many a teenager, he bought a 
teach-yourself tutor book and made himself a guitar on which to learn rock 
music from the radio. His subsequent adoption of traditional elements, then， 
is exactly an adoption, a deployment ofan additional musicality. 

Looking at the musical mix itself in a little more detail， we find further 
traditional contentin the intricate, multi-layered, melodicidioms, as played at 
all-night spirit festivals on Mbiza ljamellaphones and HosHpo rattle. Yet these are 
rendered on a conventional international pop-band instrumentation of three 
electricguitars,keyboard,drum kit,percussion,and two backingvoices.2 And 
the mix is not only one of Shona and Western musical traditions. Mtukudzi 

28 Oliver Tuku Mutukudzi， Zere MKobetpavt (Shava, 1994). Mtukudzirs name appears in several 
variants on his discs and in the literature. 

29 InthisMtukudzifollowstheinternationallybetter-known Zimbabwean musician Thomas Mapfumo. 


For farther on music for Mbi7a, see Paul RE Berliner，7He So oj Mpa MUSiC 0NQ TYUCio15S oje SHUoN0 
Peobjle of Zi1tbabme, Berkeley, 1978. Zimbabwean popular music is the subject ofstudy in Thomas Turino， 
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draws in the Mpayal94 towhnship jive style of neighbouring Ndebele South 
Africa as well as Zimbabwe?s ownjit style, a fusion thatallows him to propose 
atoncetwo diverging trajectories for hislisteners: one, marked by Shona lyrics 
and7ipOiastyle,signals national,even native,tradition,rural roots,the wisdom 
of the singer as ritual interlocutor with the ancestral Spirits; the other, made 
manifest by use of English, electric instruments, and the MpagaNlg4 rhythmic 
drive ofthe Ndebele people, points at modern life, urbanization, Pan-African 
cosmopolitanism, world beat. And the songs activate other dualisms too: thus， 
even as the music primes the listener for dance, it is also heavily laden with 
Stimulus for thought - there is the moral message of the lyrics, the temporary 
emergence ofmelodic lines 位 om the kaleidoscopic cycle of7pbiza-style sound， 
andthedeliberatejuxtaposition ofso manysymbolsofmodernityand tradition. 
The twentieth century sav in many places a decline in musical performance 
as an inextricable part ofsome broader traditional way of life - singing a rice- 
husking song, for instance, was part ofthe daily task of preparing food among 
the Li people in Hainan Island, southern China, before the introduction of 
electric husking mills.32 The disappearance of such forms, and the rise of nevww， 
commercialized genres, led some in the middle years of the twentieth century 
to despair. Fearing the impending“cultural grey-oub of global VWesterniza- 
tion, American folklorist Alan Lomax grimly forecasted: "Soon there will be 
nowhere to go and nothing worth staying home for.31 Mtukudzis output, at 
once pointing atthe newand richly indexing tradition, shows exactly hovw the 
twentieth century?s new genres generate and disseminate new layers of mean- 
ing. Syncretism, here, is notan Uneasy jumble of irreconcilable stylistic traits， 
butacompositional-cum-production Strategy reflecting the point thatone can 
beboth African and modern, rooted in tradition and forward-looking. 
Worldbeatisnotnormally paintedasakind ofchampion instance ofpositive 
musical semantics.Therearehardquestionstoojittleaskedabouttheeconomic 
Structures that underpin the international music industry.3? It is increasingly 
evident that the copyright system brings benefit and profit to the owner of 
Certain kinds of musical product while placing legal restriction in the way of 
others (though the music industry is hardly alone in this). The same recording 
technology that brings attention to Tuku beat outside Zimbabwe also brings 
all manner of external competitors into the Zimbabwean market. The weight 
ofdistributive muscle behind these external competitors means that it is easier， 


Natioaalisk，Cos1tobolita1ls 010 Pobxiar WMSiC zi Zitbabe，Chicago，1999; see particularly pP. 294-3o0o. 
Analysis ofthe broader genre ofworld music is provided byTimothy Taylor, Global Pobp: To Mazsic, or 
Marpet, London, 1997 and Aubertb Za MU5igWHe de PNtye. 

3o Yang Mu,'"MusicLossAmong Ethnic Minorities in China: A Comparison ofthe Liand Hui Peoples”， 
45i01 Ms1C 27/1 (1995-6), pp. 103-31; pp. 108-9. 

31 Alan Lomax, Fo So19 Sbye ad Cxibtye, Washington, 1968, p. 4. 

32 See also Martin Scherzingers chapter in this book (pp. 587-9o belovw). 
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asTimothyTaylornotes,"to buy,say,Madonnain Chinathan CuiJian,thelead- 
ing Chinese rock musician, in the US.233 It is certainly easier to buy Madonna 
in Britain than Mtukudzi，or even Mapfumo. Moreover it is currently true 
that top Zimbabwean musicians can make more money in a single Western 
COncert than in a year of performing at home.34 As a result, many novw live 
and perform primarily overseas (Mtukudzi remains a rare exXception to this), a 
tendency that some interpret as a frther expression of colonial exploitation: 
Where we once deployed military might to gain preferential markets and nat- 
Ural resoUrces, now we Use economic power and international legislation to 
do the same, enticing away the best musicians to Provide for ouUT own enter- 
tainment in a framework that encourages their voices to be contrasting from 
OUT Own (which we like to take as culturally and spiritually “authentic) but 
not entirely distinct (Mtukudzi?s discs sell better than what are sometimes 
called ethnographic CDs). Whatever the accuracy of these criticisms in partic- 
ular instances, a Striking feature of the last several decades of the twentieth 
century is that insofar as Western-based musicindustriesand institutions have 
co-optednon-Vestern musiciansasexoticothersfordisplay,this co-option has 
also given them a platform ffom which to project their own voices. The global 
commercialization ofworld music has not reduced the ability of musicians to 
wedtogether potentand affective social symbols that demand decoding bythe 
listener.Theeloquentsyncretism ofthe mosteffective world beattracks,then， 
Suggests one of the key characteristics of twentieth-century musical change: 
musics widespread uncoupling from traditional social roles worldwide has 
hardly divested it ofsocial meaning. Rather, the syncretism itself points at the 
ongoing search for new meanings, new roles in a world increasingly joined up 
but resolutely not averaged out.35 


Change, continuities and conclusions 


The changes brought by Western music to the traditions of elsewhere during 
thetwentieth centuryhavebeen profoundandnumerous.VWesterninstruments 
and music have been widely adopted around the world. Where indigenous 
instruments and repertories have been retained, these instruments and their 
performance techniques have been subjected to major revision in many loca- 
tions; while standardization tovwards Western norms is most usual there has 


33 Taylor, Copax/LPobp,p.2o1.Notincidentally,myown observations during severaltripsto Chinasuggest 
that it has for some time also been easier to buy Madonna there than Cui Jian. Cuis dubious reputation 
among political circles contributes to this. 

34 Jndy Kendall and Banning Eyre，Zimbabwe”, in Simon Broughton, Mark Ellingham, and Richard 
Trillo (eds.), TFTord Masic: THe Roxg GCxide,London, 1999, Vol. I, pp. 7o6-16; p. 7o6. 

35 See also Philip V. Bohlman，7He Sity o Fo 反 Mic 访 he Modemi ITord， Bloomington，1988， 


pp. 121-4o. 
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also been aless commonly encountered trend towards exoticization. The new 
technologyofsound recordingand broadcasting,centred throughoutmuch of 
the centuryonthe radio,broughtnew musical experiences to listeners in many 
Parts of the worldi it also led many of them to key transformations of musical 
concepts,asmusicbecameadisembodied productanditstop performerslarger- 
than-life media stars. Meanwhile, while accelerated human movement during 
the lastone hundred years underlined the continuing contribution of musical 
performancetomigrantscollectiveexperiencing ofidentity,newtransnational 
complexitiesappearin thesoundscapessummonedupinsongandinstrumental 
performance as musicians adaptto the realities ofa new cultural system. Inter- 
cultural musical contact occurs at other venues also, and can feed back from 
these to musicians" home communities. Touristand touring performances, for 
instance,are COntexts SUSsceptible to several kinds ofmusical change,including 
the secularization and the professionalization of folk traditions. These same 
changes are typically reinforced with the rise of Western-derived music con- 
Servatories, and the rethinking of traditions that conservatories, State ensem- 
bles, orthe multinational music industry set in train runs parallel to several of 
the other shifts already mentioned. 

Yeb and despite a widespread decline under Western impact of musical per- 
formance as an inherent part of a traditional way of life in many locations， 
musics social role can hardly be said to have diminished in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Instead, nevw meanings have been pushed forward by the many nevw con- 
texts Within which music is seen, heard, or discussed. Neither has pervasive 
change and the rise of so many new and transformed musics necessarily led 
to a breakdown in musical continuity. On the contrary,， several of the case 
studies above suggest that many of the changes in twentieth-century music- 
making can beexplainedastendingtowardstheensuringofmusical continuity. 
Technological means,suchasbroadcastingandthecassette recorder,playacru- 
cial role: learners worldwide notonly getto hearthe musicofanothertimeand 
Place butb potentially, to hear it repeatedly until they can imitate it minutely， 
and the stars of the past live on through their recorded backlist. Those who 
have moved elsewhere permanently often retaina deep attachmentto the music 
of their former homes, while many journey temporarily (if only to the nearest 
COncert hall or CD shop) in order specifically to hear the music of elsewhere. 
Specialist institutions further act to preserve musics, even ifthis preservation 
itselfequates to a transformation of a kind. 

Notall is change, then.A few yards from a streetstall selling pirated CDs of 
Taiwanese aboriginal pop star A-Mei, with their westernized instrumentation 
and Song Structures, Mr Chen Shiwen takes up his soza (shawm) and, like his 
fatherbefore him (whoseensembleplacehenowtfills),addsitsstridentsound to 
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theswirling melange ofrhythm and virile melodythatfillstheuppercourtyard 
ofthe Chenghuang Miao Temple,Jilong,Northern Taiwani dedicated to Xiqin 
Wangye,in frontofwhoseimagewaversastream ofincense,the performance is 
acommemoration ofancestors distant and close.Again, everyyear since 1848， 
celebrants in Glen Rock, Pennsylvania, have stepped out from midnight until 
dawn on Christmas Day to make the rounds of the community, singing carols 
originally imported from northern England. And it is not onjly religious tra- 
ditions that exhibit continuity: as English music researcher and violinist Paul 
Davenport commented, "You know, we came to this music with ideas of pre- 
Serving the national tradition, and there is that, but really we keep doing 站 
because we like it, because we like playing music together.?36 

The Western impact on other musics is clearly a major strand of a history of 
music in the twentieth century. This impact has been felt in terms of musical 
language (equal-tempered tuning, for instance, and fixed song forms in pop- 
ular music, and in technology (the many musical roles of the saxophone, for 
example). Many genres have been lifted out of previous contexts and roles by 
the forces of musical globalization，generating new patterns of power, value， 
and emotion in the process. Perhaps mostnotable ofall, however, has been the 
Widespread westernization of ideas about music, and about the kinds of insti- 
tutions setup to mediate it. But, in theend,ahistory ofmusic in the twentieth 
century is not only astory ofchange, Western-induced or otherwise. Itmay be 
thatthekeymusical occurrencein the twentieth centurywasnotahigh-profile， 
one-o 任 event or Stream like the invention ofthe synthesizer, the development 
of serialism, the rise ofmusic video, or the excavation ofthe Bronze Age ritual 
bells of Marquis Yi.37 Instead, it may be the much-repeated, often unassum- 
ing, realization that each of us makes in some form: that music is something 
We take recourse to for rewards including personal and collective expression， 
intellectual and emotional stimulation, and interpersonal fellowship. In that， 
at least music at the end ofthe twentieth century is exactly what it was at the 
end of the nineteenth, Western impact Or no. 
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Music of a century: museum culture and 
the politics ofsubsidy 


LEON BOTSTEIN 


The predicament: a musical culture at the margins 


From the perspective of the first decade of the current century, the career 
of high-art concert music during the twentieth century is not a Story with a 
happy end. A significant number of contemporary participants in the world 
of so-called classical music, particularly journalists, look back at the twentieth 
centuryasan era ofdeepening gloom and decay.! The last century,itis argued， 
bequeathed to the next an unresolved and deepening crisis. The traditions 
of instrumental and vocal music cultivated in the public sphere since 175o 
gradually lost their appeal and a significant hold on the public imagination. 
Despitestriking developmentsinthetransmission ofmusicbyelectronicmeans 
throughout the twentieth century (thereby ensuring musics wide accessibil- 
ity),classical musicmoved to the peripheryofcultureand politics. In particular， 
new music for the concert stage commanded less attention during the second 
half of the century than at any time in the previous two hundred years. The 
suggestion made by Carl Dahlhaus in 1972 that the Mahler revival ofthe 196os 
might function as a bridge between the traditions of the nineteenth century 
andtheavant-garde ofthe twentieth seems,in retrospect,notto have been pre- 
Scient.” The embrace of Mahler coincided with a shift away from modernism. 
Theaccessible postmodernism ofPhilip Glass,LouisAndriessen,and Arvo Pirt 
has not suUcceeded in creating a resurgence of wide audience interest in new 
music, the briefsuccess ofHenryk Gorecki"s 1976 Third Symphony (SyMzjpo7ty 
ofSomomwHl soxtds) notwithstanding. 

The causes adduced for the decline of interest in classical music are 
many, ranging 位 om aesthetic critiques, accounts of the deleterious impact of 


1 The sources forthis are numerous. See forexample Norman Lebrechts columns in the _ Dai 7T2L&g7aj1 
人 fom 26 April 2ooo and 1 February 2ool, and Kyle Gann, “Death Wish”, in Tjpe Vilayge Toice, 1o January 
2001;as Well as the Writings in THpe New ZTznes by its chiefmusic critics Edqward Rothstein and Bernard 
Holland during the 199os. For a different analysis see Charles Rosen?s essay “The Future of Music"， Ne 
Zo7RReyviemw oFBooks 48/2o (2001), pp. 6o-5. 

2 CarlDahlhaus,*Dieritselhafte PopularititGustavMahlers.ZufluchtvorderModerneoderderAnfang 
derNeuen Musik?,in Heinz-Klaus Metzgerand Rainer Riehn (eds.), Gzystav Mapjer Decpgesetz 妃 Munich， 


1999, PP. 3-7- 
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early-twentieth-century modernism, and claims of a precipitous decline in 
cultural standards and taste in late-twentieth-century mass society. There is a 
consensus thataradical transformation in the patterns ofmusical life occurred， 
creatingasharp rupturewith pastpracticesandalteringtastesandexpectations. 
The onset of decline in the audience for so-called serious or classical music is 
dated most often to thelate 195os and early 196os: in this account, the classical 
traditions ofconcertand operatic music continued to gain in audience sizeand 
Prestige in the firsthalfofthe twentieth century, stimulated by access to new 
technologies of sound reproduction.3 By the end of the century, however, in 
the major metropolitan areas ofthe United States only1.5 per cent ofthe radio 
audience, representing a mere 350;)0oo people, listened to any classical music 
at al]. Thirty-six per cent were tuning into to a mix of country and western， 
adult popular music (the oftficial term for eclectic popular programming), and 
African-American Urban music. There are cuUrrently only 145 stations out of a 
total of 13;,Joo in the United States categorized as featuring fine-arts program- 
ming, most ofthem offering a mixed daily fare in which classical music plays 
only a small role; few are dedicated to concert musicand opera.4 

The erosion in audience interest has also been measured in terms of age 
distribution. In North America, for example, the median age of listeners to 
classical radio has persistently remained in the range of52-6o, which is indeed 
ancientin terms ofthe radio-listeningand CD-buying public(wphose targetage 
in terms ofthe marketing ofpopular music is more than thirty years youngen). 
Bythe1l98osthetypical subscribertoan orchestral concertseriesvwas described， 
quite properly, as middle-aged. In contrast to the subscription patterns of the 
laternineteenth centuryyattendancenolongerconstitutedafamilyhabitpassed 
人 om one generation to the next and there seemed to be few young people at 
COncerts.TheinteractionswWithineducatedsegmentsofsocietythatencouraged 
audiences in the past to gather and socialize at public occasions of high-art 
music-making haveshifted moreto artmuseums, galleries,and movie theatres， 
The social allure ofconcertattendance has weakened. Social acquaintance and 
COherence, of the Sort depicted in Franz Matschs and Gustav Klimtes 1888 
group portraits oftheaudience (each entitled 4Udito7zzl at te OU BUG 态 eat 让， 
couldalso beobserved in jiz-de-siecle concerthalls;jz bytheend ofthe twentieth 
century anonymity within the audience had become the norm. Perhaps, as 
the radio statistics suggest, today?s elderly audiences can be replaced by new 


3 See Roland Gelatt, THpe Fabxloxs Phozogyabp: 1877-I977, New York, 1977. 

4 Arbitron Inc. Statistics for 1998 and 2ool. It is important to note that the radio marketing defini- 
tion of'classical music' is neither consistent nor narrowi it frequently includes repertoire considered by 
concertgoers as pops and crossover music. 

jg See the reproductions in Colin B. Bailey (ed.), Gxstay KZ2At 庆 Mode7mlis1t 太 友 e MRI New York, 20o01， 
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groups ofthe elderly. But given the decline of music education in schools and 
homes, the recruitment of successive generations of adult audiences remains 
an Unsolved problem. In the era before recording, musical interest required 
Some personal connection to the active making ofmusic, and a musical literacy 
that connected the listener to live performance. Printed texts were central to 
this dynamics. In the absence ofan effective surrogate to SUch literacyy classical 
concert music could be doomed even as a form of geriatric entertainment. 

Themedianageand small size ofthe publicfor classical music seem plausible 
asevidenceofdecline in partbecause ofthestark contrastwith theexpectations 
generated by late-twentieth-century mass consumer markets. Success in pop 
androckmusicis measuredin the manyhundreds ofthousands,ifnot millions， 
of listeners, viewers,and consumers. One can reasonably ask whether classical 
music ever had a younger or (in percentage terms) larger audience,， particu- 
larly ifthe wider range oftoday”s population and the shorter life expectancies 
in the past are taken into account. Nonetheless, within the confines of the 
Urban nineteenth-century middle classes, music education - the acquisition 
of habits of domestic music-making and participation in amateur choral and 
instrumental groups linked to concert attendance - possessed a prestige and 
prominence not equalled in the twentieth;6 the musical culture of the late 
eighteenth century had been embraced by and adapted to the industrializing 
nineteenth century. The aspiration to acquire skills connected to the classi- 
cal tradition spanned generations and involved adults and children alike.” By 
COntrast, the rapid growth ofpop and rock music after the Second World War 
was almost wholly restricted to the young. As those who were young in the 
196os aged, however, they retained their interest in these repertories, and so 
an attachment to the wide repertoire of pop and rock - to its traditions - has 
become acharacteristicofthe middle-aged.Through recording,popular music 
has developed its own history and classical canon. 

Butthe predicament faced by the classical-music tradition cannotbe under- 
Stood merely as a consequence of a late-twentieth-century youth culture. The 
ubiquity and popularity of sound films and television - narrative Scripts with 
Sound accompaniment - helped diminish the pre-1914 aura ofthe live public 
performance of instrumental music of longer duration. Insofar as symphonic 
CODCerts Still feature large-scale works with explicit or implied narratives, the 
attraction to the conCcert exXperience as an engrossing and prolonged exercise 
of the imagination has become harder to sustain in the face of competition 
from modern cinema. Television, the video cassette and their successors, from 
the DVD to the computer, have only accelerated the displacement of the live 


6 See Walter Salmen, Das Ko1ze] 记 Bi1e KGIescpicpte, Munich, 1988. 
7 See Hans Engel, Mzs 碗 2004 Geselscpa 太 :Baxsteize ZU etter MMSIRSOziologie, Berlin, 196o. 
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COncertand its aura as an anachronism. Music that relies on repetition, atmo- 
Sphere, mood, and colour in the manner pioneered by Liszt has lost its appeal 
asaunique opportunity to experience, in public, ordinary time transformed.8 

In any case, erosion in the significance of the inherited musical culture Was 
already being debated in the 193os; a mix of technological and social change 
washeld responsiblefortheweakening ofnineteenth-centuryhabits ofmusical 
education.9 Starting with the generation born in the late 193os, and despite 
the wider availability of formal schooling, middle-class children (particularly 
males) came ofage withoutthe same participatory connection to thetraditions 
ofconcertinstrumentaland vocal musicthattheir parents or grandparents had. 
This meantthat,though numbers ofchildren, teenagers,andadolescentsin the 
West continued to rise after 1945, an ever-smaller percentage ofyoung adults 
Were potential future members of the audience for serious music.l2 By the 
end ofthe century new elites of literate, affluent individuals were indifferent 
to the legacy of high-art music. Consider, symbolically, the attitudes of Post- 
Second World War American Presidents. Bill Clinton and George Bush (father 
and Son) have never willingly attended a concert or bought a classical CD. But 
Harry Truman, an autodidact without the college education of other Presi- 
dents,wantedhis daughterto bea concertsinger; Richard Nixon played violin 
in the Whittier College orchestra, dabbled at the piano, and adored Eugene 
Ormandy; John Kennedy invited Pablo Casals to the White House; and Jimmy 
Carter (who listened constantly to classical music) cajoled Vladimir Horowitz 
into playing for him. 

In North America，enrolments in University music courses dedicated to 
the Western classical heritage declined during the second half of the century. 
Periodicals directed at music lovers, such as THe WMzxsicaL Zeader (1895-1967)， 
THeMetro1ome(1881-1965),7je Etkde(1883-1957),and MsicaL47Me7ica ceased 
publication.:: Amateurismandthemostrudimentaryforms ofmusicliteracy in 
theclassicaltradition withinthepublicasawholebecameincreasinglyrare;they 
havebeen replacedbyathrivingactiveengagementwithpopularmusic,centred 
on electric instruments (particularly the guitar) and the formation of count- 
less rock bands by adolescents and young adults. And these shifts in taste and 
Prestige during the final decades of the century coincided with a perceived 


8 Leon Botstein, Hearing is Seeing: Thoughts on the History of Music and the Imagination?，MzsicZL 
Qu&arte 站 79 (1995)) PP. 581-9. 

9 See for example Eberhard Preussner，'Ausblick，in Die DGelicpe MUWSIRRMULt，Hamburg，1935， 
PP. 199-210. 

1o The analogy here is with sports. The personal experience ofamateurism has remained indispensable 
to the formation of a spectator public, as the examples of soccer, tennis, and golf suggest. Insofar as 
concert-goingand record-collecting are analogous to watching sports, a decline in amateurism will lead to 
an erosion in the numbers ofspectators. 

11 MsicaL47ierica ceased publication in 1964, followed by a brief revival between 1987 and 1992. 
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failure of the concert tradition to reach diverse cultural groups, particularly 
in Europe and North America. In the United States, concert music fell into a 
politically and culturally charged chasm created by accelerating demographic 
changes.Attachmenttohigh-artmusichad weakenedamongthird-andfourth- 
generation descendants of the white Europeans (particularly the German and 
North European immigration from the nineteenth century) whose leadership 
had sustained the classical traditions as vehicles through which cultural con- 
tinuities with Europe could be expressed.2 For immigrants from Mexico and 
Latin America,and for African Americans, classical music was partofa cultural 
heritage that had little to do with them. This distance Was exacerbated by the 
frequencywith which classical music continued to be construedasaesthetically 
normative by its older, largely white, middle- and upper-class adherentsi the 
failure to draw a large diverse audience was attributed by them to a general 
decline in standards of taste. Theallegation of bias in this argument of decline 
SeemedplausiblesinceinheritedwhiteAmerican (Anglo)and Central European 
cultural traditions were being displaced as the demography of North America 
diversified. 

Classical musichas neverhada comfortable place in democraticculture,even 
in morehomogeneous nationswith egalitarian ideals. Ithas been stronglyasso- 
ciated with the habits of the monarchy, the landed aristocracy and gentry of 
theeighteenth century,and the patronage ofnineteenth-century robber-baron 
financiers;23 it is still seen - with the exception of the occasional mass pub- 
lic encounter with selections from the standard Italian operatic repertoire - 
as entertainment characteristic of social ambition, wealth, and privilege. This 
Socio-political linkage persists despite countervailing tendencies, including 
the Symphonic Pops concert format most Successfully cultivated in Boston.A 
fewclose connections remain between late-nineteenth-andtwentieth-century 
compositional conventions and popular taste, such as Hollywood film music 
fromthesoundtracks ofearlyanimationtotheworkofMaxSteiner,E.W.Korn- 
gold, Ernst Toch, Bernard Herrmann, Lalo Shifrin, Miklos Rosza, and more 
recentlyJohn WilliamsandTan Dun.Buttheselinkshavenotwidenedtheinter- 
est in classical music. Neither did the extraordinary period between 192o and 
196o when an intense interaction between jazz and classical musicians, even 
within the avant-garde, created seminal works within a distinctly American 
musical canon::4 the 193osand early 194os (from which Aaron Copland?s most 
popularscores date) werethehigh pointofamnusical populism in concertmusic. 

12 Helen Lefkowitz Horowitz,Cxitbtyeaad 友 eC 询 : CUTGLPHiN 世 7o 罗 2 CHicago 帮 ole788os 如 1977， 
Lexington, 1976, and Milton Goldin, THe WMzsic Merchaxtt, London, 1965. 

13 SeeRonaldL.Davis, 4BistomyoHMasici4Me7icaotE 泥 ,TO 以 大 TpeGidedyeaxs1865-1920,Huntington， 


198o. 
14 See Carol J. Oja, MaRiG MUWSiC Mode11l: Nem 2 状态 友 e 19205S, New York, 2000. 
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Bytheend ofthe centuryeven jazz had fallen victim to audience abandonment 
andapathy; like the classical tradition,ithas been forced to seek refuge in uni- 
versities and not-for-profit entities requiring subsidy. This dwindling interest 
in formerly prestigious and dominant musical traditions was not restricted to 
NorthAmerica: in thefinal decade ofthe centuryitbecamepalpablealsoamong 
both the majority and the leading minority non-white populations of Britain， 
France, and Germany. 

Meanwhile popularmusic, buttressed after thefirst decades ofthe twentieth 
Centurybyhighlysuccessfuland increasinglycentralized patternsofownership 
and marketing,becameacommoditysusceptibletoeasymass distribution.The 
dance and the hit song were Short forms well adapted to modern media, both 
in terms ofthe economics ofradio timeand the distribution of recorded mate- 
rials, particularly before the long-playing record and the CD.5 Popular music 
Was able to assimilate diverse influences and project back a strong political 
component within an accessible, seemingly international style that cut across 
classand ethnic divides and became the unifying voice ofa social group defined 
by generation. Elvis Presley is credited as the father of rock and roll because 
he applied jazz and bebop rhythms to the country musiche grew up with,just 
as the Beatles borrowed heavily from black British and American jazz groups 
fortheir earlycompositions. Both putforth music that permitted a wide cross- 
Section ofthe population around the world to appropriate itand investit with 
personal significance, all with relative ease. 

With its density，complexity, and experimentalism，classical music - and 
especially the more avant-garde music wWTitten between 1925 and 1975 - Su 人- 
fered by comparison. Even in the large-scale, more conservative twentieth- 
Century orchestral repertoire (such as Mahler，Shostakovich, and Sibelius)， 
the emphasis on the autonomy, Structure, and independent logic of musical 
materials created a negative coOntrast to the successful synthesis in the popular 
world between commercial viability and political and social relevance;i clas- 
Sical music could not shed its antirdemocratic character as an Opaque, 放 not 
obscure, preservelacking clear social or political relevance.I6 And thesuspicion 
ofan incompatibility between mass democracyand the classical traditions Was 
only reinforced by the dominant attitudes ofleading musical modernists after 
1945. On the one hand, contemporary music of the 19gos and 196os, much of 
it inspired by the Second Viennese School (particularly Webern) and radical 
experimentalism (in the spirit of Ives, Cowell, and Cage), made little contact 


15 See William Howland Kennedy, Recozded WMSic 太 4Ne7iCQN 了 工 轮 : 7TNe PHoxzog7ajj ON0 PobxUaT7 Me71107J 
189o-1945,New York, 1999. 

16 Foramoreoptimisticaccount ofthe pastvitalityand the future ofclassical musicin American musical 
life see Richard Crawford, de7icass WUsicaLTL:4 stoy, New York, 2oo1. 
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with such traditional audiences as still existed for classical music; on the other, 
and despite its resistance to convention, new music gained few convertsamong 
the young, even in the tumultuous 196os. Defenders of postVWebern mod- 
ernism often revelled in its lack of connection to a larger public and its lack 
of susceptibility to easy listening.!7 But for those thrilled by the emotional 
intensity and subversive fashions of the Rolling Stones，cerebral arguments 
of the Sort pioneered by 工 W. Adorno against political and social tyranny as 
manifested in romantic musical conventions, jazz, and commercial pop music 
werenotcompelling.The dependenceon philanthropyandthe demeanourand 
etiquette of the concert hall marked the art-music tradition (even at coOncerts 
of new music) as old-fashioned and socially distant. Classical music signified 
Snobbery and misplaced exclusivity.18 

This mid-twentieth-century dynamic was only further reinforced by late- 
twentieth-century trends in cultural criticism，notably within the academy. 
Theclaims,following linesofargumentdevelopedby Shaftesburyand Schiller, 
thathigh-art musical culture possessed superior aesthetic or ethical value were 
cast into doubt by new interpretive Strategies in musicology and criticismy, in 
partencouragedbytheexample ofcultural studies. Despitethe presumedinflu- 
ence on SUch approaches from Adorno, his normative aesthetic biases gained 
little resonance: rural and Urban musical forms outside the concert tradition 
(So-called folk and popular music) became objects of substantial research and 
closereading.In termsofanalysisand criticismtheyhaveassumedaprestigeas 
cultural forms competitive with that of concert music.2? Butin this regard the 
career of new concert music in the later twentieth century stands in consider- 
able contrastto therealmsoftheliteraryand thevisual. In thesefieldsthere was 
a fertile interaction between popular culture and mass entertainment on the 
onehand,andthe genresand techniques ofhigh-arttraditionson theother:the 
appropriation ofeverydayorcommonobjects,technologies,and issuesasmate- 
rials for art-making is evident in the work of Andy Warhol, Roy Lichtenstein， 
and more recently Je 任 Koons, Cindy Sherman, Nam June Paik, and Bill Viola， 
While popular culture also became a Source for high-art practices in sculp- 
ture，photography, film, and video art. In new musical composition，how- 
ever, SUch cross-fertilization never materialized in a vital and consistent way， 
With the exception ofa few notable post-1975 developments.2 Folk traditions 


17 Consider Milton Babbitte's 1958 essay for the magazine 感 iFideliby entitled (by the editonD “Who 
Cares if You Listen?, reprinted in Oliver Strunk (ed.), Sozxyce ReadilGs 加 WMSic Bistomy (rev.edn), NewYork， 
1998, pp. 1305-11. 

18 See for example Stephen Johnson, "Larger than Live”", Cxa7dia, 19 January 2001. 

19 SeeKyle Gann, 47e7icaNt WUSLC 训 太 ee TeNtie 太 Celt, NewYork, 1997,and Allen Forte, Liste1247 如 
CUassical 4Me7ica1t Pobxlar 9019S, New Haven, 2001. 

20 Gann, 471E1iCQE WUWSIC, PP. 291-324. 
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and popular genres may have found new status and attention within serious 
musical scholarship, but the synthesis between popular and art forms all but 
ceased during the mid-twentieth century. 

In this respecb art music after 1945 Stands in Stark contrast to its own his- 
tory. The dialectical and reciprocal connections between high-art traditions 
and popular and folk music, evident in the work of composers from Haydn 
to Brahms，Liszt，Stravinsky，Bartok，Jandicek，Ives，Cowell，Copland, and 
Szymanowski, were decisivelyundermined by serialism despite its retention of 
rhythmic formulae derived from tonal practice.21 From Suiome to Die Ziebe dey 
Dazae, Richard Strauss continued to make ironic references to popular music， 
but after 1918 he was considered isolated from the dominant trends of new 
music; in the modernist music of the 195gos SUch cross-referencing essentially 
disappeared. Equally,，popular-musical traditions largely ceased to reference 
'arb-musicalmodels.The pointisillustrated with particularclaritybythe great- 
est late-twentieth-century Success in the musical theatre, the work ofAndrew 
Lloyd Webber. Late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century musical theatre 
owed much to the opera tradition: both Johann Strauss Jr. and Emmerich 
Ka 和 mandepended onanaudible farce-like interplaywith high-artconventions， 
as did Frank Loesser and Leonard Bernstein. Lloyd Webbers scores, however， 
donot display explicit references to or parodies ofeither new or older operatic 
conventions. They do not demand recognition of an undercurrent of musical 
satire based in a history ofmusic with which the audience is deemed familiar. 

Insum,thetraditions ofclassical high-artmusicincreasinglyappeared either 
obscure or peripheral within the cultural currents of the late twentieth cen- 
tury.2 One further startling comparison Underscores the point. Beginning in 
the 187os, a substantial cadre of younger middle-class Europeans - many of 
them university students -embraced Wagner,both his musicand the disparate 
ideologies his music inspired. Their parents” generation Understood this as 
a form of rebellion and self-assertion. Wagners extraordinary influence, for 
good or for 鹿 , was debated regularly in homes and in the daily Pressi the cen- 
tral issues of the day, including national identity, the response to modernity， 
and anti-Semitism，were intimately bound up with Wagners music and its 
influence over the minds of the young. In 195os and 196os North America, a 
comparable concern focused on rock and roll, while in the 199os, coOntroversy 
Surrounded rap music and the music-based culture of hiphop. (Many young 
intellectuals today count hiphop as crucial to their political and cultural out- 
look.) As in the response to Wagnerism，controversy over rap and hiphop?s 


21 See Paul Griffiths, Modemz Mazsic old 41jter Diyrectioxs Stce 1945,， Oxford, 1995. 
22 SeeKurt Blaukopf Masica1ZL 碟 加 0 Chalgig society (tr. David Martinell), Portland, 1992. 
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moral and political consequences and influence is divided along generational 
and racial lines;i even the overt violence and brutality of hiphop can be com- 
pared to Wagner (in whose work, as Thomas Mann deftly revealed, incest Was 
rendered palatable alongside considerable aspects of immorality and racism， 
no matter how well these dimensions were cloaked in myth23). he contra- 
dictions in Wagners revolution are also Present: hiphop articulates an argu- 
ment of rebellion and critique，but its inherent aesthetic characteristics can 
be understood as undercutting the authenticity of its subversion. Like all its 
pop and rock precursors, hiphop is market driven and manipulative, demon- 
Strating an enviable and brilliant capacity to pander to the tastes ofthe public 
andexploitopportunities for financial gain -andallin the name ofachallenge 
to authority. This pattern is reminiscent of Wagners Strategy and claims for 
himself. 

VWhether hiphop can be considered a serious and significant movement is in 
this context irrelevanti the centrality of it and its rock and pop Precursors as 
acultural phenomenon is not in dispute, any more than is the importance of 
Wagner in late-nineteenth-century culture and politics - not only in German- 
Speaking Europe,butin France,Britain,andRussiaaswell.Butthereisnothing 
in the realm of post-1945 contemporary instrumental or vocal music - inclu- 
Sive ofexperimentalism and the avant-garde -thathas remotelyapproximated 
the influence ofVWagner in the nineteenth century or that of popular and rock 
music during the second half of the twentieth. And this decline in influence 
makes it all the more remarkable to observe the countervailing trends during 
the same period. Inabsolute numbers,therearemore listeners to more concert 
musicand opera than ever before. In North America and in Europe, the num- 
ber oforchestras, opera companies, chamber ensembles, concerts, and concert 
Series has remained remarkablyhigh in urban centres,suburbia,and rural areas 
alike.There aresummer festivals everywhere,and more classical music is avail- 
able on recordings than ever before. The abandoning of public-school music 
Programmes by state education boards in America has been countered by the 
active Support of privately funded supplementary programmes in schools and 
in after-school programmes that teach instruments. Enrolments in music con- 
Servatories have remained buoyant and the production of new generations of 
classically trained performers with unparalleled technical proficiency has con- 
tinued ataremarkable pace. More remarkably, the entire tradition ofVWestern 
musicfrom the eighteenth to thetwentieth centuries has overthe pastquarter- 
Century become integrated into the culturalhabits ofthe middle class in several 


23 See the 19og short story byThomas Mann, “The Blood ofthe Walsungs, in Dea 故 zh Tejice ad Other 
Stories (tr. H. 工 Lowe-PortenD, London, 1991, p. 292. 
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Asian nations, particularly Japan and South Korea. Interest in Western music 
continues to grow in China in a fascinating symbiosis with native Chinese 
musical traditions. 

But despite all this, the sense of deterioration continues Unabated. What is 
it that permits the robust and sustained presence of a concert life, perform- 
ers, recordings, and concert organizations to coexist alongside the perceived 
marginalization ofthe high-artrepertoire and its inherited performance tradi- 
tions? The answer lies partially in the fact that over the course of the twenti- 
eth century concert performers and performing organizations have gradually 
asSsumed a dominant 这 not exclusive role as guardians of the past. They have 
become curators ofa museum of historical performing art. They are only indi- 
rectand intermittent participants in the creation of new Work. Their role in 
Shaping a novel, aesthetic, contemporary sensibility is limited to re-creation. 
Evenin thecase ofopera,agenrethathasundergoneamarkedrevival ofinterest 
in recent years, the overwhelming focus has been on a canon of works written 
between the mid-eighteenth century and the firsthalfofthe twentieth. 

What is new is often limited to the manner in which the historical works 
is presented. The sustained interest of 'arb-music audiences in music from 
the medieval to the early classical periods, performed on period instruments， 
is perhaps the most striking evidence of a late-twentieth-century attitude to 
the concert tradition as an acoustic museum.24 The more profound influence 
of the early-music phenomenon has been not in its ubiquitous offerings of 
pseudo-antique musical experiences (even to the point ofcostumed musicians 
and candlelight performances) but in how it has influenced more mainstream 
ensembles in repertory and performance practices. The premium placed on 
authenticity in performance fits neatly into the late-twentieth-century con- 
Struct of concert life as existing under the obligation to Preserve an accurate 
accountofavanishedtradition historicallyandculturallypotentin itsowntime. 
The twentieth century, in this view, witnessed the death of classical music as 
anactive contemporary cultural form, and its rebirth as a museum cateringtoa 
limited public. Those few who seek itout desire a constructed point ofcontact 
With the past, perhapsasatheatrical opportunity for nostalgia,an oblique form 
of cultural criticism, or merely as entertainment. 


The museum function 


The perception that the concert and opera tradition is not Viable as a living 
art has itself contributed to its relegation as a museum. New music and living 


24 Seetheessays in Nicholas Kenyon (ed.), 4zthenticibj aad Eu Msic Oxford, 1988,and Colin Lawson 
and Robin Stowell, THe 矶 istoical Pezj7tU1ce ofMUSic: 401 Ttroductoz, Cambridge, 1999, PP. 151-61. 
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composers within that tradition have a comparatively minor role in contem- 
Porary live performance, recording,and broadcast.The striking stability in the 
curriculumand pedagogical materialsused in the teaching ofinstruments helps 
Preserve the museum function. In elementary piano and violin instruction， 
including the popular Suzuki method, the strategy and structure of technical 
trainingare directedatdeveloping the capacity to playrhythmic patterns,figu- 
rations,Sscales,intervals,and chords with accuracyand speed defined along tra- 
ditionaltonal lines;atmoreadvanced levels,the sequenceofviolin methodsand 
etudesfromKreutzerto Paganinihasremainedunchangedsincethe generation 
of the seminal early-twentieth-century pedagogues Auer, Sevcik, Crickboom， 
and Flesch.25 With the exception of a few twentieth-century works, partic- 
ularly those by Bartok, the standard concerto and sonata repertory in the 
advanced violin and piano classroom is strikingly similar to that which was 
in place in 1914, while in major international competitions high achievement 
and originality is defined by a standard repertoire from the eighteenth to the 
early twentieth century. In the 1998 violin finals of the prestigious Walter VV. 
Naumburg Competition in NewYork, five outof six contestants chose to play 
the Brahms concerto and onlyonefinalist, in any ofthe required genres, chose 
a twentieth-century worKk. And even that selection was hardly contemporary: 
the Schoenberg Fantasy op. 47, Written in 1949. 

The definition oftechnique in instrumental training, then, remains tied to a 
historical repertoire whose end point is the early twentieth century. The con- 
nection between the training ofperformance and the teaching ofcomposition 
and improvisation has atrophied, rendering the performance ofpastmusic dis- 
tinct from the capacity to manipulate the materials of music for the creation 
of new music. The close link between performance and composition, a main- 
Stay ofnineteenth- and early-twentieth-century practice (Consider the cases of 
Brahms, Bruckner, Debussy, Rachmaninov, or Mahlem, gave way to a signifi- 
cantly stricter separation of functions. As a young man, George Szell not only 
performed but composed (he was published by Universal Edition); so too did 
Bruno Walter and Otto Klemperer, while Jascha Heifetz, more modestly, fol- 
lowed in the path of Fritz Kreisler, writing popular tunes and making his own 
arrangements. Conversely, as pianists，Bartok and Shostakovich performed 
mainstream repertory as wellashis own compositions. Butasearlyas 1902and 
1905, Only five per cent of the musicians giving recitals under management by 
theleadingimpresario in Vienna performedtheir own compositions,>6and this 
pattern became increasingly entrenched as the century wore on. In the later 
halfofthe centurytherewere ofcourse composers who werealsoaccomplished 


25 Andreas Moser and Hans Joachim N6sselt, Cescpicpte des Fioliztsjiels, Vol. II, Tutzing, 1967. 
26 Leon Botstein， “Mnusic and Its Public>，Ph.D. diss.，Harvard University，1985,， Vol. V, appendix， 
table 1. 
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performers: Benjamin Britten,Olivier Messiaen, Michael Finnissy,and George 
Benjamin, for example. But with increasingly rare exceptions they restricted 
their performances to their own music, rather than pursuing an independent 
careerasaperformer.Otherthanahandful ofconductors,notablyPierre Boulez 
and Leonard Bernstein, there were few mnusicians with parallel careers as top- 
flight composers and performers. 

The advent ofregular orchestral concerts can be dated to the second quarter 
ofthe nineteenth century, and ifone peruses the repertoire in major centres of 
COncertjlife,one can observe the gradual construction ofa historical canon. By 
the mid-nineteenth century it was already clear that Beethoven had achieved 
unique status; his works provided the historical anchor in the repertory, while 
Mozartand Haydnwereviewedessentiallyasprecursors.(AMozartrenaissance 
would only occur in the 189os; no Haydn revival would take place until after 
the Second World War.) Yet before 19oo orchestral concerts revealed a stable 
balancebetweenhistoricalandcontemporarymusic.Thecomposersofthemid- 
nineteenth century continued to be performer-composers who wrote material 
fortheir own performances.The major conductors ofthe early twentieth cen- 
tury routinely composed,not only famous ones such as Felix Weingartnerand 
Wilhelm Furtwaingler,butalsolesserfiguressuchasRobertHeger.Conversely， 
although Richard Wagner can hardly be considered a performer in the class of 
Liszt, his influence as a conductor earned him distinction as an important 
performer. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, the incipient canon became increasingly 
resistant to facile expansion, despite the presence of new and contemporary 
music. As the audience widened and its level of musical literacy changed, its 
receptivity for and capacity to adapt to new music weakened: the repetition 
of the familiar led to the gradual exclusion of the new. Gustav Mahlers career 
Provides a case in point. His music was viewed variously as innovative, deriva- 
tive, and shocking. His penchant for integrating fragments from the everyday 
andhis persistenthabitofshattering thesurface ofsentimentality gave offence. 
His career and fame rested primarily on his role as an interpreter of the past， 
as a brilliant conductor of Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner. Nevertheless, as 
the careers of Strauss and Elgar indicate, it was possible to be successful as a 
composer ofnew concertand opera music before the Second World War. That 
亿 ct doesnot obscuretheevidence ofincreasing conservatism on the partofthe 
audience. The guidebooks to the concert repertoire published between 1887 
and 1951 show amarked increase ofattention to older music atthe expense of 
contemporary repertoire.27 


27 Compare Hermann Kretzschmar，FWjpyer dc de 天 ozerkaal，Leipzig，1887，with Max Burck- 
hardt, FUjpyerach dieKozzeb1U5i, Berlin 19o9/1918,and Gerhartvon Westerman, KJQUNE7S 天 OUZe1t17e7] 
Munich, 1951. 
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The processes of recording and broadcasting created unintended and novel 
commercial and Structural barriers to the propagation of new music. An 
enlarged audience became familiar with music not by playing it themselves 
orremembering alive performance butbyphearing abroadcastor, more impor- 
tantly, by playing a record at home over and over again. It was repetition in 
listening,ratherthan throughreading orplaying,that generated familiarity. In 
the 193osa generation grewup on78 rpm recordings ofthe“Eroica" Symphony 
in which one had to change sides forthe fugue in the second movement, creat- 
ing an expectation that such a break might actually be purposeful. Recording 
gradually influenced performance practices; though it flourished initially as a 
Supplement to live performance, it quickly became the engine by which per- 
forming careers and the popularity of Certain works were ensured. By the era 
ofthelong-playing recordand the CD,the familiarity ofaudiences With a stan- 
dard canonic repertoire was Unparalleled - a familiarity however which was 
based not on musical texts but on repeated hearings of interpretations from a 
Tecorded library.2 

By the last quarter of the twentieth century, music from the late 17oos to 
the early 19oos had come to be viewed as aesthetically normative. The task of 
future generations of professionals was redefined as preservation and restora- 
tion: the repertoire of the past demanded to be experienced, examined and 
re-examined. The closest analogue to the role assumed by the concert and 
opera traditions was the museum of art, whose character and public func- 
tion，jlike that of the modern concert， was Shaped during the second half 
of the nineteenth century; the National Gallery in London, the Louvre in 
Paris, the Pinakothek in Munich, the Metropolitan in New York, and the 
Hermitage in St Petersburg were created as repositories of treasures from 
the past，constantly restored, reinterpreted,，banished to Storage, exhumed， 
and rehung by a professional curatorial sta 人 f. But there is a crucial difference. 
Whentheexpansion ofthe definition ofhistory became difficultforolder insti- 
tutions, early-twentieth-century modernism either entered the major muse- 
ums or (as in the case of Nevw York”s Museum of Modern Art and London2s 
Tate Modern) became the subject of separate museumsi either way it repre- 
Sents an integral part of museum culture. By contrast it is strikingly hard for 
music written after 1945 to make the transition to a canonic status defined 
in terms of museum-worthiness; Schoenberg is still considered avant-garde. 
And the trend in concert Programming in recent decades has been towards an 
even more restrictive construct ofaccessibility and worthiness. Classical music 


28 SeeRobertPhilip, Baxby RecoxdixlgsCUd MMSical bye: CHUI1IG Tstes 访 TstrOUENtCLPez 思 7110NCe, 1900- 
195o, Cambridge, 1992. 
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has become Prisoner in a prison of its own making: the obsession with master- 
piece status. Unjlike reading or seeing,listening - based on familiarity through 
recordings - does not seem to tolerate the encounter with new Works, either 
位 om the past OFr Present. Listeners seem unable to listen the way people read 
books and see Pictures,judgingas they goand willing to enjoy works ofa wide 
range ofquality,ambition and style. Furthermore,connoisseurship (and there- 
fore the criteria for canonic status) in music still presumes the autonomy of 
musical meaning;i the act of listening is understood normatively as possessing 
only marginal connections in terms of meaning to words and images. 

The repertoire of established orchestras and choral societies confirms this 
historical pattern. In 184os NewYork, Beethoven - whose works were already 
more popular in orchestral concerts than those of any other composer - Was 
reasonably contemporaryi in the 195os, Beethoven still retained first place in 
popularity, occupying 12 per cent of the repertoire in major American orches- 
tras. As regards the rest of the repertoire,in 195o 52 per centof the repertoire 
was bycomposers from Mozart to Franck,afigurenotvery differentfrom that 
for 191lo, when well over 6o per cent of the repertoire of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic was by composers from Bach to Brahms (with Beethoven occupying 
just over 17 Per cent. In the last quarter of the twentieth century first per- 
formances of new works still occurred, but repeated performances and the 
inclusion within the standard repertory of new works became scarce. In the 
period 1895-19oo,worksbycomposerswho werealive,orwhohad died within 
the previous fifteen years, constituted over go per cent of the repertoire ofthe 
NewYork Philharmonic, whereas by 195go thatpercentagehad dropped to less 
than 15 Per cent.29 

Despitetheeconomiclimitationsand constraintsexperiencedbytheclassical 
music industry in the late twentieth century, the reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing CDs has resulted in the availability of more recorded music from the 
past and present than ever before. However, this library of recorded music 
(produced in small quantities and frequently with subsidy) continues to grow 
without significantly augmenting the traditional canon of live performance. 
The striking contrast between the function ofthe museum and concert life is 
that in the museum the repositories of historical material in storage and the 
receptivity ofthe publichave occasioned revivalsand revisions ofhistory; apart 


29 See John H. Mueller, THe 47ze7icat Stbpo0 O7cpestx, Bloomington, 1951, pp. 182-2523; Botstein， 
“Mnusicand Its Public, table 7; and Herta Blaukopfand Kurt Blaukopf; Die Tiexzer PHzUpa7ONUIRer, Vienna， 
1986, pp. 218-2o. An example of a slow bnut significant shift 他 om a remarkable balance between new 
and historical repertoire to a more historical repertoire can be seen in the concerts given between 1882 
and 1932 - 5o years - by the legendary Rose Quartet in Vienna, whose commitment to new music was 
exemplary,as Was itsadvocacy ofthelateBeethoven quartets (Ptz DaSRose-QUa1tetFIO 友 好 Je KGNONETINS 态 
1 TYiel, Vienna, 1932). 
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人 fom scattered islands such as baroque opera and medieval music, the concert 
Scene of the late twentieth century has witnessed a far less fluid and inclusive 
account of the past and permitted less in the way of revival or revision. Once- 
Successful and highjly regarded composers and individual works from thehuge 
repository of the pasb particularly from the nineteenth and early twentieth 
Centuries, rarely return to the concert and opera stage once they have fallen 
ouUtside the active repertory. The concert canon even in historical terms, has 
gradually narrowed, excluding composers and works that in an art museum， 
would be displayed and assessed as highly valuable. 

It is ironic that the late twentieth century witnessed an impressive bur- 
geoning of the academic study of music, resulting in more scholarship and 
publication on the history of music than in the nineteenth century. Yet the 
unprecedented production of critical editions, alternative versions, and schol- 
arly publications, and the accumulation of new research on the past (all sub- 
Sidized enterprises), have had less effect on the repertoire of concert life than 
one might have expected. Nonetheless, twentieth-century Scholarly activity 
has helped legitimate the museum model within the high-art music tradi- 
tion. Musicjournalism, ffom newspaperarticles to Programme notes,has been 
increasingly dominated by academics whose writing carries an authority based 
on Scholarly research. Classical music，however, has not emulated the path 
pursued by arthistory, where the ongoing amassing of collections and serious 
Scholarship have facilitated rediscoveries or advanced the range and character 
of exhibitions and the educational function of museums. The key difference 
is that, in contrast to music, a vital world of art-making outside the museum 
persists, which promises to increase and shape the scope of the museum over 
time. In music the rupture between the museum culture and the world ofnew 
music remains. 

One explanation lies in the distinct trajectory of musical modernism dur- 
ingthe first decades ofthe twentieth century. Modernist innovations in music 
mightatfirstglance be consideredanalogous to contemporaneous movements 
in painting, sculpture, and literature. The extension of tonality and its subse- 
quent abandonment can be understood as parallel to the rejection of realism 
and naturalism, and therefore equivalent to expressionism, abstraction, and 
non-objective art;3? other varieties of musical modernism can be compared 
to the literary innovations of Robert Musil, Ezra Pound, and James Joyce, OFr 
the architectural shifts spearheaded by Adolf Loos, Frank Lloyd Wright, Le 
Corbusier, and the Bauhaus. Butthese comparisons are limited by the absence 


30 See Stephen FE Eisenman，NieteeNt 太 -Ceztiy 4 大 4 Cical Bistozy, London, 1994, PPp. 206-25 and 
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of convincing correspondences between word, image, and sound. Further- 
more, in architecture,，literature, and the visual arts modernist innovations 
WwWere Subsumed into the larger culture, often as cliches of the post-1945 era. 
The progressive and radical developments in the style and character of concert 
music from the period 191o-6o did not make this transition in dissemination: 
the innovations of Stravinsky and Bartok might be heard faintly, at best, in 
the acousticvocabulary offilm, television,and advertising. Itis notsurprising， 
then, that in the final decades of the century a group of composers including 
Penderecki, Henze, Rochberg, and Del Tredici abandoned modernism. They 
returned to an older palette of musical expression, one that circumvented the 
radical innovations thatappeared between 192o and 1950. Consequently, the 
place in history and the repertory of the vital but once-disparaged twentieth- 
Century conservative and neoclassical tradition,，including Strauss，BTitten， 
Sibelius,Shostakovich and a host of more minor figures, has experienced a 
Striking reassessment as Central and not marginal to the twentieth century. 


The political economy of musical traditions 


Butwilhigh-artmusicsurvivein thislimited roleasa museum preserve,asub- 
ordinate cultural phenomenon cut o 任 人 fom the living production of new con- 
temporary aesthetic forms? In this regard one economic factor mustbe consid- 
eredthathelpedpropeltheshiftduringthetwentieth centuryofclassical music 
from the centre to the periphery, notably within market economies. In their 
now-classic1966studyoftheeconomicsofthe performing arts,theeconomists 
William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen hitupon a characteristic that helped 
doomtheinherited traditions ofthe performing arts to firstpractical,and then 
political and cultural insignificance.31 In the twentieth century, they argued， 
nineteenth-century patterns of industrialization - particularly those of mass 
production and standardization - accelerated in intensity. They influenced 
value systems associated with private and public expenditure. As the unit cost 
ofdesirablegoodsand servicescontinuedtofallasaresultofinnovation,compe- 
tition,and manufacturing efticiencies, items once regarded as luxuries became 
broadly afiordable. Dishwashers and washing machines replaced the domes- 
tic ljabour once indispensable to the tasks of washing; the cost of such labour 
(apart from the work ofwomen in families) had been out of the reach of most 
households,butthe new gadgets were affordable. A virtuous circle developed: 
producers ofconsumer goods and services experienced greateraggregate prof- 
itability as Unit costs fell and the scale of production increased, and the falling 


31 William J. Baumol and William G. Bowen, 7Hpe Pezjo7t1g 4y: THe Ecozomic Die0 Cambridge， 
MA, 1968. 
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Price ofnew consumer technologies became a standard expectation. This pat- 
tern permitted discretionary goods to become, in cultural terms，essential， 
creating mass markets that helped in turn to determine the buying habits of 
consumers. Thosehabits establish thelink between moneyand value, so defin- 
inga population?s notions of acceptable and tolerable cost. 

But Baumol and Bowen recognized that no Such progressive efficiencies 
could be introduced into the traditional modes of concert music and opera 
production.AVerdi opera cannot be presented properly in the twentieth cen- 
turyinamoreefficientand cost-effective mannerthan itwas in the nineteenth， 
regardless offrugal budgeting. No comparable reduction in unit or aggregate 
COSst can be introduced into the live performance of a Mahler symphony. One 
might perhaps substitute electronic instruments for acoustic ones in a Broad- 
way pit, but not in live or even recorded accounts of music from the classical 
repertoire.32 And if the labour intensity and inefficiency ofopera and orches- 
tral music cannotbe reduced,neither can the acousticexperience ofhearing be 
made more inexpensive to the end user by market means. The size of concert 
halls and opera houses cannotbeenlarged beyond two to threethousand seats， 
the rangeestablished in the late nineteenth century, ifthe expectation of hear- 
ing non-amplified sound is retained. Even with halls with over two thousand 
Seats, the resistance to eftficiencies in concert and operatic music-making ren- 
deritimpossible to payforthe production ofmusicthrough ticketincome. (If 
COnsumers Wereto payforalltheexpenses,then each ticketin asold-out2,7oo- 
SeatAveryFisher HallforaroutineNewYork Philharmonicconcertwould cost 
over $15o.) Indeed, rather than falling, the real costs associated with concert 
life have increased considerably since the late nineteenth century: performers” 
legitimate expectations ofaliving wage have increased the aggregate cost ofan 
Orchestral concert Or opera production. Relative to other goods and services， 
the costof continuing thetraditions ofserious concert music has come to seem 
increasingly disproportionate,ifnot prohibitively expensive,to the consumer. 

In terms of the Priorities for Private and public subsidy，higher relative 
costs coincided with the growing suspicion of cultural irrelevancy. These two 
Perceptions conspired to make the classical traditions assume the appearance 
ofunsustainableluxuries. For Private philanthropiststhelevelofsupport grad- 
ually came to exceed a reasonable sense of political, social, and cultural utility: 
Henry Lee Higginson requiredless money (in real value) to supportthe Boston 


32 There have been recent successes, of course, with amplified concerts in stadiums with popularized 
repertoire and Veryexpensive opera stars (theubiquitousThree Tenors),butthese can hardly be considered 
viable models for most concertand opera performance,and even underthebestofcircumstances,audience 
interest has been fickle. An attemptto stage 4ida in Giants Stadium in Nevw Jersey (Complete with a huge 
foating sphinx blasting the 人 anfare around New York Harbourn in the early 199os proved financially 
impractical and costly to its underwriters; it was never realized. 
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Symphony by himselfin the 188os than his numerous counterparts did a cen- 
tury later. And though the relative cost was greater, the perceived civic signif- 
icance of the orchestra was less. In this way the escalating relative costeXacer- 
bated in economic terms an already weak non-economic argument for public 
Subsidy, particularly in post-Reagan America and post-Thatcher Britain: the 
coOmpetition for public tax support in democracies among activities not Sus- 
tainable bymarketplace economics,includingaspects ofhealth,education,and 
welfare, helped make support for classical music an implausible priority. 

During the twentieth century technological innovation held the promise 
that this economic paradox for classical music might be solved. As availability 
ofmusicincreasedviatheradioandthe gramophone,itwasthoughtthatalarger 
body of consumers would develop, thereby increasing demand and reducing 
the cost of performance. But broadcastand recording did not develop in ways 
that helped the economic structure of live concert performance: instead they 
benefited twentieth-century popular musical genres dependent on mixed and 
electronicallyenhanced sound -artformswphich thrive independentofroutine 
listener contact with live performance. A single studio session suffices, sup- 
ported by periodic tours and appearances. This has only highlighted the quite 
antique and burdensome nature of the costs of live classical concertand oper- 
atic music. Even for those interested in classical music, going to concerts and 
keeping orchestras and opera companies alive can seem an irrational extrava- 
gancewhenonecanbuyasinglerecordingofasSibeliussymphonyand conclude 
that no further recording or live performance is required. An important new 
Sub-group ofadherents of classical music developed after 195go, record collec- 
torsandaudiophileswho may notbe regular concertgoers,justas COncertgoers 
may notbe regular purchasers of recordings. 

Although the mid-twentieth century experienced a remarkable golden age 
in the broadcastand recording ofclassical music (especially between 193o and 
198o),thesenewformatsofreproduction ceasedtocompeteinthemarketplace. 
When the CD supplanted the long-playing record in the 197os and 8os, the 
recording industryexperiencedabriefIndian summeras old mastertapes Were 
digitally reformatted, new recordings were made, and audiophiles converted 
theircollections.Butfromtherecordingindustryspointofviewadisadvantage 
of the CD is thab unjlike the LP, it is relatively indestructible and does not 
require periodic replacement. It can also be copied readily by computer. And 
afterthe initial spurt, the demand for classical recorded music began to decline 
Precipitously,foraquite small market(asliver oftherecord-buying marketasa 
Whole)had been saturated.AfewfiguresfromtheUSAwill makethis clear:33 in 


33 These figures were provided courtesy of Sound Scan Reports 200o, USA. 
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2000,onlytwo classical CDsissued bySony,one ofthe majorrecordlabels,sold 
twohundredthousand copies-both ofthem pot-pourrisofoperatichighlights. 
Even CDs directed at a potentially larger market, entitled BxiL 7Zoxr Baby 
B1U11 胡 7oUGR CUaSSiCUL USic Pacpelbe 训 Gyeates 万 放 , Moza1Ei1 加 e Mo711NI OF 
71je BestofBacp sold only between ten and forty thousand units. High-quality 
recordings ofindividual works routinely sell between three hundred and two 
thousand copies. Bytheend ofthe centurya die-hard community ofcollectors， 
numbering fewerthanahundred thousand, purchased more than one classical 
CDayearand subscribed tothe magazines CajMlobjpoze(UK)and Faxz1zye(USA). 
Recordings of high-art music, including those issued in low-price categories 
(notablybytheinnovativeNaxoslabelthatspecializedinbargain pricesand rare 
repertoire),were routinely subsidized byperforming artistsand organizations. 

As these sales figures suggest the centralization of ownership in both the 
broadcastand recording industriesand the demand foracompetitive return on 
investment have made the profit margins of either recording or broadcasting 
classical music too meagre. Theaggregate audience is too small. Likewise, the 
profitability of music publishing in the high-art field has declined, leading to 
a consolidation of ownership and the demise ofindependent firms. The value 
of the historic publishing houses remains in their back catalogues rather than 
in contemporary music. And few 计 any items ofclassical sheet music compete 
with popular sheet mnusic in terms of profitability. Even the not-for-profit 
(Subsidized) classical radio station has become vulnerable, since the average 
listener to classical music on the radio spends less than one hour listening and 
demands short 亿 miliar, standard fare. Retail outlets selling recorded music see 
the classical inventory as dead weight, occupying valuable real estate without 
an appropriate return. 

The failed competitive dynamic ofthe economics of live performance in the 
late twentieth centuryanticipated the dilemmas faced bythe broadcastingand 
recording of concert music. Sales, just like earned income from tickets, play 
an ever more insufficient role in averting large losses. In line with Baumol and 
Bowen?sthesis,there was a ceiling to the prices that can be charged, so thatthe 
volumeand profits became too limited when compared to other opportunities 
forthe use ofcapital. A comparable ceiling to philanthropy has surfaced as the 
Costs ofperformance, broadcast,and recording appear excessive relative to the 
benefits from and prestige associated with other cultural activities and social 
Services. As a result, by the end of the century the self-sustaining industries 
of recording, broadcast, and concertizing that had taken shape between 19oo 
and 1945 were in a state of collapse. In North America at least, the era when 
a coOrporation like NBC could justify carrying a full symphonic orchestra and 
luring the likes of Arturo Toscanini back to America to conduct it for the 
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Primary purpose oflive broadcastwas long gone:34 commercial forms ofmusic 
thatrequired no stateorprivatesUupportsetthestandardsfortheentertainment 
industry and, more to the point, dominated and shaped reigning tastes. They 
werebroadlyattractiveefficientin cost,profitable,and cheap fortheconsumer. 
Argumentsforpublicsubsidytookonthecharacterofspecialpleadingforfailed 
enterprises that were neither in the public interest nor aligned with public 
taste. 

History since the 196os has vindicated Baumol and Bowen's argument， 
which goes far to explain the death ofthe inherited musical culture. However， 
theiranalysisshould notbe readasnormative.VWhen theypublished theirfind- 
ings in the late 196os, Baumol and Bowen were attempting to justify the need 
for systematic, tax-based Support of the arts: condemnation of the inherited 
high-art culture of music for not competing successfully with mass entertain- 
ment was not their intent. Rather they argued that the expectation that con- 
cert music and opera could compete derived from a misunderstanding of the 
economic patterns and social fundamentals of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and that the economic symptoms used to diagnose the 
cultures dismal health were part and parcel of the aesthetic integrity of the 
inherited forms of music, dance, theatre, and opera.35 In short, they argued， 
the discussion ofthe future ofperforming-arttraditions had to be shifted back 
to theneedfor patronage,andawayfromthethoughtlessapplication ofmarket 
economics，. 

To understand the political economy of classical music one must consider 
music?s historical relationship with structures of power and wealth. Between 
185o and 195o, when the most dramatic expansion in audience for music Was 
under way, concert and operatic music remained as dependent as it had been 
before 185o on patronage by church, state, ljanded aristocracy, and commer- 
cial elites. Nonetheless, in the mid-nineteenth century, a subsidiary but lively 
economic anomaly developed alongside patronage: goods and services associ- 
ated with concertmusic, such as piano manufacturing,artistmanagement,and 
Sheet-musicpublication,becameprofitableand competitiveaseconomicenter- 
Prises,butonlyas dependentelements in an overall system ofpatronage. UP to 
theadventofradio in the 192os,the demand forlive professional musical enter- 
tainment and for music in the home sustained performance-based businesses 
within the market economies of Europe and North Americai in addition to 
publishers,instrumentmanufacturers,impresarios,andconcertagents,leading 


34 See Joseph Horowitz， Ltderstazli19 705C01121 五 om 瑞 e Beca1le 0 ME7iCQNL CWOe-GOod 0Nd4 ebped 
Ceat 如 aNemw4zxdietce prOd Msic New York, 1987. 

35 See Hans G. Helms,“Okonomische Bedingungen der Musikalischen Produktion? (1971-2), in Mzs 记 
2Wi5Cpe GescAh 站 20Ud LOWApe 让 Munich, zool, PPp. 27-82. 
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composers like Johannes Brahms and star performers like Anton Rubinstein， 
Hans von Biilow, and Jenny Lind were able to live well on their royalties or 
CODCert fees. 

But patronage and subsidy remained indispensable to this new economic 
Vitality. In North America (notably Boston, New York, and Chicago), concert 
halls and orchestras were the beneficiaries of private philanthropy. In Europe， 
the state at both local and national levels supported the institutional infra- 
Structure of training and performance, and where the state was not the Pri- 
mary source of support, Private patrons filled the vacuum (as the careers of 
Wagner Tchaikovsky, Schoenberg, and Debussy reveal36). A specific illustra- 
tion is provided by the musical institutions of Vienna. The city”s first major 
COncCert hall, the Musikverein，was built in 187o with proceeds from a state 
lottery, imperial subsidy and individual philanthropyi its Principal recital hal]， 
the Bosendorfersaal (opened in 1872), was a losing proposition, a marketing 
Venture supported bya single patron, the piano manufacturer and civic leader 
Ludwig Bosendorfer. Again, the Konzerthausgesellschaft that built Vienna2s 
Second concerthall in 1913 iustrated (as Bayreuth had previously done) how 
patronageandsubsidyworkedto createan institutional infrastructure in which 
onjly a very few individual composers, publishers, managers, and performers 
could profit.37 Even in the late nineteenth century, it was onjly the offshoots 
of the classical music tradition (particularly popular song, operetta, and dance 
music) that competed successfully for a mass market. 

A contrasted case from the twentieth century is the non-market State- 
controlled economies of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe before the 人 fall 
ofcommunism. Here classical musictraditions flourished because ofstate sup- 
Port: concert music became a centrepiece of public culture as a result of an 
explicit government policy, with orchestras,opera and ballet companies, com- 
posers,and instrumentalists assuming a function (particularly during the Cold 
War period) as advertisements for and ambassadors ofboth national pride and 
communism to the non-communistworld. Official socialist ideology held that 
the great nineteenth-century traditions ofculture could be effectively democ- 
ratized in a society free of class distinctions,and the socialist state accordingly 
took the place ofpast imperial and aristocratic support. In terms ofeducation 
and state Support for public entertainment, the concert and opera traditions 
held a near monopoly, and concert life constituted one of the few sustained 


36 Ludwig II of Bavaria subsidized Wagner Mme von Meck Tchaikovsky, Mahler Schoenberg, and 
various individuals (including Chausson) Debussy until his publishers could afford to offer him advances 
against future royalties. 

37 Eriedrich C. Heller and Peter Revers, Das TWiejer KO1Zezth0NS: GesCpicpte 200d Bedextlg, 1913-1983， 
Vienna, 1983. 
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opportunities for public gatherings in which control, censorship, and there- 
fore fear were comparatively non-intrusive. As in Nazi Germany and previous 
periods ofrepression (such asunder Metternich), public performance ofinstru- 
mental musicthrived in partbecauseofmusicxsapparentabsence ofideological 
contentand presumed surface ofabstraction. 

Nonetheless, particularly under Stalin and Hitler, eftforts were made to lend 
music ideological significance by directives to living composers and new con- 
Structs of music history. It is astonishing and discomtfiting to remember how 
invested Stalin was in what and how composers wrote. Few politicians in the 
twentieth century can compare to Stalin in his engagement With the aesthetic 
politicsofnewmusic:itwashewholured Prokofievbackto Russia(whointurn 
wrioteacelebratory1939 birthday ode,Zajav 凡 ad, who rebuked and humiliated 
Shostakovich in 1936 in responseto the success ofthe 1934 OperaZady Macpe 妇 
orthe MkesR Distict and who called Shostakovich personally athome in 1948 
to ask him to represent the Soviet Union at an international conclave.38 Yet 让 
wasin thesameyearthat Stalin directed Zhdanovto decreeaestheticstandards 
forthe writing ofnew proper music.Atstakein these interventions wasabelief 
that a national culture needed to be created that reinforced and sustained the 
values of Soviet society; distinctions between high and low culture were artifi- 
cialand invidious. Insofaras post-1936 Communistideologycouldtolerate any 
Hegelian notion of the autonomy of the aesthetic, it became imperative that 
the highest aesthetic achievements be made accessible to all. The modernist 
individualism and experimentation that flourished initially under the rubric 
of a progressive historical dialectic in the 192os were rejected; the music of 
Mossolov and Roslavets was vilified as a species of decadence and bourgeois 
individualism. Socialist Realism in music was designed to create a Synthesis of 
neoclassicism and nationalism, an objective which took on particular urgency 
during the Cold War.39 

Similarly,theroleofthestateinthesupportofmusical culturein Wilhelmine 
and Weimar Germany helps explain the prominence of the politics of music 
in Germany during the 192os and 193os. The gulf between left and right mir- 
rored itselfin musical controversies. One ofthe consistent focal points of Nazi 
agitation in the late 192os and early 193os was the need to defend health in 
music against the avant-garde and renew a nationalist mission: the populism 
of National Socialism appropriated a conservative aesthetic in German musi- 
cal circles that had appeared before the First World War. The aesthetics of 
fascism attacked two unrelated enemies. First modernism was deemed the 


38 Elizabeth Wilson, 9postaRovichp: 4 办 Rete1bered, Princeton, 1994, pp.212-13. 
39 See Levon Hakobian, Maxsic ofthe Soviet 4qe, 1977-1987, Stockholm, 1998. 
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result of artificial abstract thinkingi its qualities Were characteristic of cos- 
mopolitan,hyper-intellectualizing Jews,who wereincapableofrootednessand 
the sense ofblood and soil characteristic of a nativist nationalism. Second, the 
Nazis and their predecessors in the 192os Sought to counteract the commer- 
cial capitalist corruption of popujlar taste. Tempting but degenerate musical 
cultures from abroad were targeted (particularly jazz - the music of African 
Americans - and that of other lesser races, notably gypsies and Caribbean 
islanders). After seizing power, the Nazi regime Supported composers, schol- 
ars,and musiceducators who pursued the objective of restoring active musical 
Participation intraditional genresagainsttheravagesofmodern commercei the 
nation required the sustenance ofthe communal institutions of music-making 
characteristic of the nineteenth century, particularly that of choral singing.42 
And itfollowed from this that music could notbe left to the trends ofa market 
economy: state subsidy was a political necessity. Nevw mnusic that exemplified 
asound Aryan German aesthetic and morality was underwritten, as Were ide- 
ologically structured celebrations of the German musical heritage, including 
the works of Mozart Beethoven, Bruckner, Brahms, and Wagner. The Nazi 
enthusiasm for Richard Strauss and Hans Pfitzner was restrained: emphasis 
Was placed rather on a new generation, including Werner Egk, Paul Graener， 
Boris Blacher, and Heinrich Sutermeister. But the best exemplar of the Nazi 
ideal wasthe post-1933 musicofCarl Orfft particularly Ca7N7z4 Bz7UN0 of 1937. 
Allthe desired elements came together: a sense ofcommunity, accessible, com- 
pelling rhythms and sonorities, and an Unambiguous assertion of a national 
tradition.42 

Soviet communism and Nazism arrived at the same point from different 
directions.Theysharedthesuspicion thattwentieth-centurymodernism, with 
its rejection of tonality and surface comprehensibility, was little more than a 
Species of manipulation and class-based self-deception. Both regimes (particu- 
larly the Soviet Union after the de-Stalinization of 1956) also demonized the 
commercial popular jazz and music, particularly from America, that was cap- 
turing the imagination of new generations. Thus, after 1945, the communist 
regimesofRussiaand EasternEuropesubsidized new musicand classical music 
education in the context of a campaign to Suppress both modernism and for- 
eign popular music; as a result the popular music so derided by Marxist critics 
in the West as reflecting alienation and cultural fetishism took on, along with 
blue jeans and other symbols of commercial capitalist culture, a symbolism as 


4o SeeAlbrecht Diimling and Peter Girth, Etazte 如 WUWSIR: Eize 天 olENEe1te ReRbo1stREot Diisseldorf， 
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41 See Carl Niessen, Die dextksche Oberder Gegema] 凡 Regensburg, 1944. 
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forbidden goods of liberation and freedom. Itshould have come as no SUrprise 
thatin the wakeofthe flofCommunism in the 199os,the wave ofenthusiasm 
for Western popular culture - particularly music - overwhelmed the high-art 
traditions that had flourished under state supPOTt.4 

In the United States the necessity of state subsidy first became apparent in 
the wake ofthe Depression. Economic collapse eroded the American capacity 
to Sustain the arts merely through Private largesse. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration considered musical culture significant enough to enact a programme 
of Federal support for composers and music education. Confident in the con- 
tinuing interaction between popular and concert forms, American reform- 
ers placed particular emphasis on the documentation and research of folk 
music, with the cultivation of patriotism through indigenous music becoming 
a principal goal: the impulse provided by folk music to Hungarian, Russian， 
Spanish, French, Finnish, and Czech composers could perhaps be replicated 
for American composers. In this way the creation of an American Sound 
and sensibility for the concert and opera Stage became a national priority 
in the 193os, and Roy Harris”s rise to 亿 me owed much to this climate. The 
expansion of American audiences for music lasted into the early 195os, an 
achievement for which the policies of the New Deal can take some credit. 
Butthe expansion in public support also coincided with an increasing conser- 
vatism with respectto the repertoire ofconcertmusic: modernism,as Copland 
Oobserved, was seen as challenging a symbiosis between the classical tradition 
and music that could be popular.43 Nevertheless, well into the 194os, the clas- 
Sical concert and opera traditions still seemed legitimate concerns ofthe body 
politic, appropriate candidates for subsidy as well as vital parts of a national 
CUlture.44 

Before 1989, North America reflected the severest Stage of loss of inter- 
est in classical musical traditions characteristic of capitalist economies and 
their attendant culturesi communist Europe demonstrated an artificially sus- 
tained alternative, with Western Europe representing an intermediary state of 
aftairs. The mid-twentieth-century European pattern of government SUpPPOrt 
of musical culture derived from a modified continuation of Pre-First World 
War monarchical and aristocratic traditions. As early as the 187os, when the 
Third Republic completed and opened the Palais Garnier, designed initially to 


42 LeonBotstein,*Musicand Freedom:APolemical History”,in THe PaymzdoxesofUjizjttezded CONSEIUHENCES， 
Budapest, 200o, pp. 43-62. 

43 Consider, for example, his account of his experiences during the composition of state7eN 帮 , EL SaLON 
Mexico, and THpe Secopd Ficate in Aaron Copland and Vivian Perlis, Cojjaztd: 1900 THyoIH 1942， New 
York, 1984, PP. 217-58. 

44 See H. Wiley Hitchcock with Kyle Ganny, WMzsic 态 友 e Daited States:4 istoxicalTztrodaxctioz (4th edn)， 
Upper Saddle River, NJ, >zooo, pp. 233-59. 
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glorify Napoleon IIIDs monarchy, public subsidy of artistic institutions and 
new Work was regarded, even in incipient democracies, as in the national 
interest.45 The continuation of state and taxpayer Support for orchestras， 
COnservatories, Opera companies, and their venues long remained an integral 
(although weakening) part of the modern politics of European national iden- 
tity. This still holds true for much of Scandinavia,， particularly Finland. But 
among many members of the European Community, pressure to reduce the 
Scale of the welfare state has brought pressure on the levels of subsidy tradi- 
tionally made available to the infrastructure of the classical concert tradition， 
Theallure,howeverillusory,ofprivate philanthropyontheAmerican modelhas 
become strong. Ironically, when conservatives achieved political power after 
198o (Thatcher, Reagan, and both Presidents Bush, for example), they Privi- 
legedtheiradvocacy ofa free-marketideologyoverany desire tospuracultural 
reStoration; they opposed state subvention in matters ofculture,even through 
thetaxcode,andtherebyheightenedtheeconomicvulnerability ofthehigh-art 
traditions. The attraction to a market economic logic, however, is a symptom 
oftheincreasinglymarginal culturaland socialsignificance ofinherited musical 
traditions within Europe.American-styleshifts in cultureand tasteare evident， 
even in the growing popularity of Broadway-style musical theatre. By the end 
of the twentieth century, onlya limited number ofkey locations - Particularly 
Germany, France, and Austria - are able to justify public subsidy of musical 
culture asa neceSssary economic strategywWithin anational touristindustry. For 
Austria, its chiefvalue today is as an object oftourism focused exclusively on a 
distant past a musical museum akin to castles and historic sites. 

Since 1989, then, it has become more starkly apparent that high-art music 
has always stood apart from the logic of the market, depending for its vital- 
ity not on voluntary mass popularity but on systems of Private not-for-profit 
investmentand public subsidy - for whatever dubious political purposes. The 
demise in post-communist Eastern Europeand Russia of classical high-arttra- 
ditions in terms of state support and audience interest has been amazingly 
rapid: the inundation of inexpensive commercial popular music and a wide 
range of television and video programmes, as well as the Internet coincided 
with accessto mostforms ofmodern publicentertainment.This,togetherwith 
the sharp reductionsin state subsidy,haseroded publicparticipation in concert 
music in Eastern Europe and Russia. Music publishing has all but ceased. The 
onceenviable music-educational infrastructure has weakened.Statemonopoly 
of the airwaves has given way to Western-style commercial competition. The 


45 See Jane FF. Fulcher, 7TJe Natio12s DJ110Gge: Fe1CL GONd Obe1a 0 Politics Cd Politicized 4 访 Cambridge， 
1987, and Petcp Cityal Politics CU0 AMUSiC PoNt 切 e Deyjis 4021 如 轨 e FistTITord Ta Oxford, 1999. 
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demands on impoverished governments for public supvention of social ser- 
Vices has made sustaining the levels of state support for music enjoyed under 
communism unthinkable. The classical music tradition is now faced with the 
Same challenges evident in Western Europe and North America. 

Atthe end ofthe century, the Principal exception to the trend (and a major 
Source of musical tourism to Europe) was Asia, notably South Korea, Japan， 
and China,where interestin Western classical musichas blossomed since 1945. 
IndeedtheAsianandAsian-Americanpopulationhasbecometheleadingsource 
ofhigh-quality musicstudents in American schools and conservatories and of a 
new generation of orchestral musicians worldwide. The ubiquitous term glob- 
alization does, despite its abuse, reflect an undeniable historical trend. The 
political and economic integration of post-war Europe and the adoption of a 
common cuUrrency have created the prospect of increased fluidity of labour， 
open borders,and greater immigration from Asia, Africa, the Middle East,and 
Eastern Europe. The late-nineteenth-century cultural politics of nationalism 
are weakening,and an international style ofpopular musical culture has taken 
hold: in Europeand North America there is a growing interestin non-VVestern 
musical practices. As the pressures ofa global economy on local circumstances 
continue to increase, domestic national subsidies for high-art traditions are 
underfireas servingtoolimited apopulation attoo greata cost(the controver- 
Sies of the 199os in London and Berlin about hovw many orchestras and opera 
companies should be maintained are cases in poinb. As the demographics and 
habits oftheyounger Europeanaudiencehavebegun to parallel thosein North 
America, the interest of new generations in pre-1945 cultural habits is declin- 
ing;i the global spread of American-style commercial entertainment does not 
encourage a Sustained, affectionate eclecticism inclusive ofamateurism in the 
classical tradition and concert attendance. 

Pessimistic diagnoses regarding the health ofthe inherited culture ofhigh- 
artmusicin the twentieth centurybecamewidespreadafter 1975 and coincided 
with the rise ofa current of neoconservatism and cultural nostalgia. A scathing 
critique of education and contemporary culture was launched throughout 
Europe and America. The decline of interest in classical music was Viewed as 
asSign ofdebased cultural standardsi even early-twentieth-century modernism 
once Shunned by previous cultural conservatives was held up as superior and 
normative in terms of aesthetic quality and ethical and cultural value. But the 
late-twentieth-century neoconservative account of a decline in cultural stan- 
dards in musical life represents a dubious nostalgia: the sense that a golden 
age in music has passed,and with ittruly great singers,conductors,and instru- 
mentalists (notto speak ofcomposers),hashelpedundermineeventhemuseum 
function of concert life. Itis,however,equally logical to view the failure ofthe 
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high-art tradition to satisfy economic and political expectations defined by 
mass coOnSsUmerism as a Vindication of today?”s standards. The real question is 
WwWhether the expectations of a mass audience were ever plausible in the first 
Place - that is, whether the idealist assumptions of American social reformers 
of the 192os or communist policy-makers, that high-art music could be ren- 
dered central, through education,to the lives of members ofthe working and 
lower-middle classes, were ever reasonable.46 

Theymaysimplyhavebeen misguidedaspirations.Thetraditions ofhigh-art 
musichave always required skills and capacities that are noteasily generalized. 
Perhaps an analogy with mathematics can bemade:whatifthehigh-artconcert 
music tradition requires, both for listening and active Participation, training 
andunderstanding comparableto thestudyofhigher mathematics?Mostliter- 
ateand highly schooled individuals (including the prominent neoconservative 
pundits) are perfectly well served by rudimentary algebra and arithmetic; they 
have no need to understand calculus, much less anything more arcane like 
number theory. In the same way, the public that gave Haydn his success in 
179os London may not be capable of transformation into a mass audience. 
And 计 that is the case, then the impression of a comparative decline in the 
fortunes ofthe high-art tradition may be false.4” Likewise the economic fun- 
damentals of the music world in which Mozart and Beethoven Worked bear 
little resemblance to the standards bywhich the classical music industry is now 
being judged.The twenty-first century may be forced to abandon the illusions 
of mass democratization in taste, economic rationalization, and market sel 仁 
Sufficiency generated by the brief commercial success permitted concert and 
Operatic life in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Neverthe- 
less, the reality remains that in terms of cultural and political values, the will 
to sustain the level of private philanthropy and public subsidy necessary for a 
high-artmusical culture thatdepends on patronage has weakened.The percep- 
tion ofeconomic weaknessand lack ofsufficientpublic interestunderlines the 
marginalization of high-art musical culture over the course of the twentieth 
Century. 
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Innovation and the avant-garde, 1900-20 


CHRISTOPHER BUTELER 


Thefirstthing to grasp about artistic innovation and renewal is that it needn2t 
come from an avant-garde, which usually groups together artists who are just 
abit more sel 人 conscious about'progress,and more theoretically avware ofthe 
nature of art (or at least of that which they don't like). Nearly all the artists 
Whose works still survive in the canon, however that may be institutionally 
Or politically constituted, have made innovations, and even those who work 
Within whatis sometimes termed aconsensus practice will have been experi- 
menting, more or less, with the boundaries ofthat consensus. 

Indeedthatiswhataserious paradigmallowsyoutodo.Iamusing'"paradigm” 
here in aloose sense,to mean the framework ofideas which help to define what 
isnormalorusualinapractice.Itwas "normal forGeorg Grosztobetaughtthe 
paradigms forrealist biblical and historical narrative painting at his art school, 
asitwas for musicians atthebeginning ofthe centurytounderstandand repro- 
duce sonata form, with, as Hepokoski puts it, its "melodic simplicity, squarely 
period phrasing,frequentcadencesandbalancedresolutions,symmetrical reca- 
pitulations, repetitions and so on.! Such textbook paradigms have a certain 
Summarizing cultural authority,and this tends to beaproperty ofthose Works 
which are part of the traditional canon, whether imitated in the life class oOFr 
the counterpoint class.Theyare whatcomes before innovation,the traditional 
practice that confronts the individual talent. It takes a certain social avwareness 
to locate the consensual, the accepted, and the “normal - and to that extent 
youhaveaclear idea ofthe riskand thevalue ofgoing beyond it. Even Matisse， 
copying pictures in the Louvre and producing in turn an Impressionist WorK 
and a pointillist one, Or Stravinsky producing in his Symphony in E flat a very 
traditional four-movement mixture of Tchaikovsky and Musorgsky and Ravel 
and VWagner, wereatthe sametime making discoveries thatwould help to take 
them beyond convention. That was what they were intending. 

It follows from this that the culture, and not just pedagogy，can change 
when an artist Successfully goes beyond the paradigm. After Schoenberg”s Die 


1 James Hepokoski, Sigelixs: SyMtz 加 po 10. 5, Cambridge, 1993，P. 5. 
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JUNcRiicpe Fatd (191o-13)，wWe have an example of a new genre: expression- 
ist drama in music. It is a work that explicitly challenges the "laws” of art as 
imposed by the Academy, along with the order of society as a whole. In it， 
the artist figure of 人 A Man?” appears in the tattered clothes of a beggar; he has 
an open wound in his foot, and is therefore both Oedipal and Christ-like. His 
first words are the Nietzschean “Yes, oh yes", as he clambers out of a deep 
ravine, and contemplates “The Workers” who foil his subsequent attempts to 
work at an anvil. But his hand rises, glowing, and he splits the anvil with his 
hammer, taking out of it a jewel-laden diadem. This visionary transformation 
ofthe artist/worker/hero-as-Siegfried combines two opposing characteristics: 
on the one hand Schoenberg's self-conscious conservativism in looking back 
to Wagner and the "laws of the past and on the other his belief in the eman- 
cipation of the dissonance (that is, his treatment of dissonant harmonies on a 
par with the traditional consonances) as part of a necessary evolution within 
the ljanguage of music. 

Youcanalso makeprogressinalessludicrouslyself-conscious manner,even 让 
yourattachmentto consensus practices may seem to bea'conservative' feature. 
The Fourth (191lo-11) to Seventh (1924) Symphonies of Sibelius, the Fourth 
(1914-16) to Sixth (1924-5) of Nielsen,and even the Third (1921) ofVaughan 
Williams,areall formallyinnovatory, in various ways which were quite obvious 
at first performance, and posed quite new problems for an audiences under- 
standing. Sibeliusxs Fourth Symphony, for example, is a synthesis ofclassicism 
and Romanticism butalso has modernistcharacteristics,especially in thethird 
movement,wherethereisan 'alternation ofself-contained blocksofmusicwith 
no apparent linking material.” It is clear that works like these disrupted the 
narrative logicoftheearlier symphony,and so haveanumber ofcharacteristics 
in common with the work of other modernists; the earlier symphonies of all 
three ofthese composers had shown a far more comfortable embedding ofthe 
composers identity in the community of nationalist tradition. And so we can 
novw value the differences between Sibeliuss Tchaikovskian First Symphony 
(1899) and the remarkable, thematically elusive one-movement Structure of 
the Seventh as a demonstration that avant-gardists are not the only agents 
of aesthetic renevwal. Both symphonies still move audiences, who are not in 
much doubt about the greater profundity of these composers” more experi- 
mental works. It is not just their "reassuring conservatism” - as CoOmpared to 
the experiments of Webern or Ives or Varese or even Antheil - which counts. 

Andinturbulentperiods likethis,musicwhich takes an even more conserva- 
tive stance can prosper. You don?thave to beaPfitzner, writing his Pajestrizza ip 


2 Ibid., p. 14. 
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1911-15.3 After Salomte (1903-5) and Elebba (1906-8), Richard Strauss seemas 
quiteconsciouslytohavewithdrawn from competition withthemodernistpro- 
cedures of othersi in 47iaidjie QtFNaxos (1911-12) he arguably anticipated the 
neoclassical developments ofthe 192os.4 工 he success ofthe conservative music 
of the period in tapping the universals ofemotional response and admiration 
for virtuosity, as did Rachmaninov and Puccini, is obvious. Well-established 
musical genres can Sustain Some kind of social life, like Proust's aristocrats of 
the Faubourg StGermain,longaftertheyhaveceasedtobeartheburden ofseri- 
ous innovation.(And in some cases they can do both,asthelaterwork ofFaure, 
andtheremarkable survival ofthe symphony, both show.) Conversely,much of 
the overtlyexperimental work ofthis period retains very strong links to earjlier 
paradigms.; Indeed it is an appreciation of the subtle links between tradition 
and innovation that can help to make experimental work more comprehensi- 
ble,as forexample in the metamorphoses ofthe Mahlerian march movementin 
Webern?sSix PiecesJorOrcpestra;op.6(19o9)andBerg?s7H7yee PiecesJorOcjestra 
(1914-15). 

Thislinktothe pastwas stronglyreaffirmedinearlymodernistexperimenta- 
tion,andittakesonadistinctivelyparodicand ironicmodein the neoclassicism 
of the 1920S. 


Musicand knowledge 


Theexamples Ihave given so far mostlyaffectthe form and rhetoric ofmusical 
works,butyoucanuseaparadigm in many differentways,and nearlyalways to 
extend knowledge.This desire for what may be termed cognitive gain is often 
forgotten in accounts of artistic innovation, but art can parallel science even 
here. An obvious example of this process, and one which is for many people 
Stereotypical oftheearlyavant-garde- becauseofitsopposition to conservative 
(Cbourgeois") impercipience - is the investigation by the Impressionist school 
of painters into such matters as the nature ofthe actual colour ofshadows,and 
indeed into the nature of light (most obviously in Monebs Rouen Cathedral 
and Seine and haystack series, painted at different times of day). This led to 
the discovery ofnatural constraints; it marks a genuine cognitive gain in terms 
of knowledge of nature. The Impressionists” eftects of light challenged the 
hitherto conventionallanguageofpainting notonlythrough better real-colour 


3 See also Peter Franklin, THpe Tea ofFAMasic: Scpoeibe1g 010 O 轨 els, London, 1985, pp. 117 储 

4 See Karen Forsyth, 47iadje QU NaxX05: 76 Gellesis OUd MeatiI，Oxford，1982 (especially pp. 258 储 , 
concerning the Vorspiel). 

j See Joseph N. Straus， RENQp2UG 友 e Pas 上 MUSICQL Mode1MN5NL 0Nd 切 e Teltce of 太 e TDUQL TYadito11， 
Cambridge, MA, 199o. 
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approximations,butalso through the developmentofbrush-stroke techniques 
which put pure colours side by side to be blended by the eye. 

The conceptual change here - the motivating idea - is (partly) that we can 
move from the "objective” realist representation of the object in an academic 
painting, to a position of "subjective” attention to sensation OF impression. 
This change is one ofmany which are of profound importance for modernism 
in general, one of whose leading characteristics is an insistence on the Sub- 
jective point of view. Music could be Impressionist in the same sense: it could 
expressdifferentkindsofcognitivecommitmenttoexternalreality,forinstance 
through evoking or depicting real-life Situations, or communicating a panthe- 
istic attitude towards nature. Seen thus, musical Impressionism ranges from 
depiction ofthe baby?s bath-time in Strausss 9ytjpONiQ DOoNWeStCX (1902-3) to 
the atmospheric effects found in Deliuss SWNpMe7 NigAt ox 太 e Rer (1911), the 
'tone-colour melodies [KUad1JzxbexzMtelodiez] of Schoenberg?s “Summer Morn- 
ingbyaLake”(19o9,thethird ofhis Five OrcpestyralPieces,op.16),6the naturally 
climactic rising suns of Nielsen?s 有 elios overture (19o3), or the various evoca- 
tions ofnature in Debussy?s Za Me7 (1903-5), D?Indy?s Jo Et mWMoztag1Ne 
(19o5),and - as late as 1915 - Strauss?S Ele 4Ue11s1t10711e. 

The symphonic poem could also attempt to go beyond naturalistic impres- 
Sionism by allying itself to advanced modernist thought, as in Strausss 40so 
Sb1UCL Za1atjhxstba (1896).”Here the Schopenhauerian link between music 
and the will subserves not the degenerate death wish of TYzstap but the anti- 
Wagnerian will-to-power ofNietzsche. Strausss aim was notunambitious: "to 
convey an idea of the evolution of the human race from its origin, through 
the various phases of development, religious and scientific, up to Nietzsche”s 
idea of the superman”.8 He represents science by a slow-moving 包 gue, thus 
Suggesting through metaphor that it is learned, systematic, slow-moving,and 
complex,and somehow“mathematical.Another instance ofthe attempttoally 
metaphorical meaning to autonomous music is the (impossible) direction to 
the pianistin Debussy?s'“…...despassurlaneige...(fromBookIofthe Preljxides， 
1909-10): “Ce rythme doit avoir la valeur sonore dun fond de passage triste et 
glace.Thisisapiecewhich is technicallymodernist,inthatituses'“destabilising 
Progressions to call formal continuity into question?.9 But the Impressionist 
paradigm continues right through the modernist period in works like Fallas 
Nigp 1 太 e Gayde1s of sjpazt (19o9-15), and we should note that the thematic 


6 Thetitle'Summer Morning bya Lake? dates 位 om the 1949 revision ofop. 16; the original title, added 
in 1912 at the request ofthe publishers C. F. Peters, was "Colours (Farben7). 

7 Foran account ofthis see John Williamson, 9tazxss: 41so SjJacp ZU10tjNst0, Cambridge, 1993. 

8 Richard Strauss, cited in Norman Del Mar, Ricpay7ad statzs5s: 4 CT7iticaLCoNOMENOJ OU TSZTI 02d TO7Rs， 
Vol.I London, 1962, p. 134. 

9 Arnold Whittall, Mzsical Cozzbos 让 ON 2 态 e Tbelttie 雪 CetOy, Oxford, 1999, p. 26. 
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Contents of the symphonic poem always have their representative and socio- 
political connotations: Sibelius perhaps makes a nationalist withdrawal from 
themodernistconcern withthecityin THpeBaxd(1913)andthe Oceajides(1914)， 
D?Indy?s 1oxriitlis nationalist and also regional-pastoral, B110g Fair (19o7) is 
a Hardyesque bit of Merrie England, and so on. 

The Impressionist motive thus allied itself to other types of thematic com- 
mitment, and particularly to the expression of nationalist or other cultural 
roots; as in the search for more or less "authentic and so “primitive” folk song. 
Such researches could betechnicallyemancipating,asin Bartoksscollectionand 
classification offolk music from 19o4 to 1919, Which "revealed to men the pos- 
Sibility ofa total emancipation from the hegemonyofthe major-minor system” 
in favour of a return towards church modes, and to ancient Greek and even 
more "primitive” scales (notably the pentatonic).l2 Such interests have their 
origins in nineteenth-century nationalism and in the rise ofanthropology,and 
they encounter modernism in different ways: Delius has one version of this in 
B109 Fa Stravinsky another - well enough disguised to avoid detection for 
Some time - in 7He Rite of sb7119 (1911-13).11 What differentiates the two is 
the growth ofthe modernist interest in ideas of the Primitive; hence Nicholas 
Roerichys scenario for 7jpe Rite,and the appeal to unconscious folk memory by 
Stravinsky in Zes )0Ces (1914-23), Which collaged together its texts in a very 
Joycean manner. The paradox is that Stravinsky made this primitivism more 
“convincing:” by making an astounding technical advance in his invention and 
notation of rhythms, way beyond anything to be found in folk music. 

Even Schoenberg'”s experiments involved claims concerning a_ scientific 
investigation of the nature of reality: 


Justified already by historical development, the method of composing with 
twelve notes is also not Without aesthetic and theoretical support. On the 
contrary it is just this support which advances it from a mere technical device 
to the rank and importance ofa scientific theory.2 


Itisnotso much the detail ofthe twelve-tone methodthatis atissue here,asthe 
peculiar mixture of philosophical and quasi-scientific necessity that Schoen- 
berg, together with such interpreters as Adorno, attributed to it. For Adorno， 
Schoenberg combined theoretical insight with a technique which not only 
enabled a new style, but also - and more importantly - led to a progressive'” 


10 Paul Griffiths, Modemz Mzxsic,London, 1994,p.57.BartOk*sworkisan excellentexampleofthe balance 
between the imperatives of progress, and ofassimilation of the new to the traditional. 

11 On the more or less hidden” folk origins of much of the material of the Rite see Glenn Watkins， 
PyVQNlNdS 太 历 ZLOWV1E: WMSic CWOe 0 COUUIe ol StUVi1S 多 如 切 e Postytodemaist, Cambridge, MA, 1994， 
p. 98 and the references given there. 

12 Arnold Schoenberg,'“Composition with Twelve Tones” (1941), in Schoenberg, Sbye atd Jaea: Selected 
TT7itilgs of47mtold scpoetbe1g (ed. Leonard Stein, tr. Leo Blaclfo, London, 1975, PP. 218, 220，. 
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cognitive gain. Adornoys thinking on this is conditioned by his concept of the 
“historical force" which moulds music, and which musicaccordingly reveals. In 
twelve-tone music, says Adorno， 


Therules are notarbitrarily designed. They are configurations ofthe historical 
force present in the material. At the same time, these rules are formulae by 
Which they adjust themselves to this force. In them consciousness Undertakes 
to purify music of the decayed organic residue [of earlier styles]. These rules 
fiercely wage battle against musical illusion[.]23 


The trouble lies in the directness of the correlation which Adorno assumes 
between music and its social meaning. He equates musical 'illusions with the 
'illusions>ofbourgeois 'false consciousness”,andaccordinglythinksthatapuri- 
fied music can have a liberating eftect on consciousness. But it cant because 
the relationship between music and consciousness is not one of this kind of 
message-delivering cause and effect. There is no more than a metaphorical 
Similarity here. 


Alanguage ofmodern music? 


OUT story So far shows that any truthful Picture of innovation is likely to be 
acollage. Hovw then to give aunified account, which will also approximate to 
the "progressive model ofscience? The year 19o9 Saw the first performance of 
Rachmaninovs Third Piano Concerto and the composition of Schoenberg'?s 
Five Oxcpestral Pieces. Itis perhaps natural to think that these two works “speak 
adifterentlanguage,one ofwhich is more "developed? than the other,and it is 
thislinguisticmodelwhichhas dominatedacademicdiscussion ofmusicalinno- 
vation in the twentieth century. According to this view, there is an accepted， 
conventional, or 'academic” language of music at any one time, which innova- 
tors extend in various ways - for example, through the Wagnerian chromati- 
cism that developed during the late nineteenth century towards twelve-tone 
music, resulting in the new set ofrules for the syntactic combination of all of 
these twelve tones which Schoenberg apparently described to his pupil Josef 
Rufer, in the summer of 1921, as “Something which will assure the supremacy 
of German music for the nexthundred years?.14 

Before he gottothis point, Schoenberg had disrupted other conventions for 
the ljanguage of music, while at the same time trying to keep a formal link to 
the Brahmsian tradition. For him the emancipation of the dissonance and the 
disruption of conventional harmonic/syntactic expectations led to a hugely 


13 ITheodor Adorno, P1zlosojpjiy ofModemt WMzsic (tr. Anne G. Mitchell and WesleyV. BlomsteD, London， 
1987, p. 64. 

14 Joseph Rufer, THpe TYorRs of 47told Scpoe1pbe1g: 4 CatalogUe opis CoNtbpositiols， TT7itiGS CU0 Paitpl0S 
(tr. Dika Newlin), London, 1962, p. 45. 
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fertile ambiguity, from which the musical sentence could take any turn. He 
Saw discords as catachrestic additions to the rhetoric of music, Very much as 
Joyce much later put the notion of a (culturally restricted) "natural ljanguage? 
in question, by mixing together many of the world”s ljanguages in the super- 
SaturatedpolyphonyofFizzzeqyajls TYZRe(onwhich hewasworkingfrom 1923).15 
Itis this disruption ofthe syntactical order of a previously accepted ljanguage， 
hitherto thought natural, that causes the greatest distress. Schoenberg and 
others attacked the previously accepted tonal grammar of music, as Picasso 
and Braque attacked the accepted conventions of perspective in painting, and 
Joyce,Woolf, Faulkner,and others disruptedand putinto question thehistory- 
and-realism derived causal logic of narrative. 

The linguistic model facilitates a technical approach to modernist innova- 
tion, and helps to tell an apparently "progressive? story of the loosening ofthe 
restrictive bonds oftonality,as Debussy, Schoenberg, Bartokand others enrich 
iiwWith new Strategies,and Schoenberg finally puts the whole system into ques- 
tion. The old ljanguage is conquered, and the death oftonality announced: in a 
lecture of 1932 Webern could promise to “examine the state of tonality when 
it was in its last throes. II want to furnish you with proof that it is really dead. 
Once thatis proven, there is no point in dealing any more with something that 
is dead.26 But twenty years later, Boulez would be declaring that Schoenberg， 
and his form of atonality with its terrible Romantic tendency to melody and 
accompaniment, was in turn “dead?.17 

As the example of Schoenberg shows, avant-gardists who aimed at a radical 
change of paradigm in the modernist period were more and more dependent 
upon being written intoaprogressivehistoryofart which sees changes in tech- 
nical procedures as crucial.The manypictures painted by Braqueand Picasso in 
this period can also be seen as breaking down the conventions for perspectival 
representation in a manner which can be made to seem entirelylogical or "pro- 
gressive> in retrospect.18 Each picture or musical work is analysed by critics as 
the 'appropriate” (or even “inevitable”) successor to another, so that the more 
and moreemancipated treatment of the spatial interval or chord could free the 
Pictorial space and musical narrative for new and contradictory implications， 
which in turn demanded further investigation. Schoenberg showed an acute 


15 There are in 人 act in the modernist period relatively few cases of 24gUistic experimental discovery 
through the disruption ofthe grammar ofa natural spoken ljanguage, so as to bring about stylistic changes. 
MallarmeEis the greatprecursorhere-inaninflected language,which is easier - to befollowed by Gertrude 
Steins naive minimalist repetitions, Stramms stripping away of grammatical connectives， Dada poetry， 
and Joyce”s polysemy. 

16 Hans and Rosaleen Moldenhauer, 47ztoz VONU Tepgemt: 4 CHyozicle oFBzZT 记 atd To London, 1978， 
Pp. 88. 

17 Pierre Boulez,*Schoenbergis Dead?,in StocRtzRlil9sHjomt 0Nl4bb7e1zticesp 翅 (tr.Stephen Walsh),Oxford， 
1991, p. 212. 

18 For an extended sequence of pictures see, for example, the exhibition catalogue Picasso 0N4 B1agWe: 
Piozee7ilg CUOisN (ed. William Rubin), New York, 1989. 
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awareness of this kind of history in attacking past 'laws: or “codes” which he 
Saw (with some exaggeration) as having "legislated for German music. 
Usefulthough theyare for Purposes ofacademic exegesis, however, progres- 
Sive linguistic models don?t do nearly enough to explain the pluralist implica- 
tions of experimental Practices in their own time. The very idea of historical 
“progress” is an essentially intolerant and illiberal one which may have misled 
many in the modern period, because an eclectic pluralism was in fact becom- 
ing dominant - with Strauss and Mahler so to speak on the Romantic and 
Self-expressive side, Stravinsky on the "objective” becoming neoclassical side， 
and Schoenberg awkwardly poised in between. All three traditions became 
and remain available, and it is nonsensically unempirical to invent a dialec- 
tic in Which the Schoenberg school really bore the "burden of history”, while 
neoclassicism with all its cultural motivations isn?t allowed to count, Imagine 
deciding which of Joyce, Woolf, or Lawrence, Or Picasso, Kandinsky, Ernst， 
OFr Mondrian, was the more "progressive: - let alone asking the same ques- 
tion of Wells, Shaw, and others who really did think of themselves as politi- 
cally progressive at least - and then having to decide which kind of novel or 
canvas one "ought' to produce, in the light of a choice between theml In all 
SUch cases the differences of technique are obvious, but the long-term cultural 
Significance Which will establish works in the canon is far less so - particu- 
larly given the growing dominance of American culture，which lets the far 
more eclectic methods of innovatory modernists like Ives, Varese, and Cage 
into the picture. As Derek Scott puts it“Measured in terms of social sig- 
nificance，the twelve-bar blues has been of more importance to twentieth- 
Century music than the twelve-note row.19 Just as tonal genres persist，So 
do rationalist modes of writing and representational modes of painting;2 
it is only a crippling aestheticist concentration on advances in technique - 
orits too-frequentcorollary in the 196os,the pursuitofthe maximally system- 
atic,unified musicalwork-andanignorance ofadvances in more general kinds 
of conceptual thinking, that could lead us to believe that Schoenberg and his 
allies (or forthat matter anyone else) were alone on the true or Snecessary” line 
ofprogress.There maybean obvious technical connection between 7yYistaz and 
Eliebtbaand Emmaztbg,butasIshall try to show below, whatreally jcexses their 
Similarities in technique is ideas about the representation of women and sex. 
There areanumber ofdifferent strands or genealogies to be looked at here. 
The major technical changes of c.1912 - the liberation from thematicism in 
Debussy”s Jexx,theemancipation ofdissonance in Schoenberg?s Pieryrot pl011e， 


19 Derek Scott (ed.),， MHzsic, Cittye Qtd Societbj:4 Readen Oxford, 2zooo, p. 11. 
20 See for example, Brendan Prendeville, Realis7t z2 Tezzie 态 -CexztO) Pazi 友 0, London, 200o0. 
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and the revolutionary metrics and rhythms of7Hpe Rite - could and did lead o 任 
in all sorts ofdirections,notall ofthem atonal.Allthree wereliberating,andall 
three posed nevw problems for composers of all sorts of persuasions. Technical 
changes like this worked within all sorts of frfameworks ofideas, making possi- 
ble, forexample, the mystical meanderings ofSkryabin and Szymanowski, the 
anguish ofBerg;s ozzecR(1917-22),the Urban savageryofBartokssWMi7racWioxs 
Mapda11zt (1918-24),and many other scenarios. 


Musicand the unconscious 


As is often pointed out, a study of the (progressive) “grammar of music can 
also fail to attend to the ways in which the music is actually heard. It doesn2t 
paynearlyenough attention to the rhetorical effects ofinnovatory worksupon 
theintelligentpublic. Alexander Goehr has summarized the eftectofthe major 
changes outlined above, as resulting in a music in which “Continuity is ffag- 
mented or constructed ofevents unrelated to each other, pitch succession too 
complex to be memorable, and constructional procedures too difficult to be 
Perceived as aural logic.”! Itis importantto realise thateven trained musicians 
felt this. Thus Nielsen thoughtthis of Schoenberg: 


an honourable musician . . . what I understand of him I find remarkable. So 
there?s some reason to supposethatwhatIdontunderstand is also good.Ijust 
dontunderstand it. What Ihave against the very newest direction in music is 
that design itself; construction, development, the line are completely missing. 
For the most part we are left with a succession of trivia, fragments, a march on 
the spot.2 


We need an analysis, then, of the reasons for the initial incomprehensibility 
of innovative work, and of the ways in which they can be overcome - even 
although atonality, like Cubism, looks as though it defies our "normal modes 
of perception. 

In this context I mean by atonality what Jim Samson means: not just the 
use of discord, but the refusal to coordinate a Work by reference to a central 
tonic.”3 Itisagenuinelynewparadigm,nottheelaboration ofan olderone; and 
Significantly, such procedures can allow the work to become to some degree 
aboutitself; ratherthan aboutsuch matters as an adequacy ofrepresentation OF 
Suggestion, or even particular emotional effects. Hence the emphasis by some 


21 Alexander Goehr, cited in Whittall, MsSicaL Coztzbos 店 0O7 2 e TENtie 太 Cexztz1， p. 1. 

22 Nicelsen, interview with AxelKjerulfin January 1922, cited in David Fanning, Nielsext: 9yMtjpo701 00. 5 
Cambridge, 1997,p. 98. Comparea diary entry by Sibelius for4 February 1914:“Mahlers Fifth Symphony 
and Schoenberg?s 天 XerSJMtzjpoNie.ISUppose that one can see things in this way. Butit does hurt the ears. 
Aresultachieved by excessive cerebration." (Cited in Hepokoski, Sibgelizxs: SyMt 加 po 110. 5，p. 17.) 

23 Jim Samson, Maxsic zi TU115 店 00: 4 Stxd of TDU0L EXbpa1lSi00 0 4to10li， 7900-1920, London, 1977， 
pPp. 151 储 . 
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on the 'reflexivity of modernist and postmodernist, experimental works: we 
Seem to be asked to think about (the critical categories of space and tonality. 
Butthe pleasure ofCubist painting depends notalittle upon our appreciation 
of varying 1aides oftension between abstraction - Which breaks the 'rules” or 
Syntax of perspective, and leads to “contradictions -and Our attempt to resist 
this abstraction in the search for a good old traditional representational func- 
tion for the image. It is not surprising, then, that Roger Scruton has recently 
argued that our listening to atonal music similarly depends on the extent to 
Which we can nevertheless impose, even ifonlylocally, tonal types of response 
uponit.?4This kindofconsideration ofthe psychologyofthework'?seffects can 
tell us more about the nature of innovation in the arts than technical analysis， 
because all technical changes ultimately need a Psychological point or pay-o 储 
for an audience ithey are to survive. (New but rhetorically ineffective new 
Schemes are not too difficult to devise; Futurist music and much later serial 
music are good examples.) 

Forexample,alistenerto Debussy?s PreludewT2aby2s-NNi010P0t1zzte>in 1894 
might well have felt (correctly) that there wasnta clear theme or melody that 
underwentaclear kind ofvariation or development. The piece seems fragmen- 
taryandunstable.Thelistenerhas to getusedtotheidexthatinjlistening tothis 
music, a concentration on the evocation of a mood, rather than on the telling 
of a thematic story, will do. Itxs not Liszt*sZes Pyeludes(1849-55), to a story of 
life and death, itxs the evocation of a very (Or perhaps rather too Vaguely) sexy 
State of mind, and we need a great sensitivity to minute shifts of feeling to get 
the point (as Debussy”s opera Peillas et Melisatzde would confirm in 19o2). The 
Simplifying return to story for Zabyes-Midi came only in 1912, in the choreog- 
raphy for the Diaghilev-Njjinsky ballet of the same name, by which time the 
moodand methods ofthe music had been well understood. 

Similar problems of continuity came With Za Me Which we can now hear 
as a highly organized symphonic work but which in its time clearly turned 
against the logic of the harmonic and thematic development to be found in 
the Austro-German classical symphony: another basic convention rejected. 
This can be more or less difficult, and more or less emotionally demanding: 
Debussy”sJexxisas radical as Stravinsky?s 9yMtbpomtes of Ttd TStUNEN in dis- 
rupting formal continuity, butitis now much easier to follow, perhaps because 
it doesnt So much juxtapose its sections as continuously metamorphose its 
themes.25 Robbed of an internal narrative logic, the audience has to look for 
Somethingelsewhich is typical ofmodernism - an emotional coherence which 


24 Roger Scruton, THpe 4esthetics ofMzsic, Oxfordq, 1997, PP. 294-307. 

25 Schoenberg also thought (in 1949, with some hindsight into the history of modernism) that he too 
had learnt 'to link ideas together withoutthe use offormal connections, merely byjuxtaposition (Sble al 
Taea, p.78). 
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can rationalizeand puttogetherapparentlyrandom associative fragments.And 
this move from causal narrative and logical argument to psychological associ- 
ation is one ofthe central developments of the period, supported by a radical， 
broadly Freudian reassessment of the nature of the person. Eliobs “The Love 
SongofJ.Alfred Prufrock”(19o9-11,published 1915)also seems to expresshis 
ideasbymerejuxtapositionand association,and so to havehis mind all overthe 
placei ies only when you tumble to what he is feeling, in pizs erotic reverie on 
aBoston afternoon (including an extreme sexual timidity which is preventing 
him from going to atea-party), thatyou can appreciate that the various images 
andallusions ofthe poem make a psychological sense. 

The new techniques were often used, then, in an attempt to express new 
notions of psychology and identity, and particularly of the flow of inner con- 
Sciousness.This is partlya consequence ofthe extraordinary modernistturn to 
reliance Upon point ofview rather than on any form of“omniscient narration， 
and partlya consequence ofnewthinkingaboutdreams,identity,and madness. 
There is an important stylistic match between mental disturbance and alien- 
ation, and an accompanying music which goes beyond conventional tonality. 
Once morethereisahistorical continuity between Impressionism,symbolism， 
and modernist experiment. 

Asasymphonic poem for string sextet, for example, Schoenberg?s Te7RAyte 
Nachnt(1899)developsthedisturbing implications ofVagners chromaticweak- 
ening of traditional harmony, which in 7yYistxxz had made the analogy between 
harmonic resolution (or the lack of ib and sexual fulfilment (or the lack of itb) 
peculiarly explicit for most listeners. Ye7piite Nacht is based on a poem from 
Richard Dehmels f2i0 2004 Jetof 1896, which concerns a man and a woman 
walking though a wood at night. She confesses she is pregnant,， but not by 
him, and is tormented by guilt. He comforts her, and accepts the child. She 
feels redeemed, and the nightbecomes transfigured. These events provide the 
basis for a five-part musical scheme - ofintroduction, confession, forgiveness， 
love dueb and apotheosis - whoseoperaticaffiliations are obvious. Schoenberg 
recreates Wagners 'short motives, with their possibility ofchanging the com- 
position [Satz] as quickly and as often as the exact detail of mood requires”.26 
As Arthur Symons put it:“VWagners aim at expressing the soul of things is 
still further helped by his system of continuous，unresolved melody. The 
melody . . . is the whole expression of the subconscious life, saying more of 
himselfthan any person ofthe drama has ever found in his soul.27 Schoenberg 
thus approached a stream-of-consciousness technique. The main climax ofthe 


26 Schoenberg in an interview of 19o9, cited in Jelena Hahl-Koch (ed.),， 47zold Scpoepe19，TasSz 
K01L20SRJ: 工 ette1S, Pictayes 0N1d DOcUNEN, London, 1984, p. 179. 

27 From Symons'Bayreuth"(published in Dowe 4(September1899),pp.147-8),citedinAlan Robinson， 
Poetp Paiatptg td Taeas 1885-1914,London, 1985, p. 246. 
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work comes in an Operatic dialogue between the high strings (for the woman) 
andthelow (fortheman); theleitmotiftechnique usedherehad been described 
byVagnerhimselfinhighlysexualized terms,with itsthemes'restlesslyemerg- 
ing,developing,separating,thenagain reuniting, growing,diminishing,finally 
clashing,embracing and well nigh engulfing one another.23 TerRUirte Nacht is 
atypically symbolist attempt to create this kind offluctuating erotic response. 
Its interest in anxious selfdivision is of immense importance for later mod- 
ernism, but ittends here to the gloomy, sigh-heaving, guilt-ridden mood of so 
much turn-of-the-century love poetry - atrue NeyyveRlzSt (art of the nerves). 
Love may transfigure,， but the lovers still carry the heavy burden of cosmic 
pessimism, as they are "borne along? by those "nameless instinctual pressures” 
Which Schoenberg”s music attempts to express. 

The'discovery”oftheunconscious (andtheevidence offeredforitbysymbol- 
istwriters like Laforgue,aswellasbyFreudandJung) gave rise in all the arts to 
technical changes aimed at an adequacy to this new theory ofthe nature of the 
Person. Adorno endorses this new kind of subjectivity in Schoenberg?s early 
atonal works: "Passions are no longer simulated, but rather genuine emotions 
oftheunconscious -ofshock, oftrauma- registered without disguise through 
the medium of music”; again, the first atonal works are "psychoanalytic dream 
case studies.29 This, however is not necessarily an improvement. 

In pursuing the new subjectivity，writers could abandon the hitherto 
orthodox, grammatical logical forms offormal speech and writing, and turn 
towards the rhythms, abrupt topic shifts，associative patterns，mixtures of 
thought and sensory perception, syntactic disruptions，obsessions, and pre- 
Occupations Which were believed to be present in pre-speech thought. Pie77ot 
/0tatje (1912), for example, uses fairly conventional symbolist texts，which 
it then disrupts for modernist expressionist purposes. In the Programme 
book to the first performance the poem texts were described in Novalis”s 
Words as: 


tales where there Would be no coherence, and yet associations - like dreams; 
poems that are simply euphonious and full of beautiful words, but with no 
meaning Or coherence whatever . . . Such true poesy can have at most an 
allegorical meaning, as a whole,and an indirect effect, like music.39 


28 Richard Wagner on Act III of Tyistaz 20td Folde, in 'Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld: in his Scp7zipez， 
VIII, 186; cited in Elliot Zuckermann, THpe Pst Botdyed Yea1s ofTTRG1e 5 TYistal New York, 1964, p. 19， 
an invaluable study ofthe influences I am sketching. 

29 Adorno, P1ilosojjioy ofModema Msic, p. 39. 

30 Itishard to believethatSchoenbergthoughtGuiraud/Hartlebenhad reallyprovided him with textsof 
anything like this kind.The fragmentation and dislocation are really broughtaboutbyhis accompaniment， 
and the extraordinary range ofemotionally contradictory speech acts demanded ofthe singer (screaming， 
groaning, crying, and so om). 
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Even an orchestral work like Webern?s SiX Pieces jy Orcpesta，op. 6 
(described to Schoenberg on 16 June 19o9 as "In the instrumentation, almost 
entirely pure colours”) was SUpposed to express a distraught，personal state 
of mind. Webern described the autobiographical basis of the work in a letter 
on 13 January 1913, a few weeks before the first performance, conducted by 
Schoenberg: “The first piece is to express my frame of mind when I was still 
in Vienna, already sensing the disaster, yetalways maintaining the hope thatI 
would find my mother still alive . . . The third piece conveys the fragrance of 
the Erica [heather] . . . The fourth piece Ilater entitled 7a7Cia Joebgye, and 计 
EXpresses his feelings as he walked behind her coffin to the cemetery.31 

Some of the most culturally significant examples of such changes are to be 
found in the representation of the "hysterical woman: in the literature, paint- 
ing, and opera of this period, ffom Peieas to Sulome to Fepltba - the last of 
whom is a ide Katze" who urges her attendants to eat fat and sweets and go 
to bed with their men, pities her sister Chrysothemis for her "normal desire 
to have children, and would rather breed a vulture in her own body. She is a 
riddling interpreter of dreams, and the "hound upon her mother Klytemnes- 
tra?straces. Similarlytheanonymouswoman ofSchoenberg?s Emo4a1tt1G (1909) 
Was conceived in a psychoanalytical context, and combines the new associative 
Psychology, in a fragmented, disrupted text, full ofunfinished sentences, with 
an equally radical disruption of tonal logic in the music which accompanies 
her;32 the woman protagonist ofthe painter 开 okoschka*s play Mordey Po1pzz019 
der Faxel， Written in 19o9, is equally hysterical, finding her most effective 
realization in Hindemith?s operatic setting of this text (1919). These repre- 
Sentations of women arose in a Society in which female sexuality was seen 
as immensely threatening (hence for example Freud?s intensely misogynistic， 
Schopenhauer-inspired desire to see women as inferior versions of men), and 
they have recently been much studied.33 Susan McClary goes so far as to argue 
thatin Emoarttg "atonality reigns in supreme,unchallengedlunacy?34 and that 
“the signs of their madness are usually among the favourite techniques of the 
avant-garde” Women are at the “extremes and most SUccessfully “exceed the 
verbal componente ofdramatic musici for her, this is “genius”, "projected on to 
women'. On the basis of examining the metaphors in Schoenberg?s 7Zeo7y of 
五 a111O11，MCcClary even comes to the surely preposterous conclusion that his 


31 Moldenhauer, 47ztoz yo Tebgem, London, 1978, p. 126. 

32 See Christopher Butler, Bay7jy Modemzisjt: Literatxye, Paitptg, OUQ MUSiC DBoyobpe 1900-1976, Oxford， 
1994, pp. 111-15, forasummary ofthe notion ofthe selfinvolved in this kind ofwork. 

33 See for example Bram Dijkstra, Taok of Perversz, Oxford, 1986, and Peter Gay, THe EdxcatioN oF 如 e 
Se15e5, Oxford, 1984, pp. 169-225. 

34 Susan McClary, "Excessand Frame: The Musical Representation of Madwomen>,in Femzijtize Bld2110S: 
xsic Gextder atd SexWHalib, Minneapolis, 1991, PP. 8o 任 . 
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emancipation ofthe dissonance 'is self-consciously presented as the liberation 
ofthefemalelunatic,ofthegenuinemomentofdesireand dread thathad driven 
mostnineteenth-century narratives?.35 


Music and social meaning 


My concern so far has been with musicians as se 太 coxiscioWs 10OVato1S， whose 
“experimental aims arise ouUt of their thinking the newest thoughts, much as 
their contemporaries, Proust Pound,， Marinetti, Joyce, Stein, and Eliot did 
before the war, and Woolf;, Tzara, Breton, and Beckett after it. This is because 
musicians like Debussy, Webern, and Schoenberg were serious readers of the 
ideas of their time; Webern, for example, reports his enthusiasm for Strind- 
berg and Weininger in the summer of 19o9.36 Again, Stravinsky was so well 
connected that he must have picked up plenty of new ideas in conversation， 
but he too was a serious reader.37 Delius too was typical of his generation in 
his interest in the "modern; hence his enthusiasm for Nietzsche, Whitman， 
and others. Musicians who worked with text, for song recitals, ballet scenar- 
ios,and opera, were involved with developing other modernistideas: of myth， 
of memory and its functioning, of (cyclical) history,， of symbol (as it devel- 
oped from late-nineteenth-centurysymbolism into psychoanalysis),and ofthe 
declining, mythological status of religion, often along with a corresponding 
and compensatory interest in the occult. 

In all these developments the place of musical expression within social for- 
mations is always also in question; we have already noted how Schoenberg”s 
Struggle for the 'internal or technical evolution of "music as ljanguage” went 
alongwith aviewofmusicasan artembodying the struggle ofthe Wagnerian- 
Nietzschean genius who demands cultural changes on a far broader scale. BuUt 
Such exalted notions did notalwayslie behind modernist developments which， 
as the means ofprofitable communication within a mass society grew, changed 
the relationship between the high and the 'low? cultures. Even Pieryrot 1201011e 
(1912) is as much cabaret act as Song recital. In this period the "high-cultural 
Status oftraditional,"classicab> musicis putinto question.Popularmusicwithin 


35 McClary，Femzzjzzile Bitdi21495, pp. 1o1, 107. It must be remembered that I am here concentrating on 
the relationship between innovatory technique and the new ideas, of the unconscious, of hysteria and so 
on, which motivate them. In a foller story of the changing representation of women through the early- 
modernist period a much broader set ofconsiderations would come to the fore,and we would forexample 
have to pay considerable attention to relatively conservative Works like Charpentiers realisticopera ZLoWU15e; 
Sec, for example, Jane F Fulcher, Peicp CUtal Politics 0 MUSIC 本 ol 切 e Dens 42ir 如 切 e Fist Toz 
Tan Oxford, 1999, PP. 77-97. 

36 See Moldenhauer, 47toz VON Tebe1, p. 109. 

37 As Stephen Walsh makes abundantly clear in his Sixvixzs 包 :4 Cyeatpye Sz12100. RUNSSi0 CC PCe 1882- 


7934, London, 1999. 
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the classical styleis nothing new (itis there,transformed,in Mozarb,butunder 
modernist pressures many musical works become far more obviously hybrid， 
as different styles are mixed together within a single work. The presence of 
popular elements disturbed many listeners to Mahler, because he seemed to 
bring about a potentially bathetic drop in the status of the symphony; but by 
the time of the cooperation between Diaghilev，Cocteau，Picasso, and Satie 
in Payrade (1917), we are aware of a much larger transition within modernist 
culture towards the incorporation ofthe popular, on its own terms, into Works 
notplayed in "popular surroundings,and with some typically modernist indi- 
cations of ironic distance - ratherjlikethe Laforguian tone and the comicmod- 
和 韦 cations made by Eliot to some of his most "serious” allusions. Stravinsky?s 
use ofpopular music in PetrxspRa (191o-11)and his rewriting ofPergolesi (and 
others) in PiczteUa (1919-2o), and the (later) use by Les Six of popular forms 
and styles, all keep a kind of semi-parodic control oftheir popular elements.38 
This interaction is common to all the arts. It is obvious in the poems of Apol- 
linaire (much set by the composers of Les Sixz), while in Cubist painting we 
Can (nowW) see all sorts of "pop are elements in the slyly witty incorporation of 
popular material - newspapers,songtitles,music, wine bottles-forapparently 
formal but actually often subversive purposes.39 

Much early-twentieth-century music continued to be written for con- 
texts which remained part ofthe abstract "philosophical, nineteenth-century 
COncert-hall tradition of quartets, symphonies, symphonic poems, and so on， 
Where innovations were far more likely to be 'internab, linguistic ones (as for 
example in the way that Bartok's string quartets move beyond those of his 
predecessors). But this was still part of what is now seen as a cultural pol- 
itics” involving the negotiation of new relationships between the highbrow 
and the popular, and giving a place to avant-garde movements Which clearly 
involved them in the politics of the time. Avant-garde artists (and their asso- 
ciates) are therefore seen in all sorts of ways: as OUtrageously confrontational 
and anti-bourgeois; or as a clique to be understood in relation to the (mere) 
politics of the art worldi or as part of a selfperpetuating business within the 
museumy/gallery complex, the usual battles of the opera house, or Simply the 
fight to get published at all.42 OF they may be seen as Utopian revolutionar- 
ies, imagining the impossible as Schoenberg did, or as irrational，clownish， 
Or pathetically marginal entertainers, irrelevant to the "mainstream> of culture 
(as the Futurists were often seen), or as the rising generation in conflict with 

38 See, for example, Watkins, Py7Mtids t 态 e Zouye, pp. 134-215, 277-31o,and Nancy Perloff 4 和 04 
太 e Bye7JdQ01 Pobxlar BitertaioleNE CNd e CDCle oFETiR Satie, Oxford, 1991. 

39 See Jeffrey Weiss, THe Pojpxlaz Cxitoe ofModemi 4 仿 New Haven, 1994. 


40 See, forexample, Lawrence Rainey, Ziterajzy ModemlisNl: Titera1 Elites ad PHKOLiC Citte,New Haveny 
1998, who seems to disapprove ofsuch attempts to make money. 
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its elders, involved in a Freudian psychomachia. And so on. There is a strong 
(eftisb tradition in academic criticism which dejixjres the avant-garde as those 
artistic movements Which are in a critical position with respect to the rest of 
SOciety- 

Innovators therefore do not take the risk of making experiments without 
a Social purposei they are involved to a greater (Stravinsky) or smaller (TIves) 
degreein acts ofcommunication which are partof larger institutional arrange- 
ments, within which all ofthese changes have to have some useand some eco- 
nomic value. Musicians may be located within a fully institutionalized avant- 
garde - for example, the Futurist experimenters with their "art of noise - OF 
be isolated drop-outs, or they may be inclined to various forms of compro- 
mise, and even to enter the embrace ofa commercial culture (as did Stravinsky 
with Diaghilev, Korngold at the movies, and Weill on Broadway). They are 
all making changes which they calculate as more or less acceptable to institu- 
tions. And these latter also can change with them, as for example Diaghilev”s 
crowded and crowd-pulling Poiovtsiaz Daxzces (staged in 19o9) metamorphosed 
themselves into theequallyorgiasticbutnowavant-gardistuproarof7HeRite of 
Sb1T1GI. 

Much recent scholarship has accordingly taken upon itself the demonstra- 
tion ofthe ways in which works ofartare notjust concerned with the broadly 
philosophical universals oflanguage,the selfand rationality which Ihave indi- 
cated,butarealsoatthesametimeinvolvedwith theexpression or contestation 
of ideas which still trouble us - most notably those of class, gender, and eth- 
nicity. This is obvious enough in the treatment of the "hysterical woman in all 
the arts and in early psychoanalysis; Lawrence Kramer argues that "Far from 
being a slightly embarrassing extra, musical representation is one of the basic 
techniques by which culture enters music, and music enters culture, as com- 
municative action.4: This makes musical semiotics a function of persuasive 
interpretation, despite the doubts of many that music without text can 'mean” 
in this way. The aim is to find features which are asserted to be common to 
music and to'culture” (usually interpreted as the site of political conflicbi the 
Semiotician then interprets musical works as being representational, Or com- 
municative,or'“symptomatic ofsome general political state ofaffairs by virtue 
of particular features. An example is the “exotic in RavebPs Dabjolis et CHiol 
(19o9-12),associated byKramer with an Arcadian paradise", where "eroticism 
and violence, the sacred and the profane? are intermixed with “brilliantorches- 
tration, intoxicating colour, sensuous harmonies”,and which 


41 Lawrence 和 ramer CUassiCaL MUWSiC OUd Postyi0de7t KNOWIedge, Berkeley, 1995, p. 68. 
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is 思 eciseb ofthe kind that the culture of late nineteenth-century Europe asso- 
ciated with “elemental drives” - and in that capacity 4Ssociated above 4 with 
the sights and sounds that Europeans had found, selectively, to be sure, in the 
world oftheir colonial empires.4 [emphasis added] 


So for Kramer, the music “elpodies 加 e cUittyUl SUbjei0C by which Europe 
Subsumes and organises the non-European World, because “The category of 
the exotic is so bound up with theappropriative energies ofcommerce . ..that 
NO EXOtic easW1e CON be e1 妇 2 zl0ceNt243 The link here is between musical 
languageand political process: in this typically exotic” work， 


The movement of melody is governed，neither by Classical techniques of 
fragmentation and development, nor by Romantic techniques of continuous 
growth and change, but by techniques ofreproduction, iteration, similitude - 
techniques,wemightsuggest,strikinglysimilartothosebywhichcommodities 
are identified and distributed.44 


Ravelthus “commodifies sexual urges which basically arise from the European 
domination of colonial empires. But this interpretation hardly explains the 
contributionRavelmadetothehistoryofmnusic: basicallyitis designedtomake 
amoral criticism and to stir up liberal guilt. Itargues willy-nilly thatthe music 
Should make us feel implicated in a suspect "European cultural supremacy” 
With capitalist "appropriative energies, and so give Up ouUr 'innocence” and 
feel guilt when we have such“exotic pleasures”; even 计 we are attentive to 
the musics technique, we should find in it the methods which are those of 
the capitalist distribution and identification of "commodities. That may be 
more or less appropriate depending on what you think the proper functions 
of interpretation may be,，but one thing it doesnt really do is describe the 
innovative ideas and intentions of its maker. 

Iam notsure that many listeners really do have thoughts of this kind when 
listeningtoDajpjpxpzetCHAo6noramIwillingtobeconvincedbyKramerthatDm 
Teally” having them at some guilty level of unconscious complicity. Surely the 
reSponse ofmany listeners is quite independent ofthis kind ofcritical-political 
Sermonizing, Simply because most of us already have fairly fully worked-out 
attitudesto imperialism,commodities,eroticism,and exoticismandsimplydo 
notneed to focus ourno-doubtpolitically correct attitudes on a piece of music 
Which is amazingly enjoyable on quite different levels (presumably political 
critics are notagainst ouUr enjoying luscious tunes on the cellos or climaxes of 
2Wkind).Andfromthepointofviewoftheexplanationofinnovation,thiskind 
of interpretation is always in fact reactionary and regressive, Since it refuses to 


42 Ibid., pp. 202-4. 43 Ibidq., PP. 211, 222. 44 Ibid., p. 216. 
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engage with the innovative and creative abilities of artists, in favour of seeing 
them as perpetually enmired in a drearily repetitive litany of failure to Share 
the (usually leftistb) criticys point of view. Such criticism is always implicitly 
totalitarian, distrustful of the decency of others, and intolerant of a diversity 
for which it always sees the same underlying explanation. 


Conclusion: understanding innovation 


Ifour aim is to understand the nature of artistic innovation, rather than ser- 
monizing about it with reference to contemporary beliefs, we need to look 
Very closely at the history of those ideas that were involved in conceptual 
changes,and are expressed in the different models, metaphors,and paradigms 
that underlie works of art. We typically find that there can be surprisingly 
diverse, and even contradictory, Sources for a nevw theory about art. And so 
to Understand an innovation, we always need to understand the type of intel- 
lectual model that the ?dividyal artist Or Scientist is using - just as we can ask 
WwWhether Carnot was wfiting about heatas a physicist or as an engineer, we can 
askwWhether Debussy/Maeterlinck orProustorEliotmade Bergsonian assump- 
tionsaboutmemoryand thenatureofthe mind orthe self; oraskhow Freudian 
Strauss Was in ELebba and Schoenberg in ErwWa7t009 (orVirginia Woolfwas try- 
ingto bein7o 妨 egHptpoxsej.WecanaskifSchoenberg?smodelfortwelve-tone 
composition is really like that of linguistic grammar - in a quest for the rules 
of syntax - Of whether it is in fact driven by larger concerns, SUch as the late- 
nineteenth-century demand forthetotal organization ofall aspects ofthe work 
(Something that also emerges in the work ofSchenker and Adorno). 

But we also need to go beyond that, and to see how these artists did not 
Simply repeatthese models or fall undertheir 'influence”,but cpaxzged them. It 
is this adaptation that makes Proust a far more interesting, subtle, and infor- 
mative Writer on memory than Bergson, and the protagonist of BE1Wa7ttl9 a 
farmoresurprisingandthought-provokingindividual than the cruelly system- 
atized female patients described by Freud. This type of approach helps us to 
See changes in technique as motivated by changes in the conceptual models 
Which license them. But what actually counts as progress, as Opposed to the 
mereattemptatinnovationbybeing different(rememberwearetalking about 
the canonic suUrvivors here, notthe many who fell by the wayside),is in theend 
indeed a matter ofsocial and cultural acceptability: artists are no longer taught 
how to paintbiblical history. This utility for survival includes an acceptability 
within the eclectic and yet canonicatmospheres of institutions - the museum， 
the concert hall, the public library, and notably the educational process. The 
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innovatorymusic ofthis period can thusbethoughtofasamodeofpubliccom- 
munication to which different groups in society had more orless access;i hence 
forexample the story ofthearrival ofjazzand Josephine Bakerin Europe,to be 
welcomed by the modernists and (later) suppPressed as decadent by the Nazis. 
Butatthis point we need notan accountofinnovation, butan empirical social 
history, as well as an account of music as something that can be interpreted as 
having meaning or significance for its audiences, then and now.45 

The history-of-ideas approach tends to see innovative works as using con- 
ceptual frfameworks which allow all sorts of & 加 7zlg social claims, and hence 
cannot be reduced by Adorno and his followers to a set of ideological repeti- 
tions ofcommonplaces analysed on Marxist Principles. There are in fact many 
different kinds of avant-garde artists, who entered into a widely based and 
pluralistic conversation about new directions for art in this period. And it is 
at this point that the histories of science and art come apart. For science is 
most often practised in the context of rigidly patrolled bejliefs: in positivism， 
in word-thing correspondence, in changing types of referential adequacyy, in 
the attempt to pay attention to facts and evidence which is acceptable inde- 
pendent of the very different kinds ofsocio-cultural context we have touched 
upon above. Within the arts on the other hand, certainly since the beginning 
ofahistorically self-conscious twentieth century, the modernists seem to have 
opened up a deliberately relativist approach to different and even obviously 
opposed paradigms and styles. Incommensurability doesnt matter as much 
here as it does in science - though the differences between Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky wu matter for the Adorno-inspired approach, indebted as it was to 
asSupposedly 'scientific" Marxism. Despite their claims to be engaged in quasi- 
Scientific “research (notably in the cases of Cubism and the Second Viennese 
School), artists are not really devoted to a collective and progressive discovery 
oftruth,in which pastexperiments, made according to superseded paradigms， 
must be discarded. 

Indeed it seemas clear that the art of the past can go on revealing different 
aspects of the truth to us, even when it arises from assumptions which we 
believe to be false. The relationship of the innovative artist to the past has 
therefore often been one of ye-discovery, so that his or her "progress may 
depend on breaking line and hopping over immediate predecessors so as to go 
even further back (as Pound, Eliot, and Stravinsky so notably did). Thatis why 
Robert Hughes can remark that "Picasso, painting the Demotiselles, is the exact 
contemporary of Monet, painting his waterlilies at Giverny, and who can say 


45 For example, Michael H. Kater, Dzzexent De21S: 1222 8e Citye oFNazi Gemi010, Oxford, 1992. 
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which of them was the more “modern>” artist?46 After all， Jackson Pollock 
later worked through Picasso to Monet in arriving at the 'all-over technique 
of abstract expressionist painting. 

In 1913 you could have heard the premieres of Debussy?s /exx, Stravinsky?s 
7He Rite of Sbji19,，Schmites Za 7Tyagedie de Salo1lb Vaughan Williams's 4 Sea 
yb1O11J，VVebern's 9 Pieces joy Orcjesta, op. 6, Faure's Peiljojlb, some of 
Debussyssecond book ofPrelxides,DeliussOxz Beatgtbe Pi7StCWUCROoo 1 Sb1NOG， 
Rachmaninov?s 7T1pe Be and Schoenberg's Celieder. All are still of interest; 
all are innovative; all are absolutely individual, arising from unique creative 
abilities. Some represent genres on the rise, and others genres on the decline; 
Some are no doubt more "modern? - by some definition or other - than others. 
Butall contribute something permanently valuable to the diverse and pluralist 
conversation of the concert hal]. 
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Music, textand stage: the tradition 
ofbourgeois tonality to the 
Second World War 


STEPHEN BANEIELD 


The old world 


In the opening scene of the American musical Msic zi 恕 e 417 (1932)，with 
music by Jerome Kern and words by Oscar Hammerstein, we see and hear a 
Provincial German, Dr Walther Lessing, composing straight out of bed on a 
Sunny morning. A linnet sings outside his window, represented by flute and 
piccolo in the pit orchestra. After silencing competition from his cuckoo clock， 
Lessing whistles the linnebes motif harmonizes it on his on-stage house organ 
as the first two bars of a 2/4 polka, extends them to an eight-bar period, and 
Stops to write it down, his scribbling represented by orchestral counterpoint 
to the motif. Trying itoveron the organ,heis disturbed by children singing on 
their way to school, represented as more counterpoint to his music. They end 
abruptly as he calls on them to stop, with a two-quaver/crotchet rhythm from 
Which he then tries, unconvincingly, to improvise a B section in the dominant 
for his polka. As he struggles with this at his desk, the pit orchestra telling 
us that an emotional, Wagnerian motif of a four-quaver Upbeat in 4/4 is also 
very much on his mind (indeed itopened the scene before the curtain wentup， 
and so was probably in his head as he awoke),yetanother interruption occurs: 
his daughter bangs at the door with his breakfast tray. While she kicks, she 
also Speaks: Father dear, letme in. Both my hands are full.2This is to the two- 
quaver/crotchetrhythm,followedbythefourquavers,metricallyrepositioned. 
The pit orchestra imitates it, indicating, as do Lessings muttered repetitions 
of her words while he writes, that it provides him with inspiration for the 
rhythmic continuity of his B section - Which he now extends to eight bars 
leading back to the tonicand the A section, as we hear when he tries the whole 
thing over. 

Aclearer manifesto ofthe bourgeois musical experience could notbe wished 
for. Tunes come from thesounds ofnature and the speech ofhumansi inciden- 
tal music mimics human actions and represents trains ofthoughtand emotioni 
well-crafted melodiesareformedbythestruggleforgood continuation (under- 
Stood by the listener as it occurs) assisted by chance inspiration; composition 


[9o] 
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meanstraditional,periodicdancetunes with tonal harmony,theharmony itself 
formingthe glue between the diegeticlayers ofthe drama as well as the contin- 
uUum between music, text and action, sound and sight, meaning and feeling. 
And all this was created by Kern and Hammerstein in order to appeal to and 
be immediately comprehended in all its detail by a commercial, non-musical 
audience wanting -and paying handsomely for - entertainment, not culture， 
but alive to wit and vocal beauty. Music, one might conclude, had found a 
gloriously efficient, effective, positive, and democratic role in that most com- 
plex (and lucrative) of twentieth-century art forms, popular musical theatre. 
It was a role, most commanding when most ancillary, that has continued in 
flm and in some later musicals. But it has hitherto never held the place in the 
historiography of twentieth-century music that it should. 

By 19ootonality had become as integrala partofthebourgeois experience as 
the job,the fixed address,soap,orthe three-course meal. There can have been 
fewwho did notoccasionallytaketime orspend money to dance,sing,orlisten 
to eight-bar phrases and perfect cadences, whether with oompah accompani- 
mentsorembeddedinsymphonicparaphernalia,ortolaughatachromaticslide 
as a clown came to grief. The old tonal world of semantic consensus Worked 
remarkably well; too well for its own good. A universal (or at least Western) 
languageofmusical signification had been comprehensively developedasaway 
ofunderscoring or setting text Underlining gesture or setting,orby extension 
analogizing narrative in instrumental music. A comprehensive code ofexpres- 
Sion, Structure, and meaning - in Short, a System - coOntinued to Suit most of 
musics artistic, social, and commercial obligations and had no intention of 
relinquishing its hold on Western culture. Tonality is the best single word for 
that System，with its keys and cadences, expressive and unifying calibration 
of major and minor scales, directional harmony, exquisite manners of voice- 
leading, and quadratic frameworks - that is, working in multiples oftwo and 
four-ofmetre,phrase,and period.And itwas the quadratic framework shared 
by dance and song that for centuries gave tonal music a vital overlap with the 
other performance arts. Rhyme, step, and cadence interacted and coincided 
on the basis ofthe four-bar phraseand its multiples. Moreover, individual ges- 
tures, SuUch as the trumpet signal, horn call, whistle, or drum beat, that had for 
even longer accompanied or signalled action, were early co-opted by the tonal 
System which thereby became intrinsically pantomimic. 

Song, dance (including the march), and pantomime (that is, the indication 
of an object or narrative, particularly movement, by analogical means) were 
tonality”saffective channels.Songnormallyinvolveswords,and both danceand 
pantomime involve musicaccompanying ashow,real or imagined,observed or 
Participated in. Hencetonalitybreasted itsexpressiveheyday ofaround 19oo in 
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aformidable oiea ofmusic, text,and stage.George Bernard Shaw wrotein the 
189os that during the last two centuries music has been so confounded with 
operathateven instrumental musichas been eitheroperawithoutwords orelse 
the expression in tone of a sort of poetry which the English express with great 
mastery inspoken verse".: Butsuch commentsareinsufificientto suggestto the 
twenty-first-century listenerthe vastgenerichinterland thatonce surrounded 
andsupportedclassicalmusicinahierarchicalbutcontinuous spectrum oftaste 
and system of meaning. 


Arenas and musical types 


Thehinterland was evident in any metropolis -London, Paris, Vienna, or New 
York-and its provinces.Thearenas ofbourgeoistonalitywere overwhelmingly 
those ofthe mass or casual public, encompassing the commercial theatrei the 
salon and drawing roomi the parlour, restaurant, taverny cafe, and street; the 
reSort Or Spa, Sporting a seaside promenade, populist concert hall, bandstand, 
palm court, ballroom, or festival town hall; and the civic gathering, in Street 
Or park, hall or church. To them must be added the new technological media: 
gramophoneand playerpiano,cinema with itsunprecedented mass public,and 
then radio. They complemented and amplified the reach ofthese arenas more 
than they ousted them, at least at first. 

To the commercial theatre belonged the ballet,，opera (at least in Italy)， 
operetta, musical comedy, vaudeville, music hall, play with incidental music， 
and circus; and by semantic extension, as we Shall see, the symphony, tone 
poem, and concerto in the concert hall, and the 'silenb or sound film score 
in the cinema. The salon (extending to elite, often matinee venues Such as 
the Wigmore Hall in London) and drawing room Supported the genteel song， 
Pianoforte genre piece,and chamber music, while the parlour, restaurant, tav- 
erny cafe, and street promoted proletarian song. The resort was the home of 
light music: the march, social dance, instrumental lollipop”, and ballad. And 
the civic venue, witness to procession, mass meeting, and devotional gather- 
ing, housed military music, church music, the hymn, and oratorio. It will be 
clear thatthe yjcivicvenue,namely cabaretwith its provocative and subversive 
Overtones, lay Somewhat outside this scheme of things: one could argue that 
Bohemian meant modernist.? 


1 George Bernard Shaw, Tjpe TYo7id, 14 March 1894, reprinted as "English Music' in Dan H. Laurence 
(ed.), Sha WMSic: 切 e Coztjblete MUSiCQL CTiECiSML 2 TH1ee Tolies, Vol.IIIL London, 1981, pp. 161-2. 

2 SeeKlaus Wachsmann and Patrick OConnor “Cabareb, in Stanley Sadie and John Tyrrell (eds.), THe 
和 Nem Gove Dictioa1O ojM2SiC QUd MMSiCia1s (2nd edn), 29 vols, London, 2001, Vol. TV, pp. 762-4. 
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There was a good deal of overlap between these arenas, which is the point: 
Certain common musical types cutacrossthem becausethetonalformulae were 
So coOmprehensive. Those formulae worked themselves out in six basic types， 
all inherited from before the nineteenth century: the march, the waltz and 
its variants, the hymn, the romance, the fantasy, and what one might call the 
ditty - the catchy, rhythmic tune (such as ajig), Short-breathed and colloquial， 
calling forrhymeand syllabic verbal wit to make it insidious. 

Marches could be everything ffom military quicksteps and polkas to sonata- 
form expositions; waltzes anything from “Daisy Belb (words and music by 
Harry Dacre, 1892) to Deliusys tone poem Pais (1899), Ravels Za yake (1920)， 
orthesymphonicdance oftriumph 们 om Richard Strauss*soperaE/eRlba(1909). 
Hymns ranged from Sir Arthur Sullivans “Onward, Christian Soldiers” (still 
Sung in English-speaking churches from black Africa to white Australia) to 
the main theme of the last movement of Mahlers Third or Ninth Symphony.3 
As for the romance, it might be the traditional guitar serenade with ge/ cxjzt 如 
melody and oompah or finger-picked arpeggio accompaniment, found alike 
in Italian opera arias and anglophone popular song until at least 19ooj;4 Ser- 
enade accompaniments were modernized without parody by Faure in many 
of his Melodies, having been a staple of the French art-song style at least since 
Gounod,andsocontinuedthroughto HahnandPoulenc(astheydidinEngland 
from Stanford to Lennox Berkeley). Another type of romance in Song Was 
the more sentimentally sustained and nuanced accompaniment to an intimate 
melody,countermelodyoften interwoven:theEnglish composerRogerQuilter 
offers good late examples ofa type forged in the German Lied by Schumann. 
The genre was as happily instrumental as vocal;i one may follow it through 
from Beethoven?s slow movements, such as that to the "Pathetique” sonata 
(which Elgar attempted consciously to match in emotional intensity in 
“Nimrod: from his Blg1pa Yiatiops [1899]), to a means of expression that 
COVers the entire Symphonic and operatic range in the later nineteenth 
Century, including Mahlers 'feminine” second subjects (thatofthe first move- 
ment of the Sixth Symphony [19o4] being a portrait of his wife Alma), much 
of the erotic writing in Wagners highly romantic music dramas, and some of 
Richard Strausss best moments, as late as the opening instrumental Sextet 
他 om Cab7icci0 (1942). 


3 Wasthis,in either orboth cases,an echo ofD.A.de Sola'sSephardicmelody 人 Adon olam>?SeeEmanuel 
Aguilar and Rev. D. A. de Sola, Sebpa1ai Melodies: Beig he TyadiioUQLTLiBOGiCQL CHaNtS of 轨 e Spa11isp 父 
PoztxgUese Je CoUI1EGU4OU 7 ZLOUd01. Pt 天 “THe dtCiet Melodies Oxford, 5691-1931, p. 62 

4 See Charles Hamm，yYesterday5: Pojpxtlay 9019 友 de1iC0， New York，1979,， ppP. 62-88，219-22，294， 
57 多 
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The fantasy was the musical type in which tonal ingredients were apt to 
disintegrate just when their gestural and melopoetic efficacy was Strongest. It 
could conveyhumour or horror, pantomime or melodrama, the natural (storm 
Scenes in Sibelius), supernatural (fairies in Tchaikovsky), or subhuman (drag- 
ons in Wagnern, all using disruptive, eccentric, ancient, Or inchoate musical 
techniques that might derive 人 om the baroque fugue or toccata, the classical 
symphonic introduction, development sections OF transitions, OF dve7tMte1tt 如 
local colour. A famous example of pantomimic fantasy occurs in Act III of 
Wagners Die Meiste7s111Ge7 as Beckmesser silently attempts to steal the Prize 
Song 位 om Hans Sachs”s work benchi sixty years later, in Eric Coates?s orches- 
tral Phantasy 7He 7Hee Beays, the music for its eponymous subjects, stealthily 
re-entering their home to observe Goldilockss depredations, is not much di 人 
ferent-afamiliar amalgam ofdiminished and halfdiminished chords,sudden 
sjo7zaldi, miniature 4ccelerajtdi and tiny snatches of tune or rhythm that are 
broken o 仁 before they cadence. Finally, the ditty, often allied with fantasy in 
art music, ranged from the bassoon melody of Dukas”s 7NHe Soceye2s 4bb7e1- 
刀 ce to the Sacristanys theme in Puccinis 70sca, the "hooks of a Tin Pan Alley 
Song Such as “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ayl", the universal signifier for silent-screen 
Pathos Hearts and Flowers,the "Hootchy Kootchy Dance", or the immortal 
tag 人 5-[t]-$-p6-$ [rest 让 - which must surely have originated in the later 
nineteenth century but whose etymology is, one imagines, as impossible to 
trace as that of“OK?.4 


Popular musical theatre and film 


All these musical types played themselves outliberally on the popular stage as 
analogue oraccompanimentto text(Sung orSpoken), gesture (acting or dance)， 
ortableau. Justaslater with film, musicwasubiquitous even in 'straight" drama 
around 19oo,butin thespecifically musical theatre ofthe time itwas positively 
triumphant. Popular musical theatre took a number of forms, all consolidated 
inthesecond halfofthe nineteenth centuryand mostsurviving into the twenti- 
eth with varying degrees ofsuccess, transformation, and longevity. One might 
listthem in something approaching a descending order ofrespectability 计 not 
musical scope: comic opera, operetta, musical comedy, obeya-boxte,vaudeville 
(variety),Europeanburlesque,pantomime,musichall,minstrel show, cabaretb， 


5 See James J. Fuld, THe BooR of TYord-Famzoxs Msic: CUassical Pobpxiar ad FoR (th edn), Mineola, NY， 
20oo, pp.276-7; Ralph P. Locke, “Cutthroats and Casbah Dancers, Muezzins and Timeless Sands: Musical 
Images ofthe Middle Ease, Nizeteez 太 -CeNtzt1y MUWSiC 22 (1998), pp. 20-53; PP. 33-4. 

6 Fuldq, THpe BooRb of Torid-Famioxs Msic, p. 495, traces the phrase in print under the words "Shave and 
a haircut, bay rum?. Richard Rodgers, in his autobiography, refers to it as “Shave and a haircut: two bits”: 
WMSicaL Stages: OU 4xtobiog7abj (2nd edn), New York, 1995, PP. 17, 46. 
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cdjfEcotce 屿 and circus. American burlesque (striptease) and the revue，by 
COntrast, were twentieth-century OUtgrowths. 

Systematic definitions would be tedious here, butsome distinctions need to 
be understood.7” Comic opera might be a sentimental costume drama such as 
Edward German?sWMeie Byad(London,19o2),oravehicleforsatireasinthe 
“Savoy” operas of Gilbertand Sullivan (London, 1875-96).Vaudeville concate- 
nated separate Speciality acts that might range from classical or modern ballet 
to performing dogs, whereas the minstrel show was a precise blackface for- 
mula executedbyfouror more song-and-dance men. Musichall,which peaked 
around 19oo, often included a compere and (as English pantomime still does) 
audience response, notably in sung refrains. Coinciding with the decline of 
participatory musichall,the consolidated refrain becameastandardized thirty- 
two-barunitin popularsongformsbythe192os,thepreliminary “verse section 
withering like an appendix. Butmusichalls history,likethatofvaudeville and 
its counterparts in other countries, is one of performers more than artefacts: 
Bert Williams and May Irwin in the USA, Marie Lloyd and Harry Lauder in 
Britain, Yvette Guilbert and Aristide Bruant in France, and Fritzi Massary in 
Austro-Germany were among the most famous singing entertainers, in one 
genre or another, ofthe early twentieth century. 

Anything approaching a composers score came into authoritative play only 
atthe genteel end ofthe market and even thereasoughtrafter songwriter such 
as Jerome Kern had to wait several years before graduating from interpolating 
numbers into Someone else'”s score to constructing his own in consultation 
with the "books writer of a musical comedy. Theatre orchestration remained 
the province of the musical director or Specialist professional rather than the 
composer and Hollywood almost never gave a songwriter the chance to Write 
all the musicfora musical filjm. When a score was more or less integral, as With 
the English musical comedies that succeeded the comic operas of Sullivan, 让 
Was often shared between two coOmposers (Such astheEdwardians Lionel Mon- 
ckton and Hovward Talbob, containing many short items separated by spoken 
Sectionsand scenes,and aspiringtowards operainthethrough-sungfinalesand 
opening choruses (but seldom elsewhere). Edwardian musical comedy grafted 
both sentimentalism and music-hall titillation onto the tissue of 2/4 polkas， 
6/8 country dances,and 3/4 waltzes - Staples of late-nineteenth-century Social 
dance - that Offenbach and Johann Strauss had bequeathed to Sullivan. But 
it was only with the introduction of Romantic underscoring accompanying 
key points of dialogue (in addition to or in place of moments of melodramatic 


7 Aconvenient guide to mostofthe genres maybefound in Richard Kislan,*Forms ofMusical Theater”， 
in THpe Msical: 4 ZooR 切 e 4ME7iCON WUSiCAL THeater(2nd edn), New York, 1995, pp. 11-110. 
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recitativeinfinales)thatacomposerforthepopularmusical theatre couldbegin 
to explore Wagnerian notions of musical motivation, Lehar leading the way 
with THpe Me Tidom (19o5). 

However limited in scope, the music of the popular stage was heard by 
enormous numbers of people. 7Hpe 7zmpes for 14 February 19o5 advertises 
twenty-five West End theatres, including six showing musicals, four variety， 
one extravaganZa, and one circus; a simple calculation suggests that 让 thirty 
thousand people were frequenting them each night, two thirds of these lived 
in the metropolis of eight million, and one in five Londoners went to the the- 
atre, then he or She was doing so more than once a week. In New York the 
Hammerstein dynasty of impresarios, beginning with Oscar Iand including 
(in later life) his librettist grandson Oscar II, produced shows in an equally 
impressive number of popular auditoria which they also built and managed， 
marketing everything from vaudeville to grand opera, none of which would 
have broughtin the public without music. 

Whenfilm theatreswiredforsound inthelate192os,the composersandjlyri- 
cists of Broadway became the songwriters of Hollywood. Kern, Hammerstein， 
Rodgers, Hartb the Gershwins, Harry Warren, and Irving Berlin all moved to 
the West Coast in the 193os for longer or shorter periods. Without changing 
the way 'ordinary? music, its texts, and its dramatic correlatives affected audi- 
ences in the musical comedy or operetta, Hollywood nevertheless altered its 
dimensions considerably. Firstitmade mostofthe music more orless plausibly 
diegetic - that is, it avoided having characters sing without cause. Second, it 
worked its material harder. Four or five songs per musical film were generally 
enough, not least because the film itself would be little more than half the 
length of an evening in the theatre. Dance breaks and production numbers 
tended to become longer, the AABA modulor being spun out to an extraordi- 
narynumber ofrepetitions in BusbyBerkeley routines.“Boolks scenes,depend- 
ingon thestudio,were moreand more underscored, with background, dance， 
OF chase material being extrapolated from the songs. As though in premo- 
nition of what sound film would require, Kern had done this on the stage 
in Spnom Boat (1927), the first musical in the modern canon; his orchestrator 
Robert Russell Bennett followed him to Hollywood, while other pioneers 
of the studio sound made their crucial contributions over the next three OFr 
four decades: Conrad Salinger, Roger Edens, Nelson Riddle. More than any- 
one, perhaps, these men preserved the workings of bourgeois tonality among 
radically changing patterns ofsinging, acting, and valuation, patterns reflect- 
ing the hegemony of Britain and the USA when it came to the business of 
Imusic. 
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The Tin Pan Alley system 


Long before the twentieth century, most popular "hite songs emerged from or 
Wereexploited in thecommercial theatre,atleastin Britain and its coloniesand 
exX-colonies: ever Since Shakespeare”s day the London stage and its offshoots 
had been a powerful locus for music of the people. But in the early twentieth 
century you did nothave to enter an auditorium, Or even a circus tent to hear 
a popular song. The bandstand in the public park, the pierrot stage on the 
Seafront, and the street with its buskers and military bands all reproduced it 
from published sheet music, while an orgy of mechanical contrivances did so 
inescapably ffom punched holes, pins, or grooves: theearly gramophone in the 
parlour, the polyphon (a giant musical box) in the pub, the steam organ at the 
fair, the barrel organ on the pavement, and the player piano in the arcade all 
churned out waltzes, polkas, marches, and ditties，. 

Fair organs were made in the Low Countries, northern Germany, and Paris; 
barrel organs wereleased outby Italiansonaweekly basis from city premisesto 
their indigentvirtuosi. Popular songs encountered in European cities and dis- 
Seminated thence into theregionscontinued toappearin Italian(LuigiDenza>s 
“Funiculi - 名 nicula>, actually written in St Johnys Wood, or '“O sole mio7), in 
French (Charles Trenets“"Bouml),andinGerman(LiliMarleen?).Englandalso 
produced hits, "DontDilly Dally on the Way” being anotable early-twentieth- 
century one, and London was in many respects the leading base for the early 
recording industry. But radio developed from 192o onwards, first in the USA 
and Canadai the leading player piano company, Aeolian, was American, and 
So were Wurlitzer and Hammond, the manufacturers who respectively pio- 
neered the cinema pipe organ, Ubiquitous in the 193os both live and on the 
radio (and curiously unaffected by the arrival ofsound film), and the domestic 
electronic organ. Above all, the configuration of the music industry that SeT- 
viced all these machines and outlets was quintessentially American: Tin Pan 
Alley.8 

TinPanAlleywasaplace,asectionof28th Streetin Manhattan,butitwasalso 
a System and a style. The place was where anumber ofNew York sheet-music 
publishers had their premises. The system was one of massive, raw commer- 
cial salesmanship between stage performers (crucial to a song?s Success), their 
managements, SongwWriters,and the song-pluggers who demonstrated the lat- 
estnumbers on-site at jangly pianos and gave the area its name. It was partly 
the song-pluggers style ofperformance that was jangly: this is how theyoung 


8 See also the discussion of the Tin Pan Alley song stylists in Derek Scott's chapter in this volume 
(pp. 317-21). 
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George Gershwin earned his living, and as possessor of a voice which he him- 
Self described as “small but disagreeable he would have done all he could to 
Sell a song not by vocal but by instrumental verve, the essence of which was 
relentless rhythm, catchy phraseology, and rich harmony. Capturing this last 
onthepiano musthavehelpedformthe'stride" piano idiom,whilethe'“novelty” 
Style with its plentiful triplets, syncopations and parallel fourths ensured the 
ongoingbrightnessand dynamism.OtherAmerican songwriters cuttheir teeth 
on Song-plugging, graduating to employmentby a publisher to Write songs, as 
Kern and Gershwin did with 工 B. Harms (its boss, Max Dreyfus, very much a 
twentieth-century kingmaker). 

The theatre could be crucial to songs” dissemination， and almost all of 
Gershwin”s and Kern?s songs were premiered there or, later, in the cinema. 
And for all the keyboard virtuosity of a song-plugger， what mattered were 
words and how they sat on a tune, which they increasingly had to clinch as a 
newSspaper headline does its article, 让 they were to sell copies. Tin Pan Alley 
Songs Were about everyday concerns and Situations, wryly conceived,and in a 
city full ofimmigrants, they characterized and demonized them. Coon songs 
parodied blacksi the Irish, Italians, Germans,and Jews were similarly treated.? 
Latin America, because exotic, was later given more positive treatment when 
tango rhythms (for the increasingly popular ballroom dancing) and languid 
crotchet triplets entered the popular musical lexicon. 

Tin Pan Alley?*s style foundations were those of standard tonal practice. 
However,musical7xzlg1itder thattwentieth-centurysalveto theAnglo-Saxon 
COnscience already long exploited in minstrelsy (for instance, with pentatonic 
melodies such as that of Stephen Fosters “The Camptown Races"), began to 
Overlay this with a new element, the sidelong rhythms of African-American 
Syncopation. Ragtime songs developed out of polkas (two-steps) in the 189os; 
Irving Berlin”s AlexandersRagtime Band of 191lo, while not in factaragtime 
Song, focused a craze thatlater smoothed outthe cross-rhythms into ballroom 
foxtrot features. One important concomitant of this was a new relationship 
of words to music. Triple-time lyric formations could be fitted to duple-time 
music:in “TheLadyisaTramp:(Bapeszm 471ts, 1937),Lorenz Haresten-syllable 
lyriclines such as“Ilikethetheaterbutnevercomelate"l couldhave been setto 
four bars oftriple time,end-stopped, with asyllable on each beat, but Richard 
Rodgerssmusical period actuallytakesfour barsof2/2 time-thefirstcrotchet 
beat of the first bar being silent, the second syllable of 'theater syncopated as 

9 See Charles Hamm, *Irving Berlin and Early Tin Pan Alley", in Hamm (ed.)，7Vi9 Be Baxly So10S， 
ZUMMzsicoftjpe Dizited States ordmierica no.2,Vol.I:I9o7-1971 (Madison, WJT, 1994), PP. XX-XXi，XXXivV-XXXViii. 

10 See Paul Gilroy, “Jewels Brought from Bondage”: Black Music and the Politics of Authenticity, in 


THpe BlacR4HaNtc: Modemtib) ad Doble CoNsciots1eSs, London, 1993, PP. 72-10o0. 
11 “Theater counts as two syllables (thea-teD). 
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a minim in the centre of the second bar, and the word "late' arriving with a 
cross-rhythmic foxtrot Skip on the last crotchet of bar 3, which gives time for 
an instrumental "response or fill in bar 4, also syncopated. Such rhythms - 
indeed whole tunes - were laid down first by composers, with lyricists adding 
wordstothem (Gilbertand Sullivan,in theart-musictradition,had worked the 
other way round),and this helps to accountforthe change in tone from poetic 
Sing-Song verse to the smart, casual, confidential economy of verbal expres- 
Sion found in the American popular ballad of the golden era, as Allen Forte 
has termed it.2 P. G. Wodehouse, working with Kern, Gershwin, Porter and 
others, was one of the most important lyricists of the new breed, and under- 
Stood the reflexivity (the obverse of "word-painting”) that could be exploited 
when the music came first. (There is an example of it in the line cited above， 
When the note on the word "late” arrives early.) At the height ofthe "jazz age?”， 
in the mid-192os, the waltz looked finished on this account and virtually a 
WwWhole musical theatre score, No, No, Najette (1925) by the American Vincent 
Youmans, could be written in duple time, its syncopation infectious in every 
number. 


Opera, ballet and operetta 


IfTin Pan Alley with its standardizedhitsongsrepresented thenew downward 
Pressures of consumerism on musical theatre, opera - an Upward force in the 
northern countries - had in the later nineteenth century shown a remarkable 
powerofpercolation to the popularsphere; chorusesand marches from 71trova- 
toeor4idaand the IIWiam 7TeNoverture were among the best-known pieces of 
music in the world around 19oo, top stars such as Melba sang operatic mate- 
rial to indiscriminate audiences on worldwide tours,and even presentations of 
Whole operas (with varying degrees of mutilation) could be hoped for in any 
town that aspired to an opera house, which many did regardless of whether 
opera actually took place in it. 

But faced with the phenomenally rising scope of musical theatre entertain- 
ment(competitive forms existed in Paris, Berlin, Vienna,and Madrid as well as 
Londonand NewYork),53 theold operaticculture was neverfullyembedded in 
the musical life ofeither ofthe two economic leviathans ofthe early twentieth 
century: the increasingly diasporicmasses ofthe NewVWorld,andthestill pow- 
erful populations ofthe British Empire.The newer musical culture would have 
to be anglophone, and though fora while it looked as though the Celtic muse 


12 Allen Forte, THpe 47Mericat Pojxlaz Baliad oftpe Goldext Bya: 1924-1950, Princeton, 1995. 
13 See Andrew Lamb, 150 Yeays of Pojxlar WasicaL THeatje, New Haven, 2000. 
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might provide it (New York was awash with Irish tenors, and Victor Herbert 
wasapowerful figure), Sullivan?s fate in Britain - never quite a national hero - 
was symptomatic of this movement's overall failure, hastened by the German 
approachtohigh culture.This,increasinglyphilosophicalandinfluential,man- 
agedto driveamostefficientwedgebetweenthetastesand markets ofdifferent 
Consumer groups in other countries. Thus Sullivan?s comic operas were not 
reSpectable enough for them to carry British musical pride, while his concert 
Works were too old-fashioned to stand Up to Wagner.14 

In Italy itselfthings went on much as before for quite along time. Puccini>s 
accomplishment, 们 om Za Vonemie onwards (1896), was what others aspired to: 
Charpentier with Zoxise (19oo) in France, Smyth with 7Hpe ITyecReers (19o6) in 
Britain, and Chadwick with 7Hpe Padyoxpe (1912) in the USA, not to mention 
Puccinirs own compatriots Leoncavallo and Mascagni with Paqliaccz(1893)and 
Cavale7ia7lstcapa(189o).Thatis,hetookrealistortragicmelodramaand man- 
aged to pace it sufficiently fast thatthere was no obvious disjunction between 
how it would work on the stage as a straight play (7osca and MadaNa BUttey 轴 ) 
Werebased on successful recentplays)andhowitflowed as opera. His acts were 
Short his music a deft procession ofincidental eftects and gestures and refrain- 
or ditty-liketuneswWovenseamlesslyaccordingto Wagnerstechniques ofmotif 
andmodulation.Everything was keptmovingatahighemotional temperature 
(each harmony and snatch of melody having to have some particular quality of 
allure), and nothing went on for more than a few bars; film music later learnt 
much from such effectiveness.This was musical drama foran audience Without 
a connoisseurs ability to savour and concentrate. 

But opera, essentially a melodramatic art, had become the victim of its own 
Success. Wagner in particular had shown not only how any dialogue could be 
Set to music, any instrumental punctuation of recitative declamation turned 
into symphonic material, butalso howeven unsungthoughtsand moods could 
be translated into symphonic terms in the spinning, combining, and transfor- 
mation ofmotifs. Action,even words, were Unnecessary when music could do 
all this, and the level of redundancy that the Gesa1NN 太 zlStye7R entailed tram- 
melled the spectator with its irresistibijlity; with every mien and gesture trig- 
gering sound, the inevitable destiny of this tonal fantasy was the Hollywood 
cartoon, where in turn it triggered laughter. Richard Strauss was perhaps the 

14 For Englands musical culture war with Germany, see Robert Stradling and Meirion Hughes, 77e 
BMGLis1 MMSicaL Rexaiss0UCe 184o-1940: CO1StUCLII CNatiOUQLAMISiC (2nd edn), Manchester, 2001, pp. 115- 
63.ConcerningtheUSA,seeFranKkR.Rossiter, Chariesmesand is4Mexica,NewYork, 1975,pp.9o-1;Alan 
Howard Levy, “The Search forIdentityinAmerican Music, 189o-1920?,47ericaU WMSiC2 (1984), pp.7o-81， 
Pp.72;and Lawrence Levine, 瑟 2gHb17OWAEOWB17OW: THe BENGENCe OFCWOQLEieraciy 访 4Me7ica Cambridge， 
MA, 1988, p. 220. France's musical response to German Superiority after 187o is carefully considered in 


Michael Strasser, "The SociEtE Nationale and Its Adversaries: the Musical Politics of 727myasioz Ce700N1GUNE 
in the 187os”,， Niteteel 太 -Cexztx1J) WMSiC 24 (2001), PP. 225-51. 
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last composer fully to sustain the tonal expressivity of opera: indicative of 
the redundancy was his claimed ability to depict anything in musical terms; 
his mastery of declamation meant that he could also set anything to music 
(including stage directions, once Or twice, by mistake). He took a Wilde play 
as libretto (Saujoie), as Debussy took Maeterlinckss PeilasetAMelisawzadei as with 
Puccini, the texture and pacing of opera by implication were now identical 
to those of spoken drama. Strauss?s librettist Hofmannsthal was a successful 
playwright, and Der RosexzRayaliier has even been performed as a play without 
music.15 

The dangerwith characters who no longerknewtheyweresinging-another 
way of approaching the problem of operatic redundancy in this period - was 
that they no longer knew they existed;!6 it became necessary to reintroduce 
distancing and performative Strategies. After Stravinsky, operatic composers 
Such as Britten could take whatever elements of neoclassicism suited them， 
while Janaeek found his own solutions, exploiting "musical” quirks of ver- 
nacular Speech (his characters tend to Say everything twice) and deliberately 
misaligning the moment of utterance and the moment of feeling. Then again， 
Brechtian alienation - confronting the audience rather than overwhelming it- 
SuitedKurt Weill in his early works. Weills case is aseminal one, but its impli- 
cations for twentieth-century music history have never been fully considered. 
He began his career with music as "dirty” as he could make it, affronting every 
element of expressive decorum. Gradually affection began to creep back into 
his work, ironically the more so thefurther he gotfrom his native land and lan- 
guage,exiled from Germany by the Nazis and writing forthe French, English， 
and finally American theatre. With the emblematic “Here Dll Stay” from the 
Broadway mnusical Zove Zi 所 (1948) he finally embraced bourgeois sentiment; 
and a deeply moving song it is. Yet it could have appeared thirty years earlier 
in a German operetta. 

OPperetta and ballet avoided such crises, though in differing ways. Ballet 
automatically shed two layers of redundancy by doing without words and 
Singing voices; one feels thata more innocentand indeed witty vocabulary of 
tonal gesture could flourish on the Franco-Russian stage because of this, in 
the full-length works of Delibes and Tchaikovsky, where music was the foil to 
theeroticbeauty ofmoving bodies. It may have been no accident that it was in 
balletthatRavelCDabjzisetCHhiol, 1912)and Stravinsky (THe Feb [19lo]and 
Petrxsppa [1911],ifnot 7pe Rite ofsp29 [1913]) managed to carry audiences， 
indeed artistic history, with them through Impressionism into modernism. 


15 Citizens" Theatre, Glasgow, September-October 1983, directed by Phillip Prowse. 
16 See Edward 工 Cone, "The World of Opera and its Inhabitants”, in Mzsic: 4 View om De 大 Chicago， 
1989, PP. 125-38. 
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One might compare this co-option ofan appealing medium for subversive or 
elitist purposes with Austro-German attempts to harness melodrama with its 
heightened speech (old recordings make it clear just how close stage oratory 
wastosingingahundredyearsago)asavehicle for dissonance,which in asense 
it always had been insofar as it conveyed the terrible. Schoenberg tried it in 
Clausthe Foolbs monologue (arguablythe mosteffective partof Cejiedem,in 
Pierrot lotate and in many other places; so did Berg in Zzxl. But perhaps only 
in Schoenberg?s4 Sxy7vivor Jo TYaysam did this yield peoplexs music. 

Operettaknewhowtomaintaintheallure ofthevoiceandastarseroticism on 
Stage where operaeventually failed. Itenshrined the singing:female leads were 
still sopranos,trilling away in quite a different register from their interspersed 
dialogue,whiletheirmen commandedthe'“booles with itsverbal witand suavity. 
Dance could be relied upon to bring them together as much as duetting. This 
Strain ofromanticism died hard, its embers still glowing in the relationship of 
Eliza Doolittle and Professor Higgins in My Fazy Zady (1956), a piece played 
today on the operetta stages of continental Europe. 


Programme music 


Untexted musicformostpeoplein theearliertwentieth centurywas,like song， 
amatterofimmediate musical gratification-andinfamilyterms,fora'lollipop? 
COncerton thebandstand or in the winter garden had to beenjoyed byGranny 
as Well as the kids, as did radio before the days of the transistor. Accordingly 
the period 19oo-5o and beyond was avwash with instrumental entertainment 
coOmprising operetta polkas, marches, and waltzes without the voice, ballet 
doextissemept movements and suites without the dancers, stage monologues 
without actors, and orchestral 'songs without words. Such light music rarely 
Strayed far from ternary dance and song forms or ABAB marches, and revelled 
in tonal wit and cocky gesture, descriptive titles, fine tunes, short spans, and 
often a programmatic gimmick ofsome kind (such as in Albert Ketelbey?s “In 
a Monastery Garden? or, later, Leroy Anderson?s “The Typewriter). 

But starting with Beethoven?s comments on his "Pastoral Sixth Symphony 
(Cmore feeling than painting)),thearbiters ofmusical culture -and particularly 
COmposers themselves - reacted to the success of programme music with an 
ambivalencethat grewin proportion to its capabilities. Issues ofrepresentation 
and meaninginmusicaccordinglycame toahead notwith whatwas textedand 
Staged but whatwas not thatis, concertmusic.There is scarcelya composer of 
theperiodwho didnotfirstcreate powerful programmatic orreferential tokens 
in their symphonic music and then suppress or deny them. Elgar dropped 
tantalising clues in most of his major works, most famously in the ZUON0 
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TYzxiatioxs but also in the two symphonies and the Violin Concerto (he also 
composedanextraordinarily detailedtone poem in Fakt 矿 );inalmostthefirst 
bookon him, ErnestNewman includedanappendix on “Elgarand Programme 
Mnusic, in which he unmasked the hypocrisy that would have music “pure” 
Whoseveryattractiveness consisted in referentialtemptations oforchestral,for- 
mal, generic, dialectic, and titular coding.!7 When a Mahler symphony began， 
like the Second, with a minor-key march and ended with a chorus (by def- 
inition from an “other world in a Symphony, regardless of its text), to con- 
Strue it as being 'about' the pilgrimage 位 om death to life could and can hardly 
be avoided. 

Tchaikovsky with his “fate” mottoes，Mahler with his hammer strokes， 
Rachmaninov with the “Dies irae”, Vaughan Williams with bold strokes of 
imageand idiom in mostof his symphonies, Ives with his quotations and style 
pluralisms, all complemented rather than contradicted Strauss and Respighi 
with their Romantictone poems of minute descriptiveness; such features Were 
often exactlythose Prized in opera or cantata butjudged suspect withoutstage 
action OFr text, perhaps because they threw the spotlight not just on the com- 
posers” Structural abilities but on their biographies as well. A programme that 
Was not explicit was deemed personal and hence self-indulgent; the furore 
OverITchaikovsky”slastsymphonyand death may actually have changed the cli- 
mate for musical self-expression for ever. In short, composers quickly became 
ashamedly programmatic where they had once been unashamedly so. And it 
Was Stravinsky who in the end exorcized the spectre of programme music, not 
justwith his famous commentthatmusicwas incapable ofexpressinganything 
at all, but by concealing his own Romantic foundations, as Richard Taruskin 
has shown. When he wrote it in 19o8, the Scpeyzo jaxttastigye was about bees 
(Maeterlinck?s,inZayie desapetlles)i fifty years later, in the Coveysatio1s, itwas 
not.18 

The zenith of programmatic aptitude came with the “struggle symphony. 
We do no disservice to Sibeliuss First (1899) 让 we hear swords on shields in 
the clashing cymbals of its finale, for Sibelius possessed a well-worn copy of 
Juphani Ahoxs novel Paxzx, published in 1897, and referred to it in sketches: the 
novel is about 'the final struggle between the Christian and heathen faiths in 
Finland?.:9 ClearlytheChristians,with theirchorale,vanquishthefolk-dancing 
heathen, but in the symphony the authorial viewpoint is that of a tragic vic- 
tory. (IfSibelius was on the pagan side that mighthave given further reason to 


17 Ernest Newman, ELJaj, London, 1906, pp. 177-85. 

18 Richard Taruskin，Stayizspy CN 友 e RNSSiON TUaditio1s: 4 Biog1abjiy of 友 e To To Mavra， 
2 Vols., Oxford, 1996, Vol. I, pp. 6-8. 

19 Erik Tawaststjerna, 9ibelizxs, 3 vols., London, 1976-97, Vol. TI, p. 201. 
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downplay the programme.) By the end of the nineteenth century, the "strug- 
gle" symphony or tone poem (or concerto) could also form a highly plausible 
analogy with the Biidzxgs7o1t0jt, the novel of personal character development， 
the portrait of the artist as a young man (Seldom a young woman). Mahlers 
First(1889) is a good example,and it is worth remembering thatwhile Mahler 
earned his living in the opera house he did not write for it, for some of the 
technical developments ofnineteenth-century music- especiallytheenhanced 
continuum aftorded by chromaticharmony and by the greater sustaining pow- 
ers of instruments, of which Mahlers soaring String cantilenas are the peak - 
Suggesta marriage with the reflective prose ofthe novel, notthe dialogueand 
noisy action of the stage. The passage between cues 41 and 45 in Mahlers 
finale，where the violas violently bring the orchestra back to its striving 
Senses - and Mahlers hero, the Titan，back to his - after the last romantic 
reverie, is Surely the most suggestive interior monologue in music to that 
date. It could only be sung, wx Wagner, with the addition of a lot of redun- 
dant countermelody, and Mahlerseloquence is such that it needs no verbal or 
Visual corollary at all. 

However, the passage coUd be effectively acted or spoken as a stage mono- 
logueagainstthemusic,withaspeechsuchasthatofthepoetMarchbanksatthe 
end ofShaw?s play Caxzdida (1895),arare BidwIs1o10t on the stage, Mahlerian 
irony and all. “Out, then, into the night with me he cries. “Ino longer desire 
happiness: life is nobler than that." And audiences and creators not susceptible 
to Mahlers symphonic contexts were already using music such as his (though 
less good) in precisely that way. They would do so increasingly as incidental 
musicinthetheatre,especiallyreflectiveormelodramaticunderscoring,gained 
ground and eventually, when handed the cazte Waitcpe of technology, became 
flm music. 


Incidental music for stage and screen 


“Silenb cinema, growing exponentially from its inception in the 189os to the 
birth ofsound film in the late 192os, was notatall silent. It was accompanied 
by constant live music, not least because in the early days afilm was often just 
one item on avariety-theatre programmeand the orchestra was Used to accom- 
panyingtheturns.Beyond this,Prendergast cites three theories of (silenb film 
music:thatitgavebodyto thescreen'“ghosts:(Hanns Eislem,coveredthesound 
ofthe projector(KurtLondon),andarticulated 'therhythm ofthefilm as an art 
of movement (London again).”" Walter Benjamin referred to "the shock effect 


20 Roy Prendergast, Pijorz Mzsic: 4 Neglected 4 人 New York, 1977, pp. 3-5. 
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ofthefilm,which,like all shocks,should be cushioned bypeightened presence 
of mind”, a presence presumably assisted by musical commentary.21 

Silent film must represent the nub of any argument about tonal music?s 
comImercial peak and aesthetic trough, for it found the widest audience.2 
It also perfected the visual corollary to nineteenth-century musical realism， 
oftering in effect opera with surtitles but without singing, and taking on epic 
melodrama which thereby created a kind of musical novel;i sound film took 
over this capability, adding popular song (the ballad) and dance, and drawing 
Onoperetta 'straighb drama,andvaudeville traditions.Earlyfilm mogulswere 
quiteclearabouttheopportunity to createvisualnovelsforapublicwithoutthe 
patience, imagination or time to read literary ones: Adolph Zukor developed 
fll-length featurefilms in order to attracta'betteraudience,by'imitating the 
middle-classforms ofthe noveland legitimatetheater and thereby reconciling 
himself“with the deepest strains in Jewish life where culture had always been 
held in special esteem:?.23 And nowhere is the anatomy of late-tonal music as a 
Connectedtissue oftypes,genres,andarenasfromtheguttertothetemple,from 
thedittytothenovel,andfromthejingletothesymphony,betterdemonstrated 
than in how music in the silentfilm worked. 

Essentially it paralleled music in the theatre where, in a tradition stemming 
from French nineteenth-century melodrama, incidental music was crucial to 
the success of a playi it set the emotional tone and lubricated the pace. The 
cheaper practice was to employ reach-me-down musical scraps such as 'four 
barsof''agit” .Thesescrapswerecalledzelos24-thetermcouldbeplural,orsin- 
gularasinKernsuse ofitwhen underscoring speech in his musical comedies - 
and created melodrama in both senses of the word, that is，excitement for 
grandiose action on the stage and accompaniment to Speech.”2” At the UpPer 
endofthe market musicwas commissioned with care ffrom leading composers， 
asthestaractor-managerSirHenryIrvingdidathisLyceumTheatreinLondon. 
Sullivan and German wrote Shakespeare Scores for himi Stanford, Elgar, and 
Delius (Gassaz) all supplied worthwhile orchestral music for West End plays， 
though today itnever gets achance to prove its power in aproduction. Others， 
SuchasNormanO?Neill,specializedas musical directors ofLondon theatresfor 


21 Martin MarKs, MzSic 0Nd 妇 e Silet Fi CONteXKS 0N1d CaSe 9txdies 1895-1924， New York, 1997, p. 4. 
Markss quotation is 人 fom Walter Benjamin, “The Work ofArt in theAge of Mechanical Reproduction', in 
Ttzzatiols (ed. Hannah Arendt tr. Harry Zohn), London, 1999, pp. 231-2. 

22 See the Twentieth Century Clubs accommodation figures for Boston, MA, in 19o9-lo, quoted by 
Lawrence Levine: legitimate theatres, 151,00o persons weekly; vaudevilleand burlesque theatres,206,ooo; 
cinemas, 402,0Ooo (EUOHb7OW/EoWbromW, p. 79). 

23 Neal Gabler, 47 Btbjiye of THetyr ONt: 互 om 太 e Jews Deyetted Holyood, New York, 1988, pp. 24, 26. 

24 Presumably pronounced elloms. 

25 See David Mayer and Matthew Scott, Foxy Ba1s of 49b: TacideNtzl Msic .Dr Tictoriat OU0 ECma7di0N 
Melodra1a, London, 1983, pp. 49-72. 
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which they composed their own scores,in his caseatthe Haymarket: ONeills 
musicforJ.M.BarriesWa7yRose(1920)-healso wroteascoreforMaeterlinck'”s 
7jeBreBid(19o9)-becamefamous,andhepresentedanilluminating Musical 
Association paper on how incidental music works.26 In it he gave considera- 
tion to important Scores by Bizet and Grieg, as well as to Humperdincks?s 
天 O110SRztdey in its original guise as a melodrama (it later became a fine 
Opera). 

Ifmelodrama wanted to be an opera when it grew Up - as too did musical 
comedy - then film music wanted to become a Symphony (and did, in the 
case of Vaughan Williams”s 47jztzztca).27 But with the odd exception such as 
Saint-Saens”s integral score for PassasSitat QU DC de GUISe (19o8), film music 
in its youth was a thing of shreds and patches, issued first by producers as 
“Specific suggestions for music, then by publishers in the form ofanthologies 
ofpre-existentpiecesorfragmentsfordifferentdramaticsituations,andfinally， 
thanks to a brainwave by Max Winkler (a clerk in a New York music shop), as 
“cue sheets"from alibrary: a sequence of pieces Or extracts issued with thefilm 
with precise instructions on what to use where.28 

Allthisentailedahighlyindicativeand systematictaxonomyofmusical types 
and tonal effects; there was no room for doubt about what a particular piece 
or passageofmusic "meant,which is whysilentfilm belongsatthe core ofthis 
chapter. The anthologies and handbooks of Giuseppe Becce contained music 
(Some of it written by him) classified in layers such as the following: 


DRAMATIC EXPRESSION (Main Concepb 
1. Climax (Subordinate concepb 
(Subdivisions) 
(a) catastrophe 
(b) Highly dramatic 4agztxzt 如 
(c) Solemn atmosphere; mysteriousness of nature.29 


Winkler described how,in orderto produceenough cuesheets,'in desperation 
WwWe turned to crime>: 


Extracts from greatsymphonies and operas were hacked down to emergeagain 
as 'Sinister Misterioso” by Beethoven, or "Weird Moderato” by Tchaikovsky- 
Wagnersand Mendelssohnswedding marches were used for marriages, fights 


26 Norman O?Neill,"Musicto StagePlays",Proceedixlgs oftpe Msical4ssociatioz137(1910-11),pp.85-102， 
reprinted in Derek Hudson, No7m0t ONei 凡 47 碟 ojMzsic, London, 1945, pp. 124-38. 

27 Korngolds Violin Concerto and other concert works were also formed 他 om film scores; see Robert 
van der Lek, Concert Music as Reused Film Music: E-W Korngolds Self-Arrangements”, 4ctz Msicolagica 
66 (1994), pp. 78-112. 

28 Prendergasb, 有 iD01t MUWsic, pp. 6-10. 

29 HansErdmann, Giuseppe Becce,and Ludwig Brav, 4LGexezzes BatdbUCp de7 本 ON5i 太 Berlin, 1927， 
cited in Prendergast，FiOM MMSiCc，p. 6. I have regularized what appears to be scrambled tabulation in 
Prendergast. 
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between husbands and wives,and divorce scenes: we justhad them played out 
of tune, a treatment known in the profession as "Souring Up the aisle". Ifthey 
WwWere to be used for happyendings we jazzed them up mercilessly.3? 


By 1924 the musical director of several New York film theatres, Erno Rapee， 
could find it worth his while to publish Motiioxz Pictaye Moods For PiaNis 妇 01Nd 
O190N154: 070bid-1e1jB7eNCe COUecio1 ofselected jieces. .adabted 如 有 有 -toood 
CAN4 Sitldti015. This was an enormous anthology ofabout three hundred com- 
plete pieces ranging from nursery rhymesto national songsandincluding some 
ofthe best-known nineteenth-centurymusic. Grieg featured prominently, put 
So did the obscure Otto Langey. In the margin ofevery page wasan indexofthe 
fifty-two situations, so that one could flip directly from “Dollb to "Music-box”， 
from "Fire-Fighting? to "Funeralb>，Gruesome”， Joyful or whatever as it arose 
on the Screen. (Fire-Fighting” included the "card trio" from CaZ7EN.) 

A good improvising pianist could accomplish all this without a cue sheet， 
but an orchestra could not. Many musical directors of theatres, and even emi- 
nent conductors such as Eugene Goossens in a silent-film season with the 
LSO at Covent Garden (of all places) in 1922，compiled their own Scores; 
Goossens found the "numerous, indescribably weary, completely unknown” 
Symphonies ofAugustEnna perfectforhis purpose.3: Music specially prepared 
bya composerforaspecific featurefilm in consultation with its director could 
not necessarily assume aesthetic precedence over this: Joseph Breils score for 
D.W. Griffithsys 7Tje Bt 妇 ofa Natiotl (1915), for example, contains a good deal 
of Liszt, Wagner and Tchaikovsky and many popular tunes such as "Dixie” as 
wellas his own music. It did however 'setstandards oforchestration and cuing 
techniques?.32 

Those standards were consolidated rather than obviated by the coming of 
sound film in 1927; the only musical revolution that this effected was，in 
addition to the incorporation of singing into the cinema when the musical 
went to Hollywood, the summary redundancy of thousands of theatre (i.e. 
cinema) musicians. Film music has perpetuated its techniques, even its styles， 
of romantic or melodramatic underscoring, soaring credit fanfares, indexical 
insertion of popular tunes, and predictable pastiche and parody (especially in 
cartoons) from that day to this. Art film can clearly pursue different aimas， 
butthe bourgeois commercial film represented, for the Austro-German tradi- 
tion, that other side ofthe coin ofmodernist revolution, when a generation of 
Romantic opera, concerto,and operetta7iaestriarrived in Hollywood between 


30 Max Winkler, "The Origins of Film Music，Filzs zj Review (December 1951), quoted in Prendergast， 
ON WMSic, p. 1o0. 

31 Eugene Goossens, Overtztye Nd B&9gzt1te1s, London, 1951, pp. 182-6. 

32 Prendergast, Pb WMzsic, p. 13. 
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thelate 192osand early 194os: Max Steiner, Dimitri Tiomkin, Franz Waxman， 
Erich Korngold,and Miklos Rozsa were all professional emigres ffom Europe， 
their names ouUtweighing those ofthe native-born (David Raksin, Roy Webb， 
Bernard Herrmann,and Elmer Bernstein),and theappropriation oftheir skills 
in California attesting American SUpremacy like those of the German scien- 
tists in Nevada a decade later. Do we regret this? Would Steiner have been 
better off reserving his Wagnerian Subtleties for operetta heroines, as he had 
in Vienna, rather than lavishing them on an outsize gorilla?33 Not that he was 
old-fashioned; he and the other Hollywood film composers introduced mod- 
ernism into their work. Butthey keptitwherethe public,and indeed the tonal 
tradition as a whole, has always preferred it: for the depiction ofanguish. 


Sacred and secular gentility 


As popular music increasingly catered for people where they were rather than 
Where their betters wanted them, it might be deduced that by 19oo notevery- 
one was willing to subscribe to an Upward cultural curve in this life; but most 
continuedtoaspiretoheaveninthenext,andmusiccontinuedto playanimpor- 
tantrole in helping them to getthere. Itstill does, for that dwindling number 
who so aspire a hundred years later, and the improvising church organist SUT- 
Vives today as coUnterpart to the extinct cinema pianist. Attempts to capture 
the improvisatory spirit in anthem or cantata accompaniments and solo pieces， 
from StainersC7Ucijxiox(1887)to Messiaen?sorgan cycles,offeratranscendent 
version ofthefilm ortheatreepic, playing outin musical terms the preparation 
or revelation ofthe divine mysteries to the suggestible faithful,justas film and 
theatre themselves have never hesitated to package the Bible for a commercial 
audience, whether via the Oberammergau Passion Play, Charlton Heston, Or 
JesUs CH1ist SUbe7sta1。 

Sacred music, Christian or Jewish (the two greatbourgeois traditions Opera- 
tive in the Westatthe startofthe twentieth century), had the mostto fear from 
the loss oftonal inflection and mimesis, since for centuries ithad used them to 
coOnvey appropriate notions of the sublime and underline the Preaching ofthe 
Word.Itwasunderstandablythereforeaforceforconservatism,andeven today 
one may entera church and experience processional or meditative musicusing 
muchthesamevocabularyofmeaningsasahundredyearsago,howeverupdated 
(rumbling pedals,expanding chordal textures,long, satisfied tonics); orjoin in 
hymns with solid chord-by-chord harmonies, four-bar phrases, and subdued 


33 For an account of the Kz49 Ko1g Score See Christopher Palmer, THe Comzjoser 访 瑟 oLbnmyood, London， 
199o, pp. 27-9; for a 包 csimile of Steiners MS sketch of the closing music with its orchestral imitation of 
the spoken line "Beauty Killed the Bease, see ibid., p. 2o. 
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Versions of dance rhythms, many favourites dating from the nineteenth cen- 
turyorearlier, standardized from sources covering many countries vernacular 
traditions and at Christmasappealing almostequally to those outside the fold. 
The cultural politics of hymn-book editors such as Ralph Vaughan Williams 
Who strove to effectthis would deserve astudy oftheir own. Much ofthis was 
also true, MUNtQatis MUtaNdis, of the synagogue.34 Some of it - coOrporate spiri- 
tual enrichment through tonal rhetoric -even applies to school assempbliesand 
football matches, their clients and charges still manipulated bythe educational 
Orecclesiastical folklorists ofahundred yearsago.Andall ofitwas wholeheart- 
edly applied to worship of the State rather than God in communist countries 
and movements; they had - still have? - their own tonal hymns of communal 
uplift,asindeed do mostcountrieswhenit comes toanational anthem,blithely 
borrowing the musical syntax ofVVestern imperialism however opposed to its 
legacy the state in question. 

The decline of sacred mnusic in the twentieth century would have taken 
Place regardless of the musical pressures on tonality. But the former must 
have exacerbated the latter as fewer people, that diminishing army of choral 
amateurs, actually performed "good: music in public3; - performances which 
in the Protestant countries at least had gone right to the heart of European 
musical life with cyclical events in cities such as Diisseldorfand Birmingham， 
with Mendelssohn,Gounod, Dvoiak,and Elgarall writing major works forthe 
Birmingham Festival (which however did not survive the First World War). 
Thus oratorio,the concertmass,andthechoral cantata,theirlexiconofimagery 
ideallysuited to maintaining thetraditions oftonal drama and text-setting,lost 
generic force, despite impressive examples by Elgar (7He Dyea1l of GeyoNtizls， 
19oo), Rachmaninov (7Hpe Belk, 191o),and Franz Schmidt (7Ze BooR ity Seve7 
Seah, 1937), and its continuing vitality in France and Switzerland (as in Lili 
Boulangers psalm settings， Honeggers K249 David and 1oaz of 47c, and the 
Works of Frank Martin). One can only wonder whether Skryabin, Potentially 
So close to the yearning millions with his visionary programme of musical and 
human harmony, would have established his new world of cultural positivism 
had he lived longer and had the Great War not done its eschatological worst 
for spiritual consensus. 

Away from the moretraditional strongholds ofthe Roman Catholic church， 
where at least in theory (according to the 19o3 Motx 加 yobpyjio of Pius X) plain- 
chant continued to suffice for most purposes, spiritual efficacy in music was 

34 See Abraham Z. Idelsohn,“Synagogue Song in the United States of America”, in Jemish Msic: 恋 
istorical Develobmlel 凡 New York, 1929, PP. 316-36. 

35 See Dave Russell, Amateur Musicians and Their Repertoire', in Stephen Banfield (ed.)，Mzwszc z 


B1itaijt: 7TNe Tetie 雪 Cexztu, Oxford, 1995, pp. 145-76; pp. 145-9, for 人 乌 cts and figures on the decline of 
choral societies in Britain . 
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Strongestatthelowerend ofthe class spectrum and the more evangelical pole 
of the doctrinal one. Along with later evangelists, the American revivalists 
Moody and Sankey, beginning in the 187os but building on earlier hymnody， 
had a tremendous impact far beyond their own countryi their gospel songs, a 
kind of sacred counterpart to Stephen Foster, authorized the jaunty march or 
polka tune (sometimes bordering on ragtime) as the people?s spiritual expres- 
Sion, as did countless Salvation Army bands on city Streets, first in Britain and 
eventually worldwide. Long after adult sensibilities moved on, children per- 
petuated them in Sunday Schoolhymns such as Jesus bids us shine?.36 Notthat 
adult sensibilities have moved on entirely; one remembered musical corollary 
to thetwentieth century?sabruptend on 11 September2ool will be“The Battle 
Hymn ofthe Republic sung in London?s and Washington?s cathedrals. 

As for secular gentility, it must be remembered that, notwithstanding the 
theatre?s ever-increasing scope (including cinematography), not everyone Vis- 
ited it in the early twentieth century. There were many who still disapproved 
(Such as evangelical Protestants), who lived too far away, Or Were too poor too 
训 , too old, or too young for ready access. Many genres were Unsuitable for a 
亿 mily audience, and young women in particular were debarred from the very 
musical outlets in which they were being schooled at one remove through the 
Songs, dances, romances, and fantasies they imbibed at the piano rather than 
on the stage - genteel songs, piano genre pieces,and their analogues forviolin 
Or cello, such as Saint-Saens?s Ze cg1e and Dvoiakss 妃 Uio17es9Ue. This was the 
Private sphere,its contiguity with the publicnotlostuntil genteel songs ceased 
being performed on the platform (ballads were interspersed with symphonies 
in metropolitan concert programmes well into the twentieth century, and into 
the twenty-first in the case ofschool concerts). 

The "royalty” ballad was every bit as commercial as the Tin Pan Alley song， 
though its financial workings were different, with publishers paying genteel 
Professional singers to perform it at concerts or encouraging them to do so 
With a royalty on every copy sold. (Amateurs, by contrast, performed ballads 
“without fee or licence” until performing rights began to be an issue with the 
growingreproductive technologies.)The distinction wasnotoneofpopularity 
butofclassand race,as Hamm has explained with referencetotheUSAand the 
early work of Irving Berlin: there were “genteel parlor songs . . . “of Heaven， 
Country, and Home>”: for the representatives of white，Protestant culture， 
and there were 'rowdy Stage Songs . . . for working-class, ethnically diverse 
audiences,theirlyrics “humorous,ironic, sometimes deliberately crude, neveTr 
Sentimental or didactic?.37 The division may have been less marked in Europe 


36 Carey Bonner (ed.), CHid so19s, Vol. TI, Redhill, 19o8, p. 64. 
37 Hamm,'Irving Berlin and Early Tin Pan Alley”, ppP. xvii，xix. 
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and the colonies and ex-colonies, butthere was likely to beas much difference 
betweenamusic-hall (or cabareb songandaparlourballadasbetweenaparlour 
ballad and an art song. Where the early twentieth century is concerned, then， 
theimportanthistorical distinction is perhaps notpopularversus'classical but 
Proletarian versus genteel song- the latter, wherever itlay on the spectrum of 
taste between homespun and elite,sporting social or aesthetic pretensions,the 
former, however well-crafted, needing none. 

This distinction helps make sense ofthe huge market for genteel songs and 
piano pieces. Only one small end of that market explored the Lied and zelodie 
traditions. It was perpetuated by Wolf Strauss, Schoeck, and Schoenberg in 
the German-speaking world, Duparc, Faure, Debussy, Ravel, and Poulenc in 
France, and Pizzetti and Casella in Italyi it was also transplanted without 
much changeinto English(byParry,Stanford,VaughanVWilliams,Butterworth， 
Gurney, Warlock, Ireland, and Finzi in Britain, and by Cadman, Carpenter， 
Hageman,Rorem,and Barberin theUSA).Piano pieces,with theirimpression- 
istic or programmatic titles, inhabited a similar poetic world and were often 
written by the same composers, including Debussy, Faure, Grieg, Macdowell， 
Zemljlinsky, and Ireland. These genres for the concert or salon elite (the piano 
Pieces,forexample,couldbequite difficulb shaded offinto musicforthe home: 
AmyVWoodforde-Finden?s Tadiazp Zove Picsas exoticfantasy, musical furniture 
to complementan oriental rug or side table; Vaughan Williams?s “Linden Lea2; 
Easthope Martin?s“Cometothe FaiP;and,atthepiano,EthelbertNevin?s“Nar- 
cissus",Arndtes'Nola,Confrey?s'itten on the Keysand Mayerls “Marigold >， 
keeping the idiom up-to-date and approaching stride piano，Gershwin and 
jazz. Radio probably killed the parlour ballad in the 19zos, as genteel song Was 
transformedintothehitnumber,broadcastfromtheballroom with dance-band 
accompaniment. Romance and novelty at the piano resurfaced in the educa- 
tional market (with Walter Carroll，or Templeton?s “Bach Goes to Town)， 
though star performers from Russ Conway to Richard Clayderman helped 
preserve theallure of the ivories. 


Devaluation 


The overwhelming message from these perceptions oftext,stage,and the tonal 
tradition ffomaround 19ooto 193oand beyond may seem to be one ofcontinu- 
ities: between high and low, new and old, big and small, texted and untexted, 
abstract and referential, functional and "pure',even goodand bad music. Con- 
tinuities there certainly were. Faure wrote a gorgeous waltz melody as the 
finales second subject in his Piano Quartet no 1 in C minor (1879, replace- 
ment finale 1883); its essence lies in the (major-key) phrase 3-2-3- 和 -5-6- 和 和 -5， 
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foated on harmonies oscillating from and back to the dominant. Everything 
aboutit signifies beatific or innocent ecstasy. Twenty years later Puccini made 
Faure's latent drama manifest when he used exactly the same phrase and har- 
monic gambit in the same key (E flab, to encapsulate his heroinexs moment of 
Submission to Pinkerton in Act Iof Madamia Bxtte 加 ) (cue 128), the moment 
in which she asks him 'to love me like a baby”. Another generation further on， 
in 1936, the phrase and its treatment recur, once again in E flat，set to the 
title words of the song “Why Is There Ever Goodbye> from Ivor Novello”s 
London musical Cayeless Rabtzye - Words which, together with those of the 
Show?s title, indicate clearly enough that ecstasy is still the expressive topic of 
the moment. Finally, in 1942,， we find Kern using the same idea in his song 
“Dearly Beloved: from the Columbia film musical Yox Teye NeyverZovelier now 
transposed downto C majortofitthe new chest-voice, "belting?typeofleading 
female singer.38 Again the musical essence remains, as does the topic: the lyrics 
“Dearly beloved,how clearly Isee,/ Somewhere in Heaven youwere fashioned 
for me offer another image ofimnmortality in a moment oferotic perception. 

A tonal formula thus retains its meaning across chamber music，opera， 
Stage musical, and film.39 But 让 meaning remains constant between Faure in 
1883 and Kern sixty years later, value does not. One might observe, cynically， 
that there is a curve from latency to blatancy between the four examples, as 
an embedded subject within a large-scale, abstract, instrumental form (Faurg) 
gives way in succession to a repeated motifunderlining aspecificmomentin an 
operatic libretto (Puccini), atheme which,like its explanatorylyrics,is the sole 
focus ofa song (Novello),and finally the melopoetic (words-and-music) hook 
of a 32-bar refrain (Kern). Moreover, Faure is the one practitioner of the four 
who fully understands how precious such a musical moment is: the ecstasy is 
noteven recapturable, hetells us in his recapitulation, which comes to ahiatus 
on a piano cadenza before veiled refractions of the theme re-gather into an 
acknowledgement of its passing. There is no restatement. 

The curve is also reflected in the musics cultural currency. Faure's quartet 
waspremieredon StValentinexsDay188obeforeanelitesubscriptionaudience， 
its majority probably musicians, at the Societe Nationale in the Salle Pleyel， 


38 Thesong was composed as 'Serenata>; its autograph manuscriptis in C major (Iam grateful to Wayne 
Shirley ofthe Library ofCongress for this information). In the film, it is first sung by Fred Astaire in D flat 
major later by Rita Hayworth - or rather by Nan Wynn dubbing her vocals - in B flat major. 

39 Following Philip Tagg,itmightbereferred to asa7tWseNe (Raymond Monelle, ZIUistics Cd 9e11i0tiCs 
访 Msic，Chur，1992，pp. 286-7). Deryck Cooke，whose observations of expressive similaritics across 
different styles and genres have perhaps been unfairly maligned, deals with it in summary form as (major- 
mode) 5-6-5, describingitin terms ofjoyful serenity, with aslightelementoflonging,orpleading,aburst 
of pleasurable longing and 'the lover express[ing] his utter dependence on the beloved (Deryck Cooke， 
THpe TalgUage of Misic, London, 1959, pp. 145-6). 
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Paris,andagainunderthesameauspiceson5April1884,with the newfinale.42 
The Salle Pleyel could accommodate around 45o,a number roughly commen- 
Surate with its elegant ballroom appearance.41 The Societe”s coOncerts were 
“evenings of rare charm?,42 but the quartebs appeal was so rarefied that FaureE 
had difficulty publishing it.43 Posterity regards it as a masterpiece: its value 
has accordingly been cumulative, a long-term investment of creative capital. 
Madaa Buttezj)sfirst performance, at La Scala, Milan, on 17 February 19o4， 
w 刘 havebeen to an international firstnightaudience ofover two thousand,44 
its constituencyablend of critical expertise, social power, wealth, fashion,and 
perhaps cross-class enthusiasm, this last presumably in increasing evidence as 
the opera2?s repertoire performances gradually (and singly) accumulated over 
timeand geographical space. In short,it becameverypopular-thoughitcould 
be argued that as a transitory part of a through-composed score the passage 
under discussion began to acquire greater value, in terms of rarity, than the 
opera's highlights (such as “One Fine Day?， which was recorded from 19o8 
onwards by the likes of Enrico Caruso, Geraldine Farrar, and Emmy Destinn， 
So reaching tens ofthousands more listeners than could find a way, or would 
care to go, to a staged performance of the whole opera). 

As a separate number surrounded in the musical by spoken dialogue, "Why 
Is There Ever Goodbye?” was conceived from the start as a quantifiably more 
detachable property, in terms of sheetrmusic sales (probably still greater than 
those of recordings in 1936), than anything from Madajia Buttez 加 .At the 
Same time it attracted large numbers to a Star performance at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane (the show opened on 11 Septemben, given byOlive Gilbert 
Who duly recorded it; the theatre seats over three thousand45 and was filled to 
capacityforz96 performances.46Thesongis reprised in the score,which means 
thatCharlesPrentice,the show?smusical director (and orchestrator),musthave 
conducted itnearlysixhundred timesand itwasheard bynearlya million pairs 
of ears in the theatre in under ten months; radio broadcasts, record playings， 
amateur performances of the song, and the subsequent national tour of the 
Show multiplied this exposure. And given the simple, repetitive Structure of 


4o The first version of the finale does not survivei see Robert Orledge, Gap1iel Faxyt London, 1979， 
pp. 6o, 283. For the SociktE Nationale, see Elaine Brody, Paxis: TNe MsSicaL Kaleidoscojpe 187o-1925, New 
York, 1987, pp. 17-19. 

41 The Salle Pleyel is illustrated in David Charlton, John Trevitt, and Guy Gosselin，Paris: SVTD,， in 
Stanley Sadie and John Tyrrell (eds.), THe Nemw G7oVe Dictioza1y OFM2Sic Cd MUSiCiay1s (2nd edn), 29 vols.， 
London, 2ool, Vol. XIX, p. 11o.Iam grateful to Nigel Simeone for confirming its approximate capacity. 

42 Charles Koechlin, Gabriel FazxtE G845-192 为 (tr. Leslie Orrey), London, 1945, p. 6. 

43 Orledge, Cab1iel Faxret, p. 66. 

44 Gove gives the seating capacity of La Scala as 2289; see Edward A. Langhans, "Theatre Architecture”， 
in Stanley Sadie (ed.), THe Nem Gove Dictiota1y ofObera, 4vols. ,London, 1992, Vol. IV, p. 715. 

45 Ibid. 

46 James Harding, mor Novello: a Bioq1abjj, London, 1987, p. 135. 
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“Why IsThere Ever Goodbye?>, to have appPreciated (memorized, been moved 
by) the phrase was to have grasped the whole. The song offered complete， 
instant gratification together with value for money: in a word,it was cheap,in 
terms ofboth the index oflabour and the rewards for creator and consumer. 

Moreorlessthesamewill havebeentrueoftheKernsong,thoughaspartofa 
Hollywood film released at Radio City Music Hall, New York, on 3 Decempber 
1942, and then nationwide and “worldwide” shortly thereafter, it was heard 
by even greater numbers of people (and with a far greater level of reprise, as 
backgroundunderscoring) within an even shorter period.47 Itwas also heard at 
considerablyless financial cost(via alocal cinema rather than atrip to the West 
EndofLondon),and with minimum cultural effort.A musical-theatreaudience 
had to musterthewill to witnessandapplaudalive musical performer; acinema 
audience took whatever was offered weekly, virtually all genres entailing the 
Subliminal consumption of a musical background from which the temporary 
foregrounding ofsong in a musical film was effortlessly accomplished. Music 
had never come more cheaply than this, though its devaluation would later go 
much further. 


Theories and dates of change 


What happened to the styles, types, and capabilities of texted， staged, and 
referential music in the first third of the twentieth century? How are we to 
COnstrue this shift ofvalues across the bourgeois spectrum? 

It was certainly part of modernismys programme to disrupt that spectrum， 
to put a Stop to tonality”s social promiscuity. We can sense this from two 
great novels from the first half ofthe century, Thomas Mann2s D7 Faxstxs and 
了 E. M. Forsters 互 owayds FEjd. In a famous passage 位 om the former, the twenty- 
year-old composer hero, Adrian Leverkiihn, writes - the year is 19o5g - “Why 
mustIthink thatalmostall, no,all the methods and conventions ofart today 
上 1eJ0ood Jrbayody o11248 This follows a description he has given ofthe seman- 
tics and rhetoric of what could be almost any late-Romantic Symphony，oOFr 
even the outer movements of Debussy”s Za Mej. There are more than thirty 
Personifications of tonal practice in the description: verbs that show instru- 
ments, melodies, chords, or the composer himself acting out a narrative, like 
characters on a stage.Tonal music, atleastfor the provincial bourgeois listener 


47 Benjamin (The Work ofAre, p. 237) wrote: "In 1927 it was calculated that a major film, in order to 
Pay its way, had to reach an audience ofnine million.” Even ifit took six months to do this,it was still being 
Seen by sixteen to eighteen times as many people as visited Drury Lane for Cayeless Rabjte within the same 
period . 

48 Thomas Mann，DT Faxstxs: THe Z 泥 oftje Gemi01l CoNjboser 4d1il ZeVe7RNp 4S 7014 态 0 .Field 
(tr. 卫 . 工 Lowe-PortenD, Harmondsworth, 1968, pp. 13o-2. 
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of 19oo, Spoke and acted: appreciation was inseparable from its expressive 
narrativity. Moreover, its concern was Sublimity, for in another passage we 
Witness Leverkiihn”s mentor lecturing on melodic processes in Beethoven2s 
op. 111: heaven, nature, eternity, consolation, pathos, and benediction are the 
States and objects invoked by verbal analogy. In 191o, Forster visited similar 
constructions on Beethoven?s Fifth Symphony in an imagined contemporary 
performance at Queen's Hall, London. His bourgeois characters likewise hear 
Speech (Here Beethoven, after humming and hawing with great SweetneSsS， 
said“Heigho” and theAndante cameto an end)and drama(the music[ofthe 
Scherzo] started with a goblin walking quietly over the universe, frfom end to 
end?), though the drama is not always serious: the goblins are followed by 'a 
trio ofelephants dancing?.49 

Both Mannand Forstercouldhaveclassicalmusic depictingandsayingthings 
because, a hundred years ago, that is what most people believed it did. Many 
Still do. But modernism wanted something doneaboutan audience that could 
hearelephants dancing in Beethoven”s Fifth because it was used to them doing 
So to similar music in the circus and, indeed, the “silenbe animated film. New 
'serious” music would abstract itself from the tonal analogue and repackage 
the old in intellectually purified ways: musical comedies and Gaiety Theatre 
chorus girls were among the objects on the Vorticists” blacklists.?" And mod- 
ernismwasnottheonlyrevolution thatdisplaced bourgeois musicaltraditions. 
Jazz (ifone includes ragtime rhythms) arose to mock the classics from below at 
the same time as modernism was parodying or negating their Principles from 
above; Syncopation, blues harmonies,and what one might call "dialect' instru- 
mentation and performance techniques (to retain the analogy and indeed the 
asSociation With speech) were its main weapons. Finally primitivism, that is a 
Programme ofmodality, drones, ostinati, percussiveness, chested vocality,and 
much else besides, also ousted tonal decorum, starting in art music (Bartok， 
Vaughan Williams,Orfb)and contributing perhapsmorethananyotherimpulse 
to the rock revolution whose 1gUa apca remains flly operational in and 
beyond 2oo1. 

Howthen to construethestatus oftheserevolutions?Thefirstthingistorec- 
ognizetheextenttowWhich theywereanorthernEuropeanand NorthAmerican 
Phenomenon. As Ernst Roth pointed out, the great tradition of Italian opera 
carriedon moreorlessunperturbedallthroughhisinter-waryearsinViennaasa 
youngemployeeat Universal Edition,publisher of Berg,Schoenberg,VWebern， 
Bartok，Janicek， Weill，Malipiero, and virtually every other modernist: the 


49 Edward Morgan Forster, Howards Pd, Harmondsworth, 1941, PP. 31-2. 
5o See Paul Edwards (edq.), Bast Toxticisyt 1914-1918, Aldershot, 200o, p. 18. 
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young Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Ponchielli, Giordano, and Cilea sim- 
ply had to wait "on the doorstep of the hall of 包 me” prepared for them by 
Verdi.“The massive chain of mountains, Roth writes, "seemed to be having on 
music the effect it has always had on the weather: the stormy, Unsettled con- 
ditions which beset composers and publishers in the north were unknown in 
the south.251 Something similar must apply to Latin America, where Urban 
modernism fourished while political revolutions took root but，Pperhaps 
because of this, life went on and “ordinary” music retained its representative 
distinctiveness. 

Butinthemoreindustrialized,imperiallycompetitive north,ordinary music 
was doomed. One could argue that it simply got left behind in an era of rapid 
developments, or that it had nothing new to say and had already built up its 
maximum store ofpieces and types.There is some truth in this,though it does 
not explain how, towards the end of his life, Rachmaninov could write such 
works as the Third Symphony and the yzjpoNpic Dazces in the old language， 
without a hint of staleness and with a genuinely true emotional quality (not 
untouched byAmericanism). Itdoes however confirm thatthe sounds of WMS7C 
太 友 e47 with which we began this chapter were very old- 亿 shioned for 1932， 
their polka phraseology and harmonies showing little fundamental advance 
on those of Johann Strauss I. This was hardly musicys fault, for its vernacular 
channelshave seldom been the place for sustained progressivism - as Gershwin 
realised when he created Poxgy ad Bess, his mostambitious music, as an opera 
rather than a musical. Samples of the vernacular were of course appropriated 
by modernism for its own purposes; but when this happened, what was le 作 
behind lost aesthetic caste, ifit had notalready done so. 

Dahlhaus called this residue Exkcp, the problem of the ZiviapzUsiR industry 
bequeathed to the twentieth century by the late nineteenth and the despair 
of Adorno when he contemplated the regressive listener to radio, film, and 
gramophone record. Such labels wereapowerful way ofputting the tonal con- 
Sensus in its place. Kitsch, according to Dahlhaus, debases the tonal tradition 
becauseit'“hashybridambitions which far outreach the capabilities of its actual 
Structuresand sounds,and are manifested in effects without cause,empty atti- 
tudinizing,and titles and instructions for performance which are not justified 
by the musical results”.?? Again, writing of the German equivalent of Tin Pan 
Alley songs (and in particular its refrains), Adorno found kitsch>s task to be 
“to awake, through the retention of old and superannuated formal types, the 
impression of an attested collective binding force>”; this was achieved through 


51 Ernst Roth, 7Ne BUSitess ofMzsic: Rejiectioys ora Msic Piisper, London, 1969, p. 56. 
52 Carl Dahlhaus，Betyee7t RONGNEICISNL CQ MOde111SN1 FOU1 Stdies 太 e MUSIC oFthe Zater Niteteelt 太 
Cezty (tr. Mary WhittalD), Berkeley, 198o, p. 12. 
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the use of musical small change”, that is，'formulae which have become so 
人 包 miliar through over-use that they have become Stereotypes?.53 

But either ofthese descriptions (barring only Dahlhaus”s final clause) might 
be as easily applied to a Donizettisceza as toavonTilzerballad, so they do not 
getus far beyond prejudice or what Benjamin called the 'ancientlamene about 
eaSy access to art.54 They also theorize the consumer whilst forgetting that 
practical music could be servant as well as master, particularly in the theatre 
Where actor-managers literally called the tune, players and conductor in the 
pit slijpping in response 'into the comfortable patterns of making music which 
behaved in familiar ways and which therefore retained conventions long after 
their peak of fashion in high art music.55 A different set of labels might be 
fairer to the material, and here we should return to OUI “ecstasy” phrase for 
a moment. Its four manifestations tell us, perhaps, that it became possible to 
buy into notions of sublimity (what else is ecstasy in music? at less and less 
cost, and with less and less eftort and discrimination. With the lowering of 
these barriers, the sublime and other aesthetic categories lost their sense of 
Particularity. 

"In 1914?,，Cyril Ehrlich writes， most people acknowledged an ascending 
order of popular “middlebrow>”and“highbrow>”music, without question. 
True: highbrow music had its canons ofsublimity - of the sublime, the beau- 
tiful, and the Picturesque, 让 we can map those favoured eighteenth-century 
artistic categories onto the musical types outlined earlier.36 Ehrlich continues: 
'Itwas common to pay atleastlip-service to the necessity ofimproving taste: as 
intrinsically worthwhile,and as a necessary part of that social conditioning . . . 
which had begun in Victorian times.”7 But ascending orders, in music as in 
life,implied that one had a Place and knew it,however much one might aspire 
beyond it.And it could beargued that by 19oo the inherited world oftonality, 
with its understood texts and gestures and meanings, had something to ofier 
those in most places - those, to adopt David Cannadineys analysis of class in 
Britain with its indubitable echoes in other countries, who inhabited a world 


53 Max Paddison, 4do7z05 4esthetics ofMzsic, Cambridge, 1993, p. 27, referring to “Schlageranalysen”， 
47b7UC 11 (Heft 3, March 1929) and quoting the posthumously published essay of c.1932，'Kitsch>, both 
Printed in Theodor Adorno, CesaztMielte ScU7ifiet, Frankfurt, 197o-86, Vol. XVIII. 

54 Benjamin, “The Work ofArb, p. 232. 

55 Anne Dhu Shapiro, 'Action Music in American Pantomime and Melodrama, 173o-19132?， 47ze7ICQN 
Asic2 (1984), ppP. 49-723 P. 68. 

56 William Crotch, painter as well as composer and scholar, is the most convenient authority for these 
termas (though he called the picturesque the “ornamental); see his “On the Three Styles of Music - the 
Sublime,the Beautiful,andthe Ornamental (1831),reprinted in Peterle Hurayand James Day (eds.), WUWsic 
Cd 4e5s 如 etics 太太 e BUGAteeN 太 OUd EU-Niteteet 太 Cetttyies Cambridge, 1981, ppP. 427-42. 

57 Cyril Ehrlich,“The Marketplace”, in Banfield (ed.), Mazsic zz Bitazz: THe TeNtie 太 Cexztzy, PP. 39-53; 
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of'“us"and 'them', of'lower,'middleand “upper, or ofa seamless hierarchical 
web of positions and values ffrom bottom to top.58 

Ehrlich refers to "the old profusion? of marketed music;?9 with it went what 
one might call the old way of listening. And I would argue thatin thatold way 
of listening,the sublime, the beautiful, and the picturesque were the province 
not only of those at the top of the ladder of taste (a position that required 
money and class to attain), but also of the more lowly, precisely because of 
the profusion of tonal music of all types and on all levels that the nineteenth 
century had generated. Each had their highbrow and lowbrow outlets, their 
“greab and "little traditions (to adapta distinction 位 om folklore),ee their site 
anditsshadow.Bycontrast'inthenewwayoflisteningwhoseriseIhavetraced， 
the high and the low abandoned their separateness, their accepted hierarchy， 
and submitted to a levelling down and indeed a secularization that had to be 
rejected by the elite. 

Thus the old sublime could encompass the great oratorio (Elgar, Mahlers 
Eighth) and the little hymn (Land of Hope and Glory or “The Day Thou 
Gavesb);tragicepicontheoldfrontwasVerdirs4zda(greabversus“Bredon Hil 
recitedorsungin Graham Peelssetting (little).Theold picturesquewas Strauss 
and his sheep in Doxz Quixote, Respighi and his legions, Wagners Beckmesser 
pantomime in Die Meiste7syger on the great side, Punch and Judy and circus 
knockabouton thelittle.Theold beautiful was the greatpelcazto Belliniaria or 
its “small sentimental equivalent, “Home, SweetHome”.Butin thenewway of 
listening the forces of commodification - increasingly a matter of instant eco- 
nomic trade-o 任 - broughtthe greatand little traditions together and flattened 
them out as though their values and dimensions Were the same. One size had 
tofitall where incorporated global business was concerned. The technological 
media, above all cinema, were partly responsible for this standardization, but 
one sees the same forces at work in popular musical theatre between the era of 
Gilbertand Sullivan and that ofCameron Mackintosh and Lloyd Webber. 

The upshot was that everywhere the small - that reduction of values to 
the lowest common denominator of meaning that mass culture inevitably 
entailed - masqueraded as the big. The new sublime was the Rodgersand Hart 
love ballad (CMy Funny Valentine", with its pseudo-tragic minor-key opening 
that sells out to the major by the end); tragic epic on the new front Was SHpow/ 
Boabits scoreinActIItailing offinto bitsand pieces,some ofthem noteven by 
Kern, as "book'? values took over from musical ones. The new picturesque was 
Eric Coates”s THe 71jyee Beajs, leading straight to Disney and mickey-mousing 


58 David Cannadine, Class zz B1itaz, New Haven, 1998. 
59 Ehrlich,，“The Marketplace", p. 4o. 
6o Matthew Hodgarb "Introduction', in Tjpe FzberBooeorBalads, London, 1965, pp. 11-12. 
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(SomW Tite ad te Sevetl Doma 太 ,1937).The newbeautiful was “Tell Me, Pretty 
Maiden' or Kern?s “They Didnrt Believe Me, the tangible influence of Bellini 
Skewed by the cockiness of blackface minstrelsy. And so on, 

Andthe dateatwhich itall changed?Thehistoryofthe'ecstasy" phrasewould 
Suggest that it was a gradual process. Nevertheless,， 1924 Sounds attractive 
because it is when Puccini and Faure died, and when Gershwin stormed the 
Aeolian Hall in New York with RHpabpsody 7 Be climaxing Paul Whiteman2s 
much-publicised “experimentin modern music with his first performance ofa 
piece that combined tonal convention (tonal fustian, some would call it with 
White jazz. Kern?s reaction to the jazz age in that same year was different: he 
forbade dance-band arrangements to be made ofhis latest score, 51 大 1 Pye 娩 /. 

Ontheotherhand,accordingtoVirginiaVoolf,itwas'inoraboutDecember 
191lo?that'human characterchanged.She continued:'Allhuman relationshave 
Shifted -those between masters and servants,husbands and wives, parents and 
children.Andwhenhuman relationschangethereisatthesametimeachangein 
religion, conduct, politics,and literature.”6: And music, she mighthave added. 
She would have been right, 应 we consider Richard Strauss?s Dey RoseRaVCLe7 
as it went into rehearsal for its first performance, at the Dresden Court Opera， 
on 26 January 1911l, theepitome ofaesthetic retreat as "progressivismy fell out 
ofthe modernist race. Another world premiere, the first ever at the Met in 
New York, on 1o December 191o, was hugely indicative of shifting cultural 
power: Puccinis Za Joncixlia de! Tes fusing opera and western,old world and 
new, with its unspoken challengetoAmerican commercial music overthe com- 
ing decades.A few months earlier Gustav Mahler, doyen of tonal expressivity， 
had overseen his last premiere, that of the Eighth Symphony (Munich, 12-13 
September, with Mann in theaudience),and sketched his last music, the Tenth 
Symphony. Again, in mid-December 191o Igor Stravinsky was brought into 
collaboration with the designerAlexandre Benoison theballet, PetrxspRa, with 
which he turned his back on the romance of 7Tje Febiyd for fairground pup- 
Petry: this was pantomimicry with an objective vengeance entirely new for 
genteel purposes,howeverrelianton folk tradition. Itjerked gestureand afifec- 
tive identification outoftheir accustomed grooves as forcefullyas the syncopa- 
tion and the'coon-shouting" vocal style of'Alexanders Ragtime Band did the 
traditional relationship oftextand music - and that, too, was composed 'in OF 


61 Virgina Woolf “Mr Bennett and Mrs Brown”, in Rachel Bowlby (ed.), 4 Tomta125 Essays (Selected 
ssmS: TOMNe ON1e)) London, 1992, pp. 69-87; pp. 7o-1. November-December 191o was the date of the 
first Post-Impressionist Exhibition ofpainting in London, very much a rallying point for the Bloomsbury 
Group ofwhich Woolfwas a member; Edward VII had died the previous May, and Woolfs essay is about 
the demise of Victorian and Edwardian values in literature and the rise of new ('Georgian?) ones. 

62 Norman Del Mar dubs Strausss earlier mature operas, the one-act SaloNe and ELeRtra, 'the stage tone 
poems', in Richpard Sta155s: 4 CTiticaL CoMENtaDJ OSI opd Tops, 3 vols. ,London, 1962-72. 
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about December 191lo" (it was published in March 1911).63 And if*Alexander”s 
Ragtime Band: was wrenching the small-scale, confidential gesture 人 fom the 
reflective to the irresistible virtually within earshot of Mahler?s strained sen- 
sibilities in his new abode, New York,64 then back in Mahlers old home， 
Vienna, and partly reliant on his charity, Arnold Schoenberg was wWrenching 
it in the opposite direction: towards the repellent, as evidenced by his op. 19 
Kavieys 好 clethefirstfive ofwhich were composed in February 1911- shortly 
afterhisinitial contactwiththeexpressionistpainterVVassilyKandinsky,whose 
first abstract Co1joso71 had just been completed. 

191oor1924?Ithardlymatters,fordespite these revolutions,tonal practice- 
Certainly tonal meaning in its defining relationship to textand stage - contin- 
uedi indeed it was growing rapidly throughout the first third of the twen- 
tieth century, as much of this chapter has indicated. What changed was its 
Status. Ittravelled ffom the mastery ofVWagners music dramas to the servitude 
of Hollywoodi; 人 fom 7NZe Rzg to Ki Ko19. It was a Story of commodifica- 
tion, which pricked the Romantic artisbxs bubble by Practical or critical means 
and le 人 him or her (but mostly him) best o 任 pursuing the Romantic illusion 
as modernism of one kind or another. Schoenberg may have Said that there 
Were Still plenty of fine tunes to be written in C major, but he did not write 
them. 
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Classic jazz to 1945 


JAMES LINCOLN COLLIER 


Precursors 


Jazz has proved to be one ofthe most significantforms ofmusic to arise in the 
twentieth century.Aestheticconsiderationsaside,ithasbeenthesourceforthe 
two mostimportant forms ofpopular music in the West and to a considerable 
extent elsewhere: the big dance band, which dominated popular music from 
about192jto 1945,andwhatislooselycalled rock,initsvarious manifestations. 
Withoutjazz neither ofthese forms could have existed. Asfor'classic"jazz,this 
term aroseinthelasttwentyyears orso ofthe twentieth centuryasacatch-allto 
Subsume avariety offorms ofmusic that existed before the arrival of "modern” 
jazz in about 1945. The word 'classic" is a loaded one, chosen for its overtones 
of prestigious classical music, and reflecting the pressure during this period 
to assimilate jazz within the academic canon of great musici in this chapter， 
however' itisemployed simply as a convenient term to cover Pre-modern jaZZ， 
including Dixieland, swing and their variants, all of which share harmonic 
and rhythmic systems that are significantly different from those of modern 
jazZ. 

Jazz arose in the United States at the opening of the twentieth century OUt 
of a unique set of circumstances: the Presence of a concentrated population 
of blacks and racially mixed "Creoles in the New Orleans area; rapidly devel- 
oping systems ofmechanical entertainment including the player piano,sound 
recording,and radio;acrazeforsocial dancing;andadramaticshiftinAmerican 
attitudes occurring in about 191o-25. Broadly speaking, it is an amalgam of 
Western popularmusicanda music createdin NorthAmericabyblack slavesof 
WestAfrican origin and their descendants. To simplify considerably, the more 
formal styles of WestAfrican music during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies employed a repetitive, often fairly rapid beat, usually featuring two OF 
as many as Six repeated and interlocking metres. Percussive instruments were 
essential, but much of the music was vocali in addition, a variety of wind and 
String instruments were employed. Scales were mainly pentatonic, with semi- 
tones being avoided (or, when they did occur, being widened to something 
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like a three-quarter tone). Music was woven into virtually all aspects of West 
African life, accompanying work as well as religious and ceremonial events. 

Mostoftheblacks broughtas slavestotheNewVWorld wereinitially shipped 
to the Caribbean area,especiallythe sugarand tobacco islands; from here many 
WwWere SUbsequently shipped to what would be called the United States. In the 
Caribbean most slaves worked in large gangs and lived in cabin communi- 
ties,and could maintain much of their African culture, including their music. 
Although a considerable number of slaves in the American South worked in 
gangs on large plantations, by far the majority were scattered among the tens 
ofthousands ofsmall single- 包 mily farms on which mostAmericans dweltuntil 
wellafterthe Civil War. Such slaves lived in close proximity to the white fami- 
lies who ownedthem,sleepingandeatingapart,butoften workinginthefields 
together, attending the same church (atleast into the nineteenth century),and 
hunting together, with their children playing together in dusty dooryards. 

Such blacks perforce became largely westernized. In particular, they sang 
standardhymnsinchurch,sometimesplayedforthedancesoftheirmasters,and 
inevitablyheardthepopularmusicthatwaseverywherearoundthem.Through 
aprocess ofsynergy,theymeldedVWesternand African formsto produceablack 
folk music with its own practices and conventions: a music that was neither 
African nor European, butsUi.Jele11s.VWe understand it only murkily through 
the testimony of a handful of interested whites who studied it mainly in the 
mid-andjlatenineteenth century.Itwaslargelyvocal,eithersolo,orin groups- 
as in work songs and church 'spirituals"- and itusually had a repetitive ground 
beatand a rhythmic“hitch>, with some notes falling slightly ahead of or behind 
the beat. Widening ofthe semitones of the diatonic scales, usually by micro- 
tonally lowering the third and seventh degrees,appears to have been standard 
Practice. Falsetto, melismata, and a coarsening oftone foremotional intensity 
were common. 

From this musicthere developed three forms ofimportance to jazz.Thefirst 
of these was the plantation melody. In North America there had always been 
considerableinterestamong whites in whatwasseenastheexoticblack culture; 
this was especially true ofblack music, which was familiar yet strangely differ- 
ent. By the 183os white entertainers in black face were having much popular 
Success With parodic versions of black song and dance. Soon there evolved the 
minstrel show,anelaborately staged melange ofsongs,dances,jokes,and skits， 
purportedlyshowingblacklife on the plantation; blackswereusually presented 
as amiable ignoramuses, but occasional sentimental songs and sketches about 
the hardness ofblack life presented them in a more sympathetic light. Planta- 
tion melodies developingoutofthe minstreltradition were widelypopularand 
continued to be sung in the twentieth century. They were basically Western 
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in form, butemployed dotted rhythms, especially to produce the effect of the 
rhythmic hitch in black music; use of the sixth was frequent, probably in an 
attempt to capture the quality ofthe microtonal seventh, as a consequence of 
which the subdominant chord was sometimes used where a dominant might 
have been expected. Stephen Foster, author of "Oh! Susanna', and "My Old 
Kentucky Home', was the pre-eminent composer of plantation melodies, but 
there were many others, including some blacks such as James Bland, author of 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”. Related to plantation melodies were What 
cametobecalled “Negro spirituals. Liketheplantation melodies,thespirituals 
were Westernized versions of black church music, which in turn ovwed some- 
thing to Western church music (although how much is debated). Spirituals like 
'Nobody Knows the Trouble I Seen? and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot were 
widely sung by whites in the twentieth century. 

A second form to grow out of black folk music was ragtime. It probably 
began to evolve after the Civil War, when blacks were freer to work as enter- 
tainers,and mayhave begun asanattemptto recreate banjo musicon the piano. 
St Louis and the surrounding area is generally thought to have been an early 
centre for ragtime, which is characterized by a liberal use of syncopation, but 
rhythmically more regular and rigid than the later jazz “swing”. By the 189os 
anumber ofcomposers were writing dense, complex rags which usually went 
through several strains in differentkeys,obviouslymodelledon thehighlypop- 
ular marches of the time. In this classic ragtime, the right hand played repet- 
itive, pianistic figures, often employing imitation, over a rhythmic， "striding? 
left hand which alternated chords with octaves, thirds, or single notes. Scott 
Joplin is considered the ragtime master, butthere were many other composers 
in the genre, including Joseph Lamb and James Scott. By 19oo ragtime had 
become a popular craze in the United States and to Some extent elsewhere; 
there developed simplified versions, especially the ragtime song,， which was 
basically an ordinary popular tune incorporating a measure of ragtime Syn- 
copation and a more-than-usual use of the sixth. In the 197os there was a 
significantragtime revival in the United States,and the form continues to have 
Practitioners. 

Thewide popularityofragtimewasabetted bythe developmentofthe player 
piano in the late nineteenth century; by 1919, almost half the pianos sold in 
the United States were players. Player pianosallowed listeners to hear athome 
the classic rags which were often too difficult for amateurs to perform. But 
even moreimportantin making ragtime popularwasavogueforsocial dancing 
Which developed early in the century. It has often been suggested that, like 
ragtimeandtheplantation melodies,the nevw danceshad been taken from black 
culture,and no doubtblack dancers contributed. However'itis more probable 
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that the Primary source for the new dances was European immigrants, who 
were arriving by the millions during this period: Americans were dancing the 
SCcjpotbische,the mazurka, the polka, and the waltz throughoutthe latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and it seems evident that the new Social dances, like 
the Texas Tommy, the Bunny Hug,the Buzzard Lope,and theubiquitous Fox 
Trot, developed from them. The magnitude of the vogue for social dancing 
cannot be overestimated: people,especially the young,routinely went dancing 
Several times a week. Workers even danced by their machines at lunchtime. 
These new dances had rhythmic hitches oftheir own: dotted rhythms seemed 
particularlysuitedtothemand by 191lo dottedrhythms wereincreasinglyused 
in ragtime Songs， 

The third ofthe new forms was the blues. Once again it has been suggested 
thattheblues developed wellbackin thenineteenth century, butfirm evidence 
of them appears only after 19oo. The first blues singers appear to have been 
males from the countryside, who accompanied themselves on the guitar; other 
accompaniments used were the banjo, piano, or a small instrumental group. 
Thevocal line was builtlargelyonascale madeup ofthe tonic, a microtonal or 
"blue?third,thefifth,andablue seventh; other noteswWere frequently used, but 
anadequate blues could besung using no more than thesefour. In its standard 
form, the blues consisted of three sung lines of roughly two to three bars， 
followed byan instrumental phrase. (In theearly country blues itis sometimes 
hard to draw barlines.) Usually the second line repeated thefirst and thethird 
capped the statement: 


Captain, captain, I said you must be cross; 
Captain, captain, I said you must be cross; 
For it's twelve o" clock, and you wont knock o 储 , 


The blues, however, was a loose form and there were many variations, while 
in the country blues the metre would sometimes halt altogether. Frequently， 
phraseswould begin onahigh blueseventh and descend throughthebluethird 
to the tonic or below. 

Avogueforthebluesslowlygrewthrough the 191los,and bythe 192os itwas 
in full swing. By this time the field was dominated by what are nowadays seen 
as the classic blues singers, such as Bessie Smith and Ma Rainey. Such singers 
worked in vaudeville and tent shows, and without electric amplification they 
needed powerful voices and an accompaniment louder than a guitar: many 
of them employed instrumental duets, trios, and even full jazz bands. In an 
attemptto profitfrom thevoguefortheblues,manypopularsingers,including 
Alberta Hunter and Ethel Waters, were billed as blues singers, although their 
material was actually standard vaudeville songs. Conversely, while Smith and 
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Rainey sang the “authentic blues, employing the blue notes and the classic 
three-line lyric, they also used alot ofordinary popular material. 

Because blues were so often accompanied by jazz bands, the two came to 
be seen as one and the same, but there are differences: jazz does not routinely 
employ the blue notes standard in the blues,and has its own distinctive rhyth- 
mic qualities.The blues vogue was washed away bythe swing-band movement 
of the 193os, but it had a second life in the so-called urban blues of Big Bil 
Broonzy, Sonny Boy Williamson, and many others, principally in Chicago in 
the late 193os and after. 


The rise of jazz 


Jazzowedsomethingtoalloftheseformswhich had grownoutofblackculture， 
butitcamemore directlyoutofthe musicofthe marching or'brass band. Such 
bands were everywhere in the United States from the post-Civil War period 
until well into the twentieth centuryi they still routinely perform atschooland 
college Sports events. The brass band was itself an outgrowth of the military 
band. It was designed for marching, but by the late nineteenth century had 
become a concert band, playing in village bandstands, big city concert halls， 
and at dances,as well as on football fields and in holiday parades. Mostof these 
bands were associated with one ofthe many voluntary organizations which are 
afeature ofAmerican Society -firemen?s associations, fraternal organizations， 
burial societies, and many more - and inevitably they were mostly small and 
manned by amateurs. Typically they consisted oftwo or more cornets, at least 
one trombone, an assortment of alto and baritone horns, a tuba, and (despite 
the designation "brass?) a few clarinets and both snare and bass drums. How- 
everthere werealso large,highlyprofessional brassbandswhich played mostly 
concerts: theverypopular John Philip Sousa Orchestra sometimes had seventy 
musicians. These bands played the standard marches, many ofthem written by 
Sousahimself butas concert orchestras theyalso played arrangements of plan- 
tation melodies, popular hits, operatic arias, Concertos featuring star soloists， 
and eventually rags. 

Such bands were plentiful in New Orleans. This city was unique to the 
United States: initiallyithad been Catholic ratherthan Protestant and French- 
Speaking rather than English-speaking, facing the Caribbean rather than the 
Atlantic. It had drawn its culture from the libertarian spirit of eighteenth- 
centuryFrance,ratherthan from the more Calvinistic Britain. Musicand dance 
Were deeply woven into the city?s social life; New Orleans had opera houses 
and concerthalls when it was still emerging from the surrounding swamps. By 
190o Americans from the North had been filtering in for a century, and the 
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English-speaking Protestants dominated politically and economically, butthe 
old French culture was still important. 

The city was racially extremely mixed. There had always been racial mixing 
in the American South, with native Americans included, but in New Orleans 
the mixing had given rise to a social class, today inaccurately termed “Creoles”， 
Who existed inahalfwayhouse between theblack slavesandthe white masters. 
This mixed-blood group had in part risen naturally out of the propinquity of 
races, buta substantial number ofthem were descended from a group whohad 
fed revolutions in the Carribbean island of Saint-Domingue after 18oo. As we 
have seen, in the islands blacks were able to retain much oftheir old culture; 让 
appears that these SaintDomingue mixed-bloods brought with them a music 
that had a rhythmic hitch, or lilt, although precisely what it sounded like is 
difficult to know. Such evidence as we have suggests that this Creole music 
was an important ingredient in the formation of jazz. For one thing, by 19oo 
there were black musicians in citiesall overAmerica, and thebluesand ragtime 
werebeing played in many southern cities,towns,and countryvillages; butthe 
Creole music existed only in New Orleans, and only in New Orleans did jazz 
appear. Moreover,mostofthedozenorsoleadingfiguresinthefirstgeneration 
of jazz musicians were Creoles.While itis by no means certain thatthe Creoles 
played the dominant role in the development of jazz, they certainly played a 
prominent one. 

Whatever the case, by the late nineteenth century, blacks and Creoles were 
forming brass bands to play for picnics, dances, funerals, ljawn parties, boxing 
matches,and otherevents. In thejliterature on jazz, formally organized groups 
like the Excelsior, Superior, and Eagle Orchestras are Usually listed as the first 
jazz bands. These groups consisted of violin, cornet, trombone, clarinet, and 
Some combination of drum, string bass, and guitar, though the instrumenta- 
tion varied: forparades,forinstance,atubawouldsubstitute forthestring bass. 
There werealso rough duos,trios,and quartets -usuallya wind instrument OF 
two againsta small rhythm section - which worked in the honky-tonks (mod- 
estnight clubs serving a mainly working-class black clientele) and elsewhere; 
larger, more polished groups played written music for dancing in clubs and 
restaurants for well-to-do whites. 

How these bands sounded is uncertain. Rhythmically，the music was a 
halfway house between ragtime and the jazz swing to come. Drummers Usu- 
ally played repeated Patterns of a crotchet followed by two quavers;i basses 
played on firstand third beats; banjos, whereemployed,stroked up and downi 
Pianos employed the stride pattern of chords alternating with single notes 
OFT octaves. The rhythm section thus treated the first and third beats signif- 
icantly diftferently from the second and fourth, and the effect was a rocking 
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motion. Again, jazz had not yet become soloists music; solos were few and 
most ffequently consisted of brief one- or two-bar "breaks: played while the 
band dropped out. Nor, perhaps surprisingly, was this music improvised: not 
only were the occasional solos worked outin advanceand played the same each 
time, but ensemble parts also tended to be fixed. The violin doubled the lead 
in the cornet, but overpowered by the winds, was soon dropped. It is likely 
that the dominant texture of the music was not originally the characteristic 
polyphony ofthe Dixieland ensemble, but a sort of heterophony, with several 
instruments playing parallel linesi the standard polyphony probably evolved 
around 19lo, with the cornetplaying the lead, the trombone playing connect- 
ing links between phrases, and the clarinet playing rising and falling obbli- 
gati throughout. The slide trombone had recently come into vogue, replacing 
the valved instrument portamenti were a popular comic novelty and were 
frequently employed. Saxophones were not generally used. 

Among the mosthighly regarded ofthe early New Orleanians Were the cor- 
nettists Freddie Keppard, Buddie Petit, and Joe ' 攻 ing? Oliver; the clarinettists 
Sidney Bechet and Jimmie Noonei the trombonists Edward “Kid: Ory and 
Honore Dutreyi the drummer Louis Cotrell;i the string bassist and guitarist 
Bil Johnson; andthe pianist Ferdinand “JellyRoll Morton.Allbut Oliver were 
Creoles. Coming along quickly were a number of white players, particularly 
thetrombonistTIom Brown,his brotherthebassist Steve Brown, the cornettist 
Ray Lopez, and others. Mexicans, like the clarinettist LorenzZo Tio, were also 
involved, as were a cadre of Sicilian immigrants, such as Nick Larocca. 

This prototypical jazz began to spread out from New Orleans very early. 
Before 19o5 itinerantNew Orleanians were carryingitto townsalongthe GUIf 
Coast. In 19o07 Bill Johnson travelled to the West Coast decided thatthere Was 
amarketforthisnew'hob musicthere,andbroughtoutother NewOrleanians: 
asthe Creole Orchestratheyhad somesuccessplaying fordancesand eventually 
on the vaudeville circuit, where the music was presented primarily as a comic 
novelty, with the humour built around the jerky rhythms, trombone porta- 
menti,and clarinetwWhinnies. In 1915 the group played the prestigious Winter 
Garden in New York, by which time there was Some awareness of the new 
music, at least in show-business circles. Other groups also calling themselves 
Creole orchestras imitated Johnsons band to the pointwhere he began billing 
itas the Original Creole Orchestra. 

In the same year the Tom Brown band was heard in New Orleans by some 
travellingvaudevillians,whopersuadedthemanagerofthepopularLamb?sCafe 
in Chicago to bookit, and the success oftheBrown band atLamb”s encouraged 
other clubs to book New Orleans bands. These were mostly white, but soon 
blacks like Bechet and the Johnson group were in Chicago and elsewhphere in 
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the North. By 1916 word ofthe new music, now called jazz (there were variant 
Spellings ofthe word) was spreading,and in January 1917a white group called 
the Original Dixieland Jass Band opened at Reisenweber”s,an important New 
York restaurant. The roaring Success ofthe ODJB in America”s show-business 
capital quickly led to recording contracts: their Victor records were bestsellers 
andsuddenlyjazzwasinvogue.BandsattemptingtoplaythenewjazzSsprouted 
everywhere,some ofthem moreauthenticthan others,foratfirstonlythe New 
Orleanianswereabletoreallyplayjazz. However,thedevelopmentofthemusic 
wasslowedbyAmericarsentryintotheFirstWorldWarinApril 1917,justasthe 
ODJB records were first coming out: wartime energy shortages CUrtailed cafe 
and theatre performances in cold northern cities,and manyAmericans felt that 
going outdancing while men werein the trenches was Unpatriotic.Ashortbut 
Sharp financial breakafterthewaralsobadlyhurttherecording industry,butby 
1922 theeconomy was improving. Interestin the music, despite the slowdown 
inrecordingand club activity,hadbeen growing;thousandsofyoung musicians 
were trying to capture its infectious swing, while others were learning musical 
instruments for the express purpose of playing it. In 1923 jazz began to be 
recorded in quantity: the first recordings of Morton，Bessie Smith，Oliver， 
Bechet, and others appeared that year. 

This was the most intense period of development in early jazz history. By 
now the New Orleanians were facing competition from other jazz bands, the 
best known being a spin-off from the ODJB which recorded under several 
names, but mainly as the Original Memphis Five; key members of this group 
were the cornettist Phil Napoleon and the trombonist Mi 任 Mole. The group 
played in a bright, quick, musically competent style, with Mole being par- 
ticularly admired for his great facility and imaginative high-speed playing. 
Two Chicago groups were also developing followings in the years after 1922. 
King Oliver had taken over the Creole Orchestra, which was made up almost 
entirely of New Orleanians, including Louis Armstrong on Second cornet. It 
featured the leader's cornet, especially with the plunger mute, as in his cele- 
brated "Dippermouth Blues” solo (1923); Johnny Dodds, the clarinettist, had 
位 equent solos, in the main pre-planned, while Armstrong also had an occa- 
Sional Solo, his brief solo on “Froggie Moore” giving an indication of what 
was to come. Equal in popularity were the New Orleans Rhythm Kings, who 
included several northernersi the clarinettist Leon Roppolo was particularly 
admired for his flhuid, rolling style. 

Other groups,too,wWere catchingup withtheNewOrleanians.In 1924amid- 
Western band called the Wolverines, featuring the cornettist Bix Beiderbecke， 
began to record.The group neverachieved the popularity ofthe Memphis Five 
or the New Orleans groups, but it gained an underground reputation among 
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musiciansand seriousjazz fans,especiallyfor Beiderbeckespure;,ringing tone， 
Somewphat clipped style, and rich music imagination: he soon became one of 
the mostimitated musicians in jazz.Also in 1924ablack musical entrepreneur， 
Clarence Williams,was recording groupsbuiltaround NewOrleanians,among 
them Bechet and Armstrong. Bechet, now playing both clarinet and soprano 
Saxophone, had already developed his mature style, intense and perfervid, and 
his 1923 “Wildcat Blues and "Kansas City Man Blues” were influential among 
musicians. Also in 1924 Williams teamed Bechet with Armstrong on Several 
recordings; their very hot 'Cake Walking Babies remains much admired. 

By 1923, although jazz was still essentially ensemble music, the jazz solo 
Was appearing with increasing 人 frequency. The instrumental solo, of course， 
had been common in band concerts, classical music, and elsewhere: indeed,the 
wind instrumentwith ajazz trio in thehonky-tonks was perforce asoloist. But 
theimprovised solo wasanother matter. Bravura soloists in concertbands were 
expected to empbellish their solos with turns and flourishes, but there was no 
tradition in brass band music, dance music, orearly jazzforthe wholly impro- 
Vised solo. Sidney Bechet was often so far out in front ofwhat was ostensiblya 
standard New Orleans ensemble that he appeared to be soloing; and although 
heworked outconsiderable proportions ofhis line in advance, he was certainly 
improvising to some extent. His example may have been significant, though it 
is also possible that jazz musicians were already improvising more frequently 
in live performance than they did in the formal circumstances of a recording. 
Since theearly recordings represent the only reliable form ofevidence, there is 
nowWayofbeingsureaboutthis;whatcanbe said with certainty,howeveris that 
by 1923 Armstrong with Oliver, the saxophonist Coleman Hawkins with the 
Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, and the bass saxophonistAdrian Rollini with 
the popular California Ramblers, among others,，were all playing occasional 
improvised solos on records. By 1924, although jazz was still ensemble music， 
the improvised solo had become a regular part of most jazz performances. 

From a musical viewpoint, the New Orleans, or Dixieland, style reached 
its apogee in 1926-7, when Jelly Roll Morton, using mainly New Orleani- 
ans,， began to record his Red Hot Peppers. Morton has been called the first 
jazz composer: his pieces were a mix of the standard New Orleans ensempble， 
arranged passages, Solos,and carefully worked-outbreaks. Especiallyadmired 
arepiecesjlike'“TheChant"and'“BlackBottom Stomp:(both 1926),whicharenot 
merelytunesbutfull compositions,rooted in Morton?spiano style (itselfdevel- 
oped out of march music, with different strains, changes of key, and careful 
Orchestration. Also recording atthis time were the Red Nicholss Five Pennies， 
which often included more than five members. The Five Pennies were inno- 
vative, using instruments new to jazz, like timpani and alto horns, and novel 
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arranged passages; Nichols had developed a cornet style paralleling (and even- 
tually influenced by) that of Beiderbecke, and with the trombonist Mole and 
clarinettistJimmy Dorseyhehad oneofthefinestfrontlines in jazz ofthetime， 
musically adeptand imaginative. 

Butevery major jazz history acknowledges thatthe greatestof New Orleans 
recordings were those made by Louis Armstrong between 1925 and 1928 in 
the “Hot Five” series. (Names and personnel for these recordings varied over 
time.) The series began as a Standard New Orleans ensemble, including some 
Soloing, but it quickly became clear that Armstrong was the attraction, and 
increasingly the records featured him as soloistand vocalist. Early in the series 
he made exemplary solos in stop-time, where the band plays only the first beat 
of a bar, leaving Armstrong free to go as he pleases, although in fact he mainly 
followsthechordsofthetunes;iespeciallyesteemedwerehis stop-timechoruses 
on'CornetChop Suey"(1926)and "Potato Head Blues"(1927),thefirstofwhich 
is still copied by cornettists. By 1927,as we Shall shortly see,theensemble style 
Was being pushed aside by a vogue for arrangements - a trend which suited 
the record company?s interest in featuring Armstrong. Generally considered 
the greatest ofthe Hot Five series,and among the finest ofall jazz records, are 
“Tight Like This> “Muggles”, and especially "WestEnd Blues” (all 1928), which 
Consist of strings of solos with occasional arranged passages and Some New 
Orleans ensemble. Armstrong”s opening cadenza to "West End Blues,and his 
closing solo, reveal an artist in full maturity，possessed of a fine technique， 
a warm, full sound, a rich imagination, and a sense of dramatic construction 
rarelyequalledand neversurpassed in jazz.Armstrongdidnot,byhimself, turn 
jazz fom an ensemble into a soloisbes music, but with the Hot Fives he showed 
that a jazZz solo could be classified as arb however that term is used. 

Second only to Armstrong, Bi 这 Beiderbecke was during the same period 
making a_ series of highly influential records. Some of these，like “Royal 
Garden Blues (1929), were in the old ensempble style, but the most signif- 
icant Were essentially Solo pieces With arranged passagesi the construction 
of Beiderbeckeys solo on Frankie Trumbauers 'Singing the Blues” (1927) was 
particularly admired, and the solo was widely copied. 


The hot dance band 


Thel92zos wereatimeofgreatchangeintheUnited Statesand much ofEurope. 
Before, roughly, the First World War, American society had been dominated 
by the Victorian ethic，which demanded selflessness, selfcontrol, and sel 
sacrifice for family, community, and the nation. However, by the end of the 
nineteenth century, whathad begun as an ethic of selflessness had turned into 
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a crusade for "purity", which hoped to constrain not just pleasure, but the free 
exXpression of feeling. By the 189os a backlash against Victorian Purity Was 
manifesting itself across the arts in America, including the novels of Stephen 
Crane and Theodore Dreiser, who took sex and working-class life as subjects， 
andthepaintings oftheAshcan School depictingslums and saloon life. By 1913 
intellectuals, writers,and artists, notonly in the United States butin England， 
France, and elsewhere, were demanding a freer, more expressive life; many 
of them congregated in New York'”s Greenwich Village and similar bohemian 
enclaves. Very quickly these ideas spread. More and more, Americans felt free 
to have Sex, even to cohabit without marriage; to drink as they liked despite 
national Prohibition, which began in 192o; and to dance, go to parties, have 
名 n. Duty to the self; rather than to the family and community, was the new 
cry: it was the individual, not the group, that mattered. 

Jazz precisely exemplified the new attitudes. It was - Or appeared to be - 
Spontaneous, thrown off in the heat of emotioni as the solo style took over， 
it offered the image of a heroic individual making a personal cry. Jazz could 
not have made headway under Victorianism,， but in the 192os it fitted the 
mood ofthe nation. Not surprisingly, it was quickly taken up by intellectuals. 
To them, jazz was not only anti-Victorian in Spirit; it also suited a growing 
beliefthata decadent Europe, which had recently slaughtered millions of men 
to no purpose, was finished. In the eyes of many, a bright new America of 
Skyscrapers, animated cartoons, and the erotic 'trot' dances Was heralding a 
new way of living, even of being. Jazz was an integral part of the American 
Package,andanumber ofcritics,including VirgilThomson, Carl Van Vechten， 
and Abbe Niles became strong Supporters of it.: The most important ofthese 
early jazz critics was 了 R. D. Darrell, who was later to make his mark as a record 
criticand discographer ofclassical music; ffom 1926 he was Writing frequently 
about jazz, and within two or three years he was making judgements that still 
stand Up today. 

Also importantto the growth ofjazz were new systems of mechanical enter- 
tainment, especially sound recording and radio. Gramophone records allowed 
millions of Americans living at a considerable distance from big city clubs to 
hear the music; Beiderbecke, in Davenport Iowa, learned to play jazz from 
records,and he was typical of many. Radio,first commercially broadcasting in 
1920, was ofiering jazz bands by 1921. Bythemid-192ostherewasasignificant 
amount of excellent jazz on radio; beginning in 1927, Duke Ellington made 
anational reputation broadcasting from the Cotton Club over the new radio 


1 VirgilThomson,in TYzxzitbj Fair24/6(1925)and25/2(1925);forR.D. Darrell,seeallissues of Ppoxzag7ajp 
Moxzth 几 Review, 1/1-5/9 (1926-1931); forAbbe Niles, see all issues of THe BoopytNt (1928 to January 1929). 
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“chains，or networks. However there was little consensus about what con- 
Stituted jazz. Paul Whiteman was calling himself "The King of Jazz”, and to 
the majority of Americans of the time, the arranged music of his and similar 
bands, playing with a rhythmic bounce and ofifering jazz-like solos, Wis jaZZ. 
Butarelativelysmall number ofjazz fans, many ofthem college students, were 
establishing different criteria, in Which the present-day connotations of the 
term are grounded,and reaching ashared sense ofwhatwe now seeastheearly 
jazz canon. By the late 192os the general public, too, was developing a vague 
Sensethatjazzand commercial musicwerenotthesame;,although manywould 
not have been able to define the difference. 

Butby this time the general public, as well as many jaz2z fans, were Shifting 
taste from the New Orleans or Dixieland ensemble to the bigger band playing 
位 om written or memorized arrangements, while featuring many improvised 
jazz solos. The swing" orbig band is usually dated from 1935 to 1945, because 
thatis the period ofits dominance,butin factitbeganmuchearlier. Upuntilthe 
FirstVWorld War, most dance music was provided by duets,trios, and quartets 
comprising some combination ofpiano, violin, drums, banjo,and wind instru- 
ments, mostly playing by ear. Then, in about 1916, a classically trained VWVest 
Coast musician named Ferde Grofe decided to apply devices found in classical 
andmarch band music,like counterpointand harmonized instrumental choirs， 
to dance music; he was soon hired by a San Francisco dance band leader named 
Art Hickman to make arrangements forhis band. Inabout1918 either Grofe or 
Hickmanheardasaxophoneduetinavaudevilleshow(itwasonlyasavaudeville 
noveltythatthesaxophonehad untilthen madean impactinthe United States). 
Grofe promptly installed the saxophone duet in the Hickman band, making 
it the forerunner of the standard dance-band saxophone section. The Gro 作 
System very quickly made Hickman?s band celebrated on the West Coast; a 
trip eastand some recordingswerealso successful,and otherleaders looked his 
way.MostimportantofthemvwasVWhiteman,also classicallytrained,whohired 
GrofeawayfromHickman.VWithintwo orthreeyearsVWhiteman?srecordswWere 
sellingintheirmillions,and hehadbecomeinternationallyfamous:year byyear 
heexpandedhis orchestra,adding strings,double-reeds,and otherinstruments 
unusual in dance bands. He had many imitators, and by 1925g, when in jazz the 
Dixieland style was reaching its apogee,thebig arranged band was at the heart 
of popular music. 

Many ofthe musicians in such bands were also capable of playing good jazz， 
andthegroupsoccasionallyofferedjazzspecialities; forthe mostparbt however， 
their music was ordinary dance music with a lively, jazz-oriented beat and an 
Ooccasional jazz Solo. But through the 192os the public taste for hotter music 
was growing, and some of the bands began playing a much hotter mix than 
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the Whiteman-type bands offered. Perhaps the best of these was the Fletcher 
Henderson Orchestra. Armstrong had played with Henderson in 1924-5,and 
had drawn Henderson?s men to his methods; by 1926, Coleman Hawkins, the 
trombonist Charlie Green,and others were providing the band with good jazz 
Solos. Otherbands contributing tothe developmentofwhatwould becomethe 
Swing band were the Jean Goldkette group, with Beiderbecke, Jimmy Dorsey， 
and the violinist Joe Venutii the Ben Pollack Orchestra, with the clarinettist 
Benny Goodman and the trombonist Jack Teagarden; the well-drilled Casa 
LomaOrchestraiandanenlarged Nichols” Five Pennieswhich attimesincluded 
Goodman, Teagarden, Dorsey, and many others. 

Many ofthe musical devices used by these bands, such as counterpoint and 
the playing-offofbrass and saxophone sections,had been worked outby Grof 作 
for Hickman and Whiteman. However, the early swing bands tried to capture 
in ensembles the swing feeling produced by the Dixieland groups in which 
many oftheir musicians had cuttheir teeth,and expected their soloists to play 
improvised jazz solos. These hot dance bands did notachieve the overwhelm- 
ing popularity of the more commercial Whiteman groups, but they attracted 
relatively large followings, recorded frequently for major labels, and played 
major locations. In short, they constituted an important segmentofAmerican 
popular music. By1927 Whiteman himselfrecognizedthepublicdesire forhot 
dance music, and added Beiderbecke and other important jazz musicians like 
Dorsey and Teagarden to provide jazz touches: Beiderbecke played solos on a 
third ofthe records made by Whiteman when he was with the orchestra. 

Often seen at the time by the press as part of this movement, but to Some 
extent outside it was Duke Ellington.The Ellington band had evolved outofa 
group ofVWashington musicianswhohadworkedtogetherasteenagers. Iteven- 
tuallyfoundworkinaroughclub in NewYork'sTimes Square areayadding the 
COrnettistBubber Miley and Bechet to provide the hot jazz which the original 
members were only learning. Miley had learned to use the plunger mute from 
hearing Oliver in Chicago; headded throat tones to produce a brass growl later 
emulatedbyEllington?strombonists to create the characteristic*junglesound >， 
as it was billed. In December 1927 the band, somewhat enlarged, opened at 
the Cotton Club, an elegant Harlem club meant foraffluent whites,and it was 
here that Ellington developed the style - already evident in pieces like “East 
St. Louis Toodle-oo" and "Black and Tan Fantasy” (both 1927) - that made him 
亿 mous. As has become increasingly clear, Ellington drew on many SouUrces 
for his musical material，which he was not always careful to credit: "Black 
and Tan Fantasy” was mainly worked out by Miley, while “Creole Love Cal 
(1927)wastakenalmostintactfromaKingOliverrecording,and'“MoodIndigo” 
(Jungle Band, 193o) was wfitten by Lorenzo Tio. Ellington was a self-taught 
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pianistand had verylittle training in composition; as aconsequence,he usually 
Searched around forhis own methods. Buthoweverhe came to them his com- 
Positions for his orchestra from 1927 on havelong been considered among the 
finest works in big-band jazz. 

Ellington?s music was SU1Jeze1is, nottypical ofthe swing-band style. He did 
not play o 侍 the brass and saxophone sections as relentlessly as most did, but 
often wroteacrossthesections(asinthemainthemeto'“MoodIndigo,which is 
voicedforclarinet mutedtrumpet'andtrombone).Hemanagedtohiresomeof 
thefinestjazzsoloists ofhis day,includingthealto saxophonistJohnnyHodges 
and the trumpeter Cootie Williams，who took over the growling plunger- 
mute role from Miley, and he employed his soloists skilfully, working to their 
Strengthsand thusshapingtheir styles.ButifmusicallytheEllington orchestra 
wasSomewhatatatangentto thetypical swingband,itwasnonetheless seen by 
the public as one ofthe hot dance bands that was coming to play an important 
role in popular music. 

With the rise ofthe hot dance band, the Dixieland style became moribpund. 
Although Beiderbecke, Armstrong, and others continued to record in the old 
Style, by 1926 they were working mainly in big dance bands. Following the 
trend,KingOliveradded saxophonesin 192g,butneitherhe nor Morton really 
adaptedto the newstyle,andbytheearly 193osboth had fallen into obscurity. 


Jazz piano 


Because the piano can be played alone, it has tended to have its own course of 
development. When jazzarrived after the FirstVWorld War,theragtime players 
tried to adapt, and in the end created what became known as the stride style， 
Which was basically ragtime played with the nev jazz swing and a less formal, 
morevariedapproach.Theragtimebassofchordsalternatingwithotherfigures 
wasmaintained,andalthoughtherighthand continuedtoplaypianisticfigures， 
these would now be varied from moment to moment as the performer chose: 
where theragtimers had played set pieces,the stride pianists were improvising 
in thejazz manner. James 了 . Johnson has often been calledthe Father ofStride， 
and was certainly much imitated; his“Carolina Shout became a stride test 
piece. His student "Fats Waller played an infectious, swinging stride which， 
Over time，became looser, with the bass sometimes much simplified. Other 
important stride players were Lucky Roberts, Willie "The Lion Smith, and 
Donald Lambert. Stride continues to have practitioners; the bestknown of 
the latter-day stride players is probably Dick Wellstood. 

The movement away from stride was driven by the example of Earl Hines， 
who frequentlyinterruptedthestride bass with irregularfigures; hisrighthand 
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was also much freer than was customary in stride, often employing single-note 
Oroctaveruns.HinesrecordedwithArmstrongontheimportantlateHotFives， 
and went on to make a seminal series of solos in 1928. He was much admired 
and had many followers, one ofthe most importantbeing Teddy Wilson, who 
had also begun as a stride player. Wilson soon gained a reputation as one who 
could work in the Hines manner,and bythe early 193os he was creating astyle 
that over time grew increasingly Spare, with the stride bass reduced to single 
notes or chords and the righthand frequently employed in runs. 

During the 193os the blind pianist Art Tatum emerged as perhaps the most 
admired pianist in jazz of the period. Blessed with a prodigious technique， 
Tatum - like Wilson originally a stride player - developed a rich, full style 
usingsudden leaps into distantkeys,many chord substitutions,andhigh-speed 
runs thatastonished other pianists. However, the Tatum style was too difficult 
for any but the most accomplished pianists to attempt during the late 193os 
Wilson received much exposure with the Benny Goodman groups, So it was 
his playing that became the basic model for jazz piano during the remainder 
of the classic jazz period. Out of it grew the bop piano style of Bud Powell and 
others in the late 194os. 


The Depression 


In 1929 the over-heated American Stock market collapsed, revealing serious 
Weaknesses in the economy which had existed for some time, and the nation 
slid rapidly into a deep depression. Eventually twenty-five per cent of workers 
would be unemployed and those still working would be on reduced wages. 
Production was down almost thirty per cent. Many people went to bed hun- 
gry at nighti it was the worst calamity to hit the United States since the Civil 
War. Jazz, and the music business in general, was badly hurt. Dance halls and 
nightclubs closed. Record sales plummeted from well over $loo million annu- 
ally to $6 million in the early 193os; virtually all of the small ljabels (many of 
which,like Paramountand Gennett, had recorded alotofearlyjazz) were swal- 
lowed up by the majors, with the result that by the mid-193os there were only 
three labels ofany significance: Victor, Columbia, and Decca. New technolo- 
gies were also having an effect: radio Was free in the United States (once yoU 
had acquired a seb, while talking pictures, which became practical at the time 
the Depression started, were driving outthe old silentfilms and putting outof 
work thousands of musicians who had made their living accompanying them. 
Music-business executives novv decided that people wanted dreamy romantic 
music into which to escape from their troubles, and sales of hot music fell 
accordingly. 
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Despite the problems, jazz continued to develop. For one thing, the dance 
bands increasingly found it economically important to add singers to their 
rosters.Through mostofthe 192os thebig dance bands did nottypically carry 
Singers, for withoutelectricamplification only those with the strongest voices 
could carry over a noisy crowd in a dance hall or cabareti when necessary， 
人 feelance vocalists mightbe hired for recordings,and in places like the Cotton 
Club the singers were brought in as individual acts, to be accompanied by 
the house band. But by the late 192os Whiteman was carrying Singers, and 
Ellington added a singer when he left the Cotton Club in 1931. Within a few 
yearsnearlyall dance bands wereemploying atleastone,and usually both "boy” 
and "girl singers. As the 193os progressed, leaders began adding vocal groups， 
and often comic male singers (like Glenn Millerxs Tex Beneke), to sing novelty 
numbers. The trend towards vocalists would eventually have major effects on 
popular music. 

Fromajazzpointofview,amoresignificantdevelopmentwasasubtle,butto 
jazz fans quite apparent, change in rhythm. Empirical studies have shown that 
intuitive analyses ofrhythmic practices in jazz areusually wrong (though such 
research is at an early stageand itis advisable to tread cautiously in this area).? 
Nevertheless it may be said that jazz musicians usually divide beats unequally 
into What are termed SW1149 e 好 Athps (that is, swing quavers, though the term 
is not used), in which the first of each pair is almost always longer than the 
Second - usually in a ratio ofabout 3:2,though there is considerable variation. 
Itis possible, butby no means certain,thatafter 193o jazz musicians tended to 
lengthen the first quaver even more at the expense of the second one than the 
original New Orleans players had done. What is more certain, because evident 
in the recordings, is that in the 193os the crotchet beat became increasingly 
“democratized - that is, instead of giving a different articulation to alternate 
crotchets,rhythm sectionswould playthemallthesame. Bassistsbegan playing 
four beats to the bar, and pianists dropped the stride bass in favour ofa more 
even manneri the guitar replaced the banjo and was played with a consistent 
downward stroke，giving all notes a similar quality. The total effect was to 
produce a more evenly flowing beat than had been the Practice in the 192o0s， 

Theearly-to mid-193os also sawthe development ofa type ofjazz band that 
would have profound effects on popular music. There had always been small， 
hot jazz bands based in the blues, first in the New Orleans honky-tonks, then 
in Chicago and elsewhere, such as the Billy Banks Rhythmakers (a recording 
group which featured the leaders shouted blues vocals accompanied by very 


2 GeoffreyL.Collierand JamesL. Collier “Microrhythms in Jazz?,4702WUQLReViem ojJazz stxdies 8 (1996)， 
PP. 117-39. 
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hot jazz soloists). In 1936 a Chicago record producer puttogether the Harlem 
Hamfats by backing twoblues singerswithasmalljazz band; the Hamfats were 
arecording group only, but had considerable success on jukeboxes with black 
audiences. Other groups followed the pattern, especially Louis Jordan and his 
Tympany Five, who by the 194os were very popular with white audiences as 
well as black ones.The Jordan group often employed ashuffle beat, and almost 
always offered a comic and/or erotic blues-based vocal. Their wide popularity 
produced emulators, and very quickly these groups coalesced into the style 
later called rhythm and blues - and out of rhythm and blues, of course, came 
Bill Haley, Elvis Presley and the rock movement that follovwed. The rhythm- 
and-blues groups were notthe only models for rock - the British groups also 
looked to the Chicago bluesmen like Broonzy and B. B. King - but they were 
the primary influence, and they in turn had grown out of jazz. Without jazz 让 
is highly doubtful that anything like rock would have appeared. 


Jazz goes abroad 


FEormanyyearsitwas believedthatjazz hadalwaysenjoyedawarmerTreception， 
位 om both critics and popular fans, in Europe - especially Britain and France - 
than in the United States. Recent research has shown this supposition to be 
a myth: interest in "jazz? proper outside the United States was virtually non- 
existentbeforethe mid-192os,and was confinedtoatinyhandful ofardentjazz 
人 ansand musicians Until the 192os were gone.The vogue for social dancing did 
exist in Europe, and many dancers wanted modern rhythms ofthe Whiteman 
type, butjazz as such, whether imported or home-grown, was almostentirely 
absent, despite brief visits by the ODJB and Sidney Bechet.3 

However, some American jazZz records had been exported,especially by 
Beiderbeckeand Nichols; European musicianstravelling on transatlanticliners 
heard jazz in NewYorkand elsewhere, while members ofthe public returning 
fromAmerica broughtbackanawarenessofthemusic.AmongthemwasaCam- 
bridge University student, Fred Elizalde, who in 1927 formed a group called 
the Quinquaginta Ramblers, modelled on the California Ramblers, including 
Adrian Rollini; the group did not succeed with the British public, but it can 
probablybecalledthefirstEuropean jazzband.Ataboutthesametime,theedi- 
tors ofthe British dance-band magazine Melody Makerbegan to coverAmerican 
jazz, 让 withoutfullunderstanding. In 1927 Hugues Panassie, often considered 
thefirstEuropean jazz critic, discovered the musici in 1929 Some Melody MaRey 


3 James L. Collier， 7He Recebtioz or Jazz zi 4M1e7ic0，Brooklyn,， 1988. For further discussion of jazz in 
Europe during and after the First World War, see Susan Cook'?s chapter in this volume. 
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editors visited New York and their understanding of jazz grew. By the early 
193os there were at least a few Europeans of Several nationalities capable of 
playing excellentjazz,among them the saxophonistAndrEEkyan,theviolinist 
Sven Asmussen, the trumpeters Nat Gonella and Philipe Brun,and the pianist 
Stephane Mougin. 

Then, in 1932, Some Parisian students formed the Hot Club de France, with 
Panassieas its president,andin 1933 theclub began putting on concerts,wWhich 
by 1934 were built around the gypsy guitarist Django Reinhardt and the vio- 
linist St6Ephane Grappelli. These two had taken as their model an important 
American group led by the violinist Joe Venuti and the guitarist Eddie Lang; 
Grappelli proved to be an excellent jazz musician, and Reinhardt very quickly 
developed an underground reputation as the first European to play on a level 
with the best Americans. And jazz in Europe got another boost in 1932 and 
1933, when both Armstrong and Ellington made European trips. Nonethe- 
less, the European audience for jazz remained small: even Armstrong was 
not able to work in Europe more than sporadically, and occasional concerts 
by the Hot Club de France, featuring Reinhardt and Grappelli, would typi- 
cally draw four hundred people. As excellent as some European players were， 
they remained derivative: trumpet players followed Armstrong, Beiderbecke 
Or Nichols; trombonists Teagarden; saxophonists Hawkins or Bud Freeman. 
Curiously, in view ofthelater European interestin 'trad" jazz,no attention was 
paid to the New Orleans style at this timei the Europeans had entered jazz as 
the Dixieland style was dying, and they had little avwareness of Oliver, Morton， 
or the Armstrong Hot Fives. In sum, well into the 193os the European jazZz 
Scene was Small, iflively. 

Interest in other parts of the world was even Smaller. Ironically, Africans 
were Simply unaware ofthe music. A few Americans, like the trumpeter Buck 
Clayton, made brief trips to Asia, but they inspired few followers: not until 
after the Second World War did Asia produce any significant jazz musicians. 
There was greater interest in South America, especially in the big port cities 
like Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, where American cruise ships docked. 
A handful of fans there were collecting American jazz records in the 193os， 
but home-grown players were rare: the Hispanic players in jazz at that time， 
Such as Ellington?s trombonist Juan Tizol, were invariably from the Caribbean 
nations. 


The swing era 


TheopeningoftheGoodmanOrchestraatthePalomar Ballroomin LosAngeles 
in 1935 has always been seen in the jazz literature as the key moment which 
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Sprung loose the swing bands. (The terms "orchestra” and "band are inter- 
changeable in this contextb the former being normal in the recordings and 
advertisements of the time, the latter in ordinary conversation.) There is no 
question that the sudden success of the Goodman Orchestra in late 1935 
brought a wave of publicity on which a gathering host of swing bands rode 
to public acclaim, but, as already explained, the swing bands of the 1935-45 
period were in essence an extension of the hot dance bands which had devel- 
oped in the late 192os - Some of which, like the Casa Loma, Ellington, and 
Henderson groups, had been working in the genre all along. Had there been 
no Depression, the one era Would have flowed smoothly into the next. There 
has always existed an audience among American youth for some sort of rhyth- 
mic music, frequently as an adjunct to couUrtship, as for example the reels of 
the eighteenth century, the waltzes and polkas of the nineteenth, and ragtime 
and jazz in the early twentieth. Such young people existed in 1932 as well as 
1935, but with money So short and the music business gripped by the belief 
that in the Depression only so 人 romantic music would sell, they must have 
found rhythmic music hard to obtain . 

Goodman had been one of a cadre of highly skilled，professional musi- 
cians who could play jazz as well as other styles, and who worked in New 
York's radio and recording studios, and in pit bands. In 1934 he set about 
forming his own band, modelled on the earlier hot dance bands，particu- 
larly those he had played in，such as the Pollack and Nichols orchestras. 
(Itisoften said,forexamplebyAlyn Shipton;4thattheGoodmanbandvasbuilt 
around the arrangements of the Fletcher Henderson Orchestra, but although 
Henderson was indeed one of Goodman:s major arrangers, he was but one 
of several, and contributed little during the formative period.) Goodman Was 
Soonappearing onaregularnationwidebroadcastofdance music, which lasted 
for several months; a tour followed, ending with the Palomar engagement. 
The radio programme had helped to build an audience for the band among 
the young, and a California disc jockey had been playing its records. How- 
ever' it was not just chance: the Goodman band had two brilliant soloists in 
the trumpeter Bunny Berigan and Goodman himself' a winning vocalist in 
Helen Ward, and played with verve and polish. And Goodman?s success led 
Similarly placed musicians to form bands of their own, among them Woody 
Herman, Artie Shavw, Count Basie,Jimmyand Tommy Dorsey(whohadajoint 
band earlien, Glenn Miller, Charlie Barnet, and more. Sweptalong by the tide 
were the older bands of Ellington, Armstrong, Jimmie Lunceford, and Casa 
Loma. 


4 Alyn Shipton,4 New Histo7y ojJazz, London, 2oo1, p. 325. 
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The swing-band movement was a Social as well as a musical phenomenon. 
Theleaders became major celebrities,whose marriages,divorces,andattendant 
Scandals were covered by gossip columnists. By 1937 movies were being built 
around the bestknown ofthe name bands,and fan clubs were formed, often 
with the aid of press agents. Young women, many of them teenagers, made 
themselves available to the bandsmenafter the evening?s dance.A great deal of 
money Was made, but mostly by the leaders, dance hall managers, record com- 
panies, and band bookers: in the Depression young musicians could be hired 
for low wages, which helped to make these large bands financially viable. Star 
Soloists (such as Goodman”s trumpeter Harry James, Millers Bobby Hackettb 
andBob Crosby"sBillyButterfield) spun offtheirownbands "Jitterbug” dances 
Were created specifically for swing; many of them grew out of the acrobatic 
dances doneat Harlem?s Savoy Ballroom.A uniform was evolved: shortbobby 
Socks, white buck shoes, and scalloped skirts for the girls; wide-lapel jackets 
with peg trousers for the boys. 

By the late 193os the swing bands had pulled the record industry, and the 
music business in general, out of the Depression: record sales were up to fifty 
million annually,and great dance halls, like Castle Gardens outside Cincinnati 
and the Meadowbrook in New Jersey, were filled night after night. Originally 
Seen as dance bands, the swing bands were now being booked into theatres 
to play short concerts between movies. A certain peak was reached with the 
celebrated Goodman swing concertatthe hitherto sacrosanctCarnegie Hall in 
1938, which was highly publicized and received coverage from some classical 
music criticSs. 

Themusicwasanothermatter. In cuUrrentjazzhistoriographyitisusuallysaid 
that the swing era was the only period during which jazz was truly popular.; 
It depends on hovwv jazz is defined. At the time, both jazz fans and musicians 
Scorned much of the music turned out by the swing bands. A minority even 
insisted thatswing-band musicwas notjazz;forthem,onlytheolder Dixieland 
stylequalified.And itistruethatasubstantialnumberofthesebands,including 
thehighly popular Guy Lombardo and Sammy Kaye bands, stuck to romantic， 
often syrupy ballads that had little to do with jazz except for a bouncy beat. 
Others,jlikethealsovery popularTommy Dorseyand Glenn Miller Orchestras， 
mixed hotri 作 numbers with carefully crafted ballads at a ratio of perhaps two 
'Sweeb to one “Swing number, as the terms then were. Even the hottest of 
the swing bands, like those of Crosby, Herman, Ellington, Goodman, Basie， 
and Barnet, had to play many ballads to meet dancers requirements,although 
they tried to play them with a jazz beatand included jazz solos, as for example 


5 Forafuller discussion see JamesI. Collier, Jazz: Te 47Mze7ica1t THe1te 9019, New York, 1993，p. 174. 
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Hodgess work on Ellingtonxs "Don't Get Around Much Anymore (194o) OF 
Berigan?s exemplary solo on Goodman?s “Sometimes Dm Happy” (1935). In 
Short the bulk ofthe music produced by the swing bands lay in some middle 
area between what most knowledgeable fans then, and critics now, would see 
as jazz proper, and ordinary dance music. Of the fifty or so nationally popular 
Swing bands, only a handful can be considered as essentially jazz bands. 

Theprimary featureofhotswingmusicwastheriff:ashortfigure,frequently 
two bars long, that was repeatedanumber oftimes with justenough variation 
tofitthe chord changes.The interplay of riffs by saxophone and brass sections 
was at the heart ofthe music, although solos and more melodic passages Were 
frequent. But the difterent bands handled these basic elements in different 
ways.The Benny Goodman band, for example, was less riff-based than some of 
theothers.Goodmanhad ashrewd commercial sensebuthe thoughtofhimself 
asajazz musician first,and gave his soloists much space; theyincluded some of 
the best of the time, among them Berigan, Cootie Williams, Harry James, the 
tenor Saxophonist Vido Musso, and the guitarist Charlie Christian. Goodman 
held his band to high levels ofmusicianship,and played even the ballads with a 
jazz feel. By contrast, the CountBasie band was noted forthespare,lighttouch 
of its rhythm section and for the strength of its soloists,among them the tenor 
Saxophonist Lester Young, the trumpeter Buck Clayton, and the trombonists 
Dickie Wellsand Benny Morton.Thebandhad grown outofloose-knitKansas 
Cityjam sessions,andusedalotof'head(unwritten)arrangementsbuiltaround 
Sequences of riffs; it played many riff-based blues, butlike the other bandshad 
to play a certain number of ballads. The later Basie bands of the post-war era 
played a somewhat different, more modern style. 

Asfor other bands, Charlie Barnetwasan admirer ofEllington,and playeda 
number ofarrangements in the Ellington manner. However, his orchestra was 
best known for its ri 人 ftunes featuring the soloists. One of the most 伺 mous of 
all swing arrangements was Barnets “Cherokee: (1939), written by Billy May， 
Which offered a more than usually complex interplay of trumpet trombone， 
and saxophone sections. Again, the Bob Crosby band specialized in arranged 
versions of Dixieland, and probably offered a higher percentage of pure jazz 
than mostoftheswingbandsi its cadre ofsoloistswasamongthebestofitstime 
andincludedthe pianist Jess Stacy, the clarinettist Irving Fazola,and thetrum- 
peters Billy Butterfield and MuggsySpanier. Finally,the Woody Herman band 
at first called itself “The Band That Plays the Blues, and offered many some- 
what moody, blues-like numbers based on riffs, with much room for soloing; 
Herman sang manyoftheblueshimself,andliketheother groupsitusuallyhad 
two or three good soloists in its ranks. This early Herman band was different 
from the later one, discussed below. 
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But the Duke Ellington orchestra was once again SU gele115. Where most 
Swing-band leaders employed a corps of arrangers，Ellington continued to 
write mostofthe music forhis group himself drawing on many Sources for his 
material. In 1939, however, he hired the young Billy Strayhorn who, until his 
death,wroteanincalculablylargeamountofthe bandsmusicunderEllington>s 
direction.Ellington produced many fine works during the 193os, especially a 
Series of concertos for various of his soloists, including “Echoes of Harlem” 
and'ClarinetLament (both 1936),butmostcriticsagreethathis musicreached 
a peak in recordings made between 194o and 1942. Contrast was always a key 
elementin Ellington?s work, and is particularly abundantin "Harlem Airshaff 
(194o), one ofhis many programmatic works: meant to depict the sounds and 
Smells coming from a tenement airshaft, it is fall of sudden disruptions and 
abrupt changes of direction. Ellington also liked to break rules: “Main Stem” 
(1942) opens without preamble on a figure which jumps from a minor third 
to a sixth, reversing a standard jazz cliche. But perhaps the most notable piece 
位 om this period is "Ko-Ko" (194o), which was originally intended to be part of 
alonger worki it is an exercise in pedal-point writing, with the various musi- 
cal lines layered over the pedal becoming more and more dissonant and with 
SUrprisingly little soloing. 

Bythis time Ellington had become increasingly interested in whathave been 
called his “extended” pieces - longer works meant to reflect classical musi- 
cal forms. His early extended works, such as “Creole Rhapsody” (1931),， were 
not well received by critics，but although he was occasionally discouraged， 
Ellington continued to devote more and more time to Such works for the rest 
ofhis life.Their critical reception, however, remains mixed. 


The Dixieland revival 


Theswing bands wereatthe centre ofpopular musicin America and elsewhere 
until the end of the Second World War. However, two other related devel- 
opments were more Significant to jazz. The first of these was the Dixieland 
revival, while the second was small-band swing. 

While the general public had long since lost interest in the old Dixieland， 
or New Orleans, style, many ardent jazz fans and musicians - who had been 
drawn to jazz when Dixieland was the only form it took - still favoured it， 
and it continued to be played in private jam sessions and occasionally in clubs. 
In 1936, when the swing-band movement was boiling up,it occurred to some 
members ofthelong defunctODJB thattheremightbeanewaudiencefortheir 
music. The band was reformed, made some records and radio broadcasts, and 
was Well received; it mighthave gone on to some Success,had itnotbroken up 
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over internal disputes. But soon thereafter, Do Beat the organ of the swing 
bands, started publishing a series ofarticles on the history ofjazz,extollingthe 
older music. In the winter of 1936-7, members ofthe Bob Crosby band, which 
was playing a big-band version of Dixieland, put together a small band to play 
in a Dixieland style. This "Bobcats: group was a success, and at the same time， 
aclub called Nick's opened in New York's Greenwich Village to feature the 
music. A small boom followed: some older records were reissued, some books 
discussing it appeared,c and a few small reviews were started to supportit In 
1939, two more groups, the Summa Cum Laude Orchestra and the Muggsy 
Spanier Ragtimers, were also established to play Dixieland. 

The best-known of these Dixielanders were a cadre around the guitarist 
Eddie Condon. A Chicagoan, Condon had a gregarious nature and good orga- 
nizational Sense, and for two decades from 1939 he led numerous recording 
Sessions, radio broadcasts, and club performances, Using many of the best of 
the older musicians (including the trombonists Teagarden and George Brunis， 
the clarinettists Pee Wee Russell and Edmond Hall, the trumpeters Wild Bi 
Davison, Bobby Hackett, Billy Butterfield, and “Lips Page, and many others). 
Formuch ofthistimehe operatedaNewYorkclub underhisname,andthebur- 
geoning Dixieland movement became entwined with it. The new Dixieland， 
however, was not intended as an exact reproduction of the older style: the 
musicians employedaswing rhythm little differentfrom thatofthe big bands， 
and solos were no difterent from those in the big bands in which many ofthe 
musicians made theirliving. On the West Coast, by contrast, the cornettist LU 
Watters was attempting to reproducethe older musicmuch as ithad originally 
been played, and he had some Success with a band at the 1939 San Francisco 
World's Fair.Asecond band,ledbythetrombonistTurk Murphy, was spun o 储 
the Watters group,and others followed. These groups imitated Morton2s Red 
HotPeppers,Armstrong"s Hot Fives,and especially Oliver?s Creole Orchestrai 
eventually their repertories expanded. These New Orleans revivajlist groups， 
then, were a second strand in the broader Dixieland movement, and a third 
Strand Was added when some researchers into early jazz found the ageing 
New Orleans cornettist Bunk Johnson, who claimed to have taughtArmstrong 
(aclaim which is almostcertainlyuntrue). Johnson made recordings with other 
obscure New Orleanians of his generation; there was some national publicity， 
and the New Orleanians came north to record and to play in clubs. 

Inevitably there was tension between these groups. Many Dixieland fans felt 
thatonlythe original musicwas authentic; others scofted atitas heavy-handed 


6 Winthrop Sargeant,， 1azz,， Pot did 本 id New York, 1938; Wilder Hobson, 47e7icaj Jazz Mic， 
New York, 1939; Frederick Ramsey Jr and Charles Edward Smith, Jazzmzez, New York, 1939. 
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and sometimes badly played. But taken together, revival Dixieland proved to 
be a major element of jazz at this time. The independent label Commodore 
Was started mainly to record it, and was followed by Blue Note and River- 
Side; soon the major labels were recording the Dixielanders, particularly those 
around Eddie Condon. From 1942-6 Condon organized a series ofconcerts in 
NewYorkss Town Hall and Carnegie Hall, and a long series ofthe Town Hall 
COncerts was broadcast, awakening many in the NewYork area -especially the 
young - to Dixieland. Also significant were a number of reissues of the earlier 
music, mainly from the 192os, which began to appear in 1938 and became a 
Steady stream in the early 194os. Many of these were reissued in album sets of 
Armstrong,Morton, Beiderbecke,and others,complete with whatappeared to 
be learned brochures; the resemblance ofthese sets to albums of symphonies 
and operas gave the older jazz a dignity and seriousness it had not always had 
before. 

Through the 194os and the 19gos, Dixieland showed considerable strength. 
It was Widely popular on college campuses, where amateur Dixieland bands 
fourished; itis probablethatDixieland hadaslargeanaudienceas didthemod- 
ern jazz which surfaced after 1945. And this was particularly true outside the 
United States.Europeans belatedly became aware ofthe old New Orleans style 
and quickly took itup,in part because they had a greater sense of history than 
Americans did. Traditional - or'trad - jazz developed an important European 
following, especially in Britain and France, butelsewhere as well: Bunk John- 
Son”s clarinettist GeorgeLewis becamea minor star in Europe. Europeansalso 
quickly developed their own cadre of trad, or Dixieland, players, among them 
Englands Humphrey Lyttleton and France”s Claude Luter. And whereas this 
European trad, with itsemphasis on tradition, followed the styleofLu Watters 
and similar groups in attempting to recreate the sound of the older music, the 
Europeans eventually developed their own style of Dixieland jazz, different in 
nuance 过 notin form from the American version. 

Dixieland remainsafarmoresignificantpartofjazztoday than wouldappear 
位 om the jazz press and many jazz histories.” In the United States, the Sacra- 
mento Dixieland Jubilee draws loo,ooo jazz fans annually - and this is only 
the largest of many similar Dixieland festivals. Dixieland venues continue to 
existin major cities around the world,and the recordings ofCondon,VVatters， 
and others remain in production. The principal problem is that it is seen as 
a White movement, Which it essentially is: some black musicians like Ed Hall 
Worked in the genre in the 194os, but few do any more. Because it is white, it 


7 For example, Mark Gridley?s Jazz bles: Histojy Nd .4008is (5th edn), Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1994，, a 
widely used texb virtually omits the Dixieland revival, while the listings in entertainment guides for New 
York City rarely include clubs devoted to Dixieland. 
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is,in theeyes of its critics,lessauthentic than the jazz more generally played by 
blacks. 


Small-band swing 


The Dixieland revival is bestseen as oneaspectofalargermovementwhich was 
atthe heart ofjazz ofthe swingera. While the big bands gotthe bulk ofpublic 
attention, and get much space in standard jazz histories, far more significant 
jazz was being made bysmall groups consisting ofone to three horns backed by 
a twWo-to-four-piece rhythm section. In fact, small groups playing improvised 
jazz in an informal manner had always existed: in the early Nevw Orleans days， 
trios and quartets often played in the honky-tonks of the vice district, and 
elsewhere, while in the 192os Jimmie Noone had made an important series of 
recordings, as theApex Club Orchestra, with himselfand a saxophone backed 
byarhythm section. Others,like Johnny Doddsand Freddie Keppard,had also 
recorded in similar contexts. But by the mid-193os, the small bands had been 
largely driven out by the big bands. 

Renewed interest began with the first somewhat cautious Goodman Trio 
recordings in 1935, with Teddy Wilson on piano and Gene Krupa on drums. 
The Trio recordings were Successful, and there was pressure on Goodman to 
Present the group on the bandstand, but there was also considerable fear that 
thepublicmightobjectto the racial mixing:VWilson was black, which was nota 
problem in the studios,butatthattime mixed bands were rarely presented live 
and almost never in major locations. Goodman was just becoming successful, 
but he risked it, and in the eventthe publicappeared to be unconcerned. Over 
the next few years racial mixing in bands became increasingly common, and 
by the end of the Second World War in 1945 it had ceased to be an issue. 
Lionel Hampton, a black member ofthe later Goodman Quartet, was just one 
of those who explicitly believed that racial mixing in jazz opened the doors in 
the United States for racial mixing in sports and in American life in general.8 

Thecommercial successoftheGoodmanTrioandsucceeding groupsencour- 
aged musicians and promoters to present similar small groups, frequently fea- 
turing star Soloists from the swing bands. The musicians were happyto havea 
chance to play*'pure"jazz and see their names on recordsi the promoters found 
it much cheaper to hire a small group than a fourteen-piece orchestra. The 
music ofthese groups largely consisted ofimprovised solos,although they fre- 
quently included rifts and brief arranged passages, often at the beginning and 
theend,to seto 人 fthesolos. Material was usually made up of'standards”, that is， 


8 Lionel Hampton, quoted in the Satxyaiy Byeitg Pos 岂 18 December 1954, p. 33. 
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well-known tunes from the popular repertory such as “Sweet Georgia Brown'?， 
“Way Down Yonderin New Orleans,and'“VWhispering,as well as blues-based 
ri 仁 tunes. Some groups were Spin-offs using personnel drawn from a swing 
bandand were presented asan adjunctto it-aswith theBob Crosby Bobcats,a 
Dixieland group - while others,like the Artie Shaw Gramercy Five, were semi- 
permanentbands playing setrepertory.Butincreasinglythroughthe1l93osand 
into the 194os, mostofthem were puttogetherad hoc foraspecific recording 
date or dates, Usually to feature a given soloist. In fact, most of the important 
WwWork of major jazz figures was made with these small groups, not with the 
Swingbandsthey madetheirlivings in; this was true of Lester Young,Coleman 
Hawkins, Billie Holiday, Bobby Hacketbt and many more. 

The small bands gave rise to another phenomenon: the small 'independente 
record company. Professional jazz musicians, used to pulling together perfor- 
mances at Short notice, were capable of cutting as many as halfa dozen three- 
minute 78 rpm recordings in a few hours. In the Depression, even Star Soloists 
could he hired to make records for small amounts of money, the necessary 
Sidemen for even less. It was thus possible for a small promoter, or even an 
amateurjazz fan,to recordafavourite soloistforafewhundreddollars. Follow- 
ing the example ofCommodore, many other small ljabels were started, among 
them Keynote, Savoy, and Jump. Slightly later, independent labels were to be 
particularly important in recording the new bebop and other modern forms， 
ofwhich the majors were wary. Buteven though Commodore and others made 
many important small swing-band recordings, the genre was popular enough 
for the majors as well; the small groups of Ellington, Goodman, Crosby, and 
Herman were recorded by major labels. 

Atthe same time, similar small swing bands were being booked into clubs. 
Of particular significance were the half-dozen or so clubs along New Yorkess 
52nd Street (now remembered in jazz history as “Swing Street), the first of 
which opened with the ending of Prohibition in 1934; too Small to house the 
popular big bands, they booked star soloists backed by rhythm sections. Per- 
forming regularly on 52nd Street were Lester Young, Billie Holiday, Coleman 
Hawkins,RoyEldridge,ArtTatum,andvarious Dixieland groups.(Bytheearly 
195os most of the 52nd Street locations had become striptease clubs.) Similar 
clubs existed in other American cities: by 194o Virtually all had several jazz 
clubs featuring small swing groups. 

The best-known of these were the Goodman groups. The Trio mixed 
the sparkling piano of Wilson with Goodman”s bright clarinet soundi soon 
Goodmanaddedafurther, similarvoice with Lionel Hampton?sbell-likevibra- 
phone. There was later a Quintet, but possibly the most important of these 
groups was the Sextet Which in its classic form included the growl specialist 
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Cootie Williams and the electric guitarist Charlie Christian, who was already 
developing an advanced style which employed somewhat unusual harmonies 
and phrased against the grain of the metre. Christian did not invent the elec- 
tric guitar - just who did is a matter of debate - but his exposure with the 
Goodman orchestra led to its popularization. Where the Goodman Quartets 
employed instruments with similar qualities, the Sextet used a much broader 
tonal palette, with a plunger mute against clarinet, electric guitar, and Saxo- 
phone. Much of the material was original, often based on novel melodic lines 
worked out by Christian . 

The success of the Goodman small groups encouraged Duke Ellington to 
record some of his own, using simple head arrangements, many of them by 
Billy Strayhorn; these featured his mostimportant soloists,especially Hodges， 
Williams,the cornettistRex Stewart and the clarinettist Barney Bigard. Much 
of the material was based on the blues or simple chord sets, with one or two 
uncomplicated melodic lines breaking up the solos, and - as ever - COntrast 
was a guiding principle, along with deft use of the Ellington tonal palette. 
Amongthe mostimportant ofthe small-band recordings, however, wasalong 
seriesproduced byJohn Hammondunderthe direction ofTeddyWilson. From 
a wealthy and prominent family, Hammond had a strong determination Dot 
only to give jazz the place in American culture he thought it deserved, but 
also to break down racial walls: virtually all of his recordings were racially 
mixed. The majority of the sides with Wilson featured Billie Holiday, whom 
Hammond was promoting,buttheyincludedas sidemen manyofthefinestjazz 
musicians of the day of both races, among them Lester Young, Ben Webster， 
Harry James, Bunny Berigan, Goodman, Benny Morton, the drummer Cozy 
Cole, and more. In this series Holiday sang fewer of the pensive or gloomy 
Songs she later became known for in favour ofbright, brisk pieces with a lilt. 
Commentators have often noted the way she and Young, with whom she had 
a personal relationship, interacted musically, as for example on “Me, Myself 
and 了 (1937). 

Young himselfalso made many small-swing sides during this period. Proba- 
bly the best-known of these are a series made with musicians drawn from the 
Basieband,underthetitle ofTheKansas City Five (or Sixz). Young used a light， 
drytone,which contrastedmarkedlywith theheavy,fullsound ofHawkinsand 
his followers like Ben Webster. By 194o Young was drawing to himselfalotof 
theyoungsaxophonists;i eventuallyaschool ofthem developed to rival the one 
around Hawkins. Young was a very direct player, often hammering the tonic 
for several beats, but he was also able to fashion, almostat will, long, winding 
lines that swung hard. He remains a much admired figure in jazz, placed by 
Some with Armstrong and Beiderbecke as pre-eminent in classic jaZZz. 
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Those mentioned above are only a fraction of the many hundreds of small 
Swing-band records from this period. Taken together, they constitute one of 
the mostimportantbodies ofwork in jazz,assignificantas early Dixieland and 
the early bop that was shortly to come. They were far more varied than bop， 
with its limited instrumentation, set routines, and rigid harmonic formulae: 
there was more to distinguish both musically and emotionally between, say, a 
Hawkins/Eldridge Commodore recording and a Goodman Trio than between 
any ofthe bop groups following in the Gillespie/Parker mode. 

But modern jazz was coming. Jazz musicians had always expressed interest 
in contemporary classical music，especially Debussy，Ravel, and Stravinsky. 
By 194o or so, Some Swing band arrangers were attempting to incorporate 
ideas drawn from these and others into their work: Eddie Sauter was wfiting 
adventurous - in jazz terms - pieces for Goodman, such as “Superman, while 
Ellington, though nota student oftwentieth-century music, had always been 
pushing into new territory,as with 'Ko-Ko.By 1944,and in some cases earlier， 
musicians in and around NewYork were beginning to hear ofthe experiments 
of Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker, Thelonious Monk, and others, in Harlem 
jam sessions and with the short-lived Billy Eckstine big band; Herman and the 
hitherto lesser-known Boyd Raeburn and ClaudeThornhill began introducing 
modern harmonies and rhythms into their bands” music. The largest splash， 
however, was made by Stan Kenton, who throughout the late 194os and into 
the195osintroduced oneexperimentalband afteranother; some ofthesebands 
comprised as many as twenty players, and played loud and highly dissonant 
music for what was ostensibly a dance band.The Raeburn andThornhill bands 
did not survive long, but the Kenton band was for a period the most popular 
of the remaining swing bands. 

Both Herman and Basie were able to keep big bands going into the 198os， 
but the swing era was really over by 1945. For a variety of reasons - Social， 
economic, and musical - the big bands collapsed with a rush. For one thing， 
musicians” salaries were impelled upwards by wartime shortages of labour to 
the point where the bands could not be profitable. For another, the American 
moodwasnowforthelightpopularsong,sungbyyoung,good-lookingsingers 
of both sexes. Finally, the nevw bebop music made classic jazz seem outmoded. 
Theharmonic innovations ofthe moderns had probably been inevitable, given 
the wide interest in Stravinsky and others,and might have been absorbed into 
Swingi but the new rhythms of bop were hard for older hands to grasp, while 
youngjazz fans were inevitably drawn to thenewmusic.Yetclassicjazz did not 
die with the swing bands. It continues to be played,not merelyby veterans,but 
byasignificantnumber ofyounger musicians.Theaudience forit,tooyis large，, 
as an examination of record-store Shelves and performance lists will indicate. 
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Atthe beginning ofthe twenty-first century, classic jazz is a much larger Part 
of the mix than either press attention or academic concern would indicate. 
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Flirting with the vernacular: America in 
Europe, 190o-45 


SUSAN C. COO 开 


“VWhat composer hasntflirted with this seductive temptress? 
Louis Gruenberg, "Der Jazz als Ausgangspunkb， 
471b1UC0 7 (April 1925). 


The remarks of Louis Gruenberg (1884-1964) quoted above appeared in a 
Soztde11e 有 让 of the MUSIROUGtter des 471b1UC， the in-house organ of Universal 
Edition, widely known for its publications of new music. Devoted entirely to 
jazz,the issue included articles by criticsand composers including Gruenberg， 
Darius Milhaud, and Percy Grainger, representing Germany and the United 
States (through Gruenberg's German-American residence and training)，as 
well as France and Britain. While the authors did not agree on the extent 
of jazzxs influence on their compositions Or the works of others， they all 
acknowledged a fascination with and desire to utilize this kind of popular 
music as a transnational aspect of 192os musical modernity.” 
Inidentifyingjazz'asapointofdepartureforthecomposition ofnew music， 
Gruenberg drewupon long-standing views ofpopular culture and its music as 
accesSible, irresistible, and personified as female. Coming into its own in the 
1920s, jazZZ was thus not unjlike another social phenomenon of the time, the 
New Woman. Both were perceived as youthful, urban,and free from past con- 
ventions of propriety and morality. While more women did enter the public 
workplace during the 192os, and often in ways that utilized modern technol- 
ogy, the new woman of the modern city was in many respects an Overdrawn 
fiction. Similarly jazz and its seductive temptations Were also potent fantasies 


This chapter is offered in memory of Richard S. James and Mark Tucker, whose untimely deaths in 
1993 and 2ooo, respectively, impoverished the field of musicology in ways too numerous to mention. 
It was my great fortune to have them among my peers during my graduate training at the University 
of Michigan. I remain indebted to both of them for what they taught me about music in the twentieth 
Century. 

1 “Wer[modernereuropiischerKomponisten] hitte nichtschon mit dieser verfiihrerischen versucherin 
geflirtet?> Louis Gruenberg, “Der Jazz als Ausgangspunke, 47b7xCL 7 (1925), pp. 196-9; p. 199. 

2 For attempts to catalogue these works from the first decades of the twentieth century, see Susan C. 
Cook, Ojpera.jpy & Nemw Rebublic: THe Zeitobemt orKyetel TITeil aad Fizdelith, Rochester, 1988, especially 
chapter4andappendixA,and Heinrich W. Schwab,'Zur Rezeption des Jazz in der komponierten Musik”， 
Duopsb ybog 有 Dr WMSiRDrspzizg 1o (1979), pp. 127-77. 
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of modernism, fantasies that originated in the dichotomies of mind and body, 
classical and popular, cultural insiders and outsiders. 

Popular music and the related term vernacujlar resist easy definition. At its 
most Simple, popular music can be understood as the music of ubiquity, the 
music available to the largest number of people through the most available 
means of mass mediation and entertainments ofany and all kinds.3 Gendered 
feminine by Gruenberg and countless others, jazz in particular, and popu- 
lar music in general, remained the central category of musical Otherness, an 
Otherness that accounted both for its desirability and its temptations. The 
popular, through its associations with the feminine, the body, and mass cul- 
ture, promised something that was lacking within the privileged sphere of 
mindful high culture. In their desire to firt with popular music, then, mod- 
ernist composers in the 192os shared sensibilities with composers, artists, and 
Writers before them who had similarly transgressed national, racial, and class 
boundaries for aesthetic attributes of the Exotic that might likewise inform 
their 'serious” work. While the nature, details, and multiple meanings of the 
Exotic and frequently feminized Erotic Other shifted with respect to national 
boundaries and individual experience, it nonetheless remained firmly linked 
to inequitable power relationships that positioned the autonomous borrower 
above the things to be borrowed.4 

Buttherewas a difference between the nineteenth-century fascination with 
the Exotic and the twentieth-century fascination with the popular or vernac- 
ular: the latter was located not only outside but also within. While popular 
music has by its commercial nature been judged outside cultivated "high cul- 
ture', it also defiantly resides within a shared social world or habitus. It thus 
remains highly unstable, as suggested by the continual use of a pathological 
discourse throughout the twentieth century to discuss its presence: termas like 
“dance craze”，'Tagtime epidemic, and “ jazz germ? capture both the excite- 
ment of the novel and its perceived potential for cultural disruption. With 
the ascendance of minstrelsy as the dominant popular entertainment in the 
nineteenth century, popular music in the US became inextricably tied up with 


3 Iam grateful to Anahid Kassabian forthe understanding of"ubiquitous music?; see her essay “Popular 
in Bruce Horner and Thomas Swiss (eds.)， Key 7T27N5 zi Pojxia7 MMSiC QUd Cxlttye， Malden，MA，1999， 
PP. 113-23. 

4 My interpretation draws on the varied theoretical and historical perspectives of Edward W. Said, 
Orieytrlis1, New York, 1979; Andreas Huyssen, "Mass Culture as Woman: Modernism>s Other, in Tania 
Modleski (ed.)，Stzxdies z BttertaioMiezttb Bloomington, 1986, pp. 188-2o7; Catherine Parsons Smith，“'A 
Distinguishing Virility”: Feminism and Modernism in American Art Music", in Susan C. Cook and Judy S. 
Tsou (eds), Cecilia Reciaiyted: FeNlitist Persjectiyes OU Getderatd MUWsic, Urbana, 1994, pp. 9o-106; Katharina 
Von Ankum (ed.)，ToMteN 训 友 e Metrobolis: Geztdey Gd Modem 询 ) 训 Teia7 Citye, Berkeley, 1997; and 
DetlevJ. 区 . Peukerb THe TY2it07 Rebxlblic: Te Cyisis ofCUassical Modemz)(tr. Richard Deveson), New York， 


1992. 
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race and racialized identities that served to underscore the popular as second- 
class. As the recording industry emerged in the first decade of the twentieth 
Century,industry representatives made crucial, ifrarelyunambiguous, market- 
ing and programmatic distinctions between the "noveb and the good. While 
racially marked popular musics were present in recording catalogues from the 
beginning,recordingcompaniesandlaterradio licensing boards positioned the 
'serious" over the 'lighb in order to justify their commercial activities through 
Providing audiences with morally good: or 'serious: music.5 

While composers like Milhaud and Krenek celebrated popular music for its 
“uncultured: primitivist Vitality, the musics own creators increasingly argued 
for new kinds of legitimacy that would undo pernicious dichotomies that 
judgednotonlytheirmusical creationsbutthemselves as second-class.African- 
American composers,such as ScottJoplinand James ReeseEurope,questioned 
theracializedterminologyusedto describetheirmusic,andbothexpressed mis- 
givings with the primitivist connotations of danger and excitement attached 
to ragtime by white, mainstream consumers. Scott Joplin and his publisher 
Purposefully referred to his compositions as "classic rags”. Europe and his Clef 
Club Symphony Orchestra gave performances in Carnegie Hall in 1912 and 
1913 as a way of legitimizing the music of the negro”"6 while in the 192os 
better-known experiments in recontextualizing popular music included Paul 
Whiteman?s "Experiment in Modern Music, which presented his “symphonic 
jazz?along with George Gershwin?sRpabsody zl Beagain within the confines 
of the concert hall. 

In the decade following the First World War, the United States took pos- 
SesSsion of modern life in the view of most Europeans, as images of American 
economic vitality and popular culture saturated post-war European life. With 
its New World status, America modelled a post-warlife "unencumbered by its 
burden of conventions (as Edmund Wilson, Jr noted in the pages of Yz7zz 细 
Fa not without genuine concern for those European traditions being le 伟 
behind).” America was the locus fortheemerging film industry,and especially 
the ascendance and continued development ofsyncopated social dance music 
andjazz,whichfirstattracted internationalaudiencesinthenineteenth century 
through the minstrel show, the cakewalk,and orchestrated ragtime. New York 
City?s skyscrapers increasingly became the architectural signs of the modern 
cityscape, and jazz dance music its Urban soundscape. 


5 Karl Christian Fiihrer, 人 A Medium of Modernity? Broadcasting in Weimar Germany，1923-1932>， 
JoxmtalofModemt Bisto1y 69/4(1997), PP. 722-53. 

6 Reid Badger,47 碟 友 Ragtpne:4Biograbjo oj1ates Reese Byobe, NewYork, 1995, p.73. 

7 Edmund Wilson, Jr, "The Aesthetic Upheaval in France: The Influence of Jazz in Paris and American- 
ization of French Literature and Arb, Yatitb) Fair (February 1922), p. 49. 
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In the wake ofa war that prevented an easy resumption offormer lifestyles 
for most of Europe, artists re-examined their roles in society, their national 
identities, and their connections with audiences and patrons. A return to the 
immediate past was impossible,and the future was too Unstable; for many, the 
Present remained the sole option. With the advent of multiple mass media in 
the nineteenth century,itwould havebeen therare composer, critic,or musical 
citizen who could claim to have had no contact with the ubiquitous musics of 
popular culture. What was at stake were the ramifications of that contacb and 
individual responses carried different national resonances depending on pre- 
existing political reajlities and artistic currents. For composers ofthe 192os,the 
challenge became hovw to approach this perceived and localized Other: what 
Precisely, should or could one borrow, and to what end? 

Popular musics in their seeming vitality and connection with the victorious 
United States became a way for many composers to renegotiate the terms of 
the social contractbetween contemporarymusicand everydaylife. Composers， 
both American and European, Presented a range of responses, frfom limited 
appropriations of popular-music codes, to re-evaluating and calling into ques- 
tion its Secondary status and validating its functional accessibility. The vast 
majority of nevw works that drew on the everyday power of popular music to 
resuscitate post-wWar art, however, did so in ways that retained the composers 
modernistidentities.The works remain unique interpretations ofpopular cul- 
ture and its extra-musical meanings, rather than becoming that popular cul- 
ture itself. Terms used in the 192os, like Kzsba22Z，present an image of two 
Separate and unequal entities - art and "something popular” - being forcibly 
mixed together. Thus even popular musics most articulate Supporters Per- 
petuated essentialized notions about popular culture and reinscribed the very 
dichotomies -high/low,timeless/timely,aesthetic/functional -theysoughtto 
dismantle. Composers retained their Power as the privileged borrowers, often 
neglecting to acknowledge their sources or grant any real authority to them.8 
And it remains difficult, 这 not impossible, to talk about jazz or other popu- 
lar musics withoutsimilarly perpetuating historically constructed hierarchical 
and inequitable positions，. 

There is also a further complication: what we mean today by the terms 
“Tagtime” or "jazz, and what performers and composers meant in their time 
and particular geographic locales, are almost always at odds.? Our ears have 


8 Bernard Gendron likens these composers, especially Darius Milhaud, to the privileged male ixrex7 
or 'slummer in their preoccupation with cultural Otherness. "Jamming at Le Boeuf: Jazz and the Paris 
Avant-Garde", Di5coWSe 12/1 (1989-9o), pp. 3-27. 

9 See Scott DeVeaux's “Constructing the Jazz Tradition: Jazz Historiography”, BUCcR 47e7iCON Zite7at1e 
Fo 25/3 (1991), pp. 525-6o, for an especially lucid discussion and critique of jazz historiography and 
Scholarship. 
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been thoroughly conditioned by the availability of historic recordings and 
through scholarship that promotes originality and influence. In the 192os the 
term “jazz could mean any and all popular music, regardless of origins or fea- 
tures.American importswereeasily grafted onto pre-existing nationaland local 
Practices, and the resulting hybrids, even when proclaimed or heard in their 
OWn contexts as 'true' to their imported models, appear corrupted to OUT con- 
temporary sensibilities. Thus most recent jazz scholarship has had little inter- 
est in White ensempbles like the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, the 'symphonic 
jazz? of Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, or non-United States performers 
like Londonys Jack Hylton,even though these performers were extraordinarily 
popular and influential in the 192os and 3os. Furthermore, many influential 
performers made few 计 any recordings, and even those who did were con- 
strained by the limitations of the media; what we can hear may provide little 
Sense of whataudiences experienced. 

Especially problematic for today?s listeners is thatimprovisation, a hallmark 
ofwhatwehavecometoidentify as central to 'authentic"jazz,is missingalmost 
entirely from these 192os compositions that claim to dravw from jazz; improvi- 
Sation was not well understood by audiences or even performers until the end 
ofthe 192os,and itremained at odds with the modernistconception ofafixed, 
autonomous work.lo Thus many, inotall, ofthe compositions that celebrate 
jazz and other popular musics in their titles or descriptive Programmes do so 
in ways that seem Superficial or collapse genre distinctions as we know them. 
Common to these works, however' is a commitment to the moving modern 
bodythroughtheagency ofsocial dances such asthefoxtrotand tango,popular 
before the FirstVWorld War, and theshimmy and charleston ofthe 192os. Even 
the nineteenth-century waltz and the two-step, danced to the march, retained 
their poweronthe ballroomfloorand in the popularimagination. Overwhelm- 
ingly, for composers and audiences well into the century, popular music - call 
it jazz, ragtime, cakewalk, two-step, waltz, or later, Swing - Was dance music， 
and it drew attention to bodies brought together in dance.Through participa- 
tory Social dance many composers attempted to find a political and aesthetic 
meeting placebetween theinaccessibleand often unpopular concertmusicand 
the functional and commercially successful space of popular mnusic. 

Given the central identity of popular music and jazz as dance music, then， 
it is not Surprising that, as Anne C. Shreffler has pointed out, experiments 
With 'concert jazz?and somekinds ofneoclassicism often existed in close Prox- 
imity in the works of composers like Stravinsky, Milhaud, and Hindemith.3 


10 The issue is complicated by uncertainties as to the extent to which improvisation was common in 
jazz until the mid-192os; see James Collier's chapter in this volume. 

11 Anne C. Shreffler Classicizing Jazz: Concert Jazz in Paris and New York in the 192os, in Hermann 
Danuser (ed.), Die Piassizistiscpe Modemte zi de7 WMS des 20. JaH71a0tde1 必 , Basel, 1997, PP. 55-71. 
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Apologists of the 192os frequently legitimated the use of popular music by 
identifying Bach suites and other functional music ofthe pastas models. Both 
coOmpositional responses could be negotiated through dances with their pre- 
existing rhythms,tempiand extra-musical affects. Be theytriple-time minuets 
thatconjuredup disciplined aristocraticbodies ofthe past, or tangos that drew 
on racialized images of unchecked heterosexual passion and urban violence， 
dances provided ready and tantalizing models for reinterpretation. And the 
widespread discussion, throughout European and American culture,， of jazz 
dance and its meanings meant that there was no way Such borrowings could 
ever have been simply about 'the music itself?. “Jazzy” works could not erase 
the attendant social implications of their models. The music of Erik Satie， 
Igor Stravinsky, Darius Milhaud, Paul Hindemith, Ernst Krenek, Kurt Weil， 
Constant Lambert, or Erwin Schulhoff remained inextricably linked to the 
Social implications of their borrowed sources and their attendant fantasies 
about American culture, worked out within the circumstances of their own 
national identities. 


Transnational popular musics 


Unlike folk music, often idealized for its connection to a nostalgic rural past， 
popular music by definition speaks ofthe present. To be popular is to beup-to- 
date,and, in the 192os,jazz was an aural representation ofchanging urban and 
industrialized environments,especiallythose ofNewYork City, Paris, London， 
and Berlin,and to lesserextentsPragueandVienna.Althoughthe United States 
Served as a racial and national focal point for modern entertainments in the 
1920s, Britain, France, Germany, and Austria had long competed as entertain- 
ment capitals and shared the fruits of their successes among themselves and 
with the United States. Such venues as the variety theatre, circus, music hall， 
vaudeville, cabaret and caje-coitcet emerged and developed throughout the 
late nineteenth century, continuing into the new century. These venues and 
theirvaried ofterings shared musical and dramaticattributes while maintaining 
their own regional, national, or aesthetic identities, often in suUrpPrising ways， 
Performers like British actor George Grossmith (1874-1935) demonstrate 
the multiple transnational interactions of popular culture and the difficulty 
of assigning direct influences or fixed social meanings. During his productive 
Career Grossmith moved easily between London;s Gaiety Theatre (where he 
gained a reputation for his knowledge ofAmerican song), Paris (where he per- 
formed in French), and New York City; he was best known for his comic roles 
thatdrewon British stereotypes oftheupper-classfop. In 1912 Grossmith sang 
and danced'“TheArgentine Tango"in 7Ze Stspie CIVwith leadingladyPhyllis 
Dare. This number capitalized on the novelty ofa controversial ragtime dance 
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justbeginning to be found on British dance floors. Imnported from Paris where 
ithad been popularsince 19o8,the tango was known to have developed among 
theunderclassofArgentina: its steps,affect,and distinctive rhythms Were asso- 
ciated in the popular imaginations of France,， Britain, and the United States 
with an immodest display of heterosexual desire and aggressive, even brutal， 
masculinity. Through its proximity to other syncopated ragtime dances such 
as the one-Sstep, the tango was also linked with African Americans for whom 
music and dance were "natural attributes of their second-class status. These 
dances and their syncopated music caused bodies to move in new and poten- 
tially threatening ways. Grossmithys comic persona tamed the dance while his 
performance,in gaucho costume with a rose in the teeth, provided a racialized 
image that echoes even today. 

7HesSzspzleCiopenedinNewYorkCitythefollowingyearandGrossmith”s 
role went to another British actor, Vernon Castle. Castle had appeared on the 
NewYork City stage since 19o6,and had spentthe previous season performing 
in Paris with hisAmerican wife Irene. He was related to Grossmith by marriage: 
Vernon?s older sister, the actress Coralie Blythe, was married to Grossmith2s 
younger brother, the actor Lawrence Grossmith. As a way to Update the New 
York production, the Castles interpolated a ragtime one-step based on mate- 
rial they had devised and marketed in Paris, and within weeks they became 
the best-known performers of and apologists for, racialized American ragtime 
dance as a participatory activity for the white mainstream. In doing so they 
drew on Vernon”s British heritage notas acomic fop, butrather as theembod- 
iment of a refinement in terms of class and race that aided their recuperation 
of dangerous ragtime dance through elegant demeanour and bodily control 
(Fig. 6.1). The couple?s success depended as well on their relationship with 
African-American composerand bandleader JamesReeseEurope(1881-1919)， 
well known in New York City; Europe became their music director and com- 
posed works expressly for their use, while his Society Orchestra became the 
first black ensemble of its kind to record.2 He also kept them abreast of new 
dances, Such as the foxtrot that were being circulated within black popular 
culture byperformerswho had little access to the racially segregated entertain- 
ment market tapped by the Castles. The Castles success, then, relied on their 
abilityto negotiateandlegitimate "blacks popular musicthrough performances 
that drew on racialized notions of“whiteness" and class refinement. 

Before the enthusiasm for the jazz dances of the 192os and the Pre-war 
ragtime dance of the Castles and others, the cakewalk had earned a position 
of importance in turn-of-the-century Europe and fostered linkages between 


12 Foracomplete discography, see Badger, 4Z 碟 六 Ragtzte, pp.235-40. 
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Figure 6.1: Irene and Vernon Castle in a ragtime dance pose. Source: 本 S. Hopkins， 
7Hpe71I00U4 Other [- 如 -Date Dazces(Chicago, Saalfield Publishing Co., 1914). From 
the authors collection. 
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rhythmic vitality, bodily response, and race. Associated with pre- and post- 
slavery African-American dance practices, the cakewalk was commonplace in 
blackface minstrelsy where white performers utilized racial stereotypes to act 
"blacle,andthecakewallkessvirtuosicstruttingand prancing movementsbecame 
a Standard feature of black theatrical productions of the 189os, most notably 
in Will Marion Cooles Clozzzd o7 她 e O7182t of the CaRewa 上 (1898). Its lilting， 
dotted melodyand syncopationhad much incommonwiththeearlier minstrel- 
Show tunes and “coon songs: that continued to be central to popular-song 
repertories; works like Kerry Millss Ata Georgia Campmeeting" (1897), with 
its racially programmatic title and cover illustration (Fig. 6.2)，became Part 
of the varied programmes of John Phillip Sousas band, while by 189o the 
Solo-piano ragtime of Scott Joplin and others began to appear in Sheet music 
andentered the home and parlour repertories ofmainstream America. Central 
to these intermingled popular repertories of marches, two-steps, coon Songs， 
cakewalks, and piano ragtime was the presence of syncopation as the aural 
Sign of racial difference, one that had the power to avwaken a host of physical 
and mental responses that were Soon exported to Europe: in 19oo Sousa?s 
band performed their arrangements of marches, two-steps, and syncopated 
cakewalks at the Paris Universal Exposition and went on to tour Germany 
and Belgium. Subsequent European tours in 19ol, 1903, and 19o5 brought 
return engagements in England, France, and Germany, as well as appearances 
in Glasgow, Vienna, Prague, Copenhagen, and St Petersburg. 

The racially marked music and movement of the cakewalk and ragtime 
quickly diffused throughout contemporary European culture. By 19o2, for- 
eign and local performers appeared in Parisian music halls, such as Nouveau 
Cirque and the Folies-Bergere, and cakewalk contests soon made the dance a 
recreational entertainment with far-reaching appeal. Dance instructions and 
images ofwhite French citizens strutting arm in arm appeared in the popular 
Pressalong with images ofimagined Africans orreal AfricanAmericans demon- 
Stratingthecakewalk'sdistinctivesteps(Fig.6.3).AsbothGlennE.VWatkinsand 
Jody Blake demonstrate,this popular musicand dance discourse tookits Place 
alongsideethnographicstudies,travel guides,museum and exhibition displays， 
and other scientificand literary discussions.13 This constellation ofimagesand 
discourses collapsed differences between Afirica and African Americans and 
became central to emerging French artistic modernism. In the 192os,itspread 
beyond France in its celebration ofmodern life, modernist "primitivism>, and 
jazz. 


13 GlennE.Watkins, Py7QNids lt 态 eZLOWVTe: WMSiC CUbt1e;, GUN COUUIe 太 OoNt StQV 人 NS 印加 友 e Postytodemais 帮 ， 
Campbridge, MA, 1994, see especially chapters 3, 4,and 5; and Jody Blake, Ze ttUjte 011 Mode7li5t47t0Nd 
Pobaxla7z Ettertzioett it 1022-49e Paris, 1900-193o, University Park, MD, 1999. 
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Figure 6.2: Sheet music cover for Kerry Mills, SAt a Georgia Campmeeting: (New 
York, 上 下 A. Mills, 1897), featuring racial stereotypes of the time. Source: Mills Music 
Library, University of VWVisconsin-Madison, Americana Collection. 
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145/| CAKE WALK S.1.P. 
Danse au Nouveau Ciraqaue -~ Les 卫 ]Ks 
Theorie 一 La dame et le monsieur a catE lun de lautre，le 


corpS pencheE en arriere，les bras tendus en avant et avec 
legerete dansenten levant le genoux aussi haut que possible. 


Figure 6.3: French postcard of “The Elks” demonstrating the cakewalk as they per- 
formed it at the Nouveau Cirque, along with abbreviated instructions (postmarked 
19o4). From the authors collection. 
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ClaudeDebussyreferencedthe cakewalkasearlyas190o6-8,forthelastmove- 
mentinhis piano suite CHzdyezs Comte “Golliwogg?s Cake-VWallke; subsequent 
Works such as “Le petit negre", and the piano Preludes “Minstrels and “General 
Lavine - eccentric from books I (191lo) and II (1913) respectively, likewise 
draw on the cakewalk and its racial history. “Le Petit negre'， identified in a 
footnote as "Danse negre dite Danse du gateau', first appeared in Theodore 
Lack”s 19o9 piano tutor, and like “Golliwogg?s Cake-Valk' shares the distinc- 
tive four-bar introduction common in Joplin?s solo piano rags, while dotted- 
quaver melodies frequently pit the right and left hands against each other in 
mild syncopation.“Minstrels，by contrast，evokes the banjo， widely associ- 
ated in the United States and Europe with African-American musical practices 
through its use on the minstrel stage; in the 192os, the banjo continued to 
be used in jazz ensembles and together with the saxophone became a tim- 
bral and visual sign ofAfrican Americans and their distinctive musics (Fig. 6.4). 
Finally'“General Lavine -eccentric>, with its marking “Danslestyleetle Mouve- 
mentdunCake-Valk>,highlights theconnectionsand contradictionsbetween 
themilitary marchandsyncopated cakewalk:theopeningdrumrolls givewayto 
adanceable melodyand dotted-rhythm sections, butthis cakewalk never com- 
Pletely breaks away from its march roots. Debussy”s reinterpretations situate 
the cakewalkamong children, perhaps because ofthe influence ofthe brother- 
and-sister cakewalk act known as “Les petits Walkers”，OT because Afficans 
and African Americans were more generally associated in contemporary dis- 
Course with primitive, natural, and childish popular entertainments. Durand 
et Filsxs cover for CHiayex2 Comer prominently features a balloon decorated 
like the head and face of a Golliwogg, a character from the children?s sto- 
ries of Bertha Upton, whose features retained the grotesque Stereotypes of 
minstrelsy. 

Erik Satiexs "Ragtime du Paquebob for the ballet Payrade (1917) postdates 
Debussy”sevocationsbyatleastfiveyears,and reflects the semantic, corporeal， 
and musical changes from turn-of-the-century cakewalk to pre-First World 
Warragtimesongand dance,widelyassociated in the United Statesand Europe 
with Irving Berlin?s ragtime songs, animal dances like the "grizzly bear popu- 
larized in Paris by Harry Pilcer and Gaby Deslys, and the "modern dance” per- 
formances ofthe Castles. However,as Stephen VWVhiting demonstrates,thetime 
gap does not accurately reflect Saties long-standing professional involvement 
with popular entertainments and fondness for things American, which begins 
well before the emergence of the cakewalk.:4 Again，'Le Tango (perpetuel)” 


14 Steven Moore Whiting, Satie 态 e Bopeliall: FoN Cabayet 如 Cotce 上 t 瑟 0 New York, 1999i See also 
Robert Orledge, "Satie and America>, 471e7iCON WMSiC 1811 (2000), pp. 78-1o02. 
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Figure 6.4: Sheet music cover for Joseph Walker Sweeny, "Jenny Getyour Hoe Cake 
Done' (New York, Firth and Hall, 184o). Source: Mills Music Library, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison,Americana Collection. 
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from sbpoy et divextissemezts, composed in 1914 but not published until 1925， 
demonstrates Satie's knowledge of this dance and its Parisian pedigreei his 
characteristic marginalia juxtapose the dance”s supposedly scandalous sexual 
display - “The tango is the dance of the devib - with performance indications 
of 'Moderately and with great boredom: suggesting how commonplace the 
risque dance had become by 1914. His tango snapshot combines the dance”s 
well-known rhythms - the habafiera in the left hand against the semiquaver- 
quaver-semiquaver Pattern in the right - with his own penchant for pungent 
harmonies and repetition . 

Conceived by Jean Cocteau as a'ballet realiste", Payade was alarge-scale col- 
laborative eftort combining the artisticand aesthetic contributions ofCocteau 
and Satie with Serge Diaghilev's Ballets Russes, Pablo Picassoys curtain，setb 
and costume designs,andthe choreographyofLeonide Massine. Cocteau?s aes- 
thetic ofthe everyday and celebration ofpopular French and American stimuli 
received its most extensive elaboration in his seventy-four-page pamphlet Ze 
CO09 et Pjpa1ieqgUi (1918), but all of the collaborators could claim knowledge of 
popular culture and a shared dedication to nevw aesthetic principles. Combin- 
ing the humour and parody of popular theatre and music-hall acts，Payade?s 
loose narrative throws into relief the hierarchical positions of popular culture 
and'legitimate" theatre, for,as Whiting suggests,all ofthe acts Presented were 
人 包 mijliar to French audiences, just not within the context of the Theatre du 
Chatelet.55 Audience response to this decontextualization was mixedi critics 
generally attacked the work, finding itunpatriotic in the post-war age. 

As identified in the published arrangement for piano four hands,"Rag-time 
du paquebob appears appropriately in “Petite fille Americaine”, the second 
and longest single section of the ballet. Ostensibly based in Cocteaus mind 
on cinematic images of Mary Pickford, Pearl White, and the American Wild 
West that necessitated the use of gunshot Sound effects，Maria Chabelska>s 
performance provided a collage of American girP images, from cakewalking 
to playing in the sand. Satie?s score for this section uses a large-scale ternary 
organizationand combinesavariety ofcakewalkand ragtime danceelements; a 
four-bar introduction,after an extensive interruption, gives wayto the quoted 
refrain from Irving Berlin?s "That Mysterious Rag” (1911), published in Paris 
in 1913, juxtaposed further with bitonal cakewalk sections.16 

Igor Stravinsky?s explorations of syncopated dance music in Ragtome 1jo7 
ELevex Ttst2011eN 胡 ,PiaNO-RaI-AMUWSic and especiallyZ2zstozedusodat(composed 
between 1917 and 1919) are roughly contemporaneous with Saties Payade. 
While created in Switzerland, far fom from Satie and the energies of Paris， 


15 Whiting, Satie 切 e Bopelia1, p. 473. 16 Ibid., ppP. 477-8. 
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the works demonstrate Stravinsky?s like-minded interest in the“everyday” 
of Franco-American culture as a response to Germanic excess, views that he 
Shared with Swiss-French writers like novelist C. FE. Ramuz. Ernst Ansermet， 
who conducted Payrade, was a shared connection with Satie having ostensi- 
bly provided Stravinsky with source material - Probably sheet music that he 
Purchased while on tour in the United States with the Bajllets Russes. While 
the Ragtopie and Piazio-RaI-MWSiC Suggest Stravinsky>ys reliance on solo-piano 
Sheet music as a model, the Ragtzpe Jor Ejevet TstraMeNtk utilizes the chamber 
forces oforchestrated ragtime and dance bands. Picasso?s cover illustration for 
the piano arrangement features an iconic banjo Player along with a violinist 
(this instrument was commonplace in dance orchestras ofall kinds both in the 
United Statesand Europethroughoutthe 192os);while no banjoappearsin the 
ensemble, the cimbalom provides a timbral double for the banjo?s distinctive 
Sound. 

Given the multiple time signatures and unbarred sections throughout the 
WorK，PiaNo-Rag-MWSTC quickly loses its connection to dance practices and 
becomes an abstraction of syncopated energies and rhythmic gestures. Its dif 
ficulty, appropriate for its dedicatee Artur Rubinstein, may also indicate the 
growingrecognitionamongstpostrwaraudiences ofthevirtuosic performance 
demandsofjazz;thisisnolongerthechildsplayofDebussy”s cakewalks. Dance 
returns, however in Z21istoze du soldd with its timeless yet timely story to 
be read, played, and danced, and with the tango, waltz, and ragtime of the 
“Three Dances capturing the affective qualities of these social dances - the 
tango and ragtime using percussion to highlight their rhythmic syncopation 
in contrast to the olderwaltz that remained viable as a social dance. In all three 
dances the violin plays a key role, again acting as the dance band?s appropriate 
leader. 

In 1917 the Victor Talking Machine Company，which had recorded the 
Orchestrated ragtime of James Reese Europe and his orchestra in 1913-14， 
released 'Livery Stable Blues” and “Dixie Jass [sic] Band One-Step?, recorded 
by the five-member Original Dixieland Jazz Bandi; the presence of "jazz” in 
thenamehas given this white ensembles releaseahistorical prominence in the 
Semanticand musical shift from ragtime to jazz. Likewisetheiruseoftheterms 
"blues*and'“one-step? presentatransition from the pre-war dances ofragtimeto 
the emerging practices of the blues that became increasingly important in the 
jazz age ofthe 192os.!7 The blues emerged from post-enslavement vocal tra- 
ditions offield hollers and sung stories and began to make its way into Printed 


17 For discussion of the origins and early development of the blues see James Colliers chapter in this 
volume (pp. 126-7). 
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Sheet music, such as W. C. Handys “Memphis Blues” (1912) and “St Louis 
Blues"(1914),as well as into theinstrumental repertories of Jelly Roll Morton， 
James Reese Europe, and the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. The 192o release 
of blackvaudeville singer Mamie Smith?s “Crazy Blues sold unexpectedly well 
and helped identify a new audience for this vocal repertory that could also 
名 nction as slow dance music. The emotional affect of sorrow, suffering, and 
loss, three-line rhyming stanZzas, use of flat sevenths and major/minor thirds， 
and the repeated twelve-bar harmonic pattern with its teleological return to 
the tonic, became increasingly standardized,especially in the performances by 
popular vaudeville entertainers. As the 192os continued, composers, critics， 
and others increasingly set the spontaneity, vocality, and emotional intensity 
oftheblues in opposition to thespeed,machine-likevirtuosity,and polyphonic 
texture of jaZzZ. 

1917 also marked the entry of the United States into the First World War. 
While the war severely limited entertainment options, the American military 
Provided anew conduitforthe transnational sharing ofpopular culture. Given 
its political alliance, France became the first beneficiary of imported popular 
music,once moreassociated with African Americansthroughthe performances 
ofsegregatedarmybands; perhapsthebest-knownoftheseall-blacklargelyvol- 
unteer units was the 369th Infantry Band, led by none other than James Reese 
Europe. Given his prominence in NewYork City, Europe played a central role 
in recruiting African-American musicians for segregated bands that performed 
for both military and civilian audiences. 

Asragtime trots and one-steps replaced cakewalks in the pre-war years, rag- 
time repertories expanded to include dances like the shimmy and charleston. 
Theterm "jazz?came into widerusage,replacing'ragtime?to identify the music 
asSociated with these new embodied practices ofpost-war culture. While per- 
formance ensembles varied in size, the jazz band came to be identified in the 
1920Ss with a small group ofvirtuosic soloists who drew on the unique timbral 
possibilities of solo brass and reed instruments - trumpetb clarinet, and espe- 
cially the saxophone - as well as the harmonic and rhythmic support of the 
piano, banjo, and trap drum set. Arrangements typically exploited energetic 
COntrapuntal textures interspersed with the occasional virtuosic solo. Some 
ensempbles utilized improvisation, while others presented carefully rehearsed 
arrangements; mostoffered avariety ofmusics including orchestrated ragtime 
and blues, early polyphonic jazz, and arrangements ofspirituals, marches, and 
regional popular songs. 

With the end of the war and the re-establishment of international con- 
tacts，American popular music，now almost uniformly identified as jazz， 
Spread via live performance,increased numbers ofrecordings,and new musical 
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compositions. A_ number of African-American musicians who had served in 
Segregated army bands remained in France and became part of the emerg- 
ing Parisian expatriate community. James Reese Europexs own Hellfighters 
band remained together after the war, returning to the United States and 
then Europe to tour; Europe himself died during one of these tours, after 
being stabbed by the band”s mentally unstable drummer. Touring veteran 
Wil Marion Cook returned to France and Britain in 1919 with his thirty-six- 
member Southern Syncopated Orchestra that included the clarinettist Sidney 
Bechet, while the Original Dixieland Jazz Band played a long-term engage- 
ment in London. London had other stars like Billy Arnold, who arrived from 
the United States in 192o, and later Jack Hylton, both ofwhom led influential 
touring ensembles. 

The growing viability ofthe recording industry and later radio added to the 
accessibility and diffusion of popular musical culture in the post-war years. 
European-owned companies like Pathe and subsidiaries of American labels 
increasingly marketed Americanized popular musics as well as recording tour- 
ing American musicians. Pathe, for example, recorded both Europe and his 
Hellfighters ensemble and Louis Mitchells Jazz Kings. 


Post-war responses 


Jean WieEner (1896-1982) encouraged the French enthusiasm for American 
popular musicduring the decade ofthe 192os,even before the more celebrated 
appearance of Josephine Baker and Za 7eyvzxe Megye in 1925. Not unlike any 
number of conservatory-trained performers and composers before and after 
him, Wienersupplemented his income playing piano at various entertainment 
venues.By 1921,hewas performingattheformer BarGaya,alocus forCocteau 
and his collaborators as well as for foreign visitors, including young com- 
posers from Germany, Czechoslovakia, and the United States, for whom Paris 
remained the source ofthings both chicand risquei following the success ofthe 
Cocteau-Milhaud ballet Ze goexfsxyetot(1919),the Bar Gaya was renamed in 
honour ofthat work. Wiener shared his performances with the Belgian pianist 
Clement Doucet and the saxophonist and banjoist Vance Lowry，who had 
performed in London before coming to Paris.188 Wikners musical tastes were 
wide-ranging, and he organized a series of concerts that showcased the broad 
Spectrum of post-war musics: the first Concert-Wiener, in December 1921， 
featured Billy Arnolds American Novelty Jazz Band on a bill with an arrange- 
ment of Stravinsky?s 7Hpe Rite of sbyig for mechanical piano. The ensempble”s 


18 Tobias Widmaier, "Der weisse Neger vom “Boeufsurle toit>: Jean Wikner und die Jazzrezeption im 
Umkreis der“Six> Nexe Zeikcpz 刘 /7 Mas 太 154(1993), PP. 34-6. 
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make-up and repertory were Similar to that of the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band, with whom they had performed in London (where they also recorded 
forthe British subsidiary of Columbia). As with Paxade, Wiener attempted to 
reconteXxtualize and thus legitimate the popular by presenting it in concerts 
Side-by-side with other new works; while critics now applauded hisequalizing 
eftorts,their reviews consistentlyvoiced primitivistimages ofjazz?sunchecked 
rhythmic and racial vitality. 

Wieners compositions provided further examples of his interest in mix- 
ing musics and showed his particular fondness for the blues, which he often 
used for the traditional slow second movement, as in the So14t01e SCObeEe 
(1923), dedicated to American jazz bands. 7yo1s iues cpajtes (1924) for voice 
and piano contains a free textless vocal part. In 1924 he received a commission 
from the musicallyastute PrincesseEdmond de Polignac,theAmerican heiress 
Winaretta Singer, paying homage to her with his Comzcezto jazzco-aNtejica1z1t. His 
OPperetta OUive cpez Les Neg1es, 0 Ze Viage batc was premiered at the Music- 
Hall des Champs-Elysees in 1926, and provided a model for other composers， 
while the 1929 4Lbzx1t Tiljter-Doxcet contains two blues, a rag and a foxtrot 
composed by the duo pianists for their own performancesi they continued to 
Present popular music within a concert venue well into the following decade. 

Josephine Baker was not yet twenty years old when she arrived in Paris 
in 1925 as part of Za 7evye jl6g1e. Under the direction of white American 
entrepreneur Caroline Dudley, Za yevxe Negye was in thetradition ofearlier all- 
black theatricals and combined up-to-date song-and-dance acts with images of 
Southern plantation life in thetradition ofminstrelsy; pianist Claude Hopkins 
led the revueys five-member jazz band, recruited ffom New York City. Baker 
opened the revue dancing the charleston, one of the latest in jazz dances that， 
like the shimmy, could be presented as a solo. Her performance was anachro- 
nistically set on a plantation and her costume portrayed her as an overgrown 
pickaninny, another throwback to pre-war minstrelsy and coon Songs. The 
revue closed with “La Danse des sauvages', the creation of veteran music-hall 
producer Jacques Charles,which proved to bethe most popular number; semi- 
nude, Baker and her partner Joe Alexenactedajungleas de dexx.AsAmerican 
critic Janet Flanner noted, Bakers performance redefined jazz for its largely 
WwWhite, male, French audience as the beautiful, objectified, and highly sexed 
black female body.?? Following the revue?s tour in Berlin, where Baker sim- 
jlarly drew praise from most critics, she returned to Paris and to a lucrative 
contract with the Folies-Bergere. Hopkinss ensemble disbanded, but individ- 
ual members remained to perform throughout Europe. As male critics proved 


19 Janet Flanner, Paris TWzs Yesterday, New York, 1972, PP. XX-XXi. 
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to be unable to deal with Baker as anything but a highly desirable savage, she 
becameanotherincarnation oftheEroticExotic,her performancesthroughout 
Europe representing jazz and its dances as Savage and sexually excessive. 

While audiences embraced Josephine Baker as the "black Venus, desirable 
Precisely because She did not fit pre-existing notions of the idealized femi- 
nine, Paul Whiteman claimed 'to make alady out of jazz?. Whiteman had also 
performed during the war as part of a Navy band and afterwards made the 
COnscious decision to cultivate popular music. His first Successful recording 
in 192o introduced his selfrstyled “symphonic jazz”， which made increasing 
use of Ferde Grofe arrangements for a larger ensemble, including strings,and 
featured syncopated arrangements of well-known concert repertory. White- 
man?s approach to “jazzing the classics became popular in the United States 
and Europe, although critics found the arrangements with their often comic 
Or tongue-in-cheek combination of popular-music codes and concert music 
aesthetically troubling. His orchestra performed in London in 1923, and he 
returned for a second Continental tour in 1925-6. Like Sousa, Whiteman'”s 
race afforded him access to touring markets, to recording contracts,and to the 
Press, as in his self-aggrandizing 14zz (1926), that were generally unavailable 
to African-American artists.22 Not unlike the Castles, Whiteman Presented 
his music within a context of refinement' that clearly, if subtly, perpetuated 
notions thatjazzand other popular musics required the ministrations ofwhite 
COmposers, arrangers,or dancers to make them acceptable fora concertsetting 
andwide popularconsumption. Together Bakerand Whiteman showthe com- 
plicated and often contradictory meanings of popular culture as they jliterally 
played out on the stages of the United States and Europe. 

Post-war Germany faced a set of circumstances markedly different from 
Britain, France, or the United States as its defeat and subsequent revolution 
Provoked a crisis of national and cultural identity. In its first five years of exis- 
tence,thenewWVWeimarRepublicfaced cripplingeconomicproblemsincluding 
the near-collapse of its currency, loss of territory, and occupation by foreign 
troops.As wastrue ofelsewhere,howeverthe United States presentedamodel 
for post-war rebuilding, giving rise to the Phenomenon of 47ze7iRaNiSNUNS that， 
While pronounced, was also inconsistent.21 Industrialists, like those who vis- 
ited Detroibs River Rouge automobile plant, lauded Henry Fords model of 
factoryefficiencyand sharedhisenthusiasm forthefreemarket; members ofthe 
avant-gardeand political left, however, had little use for capitalist materialism 

20 Paul Whiteman and Mary Margaret McBride, Jazz, New York, 1926. 
21 See FrankTrommler, "The Riseand Fall ofAmericanism in Germany”,in FrankTrommlerand Joseph 
MecVeigh (eds.)，47ze7ica Nd 友 e Gem1i01S: THe RelaEio1SH 历 太 e Teztie 太 Cexztxy，Philadelphia，1985， 


pp. 332-42, and Gesine Schwan, "Das deutsche Amerikabild seit der Weimarer Republik, 4xs PoLitiR 2014 
Zeitgescjpicpte B/26 (1986), pp. 3-15. 
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and worker regimentation, and instead celebrated other aspects of American 
life and its idealized political system. 

ImagesofAmericanjazzproliferatedthroughoutGermanexpressiveculture， 
Where its extra-musical Otherness elided with both pre-war expressionism and 
the 192os spirit of Nexe Sacpiicppett (atermfirstused in the contextofpolitical， 
Social, and economic ideology, which came to be used more generally for arb 
literature, and culture at large).2 Within expressionism, jazz Was embraced 
for its shock value, decadence, and supposed renunciation of culture; within 
post-war Nee Sacjpiicpple 思 jazzagainsymbolizedabreakwith the past,butnow 
without the emotionalism associated with expressionism. In its more general 
usage this new sobriety” or "new objectivity" favoured urban culture, modern 
technology,andnewleisureentertainmentsforwhich jazzandits“mechanistic” 
rhythm became the synecdoche. 

Until 1924,when the Weimar Republicachieved some measure ofeconomic 
Stability, few foreign musicians ventured to perform in Germany, which there- 
fore remained largely isolated from the post-war manifestations of popular 
culture elsewhere. However indigenous German popularentertainments,jlike 
revues,Kapba1e 几 ,and othertheatrical venues,began to feature material marked 
by ragtime dances, such as the foxtrot, by 1919, and local musicians did their 
bestto update their material ffom what contactthey had. American composeTr 
GeorgeAntheil(19oo-59)provided earlyfirst-handexposure:throughthesup- 
portofhispatron MaryCurtisBok,he debutedin Berlin in 1922 to greatSsuccess 
With hisrepertory ofvirtuosic Piano works,liketheSoxzatasaxy4aqge (1922-3)and 
Jazz 5014 好 (1922-3), celebrating both machines and American jazz. By 1926 
Berlin boastedaJazzband-Musiker-Union offivehundred members,with local 
ensembles - like Weintraub:s Syncopators, the Comedian Harmonists, and 
a host of others performing in Ko-Yzrie 好 (shows performed during movie 
intermissions) - boasting their jazz credentials.23 Some groups claimed partic- 
ularauthenticity and notoriety through the presence of African-American per- 
formers.?4 Composers like Friedrich Hollaender and Mischa Spoliansky, who 


22 See Thomas W. Kniesche and Stephen Brockmann (eds.), Daxzczzg ON 太 e TDLCaNO: ESSs0S ON he CUUb1e 
or the Teprar Rejxpblic, Columbia, SC, 1994, especially the essays by Jost Hermand, “Neue Sachlichkeit: 
Ideology,，Lifestyle, or Artistic Movement?>，pp. 57-67, and Cornelius Partsch，“Hannibal ante Portas: 
Jazz in Weimar, pp. 105-16; Marc A. Weiner，“U7maalamil5 记 and the Borders of German Identity: Jazz in 
Literature ofthe Weimar Republic, THpe Cemat Quarterty 64/4(1991), pp. 475-87; and Beeke Sell Tower， 
BiVisi011G 47M1E7iC0: P12 胡 DiGS，0N0 PHotogyabjps 世 Geo19e G7032 0N1d 155 CoNtejtbpora1ies 1915-1933， 
Cambridge, 199o. 

23 Heribert Schroder, Tt2Z- 2010 LIzte7paltatISNUNS 太 太 Dexkcpat0d 1918-1933，Bonn, 199o, p. 31o. 

24 Fordocumentationonthepresenceandkindsofpopularmusicentertainers activein Germany during 
this time see Fred Ritzel, “Hatte der Kaiser Jazz getanzt . . .”: US-Tanzmusik in Deutschland vor und 
nach dem Ersten Weltkrieg”, in Sabine Schutte (ed.)，7TcA Wi aber gerade yo Tebet Sixge1l: Der zbobxle 
xsS 达 VONL QUSIEAE1dE1 TI9.J0H720tdetDiS ZU Etde der TT2ii01erRebxLik,ReinbeckbeiHamburg,1987, PP. 
265-93, and especially Schroders 72NZ- 000 LItte7ajt0lGSNUNS 太 1 DeNkCUaNd 1918-1933. Rainer E. Lotz 
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collaborated on Kapbae 弛 evWes written with Rudolf Nelson, Marcellus Schiff- 
fer, Kurt Tucholsky, and others, provided opportunities for local and touring 
performers and demonstrated their knowledge ofcurrentidioms ofthe tango， 
foxtrot and charleston in their up-to-date shows. Josephine Baker starred in 
Hollaender's Kapbazetbeyvye, Bitte Filstetel in 1928,buthis bestknown work， 
“Ich bin von Kopf bis Fuss” (performed by Marlene Dietrich in the 1929 film 
Derpbiaxe Byel) wasaBoston,avwaltz variation that regained popularity in the 
Post-war years. 

Before Josephine Bakerfirstcame to Berlin followingthetriumph ofZa7evye 
Meg1e, Sam Wooding and his band appeared with THe CHpocoiateKiddies Revye, a 
Show thatopened in May 1925 and ran intermittently for two years. Wooding 
had performed with a segregated Army band and after the war returned to the 
United States,whereheorganizedhisownensemblesinNewyYorkCity.LikeZa 
7eVWe7eg1e, THe CHocoiateKiddies drewonthestereotypesofall-blacktheatricals 
with imagesofHarlem,plantation life,andminstrel caricatures.25 Althoughthe 
revue featured numbers by Duke Ellington, it ljacked a star of Bakers quality. 
Woodingandhis ten-memberensemble,however,achieved successapartfrom 
the staged revue,and toured extensively with their repertory ofearly big-band 
jazz arrangements of German and American popular songs, Negro spirituals， 
andevenasyncopatedarrangementofIchaikovsky?s“1812?overtureinthestyle 
of Paul Whiteman (whom Wooding admired). Between 1925 and 1927 they 
performed throughoutGermany,in Stockholm,Copenhagen, Eastern Europe， 
Switzerland, Spain, Russia, France, and South Americai they also played live 
over the Berlin radio and recorded for Vox, before leaving Berlin in 193o.2 
BesidesVWooding,white performers like American banjoist Michael Danziand 
violinist Alex Hyde performed and recorded in Berlin. Danzi performed with 
anumber ofhighly regarded German bandleaders including Erno Rapee, who 
WwWorked in Mischa Spolianskyys revues and later at New Yorkss Radio City 
Mnusic Hall. He also played in the premiere of Weillbs 4x 大 如 好 000 FANdey St 人 
ZUHQHaIO1NI.27 

Scholarly attention to jazz,， as Suggested by 47zp1Ucjp2s special issue，had 
appeared since 1925, and the music and its influence continued to be widely 
discussed by critics,composers,and others throughoutEurope. With the pub- 
lication of /azz by Andre Coeuroy and Andre Schaeffner in 1926, jazz - its 
has also documented the crucial presence of African-American performers in Germany before and after 
the First World War in BUacR Peoble: Pittertaize1s oF4Hjicaxt Descet 2 Etyobe, 01d Gem10N， Bonn, 1997i its 
accompanying CD provides some sense of the syncopated repertories available on recording. 

25 A photograph of band members with a poster of the revue appears in Tower，PE)Vis1OZI 471E171C0， 
放 2 These recordings were rereleased on SaMl TYpodig ad Bis Chocoiate Datdies (Biograph). 


27 Michael Danzi, as told to Rainer E. Lotz, in Lotz, MicpaelL_DUN2ZE 47UENiCON WUSICIONE 2 GETLG1D) 1924 一 
1939, Schmitten, 1986. 
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meaningand influence- increasinglybecameatopicfor debate.2 In Germany， 
Alfred Baresel became an impassioned proponent. In an essay that appeared 
in 4x1japbs jazz issue in 1926, he claimed that jazz could provide a kind of 
musical salvation;29 in his Das 7exe Jazzpbxcp, which first appeared in 1925 and 
was revisedandexpanded in 1929,he provided both historical information and 
Practical advice on how to arrange or 'Ve7422Z21 pIe-eXisting tunes in the style 
of Wooding and Whiteman.32 Paul Bernhard?s Jazz: EUe MUNS1RaLiSCcpe Zei 妨 au9e 
appearedin 1927and,jlike Baresel, described Kz0lsbga2z works by contemporary 
French and German composers as crucial to the development of new music.31 

While much has been made ofthehyper-modernityofthe Weimar Republic 
with Berlin as its microcosm, the new Republics avant-garde was fragile at 
best. Opposition to post-war change and republican ideology, present from 
the beginning, grew in virulence. Not SUrprisingly, jazz and its extra-musical 
asSociations of republican modernity and 47ze7iRajlis1tNs had its detractors in 
Germany from the start. For them, it became a musical representation of the 
defeat of German Kity through the invasion of anti-Germanic influences; 
the announcement in 1927 by Bernhard Sekles, director of Frankfurts Hoch 
Conservatory,thathisinstitutionwouldbecomethefirstofits kind toofferjazz 
instruction provided aspecific rallying-pointagainstAmericanized modernity. 
Classes,including solo instructionand ensembles,began in January1928 under 
the direction ofcomposer Mityis Seiber(19o5-6o),aformerstudentofKoddly 
Whose performance credentials included playing with a shipboard orchestra 
on voyages to North and South America. Within the year, Seibers ensempble 
gave coOncerts, performed on the Frankfurt radio,and assisted in the Frankfurt 
premiere of Weillbs Die Dye17oscpetobper during the 1928-9 season. 

The storm of protest that greeted Sekless announcement focused almost 
exclusivelyonjazzasanon-Germaninfluencethatexacerbatedtheproblematic 
aspects ofmodern Weimar life and culture. In his initial announcement Sekles 
had voiced his hope that the Hoch;s courses would provide a 'transfusion of 
fresh Negroblood,an imagethatprovoked racistEugenic fears about cultural 
contamination, racial miscegenation, and the necessity of maintaining ethnic 
purity that had already been raised during the Ruhr occupation of 1923-533? 
French-controlled Senegalese troops were among the occupying troops and 
had provoked a public outcry about "Die schwarze Schmach: (the black dis- 
grace) due to widely circulated,although rarely corroborated, claims thatthese 


28 Andre Coeuroy and AndrE Schaeffner, Ze 1azz, Paris, 1926. 

29 Alfred Baresel, "Jazz als Rettung", 4x1Haz 有 t 6 (1926), pp. 213-16. 

30 Alfred Baresel, Das Mexe Jazzpbxcp, Leipzig, 1929. 

31 Paul Bernhard, Jazz: Bize MMSiRaliscpe Zei 太 age, Munich, 1927. 

32 Karl Holl, Jazz im Konservatorium>,， Praipjitrter Zeitb0l9,25 November 1927. 
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African soldiers were regularly raping young German women. Besides equat- 
ing deviant heterosexuality with men of colour, these stories presented the 
unbearable image oftheculturallyelite Germanianowoccupied and controlled 
byherintellectualand cultural inferiors.33 Sekles,who was Jewish, became one 
of the first high-profile music ofificials to lose his job after Hitlers accession 
to power in 1933. His experiment at the Hoch perpetuated in the minds of 
National Socialists a logical connection between jazz, as the music of African 
Americans, and the Jews with their access to, if not control of the popular 
commercial marketplace. 


Compositional responses 


Loosely based around Satie as a mentor and sharing his interest in popu- 
lar French culture, the individual members of Les Six presented a variety of 
reSponses to popular culture based on their own experiences in pre- and post- 
warFrance. GeorgesAuric dedicated his 192o Piano foxtrot4diex, Nemw ZO7Ryto 
Cocteau, and its dotted melody captures the spirit of this easy-tempo walking 
dance with its combination of two or four steps per bar of music. Germaine 
Tailleferrexs Violin Sonata (1923) makes no obvious claims to jazz dances, but 
the second-movementscherzo with its mixed metre of3/8 十 2/8 evokes Satie”s 
tuneful musichall and the 5/4 metre ofthe Halfand Half(a dance popularized 
by the Castles before the wan. Arthur Honegger's syncopated and rhythmi- 
cally exciting Sopatijle for clarinetand piano, although published in 1925, Was 
composed in Paris and Zurich during 1921-2. 

Maurice Ravel, although significantly older than the members of Les Six， 
gave a ragtime duet to his black Wedgwood teapot and the cpztoiseie cup in 
Zet1at et Les 5016qges (1925). His collaborator Colette provided the charac- 
ters with suitable American dialogue with references to racialized modernity 
(Black, and strong. Black and chic); Ravels ragtime, old-fashioned by mid- 
1920S Standards, suggests a throwback to Debussy”s visions of cakewalks and 
childhood.The second movement('Blues)fromhis Sonataforviolinand piano 
(1927), with which he toured the United States, is more in keeping with 192os 
reSources as popularized by Wiener. Ravel utilizes the lowered seventh asso- 
ciated with blues harmonies, while the violin imitates both an accompanying 
banjo and the singing voice. 

Whereas jazzwWould giveriseto theZeitoberin responsetoaperceived crisis in 
Post-war German opera, French opera composers otherthan Ravel did notgen- 
erally find American popular music useful. As Daniele Pistone demonstrates， 


33 RosemarieK. Lester “Blacks in Germanyand German Blacks",in Reinhold Grimm and JostHermand 
(eds.),， Bacps Qtd Ge CULtt1e, Madison, 1986, pp. 113-34. 
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however, American dance music Was central to the post-war revitalization of 
French comic ojpexrette,especially following the success ofVWieners OUveand of 
Vincent Youmans”s No, No Nete (1923) atthe Mogador Music-Hall;34 com- 
posers Raoul Moretti, Vincent Scotto, Maurice Yvain, and Georges Van Parys， 
in particular, created successful works that incorporated American dance and 
Syncopated music. But the best-known and most sustained experiment from 
Paris in the 192os is the large-scale collaborative ballet Za crEatioxz dk MON4e2， 
which drew upon the first-hand racial, national and cultural experiences and 
人 fantasies ofcollaborators Darius Milhaud, Blaise Cendrars,and Fernand LEger. 

Milhaud first heard Billy Arnolds band while in London forthe premiere of 
Zepboehanexperiencehelateridentified as revelatory;j35 his Cu7iMeLOUL(1920)， 
described as ashimmy, and 7yo1s 7Qag-cab17iCes (1922), dedicated to Wiener, rep- 
reSented his first responses to the new sounds. A subsequent concert tour of 
the United States in 1922 provided opportunities to hear African-American 
ensembles and to purchase recordings; Milhaud celebrated this “authentic” 
exposure in his autobiography Notes 5S41S NS10WHe，though he provides few 
Specifics about performers or works.36 He claimed to recreate whathe heard in 
Harlem through a pared-down ensemble ofwinds, brasses, four strings, piano， 
and saxophone: brasses, woodwinds, and saxophone receive prominent solos， 
with contrapuntal and fugal sections suggesting Milhaud;?s attempt to notate 
the contrapuntal texturesand improvisational energy ofearlyjazz bands,while 
人 ast, syncopated sections contrast with slow sections implying the blues codes 
promoted by Wiener.37 But while Milhaud's own experience ofAmerican jazz 
VWas central to the work?s suUccess, Za crEatioN dx MON0e also drew on the artistic 
and aesthetic contributions of his older and at the time better-known col- 
laborator Cendrars, who in 1921 published Zaxxztholoqie Negye, a compilation 
of African legends, stories, folklore, and humour culled from a vast array of 
Pre-existing French-language sources, Which became a central literary text in 
Post-war artistic primitivism. Cendrarss scenario for the ballet was a compos- 
ite of creation myths drawn from his African source material, presenting the 
communal generation of human and animal life; the sculptural costume con- 
Structions by Leger, some ofwhich were ten feettall and required the dancers 
to perform on stilts, subsumed the individual dancers” bodies. Commissioned 


34 Daniele Pistone, "Opera in Paris during the Roaring Twenties, Obera Quaxterby 13 (1998), pp. 55-67. 

35 Darius Milhaud, Notes wiipoxt Wasic, New York, 1953, p. 118. 36 Ibidq., pp. 136-7. 

37 Milhaud later gave a lecture recital on “Les ressources nouvelles de la musique (jazz-band et instru- 
ments meEcaniques)” (Zesxit70Ve4L 25 (1924)); this presented, in an evolutionary fashion, his Black Swan 
recordings and Wikners transcriptions of blues for piano as the U7-material 他 om which both his 7yois 
pies Chuanttes and Stravinsky?s works developed. His lecture (which may have been the basis for his subse- 
quent articles published in 47zb7xcp and elsewhere) culminated in a piano four-hand version of Za creatio7 
Lx MO1de performed by Milhaud and WiEner; the programme for this lecture is reproduced in WiEners 
autobiography 4Uegyo 4jjpassiotat 如 , Paris, 1978, p. 106. 
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by Rolfde Mare's Ballets Sukdois, who rivalled the Ballets Russes, Za cxeiatio7t 
bioON1de sharedtheprogramme with ColePorterssoleballet ztgzzp the Quo 好 ， 
onan American theme ofimmigration. The scenario and backcloth by Gerard 
Murphy presented a cavalcade of American images from millionaires to the 
African-American vaudevillians already well known in Paris; Porters score， 
Orchestrated by Charles Koechlin,likewise combined syncopation and tuneful 
melodies heard by the audience as American jazz.38 

Prague,thecapital ofthepost-warFirstCzechoslovak Republic,had an active 
new musiccommunity centred on Alois Hdibaand avibrantentertainmentand 
theatrical scene;39 as Was true ofthe newrepublic in general, Czech composers 
were particularly drawn to Parisian activities and attitudes. Josephine Baker 
included Prague, Budapest and Croatia in her 1928 tour to great acclaim, and 
While this was the exception (few othertouring performers ofthe 192os played 
in Prague), journals like 4xHaRt carried reviews of foreign performances. As 
early as 1919, Erwin Schulho 任 (1894-1942) composed his Fe 太 PittoresRex for 
piano, four movements ofwhich are based on ragtime dance models including 
the foxtrot，one-step and maxixe. He dedicated the work to Georg GrosZ， 
Whose artwork from the time revels in images of popular culture and with 
whom Schulhoff associated while living in Germany during the early 1920s. 
An avid dancer himself Schulhoff continued to find ragtime and jazz dances 
asSource of political and artistic inspiration throughout the decade, especially 
in works for solo piano such as Joxies (1920), RagN5ic (1922), 5 xies de jazz 
(1927, with individual movements dedicated to Zez Confrey, Paul Whiteman， 
andAlfred BareseD),6FEs9Uissesdejazz(1928), FotMasic(1929),and SUite dtS0Nt 刀 
e1_J422 (1931); notable ensemble works include the Suite (1921) for chamber 
Orchestra, the Second String Quartet (1929), 瑟 ot so14 刀 (193o) for saxophone 
andpiano,the'"jazz concerto" 瑟 MMSRoyaLOZRE(193o),andthe Second Symphony 
(1932). Schulhoffs increasingly radical politics in the 193os led to his death in 
a German internment camp following the occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

Bohuslav Martina left Prague for Paris in 1923; his 3 Sizzy MOde11lE ANCU 
(1927) for piano, ballet Za yeyxe de cUisi1e (1927)，1azz SUWUite (1928) for small 
Orchestra, and piano Prelxdes (193o) all combine French-inspired blues move- 
ments With dances SuUch as charlestons, tangos, and foxtrots. Jaroslav Jezek 
(19o6-42) Served as music director for Prague's Free Theatre from 1928-39， 
during which time he led its jazz orchestra and wrote songs and incidental 
music, including dance numbers, for its repertory of political satires; his film 


38 See Robert Orledge, *Cole Porters Ballet Ti 太太 友 e Quota> Ze DiyerszbTibya1y Gazee 5o (1976)， 
PP. 19-29. 

39 See Brian Locke, “The Peripheryis Singing Hit Songs”:The Globalization ofAmerican Jazz and the 
Interwar Czech Avant-Garde>”, 47Me7icaN MUSiC Resea1Cp Cextter JoUM01 12 (2002), pp.25-55. 
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Scores and works written for performance outside the theatre showed an affin- 
ity for jazz idioms consistent with his radical avant-garde aims. (In 1939 he 
emigrated to the United States.) FinallyEmil Burian (19o4-59),like Jezek,had 
important connections with Prague theatre, working as an actor and director 
before leading a cabaret jazz band and founding his own experimental theatre 
in 1933;heled itsresidentjazzbanduntiltheGerman occupationandhissubse- 
quent exile to an internment camp. In the wake of Josephine Bakers presence 
in Prague, Burian published a monograph,，14azz (1928), which demonstrates 
his indebtedness to Parisian constructions of modernist primitivism. He also 
drew attention to compositions by his peers that utilized jazz idioms, as he 
had done in his Koptaxb (Cocktails) (1926), his operatic theatre piece BO omz 
Lotba11i05Se (1927), and 10zz-ReqUieM (1928). 

African-American performers,likethecakewalkteamofDoraDean Babbidge 
and Charles Johnson, performed in Germany by 19o3, and composers associ- 
ated with Austro-Germanic popular entertainments drew freely on American 
popular culture in their pre-war repertories. However, no Germanic composer 
of Debussy;”s reputation or standing did so. After the First World War Paul 
Hindemith became one of the first to turn to popular music, a development 
that resulted from his initial activity as a professional performer; this began 
before his induction into the military in 1917, and continued afterwards (as a 
memberoftheAmar Quartethe championed French musicand had the oppor- 
tunity to travel outside Germany). His enthusiasm for popular culture was 
integral to his concept of GebyaxcjpsNN5iR (which was based on the reformnu- 
lation of functional music and promotion of amateur music-making together 
with the use of contemporary media), and was highly influential given his 
public performance career and later association with the Donaueschingen and 
Baden-Baden Chamber Music Festivals and the Berlin Hochschule. 

Hindemith referenced popular dance idioms in a number of unpublished 
piano works composed between 1917 and 1921, Such as the RagtNpe OOHLte11- 
be7jie 鸭 (1921). Three published works ffom 1922 - 72 霹 Jptcpet the 天 CE7- 
MMS no. 1, and the SUite 1922 - Show his fondness for the foxtrot, a dance 
that continued to have a particular power for German composers through- 
OUt the 1920Ss; the KZNNE1INSiR no. 1， with its “Finale: 1921?，the SWCces de 
SCdtdale of the 1922 Donaueschingen Chamber Music Festival, quotes from 
an existing foxtrot4" while the contrapuntal and soloistic treatment of the 
ensemble demonstrates Hindemithys awareness of polyphonic jazz arrange- 
ments. Following the success of the Kate7NUSiR no. 1, Hindemith composed 
his 9xz 如 71922 in the manner ofa baroque keyboard suite with its collection of 


4o Michael Kube identifies a probable source for the pre-existing foxtrot in “Paul Hindemiths 
Jazz-Rezeption - Stationen einer Episode”, MzxsiRtheorie 1o/1 (1995), PP. 63-72. 
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COntrasting dances: it opens with a march (in the manner of the nineteenth- 
century grand march that began balls), followed in turn by a shimmy the 
waltz-like Boston, and an especially virtuosic Ragtime to be played in a Nexe 
SacpiicpRetspirit ofmachine-like regularity. Hindemith?s selfdrawn cover for 
the published edition depicted a street Scene in keeping with the modern 
Republican cityscape and his urban dance music. 

Other composers working in Germany who were influenced by popular 
musicincluded Louis Gruenberg,born in Brestbutraised in the United States， 
who studied in Berlin with Busoni before returning to the United States at 
the outbreak of the First World War. After the war he re-established contacts 
in Germany, where his self-described American idiom? works were influential 
fortheir models ofKzlstbazz -even though in Jazz as Departure he suggested 
that only composers “whose blood, upbringing and heart is American” would 
beabletonutilizeall jazz?s resources;4: his THpe Damiel1azzforvoiceand chamber 
Orchestra, on a text by Vachel Lindsay, received an important hearing at the 
1925 Venice meeting ofthe ISCM. Other compositions from the time include 
the 1azzbgeyies (1925) for solo piano, the Jazz-Swite (1925) for chamber ensem- 
ble and 1azzettes (1926) for violin and piano. 1azz-Masks (1929) for piano uses 
Pre-existing works by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Offenbach, not 
unjlike Paul Whiteman?s "jazzing the classics” arrangements. 

ErnstKreneles operay7oxzty sjietatj meanwhile,was the unexpected success 
of the 1926-7 opera season, with a Story and score thatembodied a multitude 
of issues circulating in Germany regarding popular music and the future of 
German musical culture. WhileKrenek identified atrip to Paris in 1924 as cen- 
tral to his formulation ofthe work, he had explored tango and foxtrotrhythms 
intwoearlypiano works,the“Tanzstudie*and “ToccataundChaconne”,both of 
1922. His 1924opera DerSba0l9Uberdezscpattezalsoutilizedfoxtrotandtango 
rhythms and extolled the liberating power of social dance. Following his trip 
to Paris,Krenek accepted a position atthe opera house in Kasselthat provided 
him with valuable production experience and tested his aim to create works 
that spoke to a modern audience. Four houses rejected 1oz1t7 before Walther 
Brigmann, general manageroftheLeipzigNeuesTheater,agreedto produceit 
duringthe 1926-7season,whereitbroughttheoperahousenational attention. 
Krenek?sconvoluted storypitshiseponymousheroJonny,anAfrican-American 
jazz violinistand bandleader, against Max, a repressed composer of dissonant， 
unpopular modern music; Max”s opening solo in which he praises his moun- 
tain retreat - “Du schoner Berg- makes clear whose musical aesthetic Krenek 


41 Louis Gruenberg，Der Jazz als Ausgangspunkb, p. 199 (der dem Blute, der Erziehung und dem 
Herzen nach Amerikanerisb). Erwin Schulhofftook exception to GruenbergsAmericanist claims in “Eine 
Jazz Affaire", 4zxjapt 5 (1925), PP. 220-2. 
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Satirized. The Jonny-Max relationship is complicated by additional characters 
including Anita,an operasinger,and Daniello, an Italian violinist, who present 
the respective Stereotypes of emotional working womanhood and racialized 
male sexuality. Max realizes the error of his compositional ways, returns to 
accompany Anita on her tour of the United States, and the opera ends with 
Jonny literally on top ofthe world playing for the castwhile they proclaim the 
power ofAmerican popular dance music. 

While Kreneles work addressed concerns about opera?s viability and acces- 
Sibility in a new age, the character of Jonny disturbingly displays the racial 
Primitivism underlying the stereotype ofblack male sexual aggression CUrrent 
during the Ruhr occupation. Not surprisingly, the image of a black man and 
his powerful music interacting with a white German woman led to riots at the 
Munich premiere and considerable comment in the press: Supporters, how- 
ever, hailed it as a Zeitojpe 和 , an opera of its own time, and so the answer to 
the post-war operatic crisis. The production called attention to its modernity 
through a Parisian setting, use of on-stage popular music, radio broadcasts， 
and an animated film depicting Max”s taxi ride to the train stationi the com- 
plicated staging directions for the final scene in the train station even call for 
the on-stage arrival ofan express train that then disappears as Jonny begins his 
apotheosis playing atop the railroad station clock - which then turns first into 
awWhirling globe,and finally into a record disc inscribed "1ozzzty sjie 上 taxtF Ernst 
Krenek, Opus 45”. 

Krenekss appropriation and assimilation of jazz and dance idioms in the 
Score Was extensive, including dominant-seventh chords and major/minor 
blue notes, prominent use of saxophone and banjo, and scenes built around 
clearly identifiable dance rhythms and affects; Krenekalso incorporated musi- 
cal references to Spirituals and minstrelsy to add further to Jonny?s racialized 
character. While much ofthe appropriated popular music appears as on-stage 
SouUrce music to characterize Specific locales, other codes are assimilated into 
largermusical structures,andKrenek reused material in convincingly dramatic 
ways.The mostpopularnumber was 'Jonny?sTriumph-Lied,in which Krenek 
recreated a Spiritual as Jonny likens himselfand his performative power to the 
harp-playing David of the Hebrew Scriptures; Universal Edition published a 
piano-vocal arrangement of the “Triumph-Lied”, and it was recorded by sev- 
eral popular musicians. 1o71t) was extremely popular in Germany and Eastern 
Europe (Prague produced it in the firstseason, and forty-five opera houses the 
following season, making it the most performed work of its time); however, 让 
Was not successful at its 1928 Paris premiere, where it was judged passe. The 
NewYork premiere in January 1929 was hampered by American racial politics 
that required rewriting the textand casting Jonny notas Afiican American but 
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ratherasawhite performerin blackface,in themannerofthe currently popular 
performer Al Jolson. 

Following 1o7t, Krenek continued his aesthetic and musical experiments 
in his one-act'burleske Operette” Scpnye1geWicp 坊 oderdie EyederNatiozt which 
Spoofed the current interest in boxing and whose main character， Gaston, a 
French dance instructor, allowed for the easy incorporation of dance idioms; 
his Keizze yi 加 nopie(1928) similarly uses the habafiera rhythms associated with 
the tango in the third movement and features banjo,， guitar, and mandolin. 
Thereafter, however,Krenek divorced himselffrom popular idioms, adopting 
an increasingly elitist aesthetic and, in time, the serial methods of the same 
Schoenberg whom he had earlier critiqued. 

LikeKrenek,KurtWeill shared post-war concerns aboutnewaudiencesand 
new artistic commitments. Vhile a student in Berlin in the early 1920s, Weill 
joined the radical artistic collective Novemtpbe7g1Ubjpbjpe and began to experiment 
with popular-music idioms. By 1926, he was writing about this music in his 
columns for Dey dexkcpe Rd1jioR and had made contacts with contempo- 
rary playwrights, like Yvan Goll, who were interested in Up-to-date theatrical 
techniques. His opera RoyaL Paiace (1926), on a libretto by Goll, incorporated 
a filmed sequence with accompanying music in a ragtime foxtrot idiom that 
usedthesaxophone.In 1927VWeill scoredanotablesuccesswith hisWapago77t)- 
So1lgSsbie/ which was written onacommission from the Baden-Baden Chamber 
Music Festival and featured both topical subject matter and an accessible song 
Style; this initiated a working relationship with playwright Bertolt Brecht. 

In 1928 Weill composed DerZazisstsicg bpotogyabpieyetlto serveasasuitable 
One-acter to be paired with his successful expressionist work Der Pyotxgo1N1t 
(1925),onalibrettobyGeorgKaiser.Weill likenedthe comic,satirictone of Der 
2Z47 again on a textby Kaiser (who had by 1928 abandoned his tragic tone), to 
thatofan operetta: aTsarvisiting Paris attempts to gethis photograph taken by 
a 伺 mous female photographer Angele, but both the Tsars attempt to seduce 
his photographer and a Simultaneous assassination plot involving character 
disguises and slapstick fail, and the opera ends with him being photographed 
none the wiser as to whathas transpired around him.VVeills score consisted of 
selfcontained numbers that utilized an anachronistic male chorus in the pit， 
commenting on the action and emphasizing its comic nature; the Tsars public 
political persona and his desire to bea private citizen in Paris are characterized 
bycontrasting march idiomsand the down-to-earth melodicappeal offoxtrots. 
However, the centrepiece ofthe work (and the feature most commented upon 
atthetime) was the“Tango-Angele",which used an on-stage gramophoneanda 
Pre-existing recording to accompany the singers, the dance?s seductive quality 
aptly mirroring the Tsars attempts to woo his would-be assassin disguised 
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as the famous Angele. The Dobbri Saxophone Orchestra of Berlin, a mixed 
ensemble of violins, brass, banjo, and piano, recorded the tango, and it Was 
later commercially released on the Parlophon-Beka label. 

But perhaps the best-known German work created during the 192os in 
reSponse to questions about artistic categories and obligations is Weills Die 
Dyez1oscpetobpej.4VVritten in collaboration with Brecht,who characteristically 
claimed to be the dominant partner,， Die Dretz1oscjpezobper combined a satiric 
parody of old-fashioned operatic conventions With large-scale use of dance 
rhythms. In keeping with its small-scale, revue-theatre-like orientation, the 
Six-member ensemble of accomplished studio musicians performing as “The 
Lewis Ruth Band: provided the accompaniment. As in Dey Zaj, Weill utilized 
dance rhythms, although Brechtxs Epic Theatre and its renunciation of a uni- 
fied, internally consistent Structure calls into question an easy relationship 
between the social conventions of these dances and the texts to which they 
are attached. It seems likely, however, that audiences of the time would have 
found textual-musical connections, whether satiric, parodic, or even simplis- 
tic, in the foxtrot ofthe 'Kanonen-Song”,and even more so in the tango ofthe 
“Zuhailter-Ballade sung by former lovers Pirate Jenny and Mackie Messer. 

Hindemithys Zeztobper Nexes yo1 709e (1929) followed on from Krenek's and 
Weills successes, with an Up-to-date Story and a score featuring jazz dance 
rhythms and the timbres of saxophone and banjo. Hindemith collaborated 
With the noted revue lyricist Marcellus Schiffer, with whom he had worked 
earlier on his one-act chamber opera 万 5 004 ZUCR. The comic-satiric story 
turns the conventional romance plot on its head as the central married couple 
move towards divorce, only to decide to remain married atthe end. Like 71oxzt71 
Sbiel QU it is set in Paris, suggesting yet again the German perception of 
Paris as the locus ofmodernity. Like Weill, Hindemith organized the work on 
the model of an eighteenth-century number opera and brought in jazz dance 
references, in particular the foxtrot and Boston, as ways to characterize the 
individual numbers and their everyday dramatic quality; a Scene set in a revue 
theatre， where the married couple opt for commercial success and perform 
their marital squabbles for an audience, features saxophone and banjo. 

Other works also followed in 1oz70s wake, combining musical and extra- 
musical images of jazz and the United States, and often making use of tech- 
niques associated with cinema and documentary theatre. Wilhelm Grosz, like 
Krenek a student of Franz Schreker，composed Jazzpazd (1924)，the Sec- 
ond Dance Suite (1926), and the pantomime-ballet Bab zz dey Ba7 (1927)， 


42 For a general introduction see Stephen Hinton (ed.)，Kzot Teil THpe THpyeebje0) Ojera, Cambridge， 
1990. 
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all of which utilized jazz dances in extended ways, before creating 4cptoi1Gy 
4z1jpzapypebhis Zeitojpen composedtoalibretto by Bela Balisz,whohad supplied 
the story for the 1926 German film 7Ze 4doexztoes ora 72N-MaT7R BID 4cptGY 
4zjzapyiey similarly explores aspects of the current film industry. Grosz emi- 
grated to England in 1934 and later wrote popular songs such as the 1934 
tango foxtrot'IsleofCapriand “Red Sails in the Sunset (1935).Again, George 
Antheil, who returned to Europe following the embarrassment of the 1927 
Carnegie Hall performance of Buietyzecajligxe,composed his own Americanist 
Zeitobpe, TyaNsatanttc (193o); Set in the United States and dealing with a pres- 
idential election marred by scandal and intrigue, 77aNsataxztic included the by 
then de geWy scene set in an entertainment venue, with numbers identified as 
atangoandacuttimeshimmy.Thestagingrequirements, in particular the last 
act with its twenty-seven Scenes played on four simultaneous sets followed by 
afilmedepisode, borrowed on the innovations of Berlin director Erwin Pisca- 
tori its theatrical demands, while demonstrating its modernity, hampered the 
Work's staging elsewhere after its successful Frankfurt am Main premiere. 

The critic and composer 了 瑞 . H. Stuckenschmidt，who shared Kreneles 
fondness for Paris, America, and popular music, introduced Schoenberg to 
Jo Sbiel af Schoenberg, who had composed popular songs for Ernst von 
Wolzogens Uberbrettl Kabaretb responded to Krenekss criticism ofan inac- 
cessible avant-garde with Yoz pexte aUr Mo19e1 (1930), an anti-Zeitobper comic 
one-acter which usedsaxophone,mandolin,and guitarbutdid notadoptdance 
idioms nor highlight these particular instrumental timbres. Its Story presents 
a gendered corrective to the temptations of popular music: a husband”s mis- 
guided attraction to his wifexs modern girlfriend forces the wife to respond in 
kind,untilthehusband realizeshisfoolishnessand chooses marital fidelity over 
the momentary excitement of a flirtation. Schoenberg”s student Alban Berg 
used tango rhythms and jazz affects such as muted brass and strings plucked 
la banjo? in his concert aria_ Dey Jez (1929); once again the tango Underscores 
the workss eroticism, both in its texts and in its hidden references to Berg'”s 
beloved Hanna Fuchs-Robettin, 

Although a total of fifty-six houses produced /Jo in its first three years， 
it was not produced in England; a reviewer for the [London] 7zwes at the 
1930 Viennese premiere claimed that the work "would not pass the censor in 
England in its present form?.43 While London had its share of entertainment 
venues offering Up-to-date fare, this critical assessment SUggests a reticence 
on the part of British composers to undo their musical categories in the man- 
ner of their continental colleagues. Notable exceptions were William Valton 


43““Jazz”Opera in Vienna”, THpe Timtes, 4 January 1928. 
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(19o2-83) and Constant Lambert (19o5-51)，who identified strongly with 
the French experiments of Les Six and shared Satiexs bohemian interests. 
VWalton's entertainment Farade, on poems by Edith Sitwell and dedicated to 
Lambert, received its first public performance in 1923; Sitwells texts experi- 
mentwWithsoundsand meanings,andValton?ssix-memberensembleincluding 
clarinet saxophone,trumpet,and percussion Utilizeahostofsocial dances past 
and present in their settings, ranging 人 fom an opening hornpipe and tango- 
pasodoble to the closing valse and foxtrot. Frederick Ashton choreographed 
the workin 1931.AsforLambert, his enthusiasm forjazz-based theatrical pro- 
ductions playing in London in the early 192os led him to compose his Ejeqiac 
Bues (1927) in memory ofthe black singer Florence Mills, whom he had heard 
in oneoftheseshowsaccompanied byWillVoderyandhisband. 7ZeRio Gyajzide 
(1927) for chorus, orchestra, and solo piano, on a poem by Sacheverell Sitwell， 
features tango rhythms in its evocation ofhispanicAmerica, while the Cozcezto 
Jor Piazo dd Nie Playeys (1931), written in memory of Philip Heseltine (the 
COmposer Peter Warloclo, incorporates elements of jazz improvisation. 
Thehigh expectations forjazzandpopularmusicas thesalvation ofpost-war 
musical culture were not realized, especially in the aftermath ofthe American 
Stock-market crash of1929,therise of National Socialism, and the subsequent 
devastation of the Holocaust and the Second World War. A discomfort with 
the schisms between different musical traditions and the artificial nature of 
Stylisticlabels continued,however,along with the concernabout modernism>s 
inaccessibjlity and aesthetic difficulty; the identifications of "third stream>， 
“crossover, and "world musics, and new Romanticism'” represent compara- 
ble but more recent attempts by composers and performers to question and 
redefine insider/outsider positions of cultural power and Prestige in the face 
of waning audience interest and the increasingly rigid repertories of concert 
music.ButifasGruenbergsuggested,jazzwasreducedtoaseductivetemptress 
in the 192os, in the decades since then her fortunes have changed. Not unlike 
much ofEuro-American womankind,jazz has foughtforand achieved prestige 
and legitimacy and the right to tell her own history. The new Place of jazz 
is demonstrated in a growing body of scholarship that takes popular music 
Seriously and challenges the inequitable practices of high modernism. 
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Between the wars: traditions, modernisms， 
and the 'little people from the suburbs” 


PETER FRANKLIN 


Why? Who is the German philistine that he should be upset by Dadaism? It is 
the German intellectual who explodes with rage because his formally perfect， 
Schmalz-bread soul has been left to bake in the sun ofridicule . . . 

Raoul Hausmann in Der Dadx, 1919 


. .in the University of Vienna there are thirty policemen continually on 
duty-wewondered howweshould like our own lecture-rooms to be patrolled 
in this manner . . . The only time we saw real happiness in public was in the 
State Opera House where a great crowd had assembled to hear Richard Tauber 
in Der Ex9eL01111. That voice lifted them above the things of this life; the 
audience Sat entranced . . . 

A British journalist, writing in September 19361 


Thecultural richness ofthe inter-war period -whetherthefocus is on Europe， 
Russia, Scandinavia, or America - Simultaneously defies and incites linear his- 
tory. It defies it because of the extent to which it is marked by diversity and 
COntestation. The cultural high ground was so effectively fought over that nar- 
rative accounts are bound to be partial, markedbyabias thatis itselfahistorical 
residue ofthe period.Linearhistoryisnevertheless incited preciselybythe gen- 
erally assumed underlying directionality marshalling the complexities of cul- 
tural life in a Europe "between' catastrophes. One inevitably turns to Weimar 
Germany to illustrate the point. Its European and even global importance Was 
attested by the many musicians, artists, writers, and scientists who continued 
to flock there to Study, listen, and observe. With hindsight, everything that 
happened during the Weimar period pointed with such macabre logic towards 
1933 and thearrivalofthe National Socialists thatthe imposition ofan alterna- 
tive narrative seems almosta moral obligation. That alternative has familiarly 
Construed modernism and the various avant-garde movements as representing 
amoresympathetic cultural trajectory - both critical and oppositional - above 
and around the accumulating evils of the period. 


1 Quotations taken respectively from Anton Kaes，Martin Jay, and Edward Dimendberg (eds.)，77e 
TYeijtar RebUblic SoWCeboob，Berkeley, 1994, p. 482, and Diana Napier-Tauber, Richard 7Uxpe， London， 
1949，P. 177. 
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Tobelievethat,however,maybetosubscribetoaversion ofthesameRoman- 
tic idealism that had led the conservatively political Hans Pfitzner to preface 
the score of his 1917 opera Paulestrita with a quotation ffom Schopenhauer 
attesting to the "guiltless and transcendent qualities of the life of the mind. 
Espousing alternative cultural-political, and even party-political, interests to 
those of Pfitzner (who was blaming Jews and "cultural bolsheviks for all that 
he disliked in contemporary music as early as 19202), modernist music histo- 
rians once knew whby it was that he, whose creatively active life-span roughly 
matchedthatofRichard Strauss,came to be 'forgotten?andwhysomanyofthe 
coOntemporaries he detested, Schoenberg and his pupils not least should now 
beadmired:'regressive?adherence to tonality versus "progressive" exploitation 
of dissonance and atonality was the most used formula. 

Thatwas before postmodernisthistoriographyencouragedustothinkagain: 
to re-examine a Work like Pajestripa and the conservative polemics of its com- 
poser，which were manifestly as significant 'historically” as the works and 
ideas we have chosen subsequently to cherish, for whatever estimable reasons，. 
Pfitzner inspired prominent critical oppositionand support; he focused debate 
and helped define positions and affiliations. The opera?s first production Was 
taken by Bruno Walter on a "propaganda tour? to Switzerland during the First 
WorldWar'to demonstratetotheworldthehighlevelofGerman operaticare ;3 
as a result of which it acquired an almost iconic status and held the German 
Stage well into the 195o0Ss. But to acknowledge the passionate commitment 
and relative cultural success ofa composer like Pfitzner, both in Palestrizzaand 
in the consistently tonally oriented works that followed it, is also necessarily 
to accept the partiality of Nicolas Slonimsky”s once Unexceptionably linear 
asSertion that the 'inevitable product of chromatic harmony as practiced [sic] 
by Wagner and Liszt was the decay of governing tonality”.4 It is similarly to 
realize thatwe wanthistory and criticism to be separate enterprises at the very 
moment in which we grasp that they have not been. 

A farther example, remaining in the world of Germanic musical theatre， 
focuses the problem in a slighty different way. One does not have to be a 
music historian to enjoy the surprises and unsuspected interconnections that 
areafforded by Richard Burbankss magnificent 1984 year-by-year chronology, 
bearing the authoritative title TeNtie 太 -CeptO WUWSiCi it followed in the line 
of Slonimsky”s own treasure-trove, MUWS1C SU1Ce 1900.A representative yearlike 
1925, solidly in the middle ofthe inter-war period, is divided up by Burbank 

2 In Hans Pfitzner，Die )ieNe 4e5 太 et 妇 de7 MSIEaLiScpe Thtbotel1Z，Munich，1920; See Peter Franklin， 
Audiences, Critics and the Depurification of Music: Reflections on a 1920s Controversy”， JoxtQL of 太 e 
有 RoyCL MUWsicaL 4ssociatiot 114 (1989), pp. 8o-91. 


3 Bruno Walter, THete Cd Taziatio1S: 471 4xtobiog1a 思 yy London, 1947, p. 247. 
4 Richard Burbank, Tezzzie 友 -Cetyy WMSic, London, 1984, p. xii. 
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into Subsections: “Opera"，'Dance”，'Instrumental and Vocal Music*，'Births， 
Deaths and Debuts, and “Related Events”. There is no partisan bias in his 
choice of works and events. The opera premieres briefly described include 
WolfFerrariPs CU aN0NtN sosi Zandonai2s7Tcayvaliei de ERebgU RavebPs Zexz1t 
et les Soleqges, Stanfords THe 7Tyayely ComzjaNioz, and Busonis DoRtor Faxst 
Butthe longestentry (by some eleven lines) is that forthe Berlin premiere, on 
14 December 1925, of Alban Berg”s Tozzec&e. The negativity of some of the 
Critical response toitis duly recorded, butthe key central sentence reads, fairly 
enough in one sense，'It is considered to be one ofthe most important operas 
ofthe century.25 

At this point a partisan historical narrative Surfaces rather welcomely to 
ground the bewildering relativity ofthe catalogue ofall those 1925 premieres. 
What that catalogue might nevertheless tell us, around and behind that surT- 
facing critical narrative of musical modernism is quirkily reinforced by both 
whatis included in subsequent sections, and what is left out. We are told, for 
instance, that March 1925 Savw the first electronic recording of classical music 
by Alfred Cortot (playing Chopin and Schuberb. But for an example of what 
is omitted altogether we might turn to the events which were staged that year 
in Berlin in connection with the centenary of the birth of Johann Strauss II， 
including,in September, Erich WolfgangKorngold:s popularly successful new 
adaptation of Eie NacAt zi Yexzedig. In October a special gala at the Municipal 
(Charlottenberg) Opera concluded with the second act of Die FUedeals, con- 
ductedbythe Pfitznerand Mahleradvocate, BrunoVValter; the next day sawan 
Uncut State Opera performance of DeyZQlyexierbgaxoxzt. Leading the star-studded 
cast at all three events was the tenor Richard Tauber.6 I will return to his 
careeras offeringavaluable path through the musical-cultural landscape ofthe 
Period. 


Mapping the terrain 


The great entrance [of the Schloss] facing the Lustgarten is quite shot upi one 
ofits columns lies shattered on the groundi the iron doorshang askewybentand 
shot through. The balcony over them, ffom which the Kaiser made his speech 
on 4August 1914, hangs down, smashed . .. During the playing out of these 
bloody events Christmas trading carried on undisturbed. Barrel-organs play 
in the Friedrichstrasse, streetrpedlars offer indoor fireworks, cinammon cakes 
and tinsel. The jewellers on Unter den Linden are all open, Without a care in 
the world, their windows brightly lit. In Leipziger Strasse the usual Christmas 


5 Ibid., p. 118. 6 Napier-Tauber, Ricpa7d 72Xpe, PP. 98-9. 
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crowds flock to Wertheim>s, Kaysers, and so on. Quite certainly in thousands 
ofhomes the Christmas trees Will be lit, and the children will be playing under 
them with the presents they have had from Daddy, Mummy, and their dear 
Aunt.” 


Beforeembarkingupon Taubers path -thatofasuccessful performer rather 
than a composer, theoretician，oFr critic (we will encounter many along the 
way)- we would do well to surveytheterrain thatjlies beforeus. In 1918 it was 
in many respects quite literally a battlefield. Physically, psychologically, and 
Sociologically Europe was scarred bythe FirstVorld War in ways that had not 
begun to be envisaged at its outset in 1914. Key images might be those ofthe 
disfigured ex-soldiers that sitbegging on streetcorners in Georg Grosz?s mor- 
dantimages ofBerlin,their limbs and often parts oftheir face shotavway, while 
fat bankers and corrupt clergymen revel in the financial and spiritual capital 
they have reaped from the war.8 Grosz wasa member ofthe Communist Party 
and one ofthe Nexe Sacplicppet or'new objectivity” artists ofthe 1920s, Whose 
affiliations were with politically committed music, cabaretand theatre people 
on the Left. Their representatives extended from the Dadaists or from Bertolt 
Brechtand his musical collaboratorsto 'agitprop?theatre troupes;all sawin the 
Russian Revolution an inspiring model that the shortlived November 1918 
revolution in Germany had sought to emulate. 

The artists so-called Novemzpe7g1Ubjpbpe, which aimed to keep alive the politi- 
cal ideals of that attempted revolution, marked a historical moment in which 
modernism still had the potential to develop as a deliberately politicized cul- 
tural "opposition movement.9 But in that Same year of 1918, Rachmaninov 
and Stravinsky, both mempbers of the Russian aristocracy and opponents of 
the Revolution, had severed their ties with their native coUntry; Stravinsky - 
as Significant a representative of musical modernism in the period as Schoen- 
berg - was a Signatory to a declaration issued by Russian artists in France 
bewailing the “martyrdom2: of their homeland and repudiating the 'sinister? 
Bolsheviks.19 

Fromthebeginning oftheperiod,the myth ofan artisticmodernism embrac- 
ing common objectives is dispelled by any closer consideration of its protago- 
nists” circumstances, politics, and affiliations. Where the anti-bourgeois KUTt 
Weill and Hanns Eisler represented the politically committed far Left, aim- 
ing to mobilize the working class in opposition to capitalism and the rise of 

7 Extract 他 om Count Harry Kesslers diary for 24 December 1918. Quoted in Anton Gil 4 Duxzce 
petoyeel FUa1les: Berlit getmeex e TS, London, 1993, p. 26. 
8 Georg Grosz (ed.), 7Tpe Face ofthe Ra Class, London, 1984, p. 26. 


9 See Peter Gay, Teiyiaz Culttye: THe Oxkideras Jsiden Harmondsworth, 1974, p. 11o0. 
10 Burbank, 7We7z 帮 2 友 -Cexztxj WMSic, p. 87. 
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fascism, Stravinsky?”s plea on behalf of "Russian citizens of the liberal profes- 
Sionsseemed intended moreformiddle-class idealistsforwhom theBolshev 让 
Revolution was the embodiment of the "politics” they opposed. “Music, as a 
cultural metaphorforauniversal language ofhumane idealism, was Practically 
deconstructedbytheever-proliferatingand increasinglymutuallyantagonistic 
groupings, movements,and class affiliations that characterize the cultural pol- 
itics of the period. Nor were the methods of artistic revolution clear: against 
the popujlist tendencies of revolutionary socialists must be set the idealist- 
isolationistprogrammeofSchoenberg's1918VienneseVerein firmusikalische 
Privatauffiihrungen (Society for Private Musical Performances), whose crusad- 
ing zeal on behalf of new music discarded the wider audience-educating PUT- 
poseofthepre-warVereinigungschaffenderTonktinstler(CreativeComposers” 
Association) (19o4-5) in favour of attentive gatherings of willing initiates and 
devotees. The Society?s rules required members to refrain from applause and 
excluded the critics,who were seen by Schoenberg as aretrogressiveand insu 仔 
ficiently professional group who tended to confirm the worst prejudices of 
middle-class concertgoers without extending their sympathies or adding to 
their knowledge. 

The exuberantly crusading, contestatory, and decentring musical-cultural 
enthusiasms of the early 192os spawned a proliferation of groupings, associ- 
ations, Specific-interest festivals, and journals. The International Society for 
Contemporary Music (1922), Varese's International Composers" Guild (1922)， 
the modernist Donaueschingen Chamber Music Festival (1921)，the high- 
Status and relatively conservative Salzburg Festival (192o), and the journals 
ZHUNS1RBUGtter des 471b1UC (Vienna 1919)，MWSiC & Zetters (London 192o), and 
Melos (Berlin 192o) all came into being in the early post-war years. Each played 
a part in the institutionalization of the modernist musical discourse of tonal 
“collapse?and stylistic experimentation,as ofthe relevant critical oppositions 
and exclusions. 

Significantamongstthe exclusions werethevery spheres ofmusical-cultural 
practice in which tonality had manifestly not “collapsed, been superseded by 
Serialism, or disfigured and ironized in the modes of ostensibly “wrong-note'” 
tonal pastiche found in the neoclassicism of Stravinsky, the witty performances 
of the Russian Prokofiev and members of "Les Six in Paris or later, in the 
Sinewy quasi-tonality of Hindemith. In this respect a primary excluded area 
Was that of recreative musical practice. The old music-historical narrative of 
modernism?sadvance through pioneering composers,， works, and styles was 
rooted in Romantic idealism, for all its rejection of Romantic manners, and 
had little interest in the history of music as socio-cultural Practice. As a result 
it gave little hint of the extent to which the major institutions of European 
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culture - the concert halls, the opera houses, for example - managed more 
Or less to function throughout the First World War and rapidly relaunched 
themselves in its wake. 


Post-war continuities and nevw media 


The repertoires and even many of the performers in major concert series and 
opera seasons lookedhardly differentin the inter-waryears from howtheyhad 
before 1914. The re-establishment ofsuch institutions Was often a key issue of 
national prideand sensed national identity asthenightmare ofthe warreceded. 
Ifanything, theaudience for traditional classical music” continued to expand 
during the period of Furtwingler”s association with the Berlin Philharmonic 
(from 1922). Mechanical recordings began to play a significant role, extend- 
ing concert halls and opera stages into virtual space accessible in every Urban 
living room. The arrival of the phonograph, and then of radio (from 1923 in 
Germanylli), at prices the "man in the streeb could aftford - as he undoubtedly 
could by the later 192os and probably earlier - introduced what Adorno and 
Horkheimer would call the culture industry” (Dialectic of BUGRteMM1ENt 1947). 
The derision and critical intent with which they did so helps to explain the 
other great repression ofthe conventional narrative ofmusical modernism and 
the collapse of tonajlity: the whole sphere of popular culture, with its myriad 
venues, media,and modes ofdissemination and its own patterns ofchangeand 
development, not to mention the range of its "products” (from the Sciagye, OF 
hit-song, to the operetta world of Johann Strauss and Offenbach, with its own 
contemporary composers like Oscar Straus and Franz LehdD). 

Recreative performance and the popular sphere intersected most produc- 
tively, however in and around the new medium of filjm. Although silent film 
had been growing as a form of popular entertainment before the war, it Was 
during the 192os that purpose-built movie theatres made their first really self 
confidentappearances in German as in other European cities.America was the 
powerhouse of a new, international movie-industry that, before the arrival of 
Sound, had few problems with ljanguage barriers. But film was also one of the 
keyartforms ofVWeimar Germany,and some ofits mostfamous productions - 
THe CapbietorDyCainyaii (RobertVWiene 1919), Nosferatf (FE. W. Murnau 1921)， 
and Metrobpolii (Fritz Lang 1926) - played a role in shaping the new medium 
andalmostpopularizing the world ofGerman expressionist drama and design. 
During the course of the decade an ever-expanding body of musicians was 


11 See Christopher Hailey,"Rethinking Sound: Musicand Radio in Weimar Germany”,in Bryan Gilliam 
(ed.)， Masic Old Pet0NCe 020121G 友 e Teiiar Rebxplic Cambridge, 1994, PPp. 13-36. 
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involved in accompanying film performances, from the humble improvising 
pianist to full orchestras playing elaborately manufactured scores comprising 
Prescribed or specially chosen extracts from existing music. (More rarely, the 
music was Specially written.) 

Inthepresence offiljm,musictookonanencyclopediccharacter,possessed of 
all the representational and associative significance that was both scorned and 
theoretically "managed bythe factionalized music critics and theorists ofhigh 
culture, be their sympathies traditionalist or modernist, From the bold mod- 
ernistexperimentation ofMeisel (for THpe Battespzb Potepi ,1925)to the med- 
leys ofsalon items,opera extracts, the latesthit songs,and operettanumbers of 
the improvising pianist, music for films reflected the wider musical experience 
and diversity ofthe period with a comprehensiveness that was matched by no 
other musical or music-related medium. Only with the advent of sound film 
at the end of the 192os would the almost metamusical practice of film scor- 
ing be preserved in ways that were merely hinted at in the rapidly scattered 
Or destroyed manuals, printed cue-sheets, and specially prepared scores of the 
'Silenb era. 

In amongstthe music plundered by the film accompanists would have been 
examples of popular songs and the imported, city-night-life-evoking jazz and 
ragtime thatwas extending the image ofso-called "negro music, hitherto rep- 
resented by the sentimentalized songs and spirituals that were being collected 
andpublishedbeforethisperiod.Asitpermeatedthepopularmusicscene,"jaZZ2 
(in whatever fake or bowdlerized form) simultaneously became the emblem- 
atically embodied sound of popular pleasure and a key signifier of the threat 
Such pleasure posed to traditional high culture, often figured as a foreign or 
external threat to Culture itself. Associated with the Primitive and unbridled， 
jazz was both the liberating sound ofa new world of unfettered freedom and 
Sensuality, and the harbinger ofa polluting infection ofviolent "primitivism:>. 
Both sides ofthe Weimar-period discourse about jazz - a discourse echoed in 
different ways right across Europe - are evoked in a passage from Hermann 
Hesse's 1927 novel Deyr StejbjpeWo 态 whose central character (Harry Hallen is 
in early middle age and suftering a culturally located form of what we might 
now call a "mid-life crisis>:; 


From a dance-hall there met me as 工 passed by the strains of lively jazz music， 
hot and ravw as the steam of raw flesh. I stopped for a moment. This kind of 
Imusic, much as I detest it, had always had a secret charm for me. Jazz was 
repugnant to me and yet ten times preferable to all the academic music of the 
day. For me, too, its ravw and savage gaiety reached an underworld of instinct 
and breathed a simple, honest sensuality . .. Compared with Bach and Mozart 
and real music it was, naturally a miserable affair; but so was all our artb al] 
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ouUr thought, all our makeshift culture in comparison with real culture. [. . .] 
Amiably and unblushingly negroid, it had the mood of childlike happiness. 
There was something ofthe Negro in it something oftheAmerican, who with 
all his strength seems so boyishly fresh and childlike to us Europeans.2 


Class, race and Zeltojper jaZzZ 


Allusions to jazz and other forms of lighe music (meaning popular enter- 
tainmentor dance music) in works byhigh-culture modernists have often been 
readas'reflectionsoforhomagesto theworldofmass culture. In Practice they 
Should probably be interpreted equally as having sought to absorb or appPro- 
Priate such material in a spirit that was as much nervous as it was liberal. As 
Stylisticimports,the compleximplications ofsuch allusions paralleled those of 
the potentially paternalistic (occasionally even condescending) incorporation 
of "folk'” material into such different musical worlds as those of the ethno- 
graphically punctilious Bela Bartok in Hungary or the nationally cherished 
Ralph Vaughan Williams in England. Both composers constructed a musical 
persona in which modern and traditional elements were joined, in a many- 
亿 ceted discourse, with the politics of nationalism - which were increasingly 
conditioning the mass music-education policies of many European countries. 

The Carinthian melody in Bergs powerfully Romantic-expressionistViolin 
Concerto (1934-5) bears comparison with such appropriations in the music of 
each ofthe above-mentioned composers and with thebeer-garden dance music 
in Berg?s TYozzecR (Act II scene iv). Both establish a performatively critical 
distance from the worlds of real Carinthians or dancing, drunken soldiers， 
rather in the way that Stravinsky”s 1938 "Dumbarton Oaks Concerto - to take 
just one example - distances itself from the entertainment music it evokes， 
名 sing baroque co7cextog1osso form with the rhythms and mannerisms ofurban 
jazziness for the delectation of a rich American patron and an elite audience 
of "modern-music” buffs. All three works insistupon the category of serious 
musicand constructan audience whose attitude towards popular mass culture 
was highly ambivalent. 

The issues were resonantly thematized in a key operatic work ofthe period 
Whose smash-hit premiere took place in 1927, just two years after that of 
TYozzecR. 1ot2 siet af (Johnny Strikes Up) did more than just appropriate 
Or adapt jazz-band: idioms.13 As virtually the defining example of the genre 


12 Hermann Hesse, Stebpjpeomolf (tr. Basil Creighton), London, 1965, pp. 46-7. 

13 For a 包 ]ler description see Susan Cookss discussion in the present volume (pp. 178-8o), and for 
包 rther discussion J. Bradford Robinson， "Jazz Reception in Weimar Germany: In Search of a Shimmy 
Figure” in Gilliam (ed.),，Mzxsic azd Pez 思 tlCe Go11UG 切 e Teba7 Rebxblic, pp. 107-34. 
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of Zeitojpey (operas dealing with modern Urban life and replacing the swords 
and spears of Wagnerian mythology with automobiles, steam trains,and tele- 
phones), 1o7ty made the reputation of its composer, ErnstKrenek. A pupil, in 
both Vienna and Berlin, of Franz Schreker - of whom more later - 区 reneles 
earlier and indeed subsequentaftfiliations were with high modernism and sub- 
Sequently more conventional forms of anti-conventionality. The message of 
Jo11tD, however, was different. Depicting the confrontation ofhigh and low art 
through the characters ofthe composer Maxand thenegrojazzmusician Jonny 
(and more specificallythrough the symbolism ofthe stolen Amati violin which 
Jonny uses for his jazz), the opera?s final chorus announces the end ofthe old 
world:“The newworlds coming shining across the sea to take over old Europe 
With the danceD14 

It was, in its way, as new and exciting as it sounds, and yet on a deeper level 
it documents the institutionalization of discourse about the high-low divide 
which the Nazis would subsequently seek to administer with such devastat- 
ing commitment. Two related contradictions in particular make 1o7701 a key 
German work of the late 192os, beyond the statistical facts of its success as a 
jazzopera" preaching cultural renewalthrough popular dance; thefirstis inter- 
nalto thework,thesecond related to its reception.ThatMax?sbourgeois world 
ofidealisticmodernism andJonny?*sworld ofpopularjazzfailto fuseis revealed 
notonlybytheapparently either/or nature oftheir opposition, butalso by the 
fact that the operars musical manners and rhetoric are clearly xzot 'renewed> by 
the jazz idiom. Outside the coztdetjeibefinale,the route to genuine renewal 
is signalled only in those moments when Jonny and his love, the Parisian hotel 
maid Yvonne, express their ironic (dis-)affection in the antiroperatic perfor- 
mance of a vaudeville-style song-and-dance routine with recurring refrain; 让 
is the "lower orders" (one ofthem a racially marked outsiden who threaten the 
higher form in which they appear. That the liberal message (evidently what 
Krenek 'intended>?) was compromised by its demonstration of what high cul- 
ture feared from mass culture is emphasized by the way in which the period 
discourse of racism spiralled out of and back onto 1o7]t) in curious ways， 

Second, although Hanns Eisler found 1o7z7m "stodgy and petty-bourgeois”,55 
the dominant conservative response Was to brand the opera a manifestation 
of threatening negro-jazz decadence. Its moral authority in that respect Was 
retrospectively confirmed in the shameful caricature image ofthe negro Jonny 
Playing his saxophone and wearingaStar ofDavid (equating "blaclke:,jazz?,and 
"Jewishness?) that appeared on the front cover of Hans Severus Zieglers pam- 
phletaccompanying the 1938 Nazi'"“Entartete Musik'” exhibition in Diisseldorf. 


14 Authors translation. 
15 John Willetb 7He New Sob1iet: 47t0Nd Politics zi 切 e TTetiay Period 1977-33,，London, 1978, p. 167. 
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Nolessrevealing in this context, however'is theunembarrassed accountbythe 
firstMunich Jonny(Alfred Jergemofhowthedisruptive racistjeersthat greeted 
hisappearancesin thetheatre gave Wayto relieved cheersafterthe performance， 
When he appeared at the stage door, out of make-up, to reassure the hecklers 
that he was really” white after all.16 The opera that threatened cultural norms 
could also be seen to reinforce them, depending upon the circumstances. 


Cultural politics and merchandising in Vienna 


Oddestofalltheanomalies of71o7W2s reception was the furore in Vienna, where 
its premiere took place onjly a few weeks distant from that of another, very 
different opera by Jewish composer Erich Wolfgang Korngold: Das ztdey 
der Deljiaxte. The continuing, ifwaning, cultural power of opera was demon- 
Strated by the linked merchandising at the time of the premieres of two new 
kinds of cigarette (cheaper "Jonnys: and more lavishly and decadently Pack 
aged “Helianes). Less amusing was the anti-1o711 campaign in which young 
Viennese brownshirts found their orchestrated opposition to the Ne&ge7-ojpe7 
(negro opera) SuUpported by the leading conservative music critic in Viennay 
Who happened to be both a Jew and Erich Korngold?s father.27 

Once again aesthetic conservatism Seems to map directly onto right-wing 
political conservatism，or at least onto the kind of idealistic “anti-politics” 
that provided the comforting space in which darkly real political impulses 
could breed unchecked by critical anxiety. Philosophers of the Marxist Frank- 
furt Institute for Social Research (founded in 1923), particularly Adorno and 
Horkheimer, would consistently link cogently argued analyses ofthe manipu- 
lative and commodifying character of mass-cultural entertainment with their 
criticism of the kinds of bourgeois high art (Vagner, Richard Strauss) which 
Shunned the lonelier, but still potentially redemptive, path of an artistic mod- 
ernism that defined itself precisely by rejecting bourgeois gratification and 
approval - and the financial security such approval brought with it. It is pre- 
cisely into this compelling equation that 71070) sielt QU Whose fashionable 
SUcCcess in Opera houses across Europe netted Krenek and his Viennese pub- 
lisher(Universal Edition)such un-modernistrewards,introducesaconfusingly 
random term. 

One might even propose a certain community of Purpose and effect, dif- 
ferentiated more by the class affiliations than the conflicting political out- 
look of their audiences，between works like 囊 eliae and /101y，SsSubsuming 


16 Jergers account is quoted on the sleeve ofthe 1964 Philips recording of 7oxzxty SbietaxtF (SAL 3498). 
17 Brendan G. Carroll, 7Tje Zast Prodigy: 4 Biogjabjy oFE1ich Toza19 Komgold, Portland，OR,，1997， 
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both in an expanded notion of "popular culture defined by its opposition 
to high modernism. As a quasi-symbolist mystery play deploying all the musi- 
caland scenic techniques oflate-Romantic transformation and transfiguration 
Opera-itspost-Pajsifzlrelativesare Strausss GUNtraMand DieFyaUKOHe SCHatte7 
and Pfitzner?s Paulestritla - Das Tadey der Feliate seemas entirely a product of 
the world of Krenek'"s Max, light years removed from that ofJonny?s jazz and 
Zeitojbernaturalism.Yetits failure in comparison with 1o77 oreven Korngold?s 
ownearlier DietoteStadt(1921)didnotconverthimtothemartyrspath ofmod- 
ernismy in the manner of Schoenberg. Instead, it reawakened his earlier, often 
mischievously sceptical attitude to Second Viennese School earnestness. That 
SCepticism now led him to turn his back on aesthetic pretensions (although 
he believed Eeeaxze to be one of his finest works), and to fall in with Max 
Reinhardbs nostalgicand ostensiblyapolitical revivals ofViennese operetta.It 
Was an association that would lead in turn to his first Hollywood commission 
in 1934: an arrangement of Mendelssohn?s 4 MidswjtE7 NAtS Dea music 
for the Warner Brothers film version of Reinhardt's celebrated staging ofthe 
play. A series of filjm scores followed, one ofthe most unlikely ofwhich - 7Ne 
4dveztyes ofRopbim Food, with Errol Flynn and Olivia de Havilland - almostlit- 
erally savedKorngold?s life: itafforded him, at the time of Hitlers 47ScULss of 
Austria in 1938, the physical and financial security to getthe rest of his family， 
along with other friends and acquaintances, out of Austria and the clutches of 
the Nazis. 

That chain ofevents does notof itself'redeem> those movies or their Scores 
as SOmehow harbouring greater moral weight or significance than the not 
dissimilar movies that ordinary Germans and their all-too-ordinary masters 
wereenjoying in Nazi Berlin, Munich, or Vienna. It does, however,emphasize 
themultivalentcomplexity ofthatevermorewidelyavailable sphereofpopular 
artistic entertainment whose catholic embrace included, by the late 192os， 
aspects of traditional high culture, early-twentieth-century modernism, and 
the more sentimentaland "escapist manners ofoperetta, popular Italian opera, 
hit-songs or ScA4qge, and mass-entertainment cinema. The threat to inherited 
high-culture orthodoxy often confused and pained its first generation adepts; 
Korngold himself occasionally bemoaned the relative “worthlessness” of his 
work in Hollywood as compared to the products, however commodified, of 
his 192os aspirations to “great CoOmposer Status， 


The symphony and the embattled survival 
of the "Great Composer” 


That many were eager to consume Greatness is demonstrated by the way in 
which the Finnish symphonistJean Sibelius began atthat period to consolidate 
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his international reputation as the seeker ofinspiration in Nature: he fostered 
avisionary cragginess ofappearance that was celebrated in photographs whose 
numberincreased in inverseproportionashis outputdwindled into the famous 
“Silence that followed 7zjpioia in 1925. Careful attention needs to be paid (and 
has been, by James Hepokoski among others) to the musical content of and 
the forms of popular response to those symphonies. The 192os and 3os were 
Significant decades notonlyfor continuingsymphoniccomposition (including 
the last symphonies of Sibelius and the first seven by Shostakovich), but also 
for enthusiastic symphonic reception, latterly aided by gramophone record- 
ings.Thatthe Sibelius symphonies were written offbyAdorno and other high 
modernists as nationalisb, essentially popular and therefore lacking in gen- 
uine contemporary relevance, contrarily Stresses their relevance, along with 
Such other symphonies as Shostakovichys Fourth，Fifth, and Seventh: they 
became sites of musical expression and experience in which power and nos- 
talgia, “heroic” engagement, escape, jamentation, or euphoric communal cel- 
ebration could be figured in ways that were immediately decipherable in the 
COnCcert hall or the newly available Privacy of home listening", but endlessly 
refractable, negotiable, or even deniable in verbal commentaries and critical 
discourse. 

The modernist discussion of popular symphonies seemed often designed to 
block or neutralize their sympathetic critical elucidation; the same could be 
said ofhigh-culture discussion of operetta, 9cpiager, or popular Italian opera， 
forreasons thatwWereas passionatelyfeltastheywere marked byfears ofsinister 
manipulative intent. The expression of those fears could, as we have seen in 
the caseof jazz, betray curiousand often compromising forms of psychological 
anxiety.Acasein pointwould bethespiritedly ironicand yetoddlyambivalent 
psychosexual analysis of recent musical history which the German modernist 
criticAdolfWeissmann published in 192o, with quirkily erotic illustrations by 
Michael Fingesten, as Dey EN7Gextde Gaztell; Ttjb1e5SSio1ENl NOez ds Byotcpe ide7 
WU5iR. His treatmentof'modern? musical developmentasahistory ofthe ever- 
changingand ever more unbridled and explicit expression of eroticism began， 
and possibly ends, as almost a homage to the decadent Nietzscheanism of the 
189os, reinterpreted in the spirit of Freud. The ambivalent tone of his cultural 
criticism was nevertheless sharpestin theessayon Puccini,where Weissmann2s 
humorouslyliberal franknessaboutandenthusiasm for musical sensuajlity gave 
Way to satirical disapproval: 


Pucciniisamasteroftheartofpersuasion.Inthehotelsand cafeshewhispers in 
theKapellmeistersear: With mynotesyouwill conquer.In NewYork,London， 
Berlin, Paris - the same spectacle of seduction by Puccinis cantilenas . . . the 
refinement in the mix of passion and brutality - which sounds a thousand 
notes of remorse Over the lost delicacy of Bopee and yet Which is the real 
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Puccini - through its Success the opera-Writer contaminates the world. Even 
in Germany it scares all metaphysics out of people?s souls - people who donft 
exXperience intoxication [Raxscp] but want to imagine it ofthemselves in order 
to get its effect. 


Puccixisytxs has become a sickness . . .18 


Once again the manipulative and even“contaminating” popular Sphere， 
opposed by modernists and conservatives alike，proves to have embraced a 
wide diversity of genres and social "classes of music, whose sole common fea- 
ture Was the keenly sensed threat posed by their increasing economic and cul- 
tural power. Perhaps, indeed, a truly 'alternative” linear history of the period， 
the one that does the mostjustice to the changing economic and social circum- 
Stances ofmusical practiceand experiencethat mark it,would cutadescending 
path throughtheparallelismsand simultaneities ofmodernistand conservative 
Positionsand aspirations: "descending”,thatis, particularly in terms ofthe pre- 
war class Structure and the various aesthetic manners and ideals that helped to 
define it. Many followed that path, sometimes willingly, sometimes driven by 
economic and political forces beyond their control. Richard Tauber did so in 
an interestingly representative way. 


Tauber: a 1920S SUperstar 


Whereas composers could take refuge in the hope that their unplayed works 
would one day find an audience, performers were (and are) more closely con- 
Strained bythetastesandenthusiasms oftheirtime.A professional singer must 
to Some extent temper his or her idealism to cultural and economic circum- 
Stances. The gradual expansion of the paying popular audience for music had 
been a feature of European musical history since the eighteenth century, PerT- 
haps earlier, but the threatto conventional musical culture and the canon that 
audiences” changing tastes had always been Understood to represent seemed 
to be realized with renewed force in the 192os and 3os. This was undoubtedly 
true in Austria and Germany. While the early recording and commodifying of 
voices likethatofEnrico Caruso could beheld to have played a part in preserv- 
ing and "freezing' moments of cultural practice for the delectation of all, the 
careertrajectory ofRichard Tauberreveals something more dynamicaboutthe 
Processes of change that were already at WorK. 

Itsmainspan fitsquitecloselyinto theinter-warperiod.BorninLinzin1891， 
the son of actors, his route to eventual success had been mapped initially by 
enthusiasticaspiration ratherthanthediscovery ofanaturaltalent. His parents” 


18 Adolf Weissmann，PDer KUGezL2 Ga1te1t: TtjyeSSiO1E11 bey da5 Eyoticpe ii der WMS， Regensburg， 
1920, pp. 55-6. 
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earlyseparationand divorceaftorded him wideexperience ofthestage,musical 
andnon-musical(thetwoalternated orwerelinkedin mosttheatres),ashespent 
time with both his mother and his father, who in 19o3 was engaged by the 
Court Theatre in Wiesbaden. There the young Tauber developed an idolizing 
devotiontothetenor Heinrich Hensel,forwhomheactedas dresserforawhile. 
Wagner played a significant part in this devotion,and Tauber later claimed to 
have smuggled Hensels Zopexg1i costume out of the theatre and had himself 
Photographed in it.19 It was Hensel who eventually helped his father to send 
him to study at the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfurt. He excelled at piano， 
composition, and conducting; for a time he even attempted to earn money 
as a silent-film accompanist, until his father intervened. Aspirations to Study 
Singing were thwarted largely by his inappropriate devotion to VWVagner as a 
SouUrce of audition material. It was the teacher Carl Beines in Freiburg who 
eventually took him on, having persuaded him that his light tenor voice Was 
Unsuited to Wagner but potentially perfect for el cazto. 

Taubers passionate imaginative commitment to the world of fantastic 
musical theatre and Wagner was, of course, common in that period, wphen 
theatre and opera catered to the emotional needs of a middle-class audience 
with a voracious appetite for dramatic sensation. The way in which that audi- 
ence would subsequently flow into the wider and even less “exclusive” one for 
the newly expanding medium of film - clearly seen as an advancing threat by 
composersand entrepreneurs ofhigh-cultureopera-isappropriately signalled 
not only by Taubers brief pianistic connection with the cinema, but also by 
his fascination for photography and film (the latter would lead him to acquire 
his own camera and projector equipment long before such things were com- 
mon domestic property). Some of his earliest operatic roles, alongside Mozart 
and the rest were at Dresden in recently composed operas by Richard Strauss 
(DeyRosezRavalie, 47iadite QUFNaxos. Given the developing senseofthe danger 
posed byfilm to conventional theatre and opera it is interesting that StrausSS 
Own agreement to participate in a film version of Dey Rosepayalier in 1925 
Was Secured in part by Hofmannsthals judicious assurance that it would not 
threaten the "real opera but rather whet people”s appetite for it.2 

By 1915, when Tauber (who was exempted from military service) had more 
orless sightread his waythrough47iadzpe atshortnotice,under Strausss baton， 
hewas,impressivelyenough,beginningtoachievehis dream.Thankstoitscon- 
ductor Ernst von Schuch, the important opera house in Dresden was closely 
asSociated with the foremostliving German opera composer (it had staged the 


19 Napier-Tauber, Ricpard THNber, PP. 31-2. 
20 See Peter Franklin, "Movies as Opera (Behind the Great Divide)), in Jeremy Tambling (ed.), 4 NzzAt 
2 t 纺 e Obera: Media Rebyesetatio1s orOjpera, London, 1994, pp. 77-11o; PP. 91-2. 
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Premiere of Sajoe, amongst other Strauss operas), whose own high-culture 
career path from Wilhelmine modernist to conservative-ideajlist President of 
Goebbels?sReicpsmUWSiREaNtIerin 1933-4Shadowedthedevelopmentofonesig- 
nificantstratuminthemulti-layered historical picturethatIhavebeenbuilding 
up.ButStrausswas notthe onlyliving opera composer in whose works Tauber 
Sang. D?Albert (Tiejzazd, Die 如 te 4UIe1]) was in his repertoire, as was Kienzl 
(Dey Eu1geli1t010110); So too, even more interestingly, were Franz Schreker and 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold. During the 192os Tauber sang Fritz in Schrekers 
highly successful 1912 opera Deyr epe Ka1g, and created the role of Elis in 
Vienna, when Der Scpatzg1ipbger was first performed there in 1922. He was also 
to become a celebrated Paul in Korngold?s 192o hit Die 如 如 Stxd 矿 22 

The word hib isappropriate to all three ofthe last-mentioned operas. Their 
COmposers were both associated in slightly different ways with pre-war "new 
music in Viennai Schreker was a “Nextbjem friend ofSchoenberg and had con- 
ducted the first performance of Czeliedey, while Korngold had been praised 
as a child prodigy by Mahler and partly trained by the conductor and com- 
poser Alexander Zemlinsky, another friend of Schoenberg”s. Although they 
became forgotten in the wake of the Second World War, their considerable 
period significance was in a sense attested by the critical opprobrium that 
their new works began to reap in the later 192os. Before Nazi anti-Semitism 
Uprooted or (in Schrekers case) effectively killed all the above-mentioned 
composers, modernist and traditionalist critical narratives together turned 
Upon composers Such as Schreker, with his “regressive” fairy-tales and oper- 
atic“penny-dreadfulscomposed tohis ownlibretti,and his intoxicating useof 
Sound-colour. Korngold fared even worse, given his compromised position as 
the son ofVienna?s leading anti-modernist critic. His Straussian and Puccinian 
Die 如 妇 Stadt seven years prior to Das Tadey der Deliate, even included its 
own foregrounded 'Scpiagqe,specifically introduced as a debilitatingly nostal- 
gic sentimental song (Gliick das mir verblieb?); appropriately enough, Tauber 
recorded itin Berlin with Lotte Lehmann in 1924. (This was anostalgic year, in 
which Thomas Mann?s DerZaxpberbge1g,with its extendedmeditationon the pre- 
1914 German mentality,was firstpublished,sellinganunprecedented number 
ofcopies; in Vienna,Alma Mahler published heredition of Mahlers letters and 
the facsimile ofthe uncompleted Tenth Symphony.) 

TherewasalittleofTauberinallthreeofhisKorngoldandSchrekerroles. His 
Susceptibility to sentimental songs, like Paul in Die 如 如 Stadt shaped the latter 
Partofhis careerandthecharacter ofhisfame.Hemustalsohavehadsomething 
Special to give to Schreker's Fritz,thepoorboyin DezjeieKa17 Who goes offto 


21 See Carroll, Tje Zast Prodigy, p. 151. 
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Search forthe'distantsound? thatwill securehissuccessasacomposer; similarly 
to Elis the minstrel in Derscpatzg1ibger- the opera which Schreker completed， 
as he noted optimistically on the manuscript, on "12 November 1918 (on the 
day of the declaration of the German-Austrian Republic and the union with 
the German Reich!) and which went on to achieve widespread success in 
German opera houses during the Weimar Republic.2 The songs which Elis 
Sings, accompanying himself on a magical lute, reach peoples hearts, but the 
lute seems symbolically to perform its own modernist self-critique in that its 
Strings vibrate not only in sympathy with human pain but also in response to 
the nearby Presence of precious stones, jewels, and gold. The ideajlist artist is 
thus condemned to attractunwanted worldly rewards for his artistic integrity 
and emotional honesty; in Dey Scpatzg1iber the blame symptomatically 人 alls 
upon Els, the forest exz7le jztxle with whom Elis falls in love. 

Schrekers proto-modernisttendency to provide Music itselfwith both con- 
crete and symbolic roles in his operas was accompanied by an intriguing turn- 
of-the-century tendency to figure its gender as problematically feminine, as 计 
buying in to the modernists” critical penchant for the discursive feminization 
not only of his own music but also of the whole popular sphere. In a quite 
literal way, Els is very nearly the death of Elis: her sexual feelings are fixed so 
firmly upon a horde of stolen jewels, like the Queen who had once owned 站 
and "dreams aboutit...asifitwerealover,thatshe usesher attractiveness to 
seduce male admirers into obtaining pieces ofthe jewellery in various under- 
hand ways,before having them murdered (hence her initial interestin Elis and 
his lute). In Der 庆 7mze Kg, Fritz?s abandoned girlfriend Grete is condemned 
to a still more revealingly complex history before she re-encounters Fritz as 
the relatively successful composer of the opera we have been watching. Her 
initial attempt to follow him had led her into prostitution, first rather grandly 
in Venice but Subsequently on the streets of the modern city where Fritz2?s 
opera is being premiered. She has heard part of it from the gallery (or was 站 
a cheap Stehplatz?, been “swept away” and collapsed - hence her removal to 
the nearby cafe where, in Act III, we hear snatches of De je KaNI drifting 
from thenearbytheatre.Buttheailing Fritz?s problem proves to be greater: his 
continuing sense of dissatisfaction is dispelled, all too late, by the realization 
that he had wrongly ignored the beauty of Nature - and the girl he had le 人 
behind. He dies in her arms as the curtain falls. 

Whilebriefsynopseshardlydojusticetothemusicaland dramaticcomplexity 
ofsuch works,they conveySsomething oftheiroutwardly sentimental and even 


22 See Matthias Brzoska, “An Opera for the Republic: Der Scpatzg7hpe, booklet accompanying the CD 
Set of Franz Schreker: Der Scpatzg16per 101der Gerd 41byecht (Capriccio 6oo1o-2, 1989), pp. 11 and 22, and 
Christopher Hailey, PaN2z ScpyeRer 1878-193 和 4 Cial Biogyab 思 ,Cambridge, 1993, PP. 99-10o9, p. 142. 
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Proto-cinematic character, as seen from the viewpoint of critical modernism 
duringthe gathering political and economic crisesofthe middle and late 192os. 
Grete is almost literally turned from Romantic Muse into the most ordinary 
of listeners who, as Brecht memorably suggested, flocked to bourgeois opera 
to be "transported into a peculiar doped state, wholly passive .. . involuntary 
Victims ofthe unchecked lurchings of their emotions”,”3 to submit, in fact, to 
What Grete herselflongingly recalls as “die wilde Musik” - although for her it 
has acted benignly, giving her back the liberating dignity of recollection. This 
is not the place to consider the extent to which Schrekers sel 人 conscious sce- 
narios mighthave plotted an alternative,albeitvulnerably consumable form of 
modernism. Their evidently proto-cinematic qualities, musical ones not least， 
explain how they came to incite the kind of criticism that Korngold more 
intentionally courted during the same period, particularly following the fail- 
ure of Das Ttdeyder Teliaze. His own rather deliberate move into operetta - 
followed, as it turned outb by a highly successful defection to Hollywood - 
Prompts further consideration of the other highly successful contemporary 
opera composer (too successful from Adolf Weissmann?s perspective) with 
whom Tauber was closely associated in the 192os. That was Puccini. 

It is almost inevitable that he should have sung most of Puccinis major 
tenor roles. The composer had died in 1926, leaving unfinished his last opera 
727aNdot Which nevertheless rapidly achieved worldwide success in Alfano?s 
completedversion.TauberappropriatelycreatedtheroleofCalafattheGerman 
premiere of 72z7atdot in Dresden (1926) under Fritz Busch (it was to have been 
sung by Kurt Taucher, who developed a throat infection just days before the 
performance). Tauberxs November 1926 recordings of'Non piangere Litp and 
“Nessun dorma'” (as “O weine nicht, Liu? and "Keiner schlafe>) must have been 
amongstthe earliestrecordings ofmusic from that opera, which so resonantly 
exploredtheredeeming powerofloveina contextoftotalitarian state brutality， 
relished by a bloodthirsty chorus and wielded by another great jejtNe jztzle of 
that most fatal period. 

A relevant,， if historically compromised，supplement to early musical- 
historical accounts of the period is found in the very last book, published in 
Berlin in 1932,bytheAustrian Jewish music criticRichard Specht: hehad been 
a close friend of Mahler (and written two books about him), and a thought- 
名 1] supporter of Viennese modernism. It was a critical biography of Puccini， 
dedicated to Alma Mahler, in which Spechtsoughtto makeamends for his ear- 
lier Germanic inability to comprehend the ethos of modern Italian opera, and 
for his readiness to Subscribe to the discourse of German modernism which 


23 John Willett (ed.), Brecpt oz THeatre (2nd edn), London, 1974, p. 89. 
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demonized Pucciniasapopulistwhose operas one mightonlyenjoy, as itwere， 
in private, or with suitably condescending irony in public. By 1932 Spechthad 
come to believe thatthe apostles of'advanced: music "have no idea how sterile 
musical radicalism really is in the long run>: 


[they] preach the gospel according to Schoenberg while secretly enjoying the 
intoxication of Puccini, whose “unchaste” style they would be glad enough to 
imitate 过 only theyhad sufficient powers ofinvention; butthey really oughtto 
consider for a while the question of where the more honest artistic ideals are 
tobefound-inthemuchabused Puccini,orin the many present-daymusicians 
who are rather playing tricks [LU yexzpbexz] with music or else suffering 他 om 
the malady of'a progressive philosophy of life?.24 


Puccini himselfhad been interested in and was well aware of what was hap- 
peningin'newmusic (hisknowledgeofSchoenbergand Stravinskyis occasion- 
allydetectableintheoperarxsmusicallanguageandscoring).Hehad nevertheless 
nailed his colours very firmly to the mast of 'emotionalism: when he wrote to 
his librettists, Adami and Simoni, from Torre del Lago at the outset of the 
TiMNldot project: 


Putallyourstrength intoit,alltheresourcesofyourheartsand heads,and create 
formesomething which will make the world weep.They saythatemotionalism 
js asign ofweakness, butIlike to be weak! To the strong, so called, Ileave the 
triumphs that 人 包 de: for us those thatendure!25 


Whetherwelikeitornot theVWeimarperiodwas markedbytheincreasing suc- 
cess and wider dissemination ofthe music ofsuch “weakness”. Richard Tauber 
Was one of the singers who sailed no less deliberately on the crest of its wave. 
His second wife, Diana Napier, suggests that it was around the time of the 
premiere of7?zyaztdot (she in 人 包 ct dates the trend frfom the TYozzecR and Johann 
Strauss year of 1925) that Tauber began to include music by Johann Strauss 
and Franz Lehdar in his solo programmes,alongside more conventional Lieder- 
recital material that included Schumann, Richard Strauss, Grieg, and operatic 
arias.26 

But there was more to it. Certainly money, although Tauber was as inef- 
fectual and irresponsible in the management of his financial affairs as he Was 
Stylish in manner and appearance. The hyper-inflation period around 1923 
prompted him to demand the payment ofsome ofhis fees in gold, buthe reck 
lessly refused to enter into royaltyagreements with the producers ofhis highly 


24 Richard Specht, Giaco1O Prcczti THe Ma His ZN To (tr Catherine Alison Philips), London， 
1933，P. 179. 

25 Giuseppe Adami (ed.),， Zetters of Giaco1o Pyccixi (tr. Ena Makin), new edn rev. and introduced by 
Mosco Carner, London, 1974, p. 268. 

26 Napier-Tauber, Richayd Txtbem pp. 79-8o. 
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Successful gramophone recordings Until well into the 194os. There was also， 
as with Korngold and others, a deliberate and intentional aspect to Taubers 
move into the popular and sentimental world of Viennese operetta. He was 
to play a key role in Lehars later career, from his first appearance in ZSIUNILZ 
in 1923 - and more Specifically from his bestselling recording in that year of 
its main hit， “Hab: ein blaues Himmelbetb. Although not explicitly written 
for him, that song became the model for the focal "7Zypbeied of subsequent 
Lehdar works and ofadaptations made not only for Tauber, but with his close 
collaboration: Diana Napier (Tauber) suggests that her husband worked with 
Lehdironthe detailedcompositionand nuancing ofthese songs,one ofthe most 
人 包 mous of which was “Du bist mein ganZzes Herz” (better known in English as 
“You Are My Hearbs Delighb), created specifically for the Berlin revival of Die 
Jelbe 1acle as DasZLapd des Zhicpebs in 1929.2 Tauber was famous not only for 
his effectively poised and paced performance of these songs, but also for his 
fondness forbringingthehouse downbyencoring them in differentlanguages 
Or from Unexpected places in the theatre; on occasion he would appear in a 
box or even in the central aisle of the stalls, singing amongst his public. They 
lovedhim forit,whetherin thetheatre or in extempore performances atpublic 
events like the 1929 Berlin Six Day Cycle Race, where Tauber was Spotted in 
the grandstand of the vast Sportpalast, wearing his usual evening dress and 
monocle,and was coaxed down into the main arena for a brief performance.28 

It is clear that he enormously enjoyed what amounted to a 192os version 
of superstardom. During that first 1923 run of PyasyWita in Vienna - for What 
Tauber sensed to be the unsnobbish audience of the Theater an der Wien, as 
compared with that at the Staatsoper - he began to develop ideas which he is 
reported to have voiced later in an undated interview: 


Modern music - Yes, I am able to separate the singer from the composer - 工 
appreciate modern music. Stravinsky, Alban Berg, Schonberg, Krenek - 工 am 
Sympatheticand Iappreciate the technical construction, thealmostmathemat- 
ical accuracy ofsuch compositions, the new harmonies.Ienjoy reading a score 
by the great moderns. But such music cannot be sung - perhaps it should not 
be played? The modernist "paints” his music instead of feeling it. It is like a 
magnificent piece of machinery. The technical construction may be perfect - 
but it has no soul. Itis made, manufactured, not born.29 


Whatis interesting here is notsimplythe way in which the Romanticideology 
ofinspirational authenticity is expressed by someone who himselfoccasionally 
composed, and who clearly “manufactured” the 7Uxperlieder with Lehar to a 


27 Ibid., p. 93. 28 Ibid., pp. 1o4-6. 29 Ibid., p. 103. 
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high degree ofprecision; itis specifically how thatideologyis now reserved for 
aspecifically popular and jezj7jiatie musical style. 

After his death, another journalist ventured an ampbitious assessment of the 
Tauber phenomenon, recalling the Berlin premiere of Das Zazd desZhcpe 有 rs in 
1929,and 

the "little people'" from the suburbs who nightly filled the theatre to capacity- 
Tauber,LehirandthebrothersRotter[theproducers]wereprovidinganescape 
inaperiodofpolitical disintegrationoftheGermanReich.Whiletheshadowsof 
economic collapseand ofcivil war were rapidly falling over the capital, Tauber 
Sang at the Metropol Theatre and gave the Berliners a little ray of sunshine， 
which they so eagerly sought. He was the 'Squire" of the proverbial Castie 态 
Sbpua2tl into which everyone followed him, most ofall those who did not openly 
admitit. Hewasnotonlyanartistbutasignificantexpression ofthesociological 
character ofthe times.39 


Diana Napier herself pondered what it was that so endeared her husband to 
his public, probing further what she mightalmosthave called the sociological 
character of his popularity, not least in his later years in England and with 
reference to the sentimental films in which Tauber starred in the 193os. She 
quotes W.J. Elton from a 1935 edition of 有 pm TYeelby in which he proposed 
that 'family appeal was behind the universality of Taubers success: 


Would you take grandma to see Bing Crosby? Would you take mother to see 
Mae West or banjoist Bobby to hear a star such as Chaliapine? Naturally you 
Wouldn2tl 

On the other hand, would you have any fears about taking these assorted 
members of your 包 mily to see Richard Tauber in Bossom 7?M1e, Or in his new 
film 囊 eaxts Desi7e2?31 


VWhether affectionately or ironically intended, Elton had probably put his 
finger on it. Taubers celebrated, almost childlike enthusiasm for what he did 
carried his audiences with him, into a commodified and startlingly democra- 
tized performance of all that "music (of the "beautiful， good, and "classical” 
kind) had signified in European culture for the past century. Its emotional 
universality was as Urgently needed as ever, but it had been secured at a price: 
the price ofappearing to deny the fndamental character ofthe sensuality and 
Physicality it expressed, the Price of shared criticality, or opposition, even of 
politics. So great Was the need, and so powerful the cultural trope, that its 
emollient and affirmative qualities, like Taubers own, proved too welcoming， 
too ready to appease the most terrifying of unwanted guests in the name of 


30 Ibid., p. 121. 31 Ibid., p. 174. 
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“what fate ordains”. The formula is that of Chinese Sou Chong, who realizes 
at the end of Das Zazd des Zhicpebis that he must 'Ssilently bear” the pain of his 
beloved Lisa>s return to the pre-war Vienna from which he had hoped to woo 
her. Tauber, too, "loathed discords in music no lessthan in life and alwaystried 
to avoid anything which would make people sad; not the least of his concerns 
was to keep unpleasantthingsaway from himself3?: Diana Napiers fond diag- 
nosis helps to explain why Tauber, like Erich Korngold (who heard the news 
in Hollywood), was so shocked by Hitlers 47scpluss ofAustria in 1938 that he 
shut himselfinto his room for a full three days. 

Here atleastthe modernistanalysis wouldappearvindicatedi itis even more 
So by the fact that Lehir performances (like those of Puccini continued in 
blithelysinister fashion afterTauberhad been made stateless.One Jewish tenor 
was deemedhardly to matter when others were Prepared to take his place-and 
So the next batch of Berlin Lehadr recordings were made in 1939, with Anton 
Dermotare-recording Taubers'Deinistmein ganzes Herz?.(OtherLehdarhigh- 
lights were recorded byElisabeth Schwarzkopfand RupertGollwitsch.)There 
isagloomyappropriatenessaboutthe factthatTaubers 1936wWedding present 
to Diana Napier, in the year of the Berlin Olympics, had been the rights to an 
OPperetta of his own, called 7He 97497UI DTea7l. 

We smile and shake our heads at the faded and fated poignancy of it al]， 
but might do so no less at the hubris of the modernists” certainties, or of the 
idealist-socialist artist Kaithe Kollwitz?s response to a performance in Decem- 
ber 1918, under Richard Strauss, of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony - a worK 
Whose Bayreuth and Nazi appropriation in subsequent decades exemplifies 
the promiscuity of musical signification.'I was carried avway”, wrote Kollwitz， 
“swept up out of the partisan dust to heights of purest joy. Yes, in the Ninth 
there is socialism in its purest form. There is humanity, glowing darkly like a 
rose its deepest chalice drenched with sunlight.233 


Humanity eclipsed, or the undoing of'music' 


Before Taubers forgotten percentage of Jewish blood precipitated the last 
Phase of his career - he would eventually assume British nationality - he had 
alreadymadehis cinematic debutin whatwasbilled as thefirstfullysoundfilm 
made in Germany: 7c1.IUCUO Mie Mejy ol eter Pa (193o). In this he completed 
his journey from high art to sentimental kitsch. It was also a journey 切 7oUOIN 
the new media: he had been in the first wave of performers to cement their 
亿 me by means ofthe gramophoneand to becomeafamiliarvoice on the radio. 


32 Ibid., p. 1o3. 33 Gill, 4 Dazce petpyeet FUajles, p. 36. 
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To encounter Tauber, his monocle firmly in place, in one ofBerlin?s hotel cafes 
OF cabarets, with friends like Anton Kuh or Erich von Stroheim, would have 
been to be confronted with the simultaneities and stark contradictions of that 
feetingly wild, decadently liberal Weimar Berlin in which one could attend 
aFurtwingler concert before satisfying more or less any desire with the help 
of willing prostitutes and bold transvestites, in pornographic cinemas or nude 
reviews. In the supurbs and woods youthful TYzxzdervogyelathletes and commu- 
nal folksong singers were being courted or denounced by fascists, communists， 
theosophists.The pictureofmusicin the period isalwaysamontage ofunlikely 
fragments. Until 1934 Franz Schreker managed the Berlin Musikhochschule 
and taughtat the Prussian Academy of Arts alongside composers as divergent 
as Schoenberg, Busoni, Hindemith, and Pfitzner; meanwhile Otto Klemperer 
at the Kroll Oper was outraging brownshirt conservatives with Stravinsky”s 
Oedibxs ex and his 1929 constructivist-designed, modern-dress production 
of Wagners Dey jiegezde 矶 olitdey (which Siegfried Wagner denounced as 
天 ZWLto7bolspewisNNS). And still the "little people'" - the same little people who 
wouldlater stand by as Jewish shop and synagogue windows were Smashed on 
Kistxlnac1t- wereflocking to the Metropol to see Tauber in Lehar. 

Perhapsitwasappropriatethatheshouldhavespentthelastdecadeofhislife， 
the war years, based in England, where the high-versus-popular art equation 
remained still uncomplicated by the middle term of an effectively organized 
“modernise movementuntil the Britten,Auden,and Tippett generation began 
to make its presence felt in the mid-193os. Until then manifestations of mod- 
ernism were still reckoned alargely 'foreign?and “European” affair whose brief 
incursions into concert programmes or the creative imagination of Vaughan 
Williams (as in the 1935 Fourth Symphony) were not infrequently written o 住 
as Semi-pathological aberrations.The popular musical theatre was still, on one 
level, dominated by the 192os nostalgic sentimentality of Ivor Novello - with 
Strong family ties to that ofLehir - which had managed withouttoo much dif 
ficulty to accommodate the socialist Celtic revivalism of Rutland Boughton， 
whose Glastonbury Festival opera 7He VON Foxy had run for 216 consec- 
utive performances at the Regent Theatre, King's Cross, in 1922-3. With its 
faery folk and druids, it conjured up a grown-up J. M. Barrie 人 antasy world 
whosefinal vision was ofa pastoral Land ofthe Ever Young,where "Thelordly 
ones . .. play with lances / And are proud and terrible, / marching in the 
moonlight / With fierce blue eyes”. 

Taubers eyes tended to be anything but fierce, when they were not evok- 
ing the sparkle of pre-1914 Vienna. Although his habitually rather stiff stage 
movements, latterly made worse through illness, did not transfer well to the 
cinema Screen，Something of his charisma was caught in the 1937 film of 
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Paqgliacci (it was a cherished project to film a complete opera), and in his 
portrayal of a rather stoutand sad Schubert in the earlier Blossom 72Mie (1934). 
His death in 1948,just one year before those of Pfitzner and Richard Strauss， 
marked a cultural cadence more resonantly final than that brought about by 
the First World War. Most of the theatres in which he had triumphed were 
completely destroyed or were bombed-out shells, like the main Munich and 
Vienna opera houses. The crassly administered culture of Goebbels and his 
high-artassociates,amongstwhom StraussandVWilhelm Furtwinglerhad been 
numbered along with the acolytes of Bayreuth, had martyred “BtaztetpP (deca- 
dent) modernism so effectively that its critical triumph in the post-war yeafrs 
Was assured. Some came to believe that no other outcome was conceivable 
after the deliberate prostitution of high art and its traditional ideals during 
the Third Reichi the circumstances that led to Anita Lasker-VWallfisch play- 
ing the Schumann 77ixe7el to Dr Mengele in Auschwitz saw to that.34 Yet 
the continuities between operetta and the mid-twentieth-century musical， 
like those between the world of early-twentieth-century opera and that of 
mass-entertainment cinema (as traced in the careers of men like Korngold and 
Tauben, remind us that it was the coeXxistence of those forms with the con- 
ficting dissonances of many modernisms that made up the larger dialectical 
harmony,ifsuch one may call it ofEuropean musical culture between the wars. 
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Brave new worlds: experimentalism 
between the wars 


DAVID NICHOLLS 


Rich with a wealth of harmonics, the tremulous chorus mounted towards a 
climax, louder and ever louder - until at last, with a wave of his hand, the 
conductorletloosethefinal shattering noteofether-musicandblewthesixteen 
merelyhumanblowerscleanoutofexistence.ThunderinAfatmajor.Andthen， 
in all but silence, in all but darkness, there followed a gradual deturgescence， 
adiz1Uejido sliding gradually, through quarter tones, down, down to a faintly 
whispered dominant chord that lingered on (while the fiver-four rhythms still 
pulsed below) charging the darkened seconds with an intense expectancy. And 
at last expectancy was fulfilled. There was a sudden explosive sunrise, and 
Simultaneously, the Sixteen burst into song . . . 

Aldous Huxley, Bave Nem Jo (1932)! 


The sound ofa truck at fifty miles per hour. Static between the stations. Rain. 
Wewantto capture and control these sounds, to use them notas sound effects 
butas musical instruments . . . it is now possible to control the amplitude and 
frequency ofany one ofthese sounds and to give it a rhythm within or beyond 
the reach of the imagination . . . We can compose and perform a quartet for 
explosive motor, wind, heartbeat, and landslide . . . 

John Cage, "The Future of Music: Credo” (?194o) 


Prologue: Brave New Worlds 


If one major 人 acet of nineteenth-century music was its obsession with the 
Subjective Romanticlegacy ofE.I.A. Hofftmann(1776-1822)- ofthe'“sublime 
master” whose "high self-possession [is] inseparable from true genius，who 
"eads the listener imperiously forward into the spirit world of the infinite” 
and seals into his work "wonderful enchanting pictures and apparitions . . . 
with magic power3 - then its antithesis is found in the increasingly objective 


1 London, 1994, Chapter V/1. Further references to Bayve New Joxd will be to this Flamingo edition 


and will be given in parentheses in the text. 
2 In John Cage, Siiexce, London, 1968, pp. 3-6. 


3 Extracted from E. 工 A. Hoffmann, “Beethoven”s Instrumental Music [1813], in Oliver Strunk (ed.)， 


SOWCe Readi0gs 1 WMSiC istomy, rev. edn, New York, 1998, pp. 1193-8. 
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Scientificscrutinyto which musicwassubsequentlysubjected.Thebest-known 
example ofsuch scrutiny is THpe Sexsatioxs of7oze by Hermann von Helmholtz 
(1821-94), first Published in German in 1863 and in English translation in 
1875j; the dissemination period of Helmholtzs work thus rather amusingly 
coincides with that of Wagner?s later operas, including 77istaxz td Kolde (first 
performed 1865), Siegjjied, and GOtteraio1t11e11049 (both 1876). Helmholtz was 
a Scientific polymath: his principal contributions to the study of music lay in 
Such areas as the anatomy of the ear, the physiology ofhearing, wave patterns， 
tuning systems, and especially the analysis of overtones in relation to timbre 
and such acoustic phenomena as combination tones. When firstpublished, 7He 
Se1satio1s of 701e provoked controversy (especially in its English translation， 
Which was not always true to the original) but overall it provided a very solid 
base for later developments. 

Among the more iconoclastic statements made by Helmholtz in his book - 
onethatwasparticularlypropheticofamajorarea oftwentieth-centurymusical 
exploration - was that 


the construction ofscales and ofharmonic tissue is a product of artistic inven- 
tion, and by no means furnished by the natural formation or natural function 
of our ear, as it has been hitherto most generally asserted . . . 

just as people with differently directed tastes can erect extremely different 
kinds ofbuildings with the same stones, so also the history of music shews us 
thatthe same properties ofthe human ear could serve as the foundation ofvery 
different musical systems.4 


Other,equally prophetic,aspects ofscientificprogress-inthebroadestsenseof 
thatphrase-alsohadanimpactin other musical spheres during thesecondhalf 
ofthe nineteenth century: for instance,by185oTheobald Boehm (1794-1881) 
had radicallyredesignedtheflute,Adolphe Sax(1814-94)had patented the sax- 
hornand saxophone,and metal-framed pianoswerethenorm.Thephonograph 
was invented in 1876, the microphone in 1878, the telegraphone (forerunner 
of the tape recorder in 1898, and wireless transmission in 19ooj the same 
Period saw the erection ofsuch acoustically influential buildings as the Boston 
Music Hall (1863), the Paris Opera (1869-75),the Grosser Musikvereinssaal of 
Vienna (187o), and the Bayreuth Festspielhaus (1876). Subsequently, between 
1895g and 1915,VW.C. Sabine published a series ofimportant papers on the sci- 
entific study ofroom acoustics, dealing Principally with such mattersas sound 
decay and the prediction of reverberation time. 

All ofthese developments were symptomatic ofthe Spirit of positivism that 
Swept through society during this period. Unsurprisingly, this spirit served 


4 Hermann von Helmholtz，7He Sexsatioxs oF 7D1e (tr. Alexander JEllis)，3rd edn，London，1895， 
PP. 365-6. 
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as an inspiration to several generations of music theorists and explorers on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic, and was presumably a major factor in the tendency 
for creative artists increasingly to define their aestheticstandards via the mani- 
festo: from Busoniand Debussythrough to Cageand Partch,composerssought 
to expand on what Bojan Bujic has termed “the“progressive”implications 
of Helmholtzs observation of the nature of our tonal system:” and accord- 
ingly to define a number of brave new musical worlds.; What distinguishes 
these artists from the majority of their predecessors is the aesthetic Stance 
they adopted. Most artists find an individual aesthetic locus through personal 
negotiation of three contrary cultural forces: the burden of tradition (retro- 
Spection), the temptations of other traditions (extraspection),and an image of 
the future (prospection). Thus the prospective vision of modernist composer 
Arnold Schoenberg was very much rooted in the Austro-German tradition 
in which he matured; extraspective influences were minimal. Maurice Ravel， 
meanwhile, though having a clear attachment to French tradition, formed his 
image of the future through such extraspective influences as contemporary 
popular music and the folk music of Spain. Composers more keenly affected 
by positivism, however, leaned heavily towards empirical prospection, largely 
Shunning the immediate past and present; extraspective influences - 让 they 
oOccurred at al] - were likely to be from more distant places and times. One 
of the more paradoxical results of such tendencies is the not infrequent jux- 
taposition in radical music of determinism and aleatoricism, formalism and 
primitivism . 


Before the crash: ending is better than mending 


Aldous Huxley (1894-1963) wrote Bave Nemw To in 1932, as a direct result 
of his first visit to America， six years earlier. During his voyage across the 
Atlantic，Huxley had read Henry Ford's book My ZE ad Toxls much of 
Whathe experienced in California following disembarkation seemed, in David 
Bradshaw?s words，'"perfectly in tune with Fordian Principles” of mass pro- 
duction, conveyor-belt assembly lines, and job demarcation.6 Huxley - appar- 
entlythrilled (andalso presumably fascinated) bythevulgarity he discovered in 
America - described California as “Materially, the nearest approach to Utopia 


5 Bojan Bujik,'Introduction” [to] '3.1[:] Psychology of Music and the Theory of Bit7 记 jia (Empathy)>， 
in Bojan Bujic (ed.),Mzxsic zz Baxyobpeat THoxgAb 1857-19172, Cambridge, 1988, p. 277. 

6 David Bradshaw, 'Introduction” to Aldous Huxley, Brave New Toxld, [p. vii]. Bradshaw?s essay - on 
PP. [v]-[xiv] of the Flamingo edition - and the quotations it cites provide the basis of this paragraph. 
The quasi-Keynesian catchphrase "Ending is better than mending” is part of a hypnopaedic text used to 
indoctrinate children in Huxley?s dystopian World State: see, for instance，Brave New To7ld， pp. 43 储 . 
Incidentally,one ofthe Principal (anti-establishment) characters in the novelis named Helmholtz Watson. 
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yetseen on our planeb,and prophesied that'thefuture ofAmericaisthe future 
oftheworld.Ashasbeen generally recognized -notleastbytheauthorhimself 
in Byave Nemw Jo Reyvisited(1958) - Huxley?s'satire on the global diffusion of 
the American way of life” is a worryingly accurate vision not so much of "this 
year of stability, A.E. 632” (i.e. 2495, 632 years after the birth of Henry Ford) 
but rather of the second half of the twentieth century. 

However, in one area - that of culture - Huxley”s predictions were not 
entirely accurate. True, it has recently been suggested that the compulsory 
Study ofShakespeare be dropped from the Cambridge English Tripos,remind- 
ing us of the Savage”s remark - apropos Otielo - “Have you read it too? . . . 
Ithought nobody knew about that book here, in England? (Byave Newm Toma， 
P. 199). Furthermore, the amusing description of "the newly opened West- 
minster Abbey Cabarebe (ibid., p. 67), cited in part at the head ofthis chapter， 
can easily be likened to 199os youth culture: Huxley?s so71p4 equates to ecStasy， 
While the synaesthetic experience of "London?s finest scentand colour organ'? 
accompanying Calvin Stopes and his Sixteen Sexophonists, as 'four hundred 
couples . . .five-[step] round the polished floor (ibid.) of a recently liber- 
ated performance space, is remarkably redolent ofa rave. But Huxley assumed 
that high culture would be completely obliterated in the World State: on the 
one hand, His Fordship Mustapha Mond, Controller ofthe Western European 
Zone, defends the prohibition of Shakespeare on the basis that 'itbs old [and 
wjehaventany use forold things here ... Particularly when they”re beautiful 
(pp. 199-2oo).On the other, his subsequent commentthat'“we dontwantpeo- 
ple to be attracted by old things. We want them to like the new ones” is rooted 
in the premissthatthereisaprice tobepaidforthe stabilityoftheVWorld State. 
“You?ve gotto choosebetweenhappinessandwhatpeopleused to call high arb; 
“our world is notthe same as Othelloxs world. You canitmake flivvers without 
Steel - and you cant make tragedies without social instability” (pp. 201, 200). 

Rather surprisingly for someone so erudite and sophisticated，Huxley - 
either involuntarily or deliberately - apparently savw and heard in California 
in 1926 only the most superficial and banal manifestations of contemporary 
culture: the 'sea of melodic treacle performed in motion-picture studios “to 
play the actors into an appropriate state of soulb; the "thousands of feet of art 
and culture: [szc] turned out each day by the studio labsi the "announcements 
of rival religious sects, advertising the spiritual wares that they would give 
away Or Sell on the Sabbath>; and “The Charleston, the fox-trot . . . the jazz 
bands, the movie palaces, [and] the muffins at breakfast".7 Although Huxley 


7 Quotations extracted from the section titled "Los Angeles. A Rhapsody”, in Aldous Huxley, 7estz1 
Piiate: Tpe Diamy ofa 1oxmtey, London, 194o, pp. 229-37. 
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also mentions "the joy . . . of trooping out on Summer evenings with fifty 
thousand others to listen to concerts in the open air,8 he would unfortu- 
nately have been unable to encounter the activities of Henry Cowellbs New 
Music Society of California. Cowell (1897-1965) had founded the society in 
1925, but Was concertizing in Europe during Huxley”s sojourn in California: 
thus Huxley missed both of the society?s first two concerts. The programme 
of 22 October 1925 included “ultra-modern: music by Dane Rudhyar (1895- 
1985)，Edgard Varese，Carl Ruggles，and Schoenberg;i its Successor - on 
20 November 1926 -again featured works by Rudhyar, Ruggles, and Schoen- 
berg,as well as pieces by Darius Milhaud, Alfredo Casella, and Cowell himself. 

Despite the non-meeting, there is however one tiny but significant connec- 
tion between Huxleyand Cowell. In Jestoxg Piiate, Huxley describes an actress 
in the film studio he was visiting: she “walked back to her chair. Reopening her 
book,she wenton quietly readingaboutTheosophy.” In theearlier partofthe 
twentieth century,Theosophywasasubiquitouslytrendyasisfengshuinowa- 
days, and since around 1913, Cowell had been involved with both Theosophy 
andTheosophists. His first contact was through John O. Varian, a charismatic 
mystic，poet, and inventor， who became a kind of surrogate father to him. 
In 1914, Varian settled in a Theosophical colony at Halcyon, situated on the 
California coast; during the next ten Or So years, Cowell visited Halcyon on 
many occasions, and although he never became a Theosophist jey Se, he was 
actively involved in the life of the community, collaborating frequently with 
Varian, setting his poetry and drawing influence from his Irish mythological 
tales. Indeed, some ofCowells best-knownpieces- including the tone-cluster 
piano piece7He TizdesofMaxzazaWt(C.1917)- resulted from this collaboration.l2 
Subsequently,in 1925,Cowellvisitedthe Chicagostudio of TheosophistDjane 
Herz, whose circle included Cowells (Theosophisb friend Dane Rudhyar, as 
wellasRuth Crawford who waslater to marry Cowelhs teacher Charles Seeger. 
Herz，Rudhyar, and Cravwford were all devotees of the music of Alexander 
Skryabin, and herein lies a further (presumably accidental) connection with 
Huxley and Brave New World. For if Calvin Stopes, the Sixteen Sexophon- 
ists, and the Westminster Abbey Cabarebs scent and colour organ resemble 
anything - real or imagined - in the first (rather than the lastb) quarter of the 
twentieth century, it would be Skryabin?s unfinished and sensorially over- 
loaded Myste7iz1, which was intended to include 'colored lights, processions， 
and scents"and would culminate in an “ecstatic abyss ofsunshine?.11 


8 Ibidq., p. 234. 9 Ibid., p. 23o0. 

10 For further details see Steven Johnson, 'Henry Cowell, John Varian, and Halcyon>, 47e7icaNt WMS1C 
11/1 (1993), PP. 1-27. 

11 See Faubion Bowers, THpe New Sciabijt, London, 1974, PP. 94-10oo, 124-6. 
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WhystemaWl is about as distant from positivism as could be imaginedji it does 
Serve to remind us, though - coztra Huxley - that many of the more advanced 
musical developments of the twentieth century had their origins in Europe. 
Following the publication of 7Hpe Sexzsatiols of 701e, one of the first to realise 
that “ending [was] better than mending” was Ferruccio Busoni, whose SRetcA 
ora Nem ESthetic of Msic appeared in English translation in 1911. Although 
Busoni followed through few ifany ofthe treatises ideas in his own music, he 
advocatedanumber ofradical alternatives to traditional tonality and tempera- 
ment. Hestatedthathehadestablished'113 [differentl scales(within the octave 
C-C) (though he fails to list them) and notes that 'the gradation of the octave 
is jzjzpoite" specifically mentioning the "tripartite tone (third of a tone)”. Addi- 
tionally, he drew attention to Thaddeus Cahills dynamophone (ecte telhar- 
monium),'acomprehensive apparatus which makes it possible to transform an 
electric cUTrent into a fixed and mathematically exactnumber of Vibrations?.12 
Thetelharmonium,firstexhibitedin NewYorkin 19o6,wasone oftheearliest- 
and conceptually one of the most fantastic - examples of the synthetic music 
machines imagined in Huxley”s Brave New TYoxld, and provided solutions to 
many of the problems inherent in the electrical generation of sound. Rather 
oddly, though, given that it weighed two hundred tons, it disappeared before 
the First World War and has subsequently been known only by reputation. 

Busoni was of partly Italian extraction, and his SRetp ora Nemw ESstjetic of 
Msic was first published in Trieste (though in German). Clearly, turn-of-the- 
century Italian music was notlimited exclusively to ye7is1io, butalso contained 
a boldly radical prospective strain, of which Futurism - which emerged in 
1909 - is the best-known and most prominent element. Although it began as 
a purely literary movement,， with the publication in Ze 肪 Jayo of MarinettiPs 
Futurist Manifesto”， it soon Spread to the other arts，notably painting.13 
In music，the results were mixed: Balilla Pratellars “Manifesto of Futurist 
Musicians” (191o) is little more than a rant against the musical establishment; 
Bruno Corra"s'AbstractCinema-ChromaticMusic"(1912)-though concerned 
mainly with visual effect - contains some Skryabinesque suggestions regard- 
ing a music of colours”. Paradoxically it was a non-musician, Luigi Russolo， 
who wrote the highly influential manifesto 7Hpe 4Mt of Noises in 1913 (Substan- 
tially expanded in 1916), and went on to create both an orchestra of noise 
instruments - zto7411ON - and a selection of pieces using them. Sadly, like 


12 The quotations appear respectively on pp. 92, 93, and 95 of Ferruccio Busoni，'“Sketch of a New 
了 Esthetic of Music, in THzee CUassics 访 友 e 4esthetic orMasic, New York, 1962, pp. 73-102. 

13 The various texts cited here appear in Umbro Apollonio (ed.)，Fotoist Mttjestos, London,， 1973; 
See also the complete text of Luigi Russolo, THpe 4Mt of Noises (tr. and ed. Barclay Brown), New York, 1986. 
Reconstructionsand recordingsofFuturistand Dada musichavebeen issued on Fxtoyis1t Nd DadaReviemed 
(Sub Rosa Records, 1988). 
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Cahills telharmonium, the WUUiato7i (howlers), 7o71pato7i (roarers), strobicciato 族 
(rubbers), go7goliiato7i (gurglers), and other esotici have not Survivedi tantaljz- 
ingly, they maintain a virtual existence through Russoloys detailed writings, a 
fragment of the score for Risyegliio di WU0 Citt2 (THe daRe1I oa Cib, 1913)， 
contemporary concert reports, and even a few photographs. Their impactb， 
though, has been huge: as Barclay Brown notes,"Russolo anticipated - indeed, 
he may have Precipitated - a whole range of musical and aesthetic notions 
that formed the basis of much . . . avant-garde thoughbe, including the so- 
called machine music of the 192os, the all-sound works of John Cage, the 
INS19UE CONC1Bte of Pierre Schaeffer, and graphicnotation. Even the frog chorus 
towards the close ofRavebs Zezjaptetlessoztileges (1925) was inspired by one 
of Russolos instruments. 

When Russolo declared that "We must break out of this limited circle of 
Sounds [i.e. those of conventional music] and conquer the infinite variety of 
noise-Ssounds”14 amongthoselistening attentivelywerethe Dadaists.Although 
music was not an integral part of Dadaism, the activities of its constituents 
certainly contributed to the general prospectivistthrust. Noise-musicwas part 
of Dada's crazy cabarets; in 1913, Marcel Duchamp had created his Mysical 
ZatM by randomly drawing notes from a hat; and in 1924，Tristan TIzara 
advocated that musicians smash [their] instruments”. In the 1917 Erik Satie- 
Jean Cocteau ballet Payrade, meanwhile, the original score - in addition to the 
Standard wind, brass, and strings - called for typewriters, sirens, aeroplane 
Propellers, lottery wheels,and other "noise-instruments,though notall made 
it into performance. According to Roger Shattuck,'Itwas probably Diaghilev 
himself, then living in Rome and hobnobbing with the futurists, who tossed 
in the idea ofsound effects.215 

All ofthese influences converge in the person of Edgard Varese, a friend of 
Russolo, Satie, Picasso, and Cocteau (among a cornucopia of others), and also 
名 llyversed in thetheories of Futurism, Dadaism,and every other -ism present 
in pre-war Europe(though he was carefulto distance himselffrom any'school， 
especially Futurism). Along with Dane Rudhyar and Leo Ornstein (1892 or 
93-2002), Varese - Who travelled to America in late 1915 - Was among the first 
to transmit the latest radical European ideas to the New World. Only three 
months after he had arrived in New York, Varese told the Newm 了 0 轨 TELeg7ajp 
and Mo7tl29 7elegya 轴 ji that'Our musicalalphabetmust be enriched ...VWealso 
need new instruments very badly ...Irefuse to submit myselfonly to sounds 
thathavealreadybeen heard. WhatIamlookingforarenewtechnical mediums 


14 7He 4MtoFNoises, p. 25. 
15 Roger Shattuck，7NHe BuNqUEt Yea1S: THe O17G105 of 芭 e dy Ga1de 太 Pa1lCe, 1885 加 ITor Ta7 
rev. edn, New York, 1968, p. 153. 
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which can lend themselves to every expression of thought.>6 Although 
would be almost half a lifetime before Varese was able - in Deise 必 (195o- 
有 ,Za Processiot de Te19g8s (1955), and Ze Poemte Electromigxe (1958) - to explore 
名]ly the electronic resources he so clearly desired, his works of the 192os (all 
of which were premiered in the United States) show him pushing existing 
acoustic resources to their limits. 4jlljigUes (1920-1), O 态 aldes (1921), 五 be7- 
zi51L (1922-3)，OctaNld1e (1923)，JatEgyales (1923-5), and 47Cca10 (1926-7) are 
all, to some extent, redolent of the music by Debussy and especially Stravin- 
Sky that Varese had encountered before leaving Europe. But in their titles - 
Which often evoke the world of scientific exploration rather than artistic 
creation -and more particularly in the degree to which they exploit the noise- 
world of percussion instruments (Octaziye is the exception), they mark ouUt 
new and unique musical territory, Suggesting both Russolo's 'Art of Noises” 
and Cage”s later vision of'"the all-sound music ofthe future”.27 The opening of 
Zezmzbp7is1 though extreme, is not exceptional: trombones and horns - five of 
the meagre nine wind instruments constituting the work”s conventional line- 
up - gradually elaborate a single melodic line, against a boisterous backcloth 
of drums, tambourine， cymbals, tamtam, triangle, anvil, slap stick，Chinese 
blocks, Lion Roar, rattles, sleigh bells, and siren. Varese - as Morton Feldman 
memorably putit- “was one ofthe legendary performers. His instrument was 
Sonority.218 

Varese”s achievement in the 192os was not limited solely to composition， 
however.Painfully(and personally)awareofthe difficultiesfaced bycomposers 
of nevw music, he instigated two organizations devoted to the performance of 
contemporary work: the International Composers Guild (1921-7) and the 
Pan American Association of Composers (1928-34). The former - very much 
under his control - oversavv the premieres of pieces by the Second Viennese 
School, as well as Americans including Cowell and Ruggles, and Varese him- 
Self. The latter organization - in effect run in Varese?s absence by Cowell, and 
Substantially bankrolled by Charles Ives - introduced to venues throughout 
theAmericas and Europea complementary roster ofworks by composers frfom 
North, Central,and SouthAmerica. Cowellbs promotionaland entrepreneurial 
activities during this period were by no means restricted to the PAAC: his 
involvement in the New Music Society of California has already been noted， 
and this was complemented by his founding in 1927 of Nem MsSic QUayte7 四 
(again supportedfinanciallybyIves),whoseearliesteditions savw into printsuch 


16 Quoted in Fernand Ouellette, Edgyard Tarese, London, 1973, PP. 46-7. 

17 From John Cage, "The Future of Music: Credo>, pp. 3-6. 

18 Morton Feldman，"Predeterminate/Indeterminate",， in Essays (ed. Walter Zimmermann)，Kerpen， 
1985, PP. 47-9 
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pieces as Ruggles's Me Nd Mozttazjls, Rudhyars Paeajls four of Crawford?s 
Preludes for piano, and the second movement of Ivesys Fourth Symphony. 
Cowellsown workofthe 19losand 2oswasattimesremarkably radical. His 
Sometime teacher, Charles Seeger, had encouraged him to examine Systemat- 
ically his use of innovatory compositional techniques, as well as to compose 
a repertory of works that would explore those selfsame innovations. Among 
the products of this project were the treatise Newm MUWSiCQL ResoWies and the 
Rhbhythm-Harmony Quartets (1917-19). Nem MUWSiCUL Resoxyces, though only 
published in 193o, had been substantially completed over a decade earlier, and 
became a fertile source ofideas for such later composers as Conlon Nancarrow 
(1912-97)andKarlheinz Stockhausen(born1928).:9 IntheRhythm-Harmony 
Quartets, meanwhile, Cowells Helmholtz- and Seeger-inspired identification 
of the relationship between frequencyand rhythm led to some extremely com- 
Plex cross-rhythms and,accordingly,notation.Atits simplest Cowells system 
for the QuaztetRomaNtic sawa plain major triad, consisting ofthe fourth,fifth， 
and Sixth partials of a given fundamental，generate cross-rhythms of 4:5:6; 
higher partials generated accordingly more complex rhythmic relationships， 
including - for instance - 1/:3:33:5 的 and 1:3:4/:77 in bars 162 and 163. 
Cowells achievements were not Wholly xp o781e, however: Nemw MsSical 
有 esoxyies was heavily influenced by Seegers ideas (a comparison with Seegers 
posthumously published “Tradition and Experiment in [the New] Music>”% 
is instructive) and also drew in its final form on the work of among others， 
the Russian experimental musicologists Georgy Rimsky-Korsakov， Nikolai 
Garbuzov, and GeorgiiKonius. Cowells development oftone clusters, mean- 
while,was-asMichael Hickshas convincinglydemonstrated-heavilyindebted 
to the example of Ornstein.2+ Incidentally，mention of Rimsky-Korsakov， 
Garbuzov, and Konius serves to remind us that before Stalin?s brutal suppres- 
Sion of artistic Prospection in the emerging Soviet Union, Russian musicians 
wereasmuchattheforefrontofmusical modernism as weretheir Europeanand 
American contemporaries,asthemusicofNikolayRoslavetsandtheextraordi- 
naryexampleof7He Foxwzdmy(Zavod(1926-8)byAlexandrMosolovconclusively 
demonstrate. 
Asmightbeinferred from the preceding paragraph,one dimension of 192os 
radicalism not often emphasized is its internationalism: Ornstein，Varese， 
19 Henry Cowell， New MsicaL Resoxyces, with notes and an accompanying essay by David Nicholls， 
Cambridge, 1996.TheRhythm-Harmony Quartetsare published by C.F. Peters Corporation.On Cowelhs 
influence on Nancarrow and Stockhausen, among others, see Kyle Gann，'Subversive Prophet: Henry 
Cowellas Theoristand Critic, in David Nicholls (ed.), THpe TVjole To oasic:4 Be ComweL Sosi2011， 
Amsterdam, 1997, PP. 172-9o0. 


20 Included in Charles Seeger, Stxdies 训 Msicolagy 开 : 1929-1979 (ed. Ann M. Pescatello)， Berkeley， 


1994, PP. 39-266. 
21 Michael Hicks, "Cowellbs Clusters”, MsicaL Quartery 77 (1993), PP. 428-58. 
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theorist Joseph Schillinger (1895-1943), and electronics Wizard Lev Termen 
(Leon Theremin) (1896-1993), among many others, were temporary Or per- 
manent immigrants to America at this time, while Europe was in turn star- 
tled in the earlier 192os by the music of the young American George Antheil. 
Notable sycces de Scidale of his included the 4z7baxe Soza 如 (1921) and espe- 
cially the BaHet MelcaNigUe (1923-5)，one version of which - in post-Payade 
人 fashion - called for anvils, saws, car horns, and aircraft propellers. Another 
remarkable emigre was the Australian Percy Grainger，whose well-known， 
tuneful folksong arrangements conceal a wealth of innovative Practices, Such 
as his elastic scorings (which must surely have influenced CowelD). Later in 
his career, Grainger advocated and experimented with what he termed "free 
music>, which - in Cagean fashion - sought to create music released from 'the 
tyranny of the performer. The machines Grainger and his assistant Burnett 
Cross constructed “were remarkable devices and would have made Heath 
Robinson and Roland Emmett envious”; among the names he devised for his 
Creations were “The Inflated Frog Blower，The Crumb-catcher and Drain 
Protector Disc", and “The Cross-Grainger Double-decker Kangaroo-pouch 
Flying DiscPaper Graph Modelfor Synchronizingand Playing 8 Oscillators?.2 
Clearly, Grainger does not fit comfortably into any of the radical groups out- 
lined abovei in this (though for rather different reasons) he resembles another 
gloriously loose cannon, Charles Ives, most of whose radical ideas were con- 
ceived in complete isolation from the cultural world at large. Unencumbered 
by the restrictions of conventional performers and performance Practices - 
“My God! What has sound got to do with musicb he once remarked2?3 - he 
could imagine，on the one hand，such systematically formulated works as 
the 7o7e Roads (1911-15), Za1I0O Risolxtos (1906),， 17z Re Co1 Moto et 4 (1913)， 
and - Ultimately - the gigantic Fourth Symphony (5.191o-16). On the other 
hand, there is the protean，protoplasmic, musical substance which (at vari- 
ous times) became temporarily fixed as the notation of parts of the "Concord” 
Sonata (1904-15,，rev. 1919)，PMie1SO1 77UNSC1tbiO11S (2?1917-22)，7He Celestial 
Raiiroad (?1925), and - for the last forty or so years of his life - the Dieyse 
Sbjpoy (Principally 1911-28).The grand vision ofthis ljastwork links it with 
Such other unfinished monuments as Skryabin?s Woyste7izM1，Schoenberg?s Die 
Japobsieiter(1917-22),andVarese?sFEsjpace ((.1929-40).24Afurtherlinkbetween 
theworksbyIves,Skryabin,andVareseisthat,in differentways,theyattempted 


22 On Graingerand his Free Music, see John Bird, Percy Craz9e London, 1982, pp. 23o-7, from which 
the quotations are drawn. 

23 Charles Ives, Essays Be1pyea ozatl 010 Other TT1itiotgs (ed. Howard Boatwrighb, London, 1969,p. 84. 

24 On the connections between these (and some other) works, see Philip Lambert TIvess Limerse, in 
Philip Lambert (ed.), mes Stxudies, Cambridge, 1997, PPp. 248-59. 
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to _ escape from the spatial and social confines of the conventional concert 
hall, thus anticipating other developments in the music of the later twenti- 
eth century. 


After the crash: 'the more stitches, the less riches， 


Notwithstanding the temporary retreat to the ivory tower attempted - at 
Hoffmann”s Suggestion - by some artists during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, music and Mammon have always been Uncomfortably 
but inextricably linked. Consequently, one may easily point to the parallel 
expansion of musical radicalism and capitalist exploitation during the 192os， 
as Well as to the perhaps inevitable result ofthe latter: the worldwide financial 
collapse ofthe late 192os and early 193os, with all it implied for artistic inno- 
vation. Huxley”s hypnopaedic aphorism, quoted above, was intended to argue 
in favour of Fordian wealth creation via the production of new goods (rather 
than the repair ofexisting goods):“Every man, woman and child compelled to 
consume so much a year. In the interests ofindustry? (Byave New To7id, p. 44). 
Butthe aphorism can also be interpreted in opposite fashion: the more goods 
arecreated,the greaterthelikelihood ofover-production and thenceeconomic 
recesSion. 

Despitethis,theeffects ofthe Wall Street Crash were notimmediately obvi- 
ousinthebravenewmusicalworldsthathad been created duringthe192os.The 
PAAC and Nem WMS - to name but two organizations - Continued to expand 
their roster of activities during the early 193os. The formers most impressive 
achievement was probably the concert given in Paris on 6 June 1931, which 
included Cowells SyNcpyoy, Ivess new chamber-orchestra version ofthe Forst 
O7cpestal se 坟 Ruggless Me OUd MoWitazls and pieces by Amadeo Roldan 
(19oo-39) and Adolph Weiss (1891-1971). Nem MMSiC, meanwhile，prior to 
CowelbPs arrest and imprisonment in 1936,， grevw from a quarterly edition of 
new Scores to embrace an orchestra series, rental library, and a number of 
recordings. 

The effect of recession was, though, felt more keenly at an individual level. 
Some composersturnedtheirefforts towardshumanitarian issues:Ruth Craw- 
ford,for instance,while sustaining the dissonant heterophonic, ultra-modern 
人 包 cets of her compositional ljanguage until 1933 (in such works as the String 
Quartet(1931)andThree Songs (193o-2)),settwo overtly political texts in the 
有 Riceca1i of 1932-3, before moving on to folksong arrangement. Varesey after 
composing thehighlyinfluential,all-percussion piece 7oxzzsatioz (1931)and the 
partlyelectronic FEcxato7ia1(1934),retreated between 1935and 1947 to a desert 
both metaphorical and,in part,literal,hisonlynewpiecesbeing Dezsi 好 21.5 for 
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soloflute (1936)and the aforementioned,unfinished FEsjpace.25 Cowell, despite 
his prospective experiments in the early 193os With theelectronicrhythmicon， 
devised in collaboration with Lev Termen,turned increasingly to transcultural 
extraspection.In Europe,meanwhile,Messiaen temporarily rejected thefutur- 
istic swoopings of the six ondes martenot he had employed in FEte des beies 
elX (1937), and returned instead to the comparative safety ofvoice and piano 
in ChaNts de teye et de cie! (1938), and organ in Zes Cozbps GoyiexkxX (1939). Most 
tragically ofall, back in America, Harry Partch - unable to find institutional or 
other Support for his experiments in monophony and temperament - became 
between 1935 and 1939 a hobo, an experience detailed in the journal "Bitter 
Music”.26 

Such brave new musicalworldsas managed to struggle into existence during 
the remaining years before the Second World War also tended to subsist on 
an individual, rather than collective, basis. And significantly, perhaps - cozptya 
Huxley in Jestzotgy Piate - prospective artistic activity increasingly occurred on 
Americas West Coast rather than on the EastCoastor in Europe. Despite the 
limitations ofhis peripateticlifestyle, Partch -who had returned to the United 
States in 1935 after spending a period in Europe financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation - managed to build on his earlier work (notleast in the notations 
included in "Bitter Music),and to experience much thatwould prove useful in 
later years (notably the material for Ba7stom: BEEGpt BEARexs Tscto1s (first 
version,1941)and 区 5. 本 IOa1L4AMUSicaL4ccoltoFs1o1025 TSCOUtOLeNtaLEobo 
Ti (first version, 1943)). Having at the start of the 193os largely codified the 
intonational system that underpinned all of his subsequent music - a System 
that goes Way beyond the experiments in microtones found in the works of 
Alois Hiba (1893-1973) and Juliin Carrillo (1875-1965) - he could also start 
tobuild instruments.Theseincluded,before 194o,anadaptedviola,anadapted 
guitar, a kithara, and the Ptolemy - this last a keyboard instrument that one 
Carnegie Corporation official caricatured as “not only resembl[ing] an adding 
machine, but .. .seem[ing also] to be acombination ofa typewriter, checker- 
board, Mah Jong and chocolate fudge'”.2 (The description is reminiscent of 
Some ofGraingers more elaborate names for his free-music machines - excepPt 
thatitwasthe instruments"inventor, ratherthanan unsympatheticbureaucrat， 


25 Varese'sliteral desertwasthatofNewMexico.Byacuriousparallel, New Mexico servedasthelocation 
of the Savage Reservation to which Bernard Marx takes Lenina Crowne in chapters VI to IX of Bave Ne 
Jorw. Huxley”s knowledge of New Mexico came from his friendship with D. H. Lawrence, who spent 
his last years there; Huxley himselflived in California*s Mojave Desert during much of the Second World 
War. On Varese during this period, and FEsjpace in particular, see a further literary source: Henry Millers 
“With Edgar [sic] Varese in the Gobi Desere, in THe 4z7-Cozadioted NgAbi07e, London, 1973, ppP. 109-19. 

26 See Harry Partch，Bitter Masic: Collected 1ox1MN065，FBSsayS，Tztrodactiols， QU14d Zib1ettos， Urbana,， 1991， 
PP. 3-132. 

27 See Bob Gilmore, Bar Part 太 4 Biogxabp, New Haven, 1998, p. 114. 
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who coinedthelatter.)Afurtherachievement ofthese years was a sixth version 
of “Monophony is Expounded,an early incarnation ofthe text that eventually 
became Partch>s literary magnum opus, Gezesls oa WMS1C.28 

Two of Partchys friends and contemporaries, John Cage and Lou Harrison， 
meanwhile, relied principally on an amalgam of modern dance and invented 
instruments to further their prospects. Each had studied with both Henry 
Cowell and Arnold Schoenberg (the latter having taken Up residence on the 
West Coast in 1934); and each profited in different ways from the unlikely 
combination of freedom and stricture learnt as a consequence. Cage was the 
more overtly bold of the two. Imnpressed by Varese?s 17o1zS46ozl and intrigued 
by Oskar Fischingers suggestion that every object possesses an audible spirit 
waiting to be freed, he experimented with a plethora ofpercussive forces, vari- 
ouslydrawn from the orchestral battery,thehousehold,thejunkyard,and from 
other cultures. Having realized early on in his studies with Schoenberg that 
he had no feeling for harmony, Cage Sought a method of structuring music 
based instead on duration. In this he was aided by his work with dancers 
(who used “counts” to measure out their movements) and by his knowledge 
of Cowells recent music (in which - notably in the Vited Quartetof 1936 and 
Puise of 1939 - Cowell had built extended forms from simple mathematical 
formulae). 

These tendencies coalesced in the 1939 PSt CoNstrUCtoz (0 MetaD) which 
Sports a durational micro-/macrocosmic "square-root formy, based in the pro- 
Portions 4:3:2:3:4，and whose Six percussionists play such instruments as 
orchestral bells, Turkish cymbals, anvils, oxen bells, cowbells, thundersheets， 
brake drums, water gong,Japanesetemple gongs,and Chinese cymbals. Cage?s 
Personal vision of a brave new world - in many ways an accurate prophecy of 
his future direction as a composer - is elegantly summarized in "The Future 
of Music: Credo”, probably written in 194o, quoted in part at the head of this 
chapter, and as different as could be imagined from Huxley”s populist mass- 
consumption vision of 'the latest synthetic music” (Byave Nem TTozia, p. 67). 
Drawing heavily on both Russolo”s 71pe 4Mt of Noises and the recently pub- 
lished book 7omard 4 New Msic by Mexican composer Carlos Chivez, Cage?s 
manifesto proposed, zzter alia, a desire to use all available sounds in musical 
composition, the anticipation of- and search for -electronic instruments and 
music, and the establishing of new methods of notation and of organizing 
Sounds. 

Cage?s other main innovation of this period lay in his development - again 
much influenced by Cowells work, notablyin such pieces as4 Comtbjositioz and 


28 Harry Partch, Cezesis of da Masic, 1St edn, Madison, 1949; 2nd edn, enlarged, New YorKk, 1974. 
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7Ne Buspee (both 1925) - of the prepared piano, in which mutes of various 
kinds are placed between the strings of the piano, fundamentally altering its 
timbres. Among his better-known prepared-piano Works are the short dance 
SCOre BaccpaNale (194o) and the extended concert Work So1Uatas 0 Jateyludes 
(1946-8). Cagealso employed proto-electronicsounds, in an attemptto create 
'a music produced through the aid of electrical instruments”.”9 For instance， 
he uses variable-speed turntables and frequency-tone recordings in Tag2N01J 
Zajdscabje 10. 1 (1939), and oscillators, a recording of a generator, a buzZzer， 
an amplified coil of wire,，and other paraphernalia in Zagzza1I ZaN4dscabje 
10. 3 (1942), as well as radios in Cyedo 7 US (1942). One consequence (possibly 
unforeseen, but nonetheless profound) of Cages writing for such unconven- 
tional forces as percussion, prepared piano, and proto-electronic instruments 
was a loosening of the traditional ties between notation, execution, and per- 
ception: the sound produced by - say - a middle C prepared with a bolt or 
eraser is quite different to that implied by its notation. 

Harrisons Work of the 193os paralleled that of Cage: he wrote for 
percussion - for instance in the 到 jp St1o1 (1939)，CaNzticie #I (194o), and 
So19 ofQuetzalcoxt (1941) -and later similarly altered the sound of the piano， 
in his case by inserting thumb tacks into its hammers,creating the 'fauxharpsi- 
chord: tack piano. Further variation on traditional keyboard practice is found 
in the work ofConlon Nancarrovw who, catching sightofa throwavway remark 
in CowelPs Newm Msical ResoWces - which noted that 'these highly engrossing 
rhythmical complexes could easily be cut on a player-piano roll139 - devoted 
much of his mature compositional life to an increasingly complex series of 
Studies for that very same instrument. 


Epilogue: Brave New Worlds revisited 


In Bave Nemw TYomad Revisited (1958), Aldous Huxley - in David Bradshavw?s 
Words - 'Surveyed contemporary Society in the light ofhis earlier predictions” 
(Brave Newm TYomad, p. xiib. Significantly, although Huxley discusses such issues 
as Overpopulation, propaganda (in both democracies and dictatorships), per- 
Suasion (both chemical and subconscious), and brainwashing, he says nothing 
about culture in general or music in particular. In Byayve Newm Joxid, the World 
Controllers had made the choice between "happiness and what people used to 
call high art. VWVe”ve Sacrificed the high art. VWVe have the feelies and the scent 
organinstead(p.20o1).Butby1958,Huxleymusthaverealised thathisvision of 
aculture reduced to thelowestcommon denominator -the'all-super-singing， 


29 “The Future of Music: Credo”,lines 17-18. 30 Cowell Nem MizsicaL Resoxyces, pp. 64-5. 
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Synthetic-talking,coloured,stereoscopicfeely.With synchronized scent-organ 
accompaniment (Bave New Tora,p.151) -hadbeenunequivocally refuted by 
reality. Indeed, far ffom high-artmusic having been sacrificed forthe common 
good, Cage and his colleagues in the so-called New York School had moved 
firmlyin the direction ofindeterminacy,and the international avant-garde Was 
alive and kicking quite viciously. 

However, the legacy of prospective radicalism was by no means completely 
incompatible with Huxley”s original dystopian vision. Towards the conclu- 
Sion ofBave New Jo, Huxley?s anti-hero, Helmholtz Watson,is voluntarily 
exiled to the Falkland Islands, believing that "one would write better 让 the 
climate Were bad. If there were a lot of wind and storms, for example . . 
(p. 209). Differences in _ climate and location notwithstanding，VVatson?s 
Falklands might well be equated with the New Mexico desert of Lawrence， 
Varese, and BJayve Newmw TYomds Savage, as well as with Huxleyys own Mojave 
Desert and Pala - the fictional Pacific utopia which is the subject of his last 
novel, saxzd(1962). Forall oftheseremote places stand, with marvellous irony， 
as metaphors forthe“unknown land,more gloriousand more beautifulthan ... 
OUI constricted world: of which E. 工 A. Hofftmann wrote in 1813.3: Radical 
Prospectionmayhavebeen bornintheobjectivescientificscrutinyofHermann 
von Helmholtz, but it seemed able to flourish only in the isolated, Romantic， 
utopian self-indulgence craved by his fictional namesake, Helmholtz Watson. 

Thus the grand vision of Ives?s LUjzzyexse SyMt 加 joy is rooted in cycjlic pitch 
Structures, chord-scale systems, and durational counterpoint, yet was coOm- 
posed in complete isolation, and intended for performance 'in valleys, on hill- 
sides,and on mountain tops”.3> In FEsjpace, Varese wished to compose 'rhythms 
in space as well as rhythms in time” and to break “our present chromatic scale 
of halftones .. . into almost infinite gradations of Vibration?”. The project Was 
largely conceived during the composers "desert period, yet he “imagined a 
performance of the work being broadcast simultaneously in and from all the 
capitals ofthe world ...Allmencould havelistened simultaneously to this song 
ofbrotherhood and liberation.?33 Harry Partch>s Helmholtz-inspired study of 
temperament led to him devising a tuning system based on a forty-three-fold 
division of the octave, and to him creating instruments capable of playing in 
Such a system. But his Beethovenian cussedness and stubbornness Were major 
factors in his inability to attract institutional support; and in his final vision 


31 Hoffmann, "Beethoven?s Instrumental Music", p. 1198. 

32 For details of the sketches of the Viye7se 9yMtbpo7y， and their realisation, see Larry Austin，“The 
Realization and First Complete Performances of Ivess Vizye7se SNtjbpo707 in Lambert (ed.)，7yes Stxdies， 
pp. 179-232. For its intended performance venue, see Henry Cowell and Sydney Cowell, CHpaies mves ad 
His Msic, New York, 1955, p. 201. 

33 Quotations extracted from Ouellette, Edgajd TZrese, pp. 132-3. 
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of corporeality - a performance practice in which “sight and sound, the visu- 
ally dynamicand dramatic, [are] all channelled into a single, wholly fused, and 
Purposeful direction? - Partch created not only a hermetically sealed aesthetic 
world (a kind of Pala) inaccessible to any but its initiates and inhabitants but 
also，rather curiously，a synazesthetic experience not dissimilar to that of 
Huxley”s Sixteen Sexophonists. More recently, a parallel to Partch>ys situation 
isfound in thework ofLa Monte Young,with itsjustintonation,itsspecialized 
performers (The Theatre of Eternal Music), and its specially created utopian 
Performance spaces, the Dream Houses.34 


Huxley took the title of his most famous book from a line spoken towards 
the end of Shakespeareys most dazzling and magical play, THe 72tjest (1611). 
The enchanted island on which 7Ne 7ejzjest is set 'lies literally in the Mediter- 
ranean between Tunis and Naples”35 but has often been equated with the New 
World that, in the early seventeenth century,， was being explored and colo- 
nized by both England and several other European powers. The Neapolitan 
travellerswhoareshipwreckedon Shakespeareys "deserb island, “Uninhabitable 
and almost inaccessible -?36 encounter its current inhabitants: "two Milanese 
castawWays (Prospero and Miranda), two remarkable natives (Caliban and Ariel) 
and assorted Spirits unlike anything [they] . . . have ever seen?.37 Prospero, the 
deposed Duke of Milan, is a magician; indeed, the storm that opens the play is 
one of his illusions, and it is his magic that controls much of the subsequent 
action. One of the travellers, Gonzalo, later asserts that all ofthe Neapolitans 
have found themselves during their time on the island;38 and while this may 
Seem “overtly optimistic . . . he correctly judges that most ofthem [have been] 
radically changed by the experience”.3? Prospero himself meanwhile, finally 
Vows to relinquish his magical powers, in order that he may better manage his 
imminent role as restored Duke of Milan. 

So, perhaps, it may be that the Ultimate fate of artistic visionaries such as 
Luigi Russolo, Charles Ives, Edgard Varese, and Harry Partch, is temporary Or 
permanent exile to some barren place, some Fajd, either literal or metaphor- 
ical, in the Old World or the New, where - like Prospero - they can practise 
in Splendid isolation their particular form of magic. We, like the Neapolitan 


34 EForasummary oftheseaspects ofthe work ofPartch and Young,see David Nicholls, "Transethnicism 
andtheAmerican ExperimentalTradition ,WMzsicaLQuUaxter 妨 8o/4(1996),pp.569-94.The Partch quotation 
is drawn 人 fom "Statement (regarding 472d o7 加 e Sevexz 太 Day Petzp Fe ii Petalza),reproduced in Thomas 
McGeary, THpe Msic oFEanoyy Part 太 4 Descrizbtpe Catalog, Brooklyn, 1991, pp. 17-18. 

35 For extensive commentary on this and other aspects of the play, see Virginia Mason Vaughan and 
Alden 工 Vaughan，'*Introduction to William Shakespeare，7Ne 7emzjest [The Arden Shakespeare, Third 
Series], Walton-on-Thames, 1999, pp. 1-138. The present quotation appears on p. 4. 

36 THpe 72jtjes 坟 II.i. 37. 37 THpe 7eztbes 加 "Introduction , p. 5. 

38 THpe 72jtjes 坟 Vi. 208-13. 39 THe Texzzjpestb “Introduction>, p. 5. 
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travellers，come by chance (or is it design? into contact with their work， 
and-bothindividuallyand collectively- are changed as a result.Whether (and 
in what circumstances) oOUr latter-day Prosperos choose to relinquish their 
powers, and forgo their exile, in exchange for worldly success is, of course， 
another matter entirely. But regardless of the length of the exile, we can Still 
marvel at its results, and - like Prospero”s daughter Miranda - proclaim 


O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there herel 
Hovw beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in2t. 
(THe 72zbjest V.i.181-4) 
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Proclaiming the mainstream: Schoenberg， 
Berg, and Webern 


JOSEPH AUNER 


Ofallthenew musical developmentsin theyearsfollowingtheFirstVWorld War， 
none has been entangled in more controversy than the claim made by Arnold 
Schoenberg,Anton Webern,and Alban Bergthattheir music,and 'the method 
ofcomposing with twelve tones related onljyto oneanother” on which much of 
itwas based (otherwise known as serialism),representedthe culmination ofthe 
mainstream of the Austro-German tradition and thus, by implication, of the 
mainstream ofmusicin general.Allthree composers maintained thattheirs was 
theonetrue path,and drewonhistorical, national,and even metaphysical argu- 
ments to justify their claims. Schoenberg?s “National Music” (1931) traced his 
lineage from Bach and Mozart,through Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms, con- 
cluding,'Iventure to creditmyselfwith having written trulynewmusic, which 
beingbasedontradition,is destined to becometradition”.!: In aseriesoflectures 
from 1932-3,Vebern pushedtheoriginsof'"The PathtoTwelve-Tone Compo- 
Sition" back pastthe Netherlanders all the way to Gregorian chant; insisting on 
thehistoricalinevitabijlityand necessityoftwelve-tonecomposition,he charted 
aprogression from the breakdovwn ofthe system ofthe church modes,through 
to Wagners chromaticharmony,theendoftonality,and finally to twelve-tone 
composition, writing,'Ibs my belief that ever since music has been Written, all 
the great composers have instinctively had this before them as a goal.” And in 
the essay 'Vphy is Schoenbergs Music so Difficult to Understand?>, published 
in 1924 in celebration of his teacher?s fiftieth birthday, Berg not only insisted 
on Schoenberg”s pre-eminent place among contemporary composers and his 
Status aS “classic", but laid claim to the future as well: by "drawing the farthest 
conclusions” from “all the compositional possibilities provided by centuries of 
music，Schoenberg had ensured “not only the predominance of his personal 
art, but what is more that ofGerman music for the next fifty years?.3 

1 Arnold Schoenberg，'National Music'， in Stbyle atd Jaea: Selected Tiitilgs of 47ioUd Scpoetpge1g (ed. 
Leonard Stein, tr. Leo Black), Berkeley, 1984, p. 174. 

2 Anton Webern, THpe Pa 太 如 he New Msic (ed. Willi Reich, tr. Leo Black), Vienna, 1975, p. 42. 


3 Alban Berg，“VWhy is Schoenberg's Music so Difficult to Understand>, in Willi Reich, 4Lbaz Be 
(tr. Comelius Cardew), New York, 19og, pp. 189-204; PP. 202,，204. 
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Yet the vehemence of such assertions is a clear sign of the intensity of the 
opposition they expected, and indeed received, from all sides. Claims to the 
mainstream are by their very nature implicated in counter-claims of marginal- 
ization. And for Schoenberg, Berg, and VWebern, these efiorts to marginalize 
them came from many different directions. To the relatively small circles of 
listeners who had actually heard their music, as well as to the considerably 
largernumbers who knew them onlybyreputation,Schoenbergandhis school 
had become associated with the most extreme radicalism and hypermoder- 
nity. Through their writings, well-publicized concert scandals, and the first 
performances in the 192os of many of their 'expressionistic” works, the three 
had come to represent a rejection of the past and a deliberate spurning of 
the audience. Hans Mersmann in his 1928 history of modern music brands 
Schoenberg as 'the single greatest revolutionary in music of our time . . . he 
breaksallboundaries,destroysallthatmusicpreviouslyaffirmed”.4 Butto many 
coOmposers of the younger generation and the critics who championed them， 
Schoenberg, Berg, and VWebern appeared outmoded and out of step with the 
'New Music. In contrast to composers like Weill, Eisler, Krenek, Hindemith， 
Milhaud, and Stravinsky, and with all the associated slogans and catch phrases 
that were emerging, Such as neoclassicism，Nexe Sacpjicpeit [new objectivity]， 
and CepbyJaUCjpsNUNSiR [music for use], it was easy to portray the Viennese tri- 
umvirate as distant indeed from the mainstream. Perhaps most strikingly, this 
expulsion to the margins was often self-inflicted. In a newspaper notice from 
February 1933 concerning his lecture on 'New Music, Outmoded Music, Style 
and Idea", Schoenberg remarks:“I stand, with my pupils Berg and Webern， 
alone in the world. The younger generation of composers, who should regard 
me as their forerunner, have Stopped at nothing to fight against me and my 
music and have done their utmost to free themselves from me.25 

IfSchoenberg"s,Berg”s,and VWVebern>s claims to themainstream were coOntro- 
versial when theywereinitially made,how much moreproblematictheyappear 
from the perspective ofour own ji de siecle! The extreme passions their music 
and writings have provoked in partisans and detractors have only intensified 
in the hundred years Since the first performances of their works. In order to 
evaluate such claims and counterclaims in the midst ofso much contradictory 
evidence, a crucial first Step is to examine ouUr Understanding of the idea of a 
musical'mainstream?.This is particularly importantfrom present perspectives 
when the whole notion of a mainstream, together with its corollary master 


4 Hans Mersmann, Modemie WMS 记 SeitderRomUttiR, Potsdam, 1928, p. 132 (authors translation). 
5 SArnold Schonberg, der Kiirzlich in Wien einen Vortrag hielt . . .Bopemziz, Berlin, 18 February 1923 
(author?s translation). 
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narratives ofthe canon, Universal values, and progress, have been significantly 
undercut epistemologically, as well as by simple observation of the diversity 
ofthe current musical scene:6 do we locate the mainstream in continuities of 
musical style, through subsequent compositional developments, by statistical 
Studies of performances and publications, or in the discourses of institutional 
powerand influence?The way in which we define the musical mainstream thus 
determines the kinds of material and evidence we will consider, and accord- 
ingly will have a profound impact on ouUr conclusions. Through his focus on 
the developmentofcompositional techniques,and on the continuities offorms 
and genres, Donald Tovey?s 1938 essay, "The Main Stream of Music, can serve 
as an example of whathas arguably become the dominant way of defining the 
term in historical and theoretical studies. Tovey”s notion of the mainstream 
insisted on the timeless quality of the masterworks that made it Up, which 
he reluctantly acknowledged were Primarily German: "musical history is full 
of warnings against facile attempts to trace the qualities of music to the non- 
musical history of the time. The musical composer is the most detached of all 
artists.27 

Questions of compositional technique and musical structure are, of course， 
central tohowthecomposers ofthe Second Viennese School defined their own 
relationship to tradition and to howtheyhavebeen viewedbyothers. Butsuch 
Structural concerns need to be seen in counterpoint with the full range oftheir 
activities, including their writings, teaching, involvement with performance， 
institutional affiliations, and interactions with contemporary developments.8 
Thatthese aspects have tendedto be de-emphasized can be attributed to one of 
thefoundingmythsofmodernism,namelyitsoppositionto mainstream culture 
and Society:? Theodor Adorno, who is responsible for the most influential 
account of the Second Viennese School, made their isolation a measure of the 
ultimate authenticity of their music.lo Moreover, SUch isolation was not only 
acknowledged by Schoenberg and his pupils, but was at times even embraced. 
Inanunpublishednotefrom 1928entitled'Aloneatlase,Schoenberg described 
his shame, guilt, and depression when he had found himself in the years after 
the war, 'suddenly surrounded, hemmed in, besieged, by a circle ofadmirers 


6 Robert Morgan，“Rethinking Musical Culture: Canonic Reformulations in a Post-Tonal Age”，in 
Katherine Bergeron and Philip V. Bohlman (eds.)，Disczzbl2z219 MMSic: Msicology td 记 CO1S， Chicago 
and London, 1992, PP. 44-64. 

7 Donald Tovey, Tje Mait Strea1t ofMzsic QUd Oher Essays Cleveland, 1964, p. 347. 

8 SeeMartin Thrun, Nexe MsiRit DexkcHe MSIEebetp016 1933,Band75:“"DerOrpheus-Schriftenreihe 
ZuU Grundfragen der Musik',ed. Martin Vogel, 2 vols., Bonn, 1995. 

9 Andreas Huyssen, 4jieyr he Great Diyide: ModemlisNt， MaSS CULttye, Postyiodemlis11, Bloomington, 1986， 
PP. 53- 人 4 

10 Max Paddison, 4domzoxs 4esthetics orzsic, Cambridge, 1993, p. 105. 
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I had not earned. Now that they were gone, having fallen away "like rotten 
fruib, he rejoiced in his solitude - "Finally alone againl!231 

Yet rather than accepting such a statement as reflecting the reality of the 
Situation for Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern in the 192os and 3os, it should 
be viewed much more as a strategic act. Ultimately, there is little to be gained 
by attempting to resolve the question oftheir relationship to the mainstream， 
Since this will be renegotiated retrospectively by each generation. Instead the 
focus here will be to consider why and how the tension between the main- 
Stream and the margin became such a central part ofthe identity ofSchoenberg 
and his school. This chapter will argue that their desire Simultaneously to 
Seize the mainstream and challenge it was a powerfully productive force for 
each of the composers, evident in every aspect of their works, writings, and 
institutional roles. Such a dialectical stance is evident in the familiar formula- 
tions of Schoenberg as the "conservative revolutionary”, and in the competing 
figures of Moses and Aron from his 193o-2 opera - With the isolated Moses 
as keeper of the incommunicable truth and Aron dominated by the urge to 
be understood.A public engagement with history and tradition provided not 
onlylegitimation and material, butalso means for demonstrating the degree to 
whichtheyhad openedupnewterritory.Butjustasimportantly,thisinherently 
critical, dialectical stance towards the mainstream allowed them toengagepro- 
ductively with contemporary aesthetic and cultural developments, new tech- 
nologies,and newaudiences, while preserving their purported isolation. Thus 
throughtheactofproclaiming the mainstream their music continuallyevolved 
and expanded, while the very notion of the mainstream Was contested and 
redefined.2? 


Institutions and performances 


On 21 June 1932 a concert took place in the main hall of the Musikverein in 
Vienna thatalmostseems to have been designed toillustrate the many facets of 
Schoenberg”s, Berg?s, and Webern?s complex relationship to the mainstream. 
The concert included two works by Schoenberg, the early tonal chorus Friede 
Alf Eden (Peace on Earth), op. 13, and his recently completed film music for 
an imaginary film，B&gyjezttlgSNNSiR 2U ezter ZicptksbjieAzete (Accompaniment 


11 Arnold Schoenberg, Alone at Last' [Endlich allein!], 4 February 1928, Arnold Schoenberg Cen- 
tre, Vienna; published by permission of Lawrence Schoenberg. See also Schoenberg,， "How One Becomes 
Lonely”, in Sbye wzd Jaea, pp. 52-3. 

12 Forfurther discussion ofthetwelve-tone methodand aestheticdevelopmentsin the musicofSchoen- 
berg, Berg, and Webern, see Robert Morgan, TiWettie 妇 -CeNtO MaSic: 4 istojy ofMzsicaL St 区 Le 太 Mode7 
Ex1objpe ad .411e1ic0, New York, 1991, pp. 187-219， 
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to a Film Scene)，op. 34; the Viennese Premiere of Berg?s concert aria，Der 
Je featuring the soprano Ruzena Herlinger; and Mahlers Second Sym- 
phony. In thelightofpresent-day perceptions oftheirelitismy,itis noteworthy 
that the event was part of a series of Workers Symphony Concerts, and fea- 
tured Anton VWebern conducting the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, together 
with two choral groups (including the workers” chorus Freie Typographia). 
But virtually every aspect of the event is equally striking in the degree to 
which it challenges common perceptions oftheir position in the musical life of 
the time. 

Thefirstthingtonoteisthefactofthe performance itself.Although musicby 
Schoenberg, Berg,and Webern undoubtedly occupied a minority position on 
the concert stages during these years, as it does today, their works were widely 
performed and they themselves were active in speaking and writing about 
music to ever-broader audiences. All three were very involved with various 
performing and educational institutions, and worked with many of the most 
Prominent performers and conductors of the day. Of course, to establish the 
factthattheirworks didreceivemany performances duringtheseyears doesnot 
COnstitute a measure of their success. Itis undeniable that many performances 
of works by Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern were met with incomprehension 
and even hostility. But at the same time, it is clear that the prevailing view of 
their isolation has caused us to overlook the considerable number ofsuccesses 
they had as well. A review of the Workers Symphony Concert that appeared 
in a Dresden newspaper was generally very complimentary about the pieces， 
Webern's conducting, and what the concert represented for the musical life. 
OfFwiede arByrden,the critic Otto Janowitz wrote that it was 'simply a beauti- 
名] work'", while the flm music was 'interesting, coloristically and musically>. 
Although he had some reservations about Berg's piece, he calls him 'the aris- 
tocrat of the schoolD, and comments on the "unusual manner and depth> of his 
Creativity.13 

That each of them had had to travel a considerable distance to reach their 
new positions of authority is undoubtedly a major reason for their vigour in 
Proclaiming the mainstream. Indeed a defining characteristic of the Weimar 
period in general was the “outsider as insider, marked by the sudden promi- 
nence of those formerly on the fringes of political, cultural, and social life: 
accordingly,intakingsuch publicroles theysoughtto preservean oppositional 
Stance towards these institutions and organizations. The same productive ten- 
sion and ambivalence characterized Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern”s position 


13 Otto Janowitz，'Im Arbeiter-Sinfoniekonzert horte man . . .?，Dyesdeler Neles 如 NacH17icpte11， 
18 February 1923, Steinger Sammlung, Berlin. 
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in relation to the mainstream. For example, the June 1932 concert was held in 
celebration ofthe tenth Festival ofthe International Society ofContemporary 
Mnusic, which was going on at the same time;!4 both Berg and Webern had 
held important posts in the ISCM, and at the time of the concert Webern Was 
the president of the Vienna section. The concert however, was not officially 
connected to the ISCM festival, since Schoenberg had prohibited his works 
from being performed at ISCM concerts after being offended by an incident 
atthe Venice festival in 1925; according to Stuckenschmidt, when Schoenberg 
had overrun his rehearsaltime forthe Sereade,op.24,hewasasked byEdward 
Dent, the President of the ISCM, “ifhe thought he was the only composer in 
this festival. Schoenberg Said yes.25 

Their formation of the Society for Private Musical Performances (Verein 
位 r musikalische Privatauffihrungen) is perhaps the bestexample ofthe com- 
plexity of Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern>ys relationship to the public sphere. 
Between 1919 and 1921 the Society presented over a hundred concerts, the 
result of enormous expenditures of energy by all three composers.16 In an 
attempt to challenge the power of critics, to eliminate the "corrupting influ- 
ence of publicity”, and to avoid the disruptions that had accompanied many 
performances,， programmes were not announced in advance,， only mempbers 
were admitted, and any expressions ofapproval or disapproval were banned. 
As a result, the Society is often seen as a rejection of the mainstream and a 
Precursor ofa self-enforced withdrawal ofnew music to the academy after the 
SecondVWorld War. Butthelarger Purpose ofthe society was to reform concert 
life and ultimately increase the audience for modern music. And in this peda- 
gogicaim Schoenberg, Berg,and Webern were continuing efiforts with which 
Schoenberg had been involved as early as 19o4 with the Society of Creative 
Musicians, which proclaimed as its purpose 'to create Such a direct relation- 
Ship between itselfand the public; to give modern musica permanenthome in 
Vienna, where it will be fostered; and to keep the public constantly informed 
about the current state of musical composition >.:7 

Theemphasis onextensiverehearsaland frequentrepetitions ofworksresult- 
ing in a high level of performance for the musicians together with a greater 
人 amiliarity with the works for the audience were the central aims of the later 
Society.Thuswphilethenumberofpeoplewho wereofficiallyinvolved with the 
Society was small, about 32o members in 1919, the Ultimate impact through 


14 Programmes for the other concerts, dated June 16, 17, 20, 21, are given in Nicolas Slonimsky, Mzsic 
SCe 1900, gth edn, New York, 1994, pp. 347-8. 

15 Hansand Rosaleen Moldenhauer, 47ztoz yoz JTzbgemt:4 CHxozicle orBis7 谍 ad TIToi, NewYork, 1979， 
Pp. 37oj; Hans Stuckenschmidt, Scpoe1pe1g: 研 论 ,old atd Jo New York, 1978, pp. 308-9. 

16 Joan Allen Smith, Scpoeztpexgz ad is Ciycle:4 Vietese Poma 访 New York, 1986, pp. 81-102. 

17 Willi Reich, 9cpoexzpe1g: 4 Czitical Biograbj (tr. Leo Blaclo, New York, 1971, p. 19. 
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the composers involved, and just as importantly through performers such 
as Rudolf Serkin，Rudolf Kolisch, and Eduard Steuermann，has been con- 
Siderable. The approach to performance Practice established at the Verein is 
accordingly a significant aspect of the Second Viennese Schools attempt to 
redefine the mainstream. The reduction ofthe social dimension ofthe concert 
experience, the emphasis on structure over Surface appearance (a central moti- 
vation for the use of chamber-music reductions of orchestral works), and the 
notion that performance practice mustadaptto present-daycircumstancesand 
musical developments,wereallimportantparts ofthislegacy.Inanunpublished 
essay entitled “Styles of Musical Interpretation, Steuermann describes inter- 
Pretation as an ongoing process shaped by the performers cultural milieu. He 
accordingly places great emphasis on a commitment to contemporary music， 
both for its own value and as a means of better understanding the past: the 
true immersion in the music of the present brings us closer to past epochs. 
Echoing Schoenberg”s remarks about the relationship of style and idea, he 
Writes: "For the modern artist there is only modern music! It becomes music 
onlyifitis modern music.The performing artist exists to beamirror, a circuit， 
a microphone, a transformer, so as to establish contact between eternity and 
the living moment.218 

Atthistime SchoenbergwaslivingintheViennesesuburb ofModling,where 
he also taught privatelyi his only institutional affiliation from these years Was 
With a school run by the progressive educator Eugenie Schwarzwald, where 
he offered a seminar in composition in 1917. His situation changed dramati- 
cally at the end of 1925, when he was ofitered the directorship ofa masterclass 
in composition as Busoni?s Successor at the Prussian Academy of the Arts in 
Berlin. The move coincided with a period of considerable compositional pro- 
ductivity, a very large number of writings,and many important performances 
throughout Europe and in the United States. Schoenberg himself conducted 
many coOncerts, and others were Presented byfigures such as Furtwingler and 
Schercheni the4ccomtbaNteNttoa 瑟 bsceleforexample,waspremiered under 
OttoKlempereron6 November193oinasymphony concertattheKroll Opera 
in Berlin. 

Significantly，this performance was preceded a few months earlier by a 
radio broadcast with the Frankfurt Symphony under the direction of Hans 
Rosbaud. Although he had reservations about the technical limitations of the 
nevw medium, as well as concerns about how it would transform the act of lis- 
tening,Schoenberg sawtheradio as an ideal means forbypassing the criticsand 


18 Clara Steuermann，David Porter, and Gunther Schuller (eds.)，THe Not Q2ite DotOCeNE BBStRNde1 
Titilgs ofEdxa1d Stexemia21, Lincoln, 1989, pp. 91-2, 117. 
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musical exXperts to reach listeners directly;l9 he used the radio for broadcasts 
of his works,and for lectures aimed at helping listeners understand his music. 
That such efforts had an impact is clear in a review of a broadcast lecture on 
the Variations for Orchestra, op. 31, from 22 March 1931, prior to a concert 
performance under Rosbaud: 


On Sunday morning it was not just any musician - not even just one of the 
most 包 mous composers - but Arnold Schoenberg who, in the Frankfurt sta- 
tion ofSoutheastRadioand South Radio,allowedustotakeadeeplookintohis 
Workshop,into the waysand principles ofhis work.The mostinfluential stim- 
ulus in the new music movement, the first master of a compositional method 
emancipated 人 fom the tonal system and the principles of construction of the 
classic-romantic era, explained and analyzed in rough outlines his Variations 
on his own theme for orchestra.z9 


Berg's fortunes also changed dramatically after the war. The Success of 
TYozzeR markedthe majorturningpointinhis career. After an extended period 
of composition, he had completed the opera in 1922, and published the piano 
Score at his own expense the next year. Following the successful performance 
in 1924 ofthe concert suite Drei B1UCpsticple 0 "TYozzecl2 in Frankfurt under 
Scherchen,， Erich Kleiber conducted the premiere at the Berlin Staatsoper at 
theend of1925; despite the controversies thatsurrounded the performance,it 
was revived fora second season in Berlin,and then staged in manyopera houses 
throughout Europeand beyond. Webern?s professional life, too, goton firmer 
footinginthe192osthroughapublicationarrangementwith Universal Edition 
(Starting in 192o) and more regular conducting positions in Vienna, including 
the Workers” Symphony Orchestra and Vienna Workers Chorus (1922-34). 
Webern conducted his first concert for the Austrian radio in 1927, and there- 
after conducted twenty radio concerts over the neXxt eight years. Performances 
of his works also became more frequent in Europe and abroad: for example， 
the Symphony, op. 21 was premiered on 18 December 1929 in NewYorkata 
League ofComposers concert,and wasagain performed atthe ninth ISCM fes- 
tival in Oxford,included in a concert with Gershwin?s47 471e7ic41t 1 Pa11s. On 
13 April 1931 the first all-VVebern concert took place, featuring performances 
of tonal, atonal, and twelve-tone works by the Kolisch Quartet and Eduard 
Steuermann,and shortly after this event Webern was awarded the Music Prize 
of the City of Vienna.22 


19 See Christopher Hailey,"Rethinking Sound: Musicand Radio in Weimar Germany”,in Bryan Gilliam 
(ed.)， Masic ad Per1p7M0NCe DMIG 妇 e Teiar Rebxlic, Cambridge, 1994, PP. 13-36. 

20 Cited in Joseph Auner, Arnold Schoenberg Speaks: Newspaper Accounts of His Lectures and Inter- 
Views, 1927-1933?” in Walter Frisch (ed.), Scpoezpbe1g 0Ud Fi TYoid, Princeton, 1999, pp. 265-82; p. 276. 

21 Biographical information on Webern from Anne Shreffler, Anton Webern, in Bryan Simms (ed.)， 
Scjpoeibe1g, Be1g) TV2bemt: 4 Comtba1tio1 如 e Secotd Tiemtese School,Westport 1999,pp.251-314,and Bailey， 
THez 轧 ofTebgem ,Cambridge, 1998. 
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The idea ofthe Second Viennese School, tradition， 
and contemporary developments 


Thatthe1932VWorkers" SymphonyConcertbroughtSchoenbergtogetherwith 
his two most famous students is not coincidental but reflects the fundamental 
Part that teaching played in defining and perpetuating the mainstream. Berg 
andVWebernalsohad importantpupils,butitwas Schoenberg?srole asateacher 
in Vienna, Berlin,and later in the United States that became an integral partof 
the public identity of the group. In addition to his direct involvement with a 
large number ofstudents,Schoenberg also published extensively on all aspects 
of music, and still more ofhis teaching materials have been published posthu- 
mously. Over the course of his life, Schoenberg had contact with hundreds of 
students,among them manyfigures who have had a significant impact on the 
composition, criticism, and performance of music in the twentieth century. 
But in the 192os and 3os the focus was increasingly on Berg and Webern, and 
it was as a group of three composers that the Second Viennese School took 
Shape.22 

The formation of the Second Viennese School became central to their 
mainstream claims and had significant ramifications for hovw they positioned 
themselves in reference to the Austro-German tradition as well as to contem- 
Porary trends. Many factors contributed to the deserved reputation of Berg 
and VWebern as the most important Students, including their compositional 
achievements,their prominent roles in the Society for Private Musical Perfor- 
mances, and their adoption of the twelve-tone technique. It is no coincidence 
that the limitation to three and the emphasis on Vienna allowed for clearer 
connections to the earlier Viennese school of Mozarb Haydn, and Beethoven. 
Analogies with the FirstViennese Schoolbecame increasinglycommon in wWrit- 
ings about Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern: for example Adolph Weisss essay 
on 'The Twelve-Tone Series, ffom the 1937 collection Scpoepe19g, compares 
the different approaches to the twelve-tone system by the three composers to 
the way in which "Beethoven, Mozartb Haydn and others used practically the 
same harmonicformulae,thoseofthe diatonic system.”>3 And theappeal to tra- 
dition became a central part ofthe groupsidentity.Numerous examples could 
becited from thewritingsofallthreecomposersintheinter-waryears challeng- 
ingtheradicallabeland arguing fortheir connections to the past. This strategy 
took many forms, such as Berg's guide to Peieas Wid Mesaxztde (192o) which 
demonstrated how Schoenberg preserved a classical approach to form, or his 


22 SeeJosephAuner,*“The Idea ofthe Second Viennese Schooh,in Simms (ed.),Scpoeipbe19, Be19, Tebe711， 
PPp. 1-36. 

23 Adolph Weiss，“The Twelve-Tone Series, in Merle Armitage (ed.)，Scpoetbe19g，New York，1937， 
PP.76-7. 
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“Credo", published in 193o, which compares Schoenberg?s historical position 
to Bach2?s.?4 

This turn to the past arose from many sources. All three composers were 
deeply engaged with the music of the Austro-German tradition, as I will dis- 
cuss further below, and their music similarly is fundamentally shaped by a 
profound interaction with this musical tradition. The renewed interest in tra- 
ditional forms and genres as a means of ensuring comprehensibility reflected 
Pronounced shifts in their own compositional aesthetics. Their image as iso- 
lated radicals came increasingly into conflict with the realities of their profes- 
Sional successesand ties to the musical establishment. Butatthe sametime the 
evocation oftradition afterthe war also served important Strategic pPUrposes in 
hovw they sought to define their position and the mainstream itself. The need 
to proclaim a mainstream in the 192os and 3os thus reflects the emergence of 
many competing trends, styles,and schools,as well as the increasing impactof 
the new technological and social developments that were profoundly chang- 
ing the nature of the music and music-making; the perception of competing 
movements and schools had been much less strongly pronounced in the years 
before and immediately following the First World War. One sign ofthis was in 
the programming for the Society for Private Musical Performances: consistent 
With the statement in the prospectus that “no school shall receive preference >”， 
concerts included works by Debussy, Ravel, and Stravinsky.25 

Yet with the many slogans and trends circulating in these years around such 
terms as neoclassicism, polytonality, Cep7aUcps1NUSiR, and Nexe SacHlicppe 访 and 
the directchallenges from theyounger generation such asKrenek, Hindemith， 
and Weill, it became necessary to stake outa clearly defined party platform.26 
That Schoenberg sought in effect to position his school against all other con- 
temporary trends clarifies why it became so important to lay claim to the 
mainstream of the Viennese classical tradition. Schoenberg?s 7N7ee Satiyes， 
0p. 28 (1926), for example, defines the boundaries between his school and 
the “quasi-tonalists” and those who "nibble at dissonance” without drawing the 
名]ll conclusionsi 'thosewhoallegetoaspireto"“areturnto...>”;folklorists;and 
“all“ . .ists”" in whom I can see only mannerists:. Again, Webern?s 7je Paz 妨 
如 妇 e NewAMWic defines the new music as twelve-tone composition, 'forevery- 
thing else is at best somewhere near this technique, or is consciously opposed 


24 Alban Berg,“Peleasz0td Melisatde Guide',tr. Mark DeVoto, JoU7tUloftpe47t0ld 9cHoe1be1G TSttt16 
(1993), pp. 27o-923; p. 273. Berg, 'Credo”, Die Ms 论 22/14 (193o), PP. 264-5. 

25 The complete prospectus is printed in Smith, Scpoezpbe1g Cd His Cicle, pp. 245-8. 

26 See Scott Messing，NeociasSsicis1l 说 MUSiC: 机 ol 友 e GejeSis Oo 加 e CoCebt TH1OUIA 切 e Scpoe1be19- 
Stravilsl Polemlic, Ann Arbor 1988; Susan Cook, Ojez.jpy & Nem Rebjxplic: 7TJe Zeitobemt ofKexe 忆 Jet 
CN0 Ttdelitjg,AnnArbor, 1988; Stephen Hinton, THpe Jadea ofGebyaxcHsNNMSiR: 4 St oFMzSicaL4est 轨 etics 访 
太 e TY2iU7 Rebaplic (2979-19337)1 芭 Pazticxia7 Rejeyelce 如 e IT oFPaxl Fitdewtith, New York, 1989. 
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to itand thus uses astyle we donthave to examine 名 rther, since it doesn?t get 
beyond what was discovered by post-classical music, and only manages to do 
it badly”.27 The controversies that have Surrounded their claims to the main- 
Stream have not only served to define their own position, but functioned as a 
Central point ofreferenceformany ofthe other developments overthe century， 
as Stephen Hinton has observed:'In the minds ofmosthis contemporariesand 
in the composers own mind Schoenberg's musicembodied the very antipode 
ofNexe Sacp1icpReitand GebyaxcpSNNSIR.228 

Thatthe Workers Symphony Concertincluded Mahlers Second Symphony 
can also be understood as making the point ofthe triumvirates Viennese affil- 
iations. The inclusion ofthe early tonal chorus Piede 4aUF Edey served a simi- 
lar ideological function. Schoenberg felt that his early music would prove his 
understanding ofand respectfortradition,asevidenced byaletterabout Fyiede 
AUf Edey to the conductor Werner Reinhart from July 1923: 


Imay Say that for the present it matters more to me 计 people understand my 
older works, such as this chorus "Peace on Earth.Theyare the natural forerun- 
ners ofmy later works,and onlythose who understand and comprehend them 
will be able to hear the latter with any understanding beyond the fashionable 
minimum.And onlysuch people will realize thatthe melodic character ofthese 
later works is the natural consequence of what Itried to do earlier .. .7do7ot 
Cttacp SOUNCL ZUbo7ta1tCe 如 be1IG GUNSICQLOo9gEJMGN0S 如 De1G GCTGLCONDOUNE7 
ofbyobpe7 妨 20td2e1stoodgood old tradio1l29 


Asthis formulation suggests,theemphasis on tradition bythe SecondViennese 
Schoolalsohad significant national and political dimensions as the label ofrev- 
olutionary became associated with Bolshevism and anarchy.3? In 1922 Schoen- 
berg described Berg and VWebern as real musicians, not Bolshevik illiterates， 
but men with a musically educated ear.3: Perhaps the clearest examples of 
the relationship of their national claims to the political context are Webern's 
lectures on THpe Pa 太 如 如 e Nem Msic ffom early in 1933, after Hitler's elec- 
tion to the chancellorship. By demonstrating the inevitability of their com- 
Positional developments and their links to the tradition of Beethoven and 
Brahms, Vebern tried to refute the label of “cultural Bolshevism>” . . . given 
to everything thats going on around Schoenberg, Berg and myself (Krenek 
too). Imagine what will be destroyed, wiped out, by this hate of culture!3? 
Many of the schoolbs writings from the 192os and 3os stress theirallegiance to 


27 Webern, THpe Pa 态 如 he Newmw MMSiC, p. 32. 28 Hinton, Tjpe TCea ofGebyaxcHSNNSIR, PP. 102-3. 

29 Quoted in Reich, Scjpoeztpe1g: 4 Cxitical Biogyabp, pp. 146-7 (Schoenberg?s emphasis). 

3o For more on the political aspects of neoclassicism see Richard Taruskin, “Back to Whom? Neoclassi- 
cism as Ideology”, Nizeteelz 太 -Cetx1J WMSiC 16 (1993), PP. 286-3o02. 

31 Stuckenschmidt, Scjpoezpe1g: BT, To aad JoR(tr Humphrey Searle), p.283. 
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the German tradition, most explicitly Schoenberg”s “National Music” (1931)， 
Which describes his works explicitly in national and even militaristic terms as 
"alivingexample ofan art... produced on German soil, withoutforeign influ- 
ences . . . able most effectively to oppose Latin and Slav hopes of hegemony 
and derived through and through from the traditions of German music”.33 

Butifthe idea ofthe Second Viennese School necessitated the formation of 
Such firm aesthetic, stylistic, political, and national boundaries, their composi- 
tional activities, writings, and mainstream aspirations representa much more 
ambivalent reaction to contemporary developments and other national tradi- 
tions. Indeed among Schoenberg, Berg, and VWebern>s works from the 1920s 
and 3os are significant points of contact with Virtually every compositional 
and aesthetic development in the inter-war period.This is evidentat the most 
general level in the neoclassical characteristics oftheir turn away from expres- 
Sionistangstto a more objective and detached emotional character, and in the 
use of smaller ensembles, thinner textures, and baroque and classical genres 
and forms. (Itwas justthese features that would earn such condemnation from 
Boulezand othersaftertheSecond World War.)TheWorkers Symphony Con- 
Cert however, illustrates a more profound engagement with a broad range of 
contemporary debatesaboutthe relationship ofhigh culture to entertainment 
musicand popular dance forms,the urgeforart with a social function, and the 
desire to respond to the technologies of recording, radio, and film. 

Berg's Dey TYezm is a particularly clear example ofthis stylistic permeability， 
with its references to jazz Scoring, quasirtonal harmonies,and dance rhythmas， 
in particular the tango. Berg interrupted work on his opera ZzxLx to com- 
pose the concert aria When he received the commission from the Viennese 
SOprano Ruzena Herlinger in the spring of 1929.34 A setting of three poems 
by Baudelaire, in Stefan George;s translation, the aria has many similarities 
to the opera in its scoring, in Berg”s handling of the twelve-tone system, and 
his writing for the voice; it has important links to the sphere of the Zeiztojpe7 
as does Schoenberg”s own foray into the genre with Yo7 pexte QUF7NO1Ie1， Op. 
32 (1929). At the same time, the twelve-tone structure of Berg?s aria， ZXL， 
and Schoenberg'”s opera obviously sets them apart from related works by Hin- 
demith, Krenek, or Weill. It is precisely the complex and even contradictory 
way that these pieces simultaneously participate in and challenge their genre 
thatis mosttypical ofthe Second Viennese Schools relationship to the compo- 
Sitional and aesthetic trends ofthe time. Similarly, Schoenberg”s compositions 
for the workers” choral groups, such as those that performed at the Workers， 


33 Arnold Schoenberg, “National Music, in 9tbyle atd Taea, p. 173. 
34 George Perle, Alban Berg', in Oliver Neighbour, Paul Griffiths, and George Perle (eds.),，7He Ne 
CoVe Secotd Tie11ese Scpool, New York, 1983, p. 17o0. 
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Symphony Concert, were also meant as exemplars and critiques of the idea of 
communal music.35 Ofthe Six Pieces for Male Chorus, op. 35, Berg Wrote: 


italsoappearsthatyou(youwhohavealwaysshowntheyounger generation the 
way) for once wished to spom something Cer the jzchb thereby demonstrating 
that the simple forms generally associated with the low 'communal music” can 
also /ay clazjt to the highest standards of artistry and skill and that their level 
need not be So debased as to make them suited to be sung only by children or 
on the street.36 


As for the 4ccomjajtzjpeNt to 4 瓦 01 SCee, 0p. 34 让 was conceived indepen- 
dentlyofanyspecificfilm orscenario,beyond the sparseprogrammaticoutline， 
'“threatening danger, fear，catastrophe”, indicated in the subtitle. The worF 
Was generally well received, though not without protests, a fact that caused 
Schoenberg some concern, as he wrote to his pupil Heinrich Jalowetz who 
had conducted it in 1931: “What you told me about the performance Pleases 
me Very much . . . People do seem to like the piece: ought I to draw any con- 
clusions from that as to its quality? I mean: the public apparently likes it.237 
Schoenberg;s irony here reflects the fandamental conflict he felt between the 
Weimar ideal of art serving the publicand his sense of the moral and spiritual 
mission ofthe artist-aconflictevident in every aspect ofthe 4cco7tzj0NZNeE1 加 
4 .Op scele. On a practical level, the attractions of the marketplace must have 
Played a role in his accepting the commission to contribute to a special series 
for the Heinrichshofen publishing house, which specialized in scores for the 
thriving German silent-film industry. Yet while the relatively small orchestra， 
expanded percussion section, and stripped-down textures reflectthe Practices 
of silent-film scoring, the workss complexity, and dissonant, twelve-tone lan- 
guage would have prohibited its performance in a theatre. 

This should notbe thought ofas a miscalculation, but rather, as some critics 
of the time noted, as a challenge to the new medium: despite its title, op. 34 
is not an example but rather a critique of film music. Schoenberg had seen in 
moving pictures a danger for opera and theatre, and he protested against the 
vulgarity ofthe majority offilms. But, as with many of his contemporaries, he 
also had high hopes for the possibilities film offered. In 1927, the year of the 
firstfull-length talking film, 7je Jazz 9zgem heenvisioned film “asa completely 
newand independentinstrumentforinnovative artisticexpression”. Rejecting 
marketability of wide mass appeal as the sole factor determining production， 


35 Joseph Auner,'Schoenberg and his Public in 193o: The Six Pieces for Male Chorus,op. 35”,in Frisch， 
Scpoelpbe1g Qt1d .Bis TFTorid, pp. 85-125. 

36 Juliane Brand, Christopher Hailey, and Donald Harris (eds. and tr.)，THe Be79g-Scpoetbe1g Co7esjo1- 
dence, 9elected [etters, New York, 1988, pp. 412-13. Emphases in original. 

37 Erwin Stein (ed.), 47zold Scpoeztbe1g: Zette1s (tr. Eithne Wilkins and Ernst KaisemD)，Berkeley,， 1987， 
PP. 147-8. 
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and concentrating on true and deep ideas and emotions, Schoenberg believed 
film in Germany could rise to the level ofits poetry and music.38 


Historical necessity and twelve-tone composition 


Crucial to the role oftwelve-tone composition in the Second Viennese Schools 
claim to the mainstream was thatthe method wasboth integrally related to tra- 
ditionand an extension ofittoahigherlevel ofdevelopment.In“My Evolution” 
Schoenberg described his atonal works as part of a coherent, unbroken devel- 
opment, still tied to the “ancient “eternal>” laws of musical aesthetics and “no 
more revolutionary than any other development in the history of music".39 In 
Similarterms,Schoenbergspelledoutthehistorical originsoftwelve-tonecom- 
Position in a letter to Webern containing suggestions for his planned lectures 
that became 7He Pa 妇 如 太 e Nem WMS1C. 


I would recommend your possibly arranging the analyses in such a way (by 
the choice ofworks) as to show thelogical developmenttowards 12-tone com- 
Position. Thus, for example, the Netherlands School, Bach for counterpoint， 
Mozart for phrase formation, but also for motivic treatment, Beethoven, but 
also Bach for development, Brahms and possibly Mahler for varied and highly 
coOmplex treatment.42 


But central to their conception ofthis historical mainstream was thattheyhad 
the obligation to continue these developments to an ever higher degree, with 
the goal being - in the formulation from the 1933 version of 'New Music， 
Outmoded Music, Style and Idea? - 加 如 Re adultage of 太 e MMSical Sbace 2 QU 
论 dle1151018 50 太 0t 雪 eG1eatest CNd NiCHestCONteNEIS GCCONOUQLELQ 11 友 e SQLESE 
Sb0CE2.41 

Thus the mainstream for Schoenberg, Berg, and VWebern represented a dif- 
ficult balancing act between claiming to represent both a 'truly new mnusic” 
and "properly understood good old tradition”. Perhaps the most obvious way 
they approached this challenge was in their recompositions and arrangements 
of works by Bach,，Brahms, Handel, and others, in which they updated the 
Style of earlier works through orchestrations that would clarify motivic rela- 
tionships, or through more extensive harmonic and formal transformations. 
Examples oftheformerinclude Webern?s orchestration ofthe Fugue(Ricercar) 
from Bach's Mysical O1je7izg, and Schoenberg;'s version of the Prelude and 


38 Arnold Schoenberg,'Artand the Moving Pictures, in 9ble atd Taeax, pp. 153-7. 

39 Arnold Schoenberg, “My Evolution ,in Sbye wzd Jaea, p. 86. 

409 Moldenhauer, 47ztoz yo TYzbge711, p. 374. 

41 Arnold Schoenberg, 'Neue und Veraltete Musik, oder Stil und Gedanke”, 9 好 27000 GedaNRe: 4URUtze 
2ZMU1 Wi(ed. Ivan Vojtech), Frankfurt am Main, 1976, p. 467 (authors translation). 
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FugueinEflat,BWV552(1928); Schoenberg?s Cello Concerto (1932-3),based 
on Monn?s 1746 Concerto per Clavicembalo in D major (one of the works for 
which Schoenberg prepared a basso continuo realization for the Dexzplijerder 
7ozpz0tst 太 Ostemeich reflects a more thoroughgoing process of updating. In 
a letter to Pablo Casals he described bringing Monnys piece forward through 
time almost, but not quite, into the Present: 


Ithink Tve succeeded in making the whole thing approximate, say, to Haydn?s 
style. In harmony Ihave sometimes gone a little (and sometimes rather more) 
beyond the limits of that style. But nowhere does it go much further than 
Brahms, anyvway there are no dissonances other than those understood by the 
older theory ofharmony; and: it is nowhere atonal.4 


If the arrangements can be thought of as retrospectively working with the 
objects from the past to bring them up to the modern standards, then the 
twelve-tone method was an attempt to remake the tradition from the inside. 

The basic idea of twelve-tone composition can be explained easily enough. 
In Schoenberg?s most extensive statement, Composition with Twelve Tones”， 
he defines the method as based on 1) “the constant and exclusive use of a set of 
twelve differenttones”; 2)anavoidance ofcreating 'falseexpectationsoftonal- 
itybyrefraining from theuse oftonal harmonyand octave doubling that might 
Suggestarootor tonic; 3)thetreatment of'the twoor more dimensional space 
asaunity,which involvestheuseoftherowto generate melodicand harmonic 
material; 4) and theuseofthebasicsetalong with its inversion, retrograde,and 
retrograde inversion in any transposition, resulting in the forty-eight possible 
row forms.43 But to understand why and hovw the method became the central 
means for Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern to present their mainstream claims 
involves, as Carl Dahlhaus wrote the reconstruction of the “problems as the 
solution to which . . . dodecaphony acquired a significance that would hardly 
have been accorded to itifithad been merelya technique,a procedure capable 
of being described in a few sentences?.44 

Schoenberg characterizedthe method ofcomposing with twelve tonesas the 
Product of an extended period of searching for a new way of composing: one 
that would both replace the system oftonality and formulate 'laws and rules”， 
thereby allowing conscious control of the new means he had "conceived as in 
a dream in the freely atonal pieces. That this was a considerable struggle for 
Schoenberg reflects both the technical challenges he faced in formulating the 
"laws and rules, but also the fundamental reconfiguration of his ideas about 


42 Stein (ed.), 47OUd ScHoe11be1g: 工 e 妈 75s, p. 171. 

43 Arnold Schoenberg, "Composition with Twelve Tones”, in style wid Jdea, pp. 218-27. 

44 Carl Dahlhaus, 'Schoenberg?s Poetics of Music, in Scpoezbe1g QUd 太 e Nem WMSic (tr. Derek Puffett 
and Alfred Clayton), Cambridge, 1987, p. 8o. 
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the nature ofartand creativity this necessitated. Indeed, he had already begun 
experimenting with twelve-note chords and the systematic completion of the 
aggregate during thecomposition of DiegUVcRiicpe Pad(191o-13),justas Berg 
had done in the 4/tezpe1 Fiederand Webern in the Bagatelles, butit would be 
anumber ofyears before they developed both atechnical and an aesthetic basis 
for working systematically with twelve tones. 

Following the completion in 1916 of the Four Orchestral Songs, Op. 22, 让 
Was Seven years before the publication of Schoenberg;s next completed new 
Work (the Piano Pieces，op. 23). When asked why Schoenberg might have 
composed so little during this period Marcel Dick, the violist of the Kolisch 
Quarteb attributed it to his concentration on the development of the twelve- 
tone System,， claiming “they were perhaps the most productive years of his 
life".45 Although no works werepublished in theintervening years,Schoenberg 
Worked on a massive choral symphony that evolved into the oratorio Die 
JRobsjeitej. In Die71apobsieite the Piano Pieces,op.23,and the Se7eade,op.24 
he experimented with ordered and unordered collections of various length， 
Using a technique he described as “working with tones of the motif”.46 The 
Suite for Piano, op. 2g, completed in 1923 and published in 1925, is the first 
Piece to be twelve-tone throughout, while the Wind Quintet op. 26 (1924) 
Was the first to use a single row for all the movements.47 After an initial pre- 
Sentation to a Small group in 1921, he called his students and friends together 
in February 1923 to present the method publicly, an occasion motivated in 
large part by Schoenberg?s concern to defend his claim to be the originator of 
twelve-tone composition againstthe Viennese composer Josef Hauer, who was 
working with related techniques. 

Webern had been in contactwith Schoenberg during the period when he was 
moving towards twelve-tone composition and had already experimented with 
ipriorto the official unveiling.Butwhile itis clear thatthere was some mutual 
influence, Schoenberg was reluctant to share all ofhis discoveries. In 7Ne Pax 妨 
如 妇 e Newm WMSic Webern describes visiting Schoenberg in 1917 When he was 
composing Die Japlopbsieite “He said that he was“on the way to Something 
quite nevw”. He didnttell me more atthe time,and I racked my brains -“For 
goodness sake, whatever can it be?>48 Webern first attempted working with 
atwelve-tone row in the sketches for the song "Mein Weg geht jetzt voriiber” 
(1922),thoughitwasnotusedinthefinished piece;49 hisfirstcompletedtwelve- 
tone composition wasashort piano piece entitled KzzdexsticR(1924, published 

45 Smith, 9cpoepe1g ON Bis Circle, p. 181. 
46 Schoenberg,"Composition with Twelve-Tones (2), in Sbyle atd Tdea, p. 248. 
47 For details on Schoenberg's development ofthe twelve-tone method, see Ethan Haimo, Scpoeztbe19” 


Se1ial Odyssey: THe PEyOUtiOU OFEiS Tiyeme-7D1e Method 1914-1928, Oxford, 199o. 
48 Webern, Tjpe Pa 妇 如 太 e Nemw MMSic, p. 44. 49 Shreffler, "Anton Webern', p. 285. 
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posthumously), butthe String Trio, op. 2o (1926-7), was the first twelve-tone 
workhepublished,andhisfirstlarge-scale instrumental workin thirteen years. 
Like Webern, Berg too was kept in the dark about the details of the system. 
He wrote to his wife in April 1923 that Schoenberg had started showing him 
his secrets;5" and used twelve-tone rows in the Chamber Concerto (1925)， 
though much ofthe material ofthe piece was not row-derived. His first'stricb 
twelve-tone composition was the setting ofthe poem 'Schliesse mir die Augen 
beide: (1925), of which he had previously produced a tonal setting in 19o07. 


Twelve-tone composition and defining the 
mainstream 


Beyond what it offered as a compositional resource, the idea of twelve-tone 
composition served many purposes in defining the school and clarifying their 
relationship to tradition. In contrast to Bartok,，Stravinsky, or Milhaud, for 
example, whose music was not consistently associated with Specific composi- 
tionalapproaches,the SecondVienneseSchoolwasfirmlylinked to twelve-tone 
composition in the mind ofthe public.The story ofthebreak with tonalityand 
the discovery of twelve-tone composition dominates many of Schoenberg'”s 
later writings, such as “Composition with Twelve Tones and "My Evolution”. 
Webern equated undertaking twelve-tone composition with entering into a 
marriage or the revelation of divine truth, writing that in 1921,“Schoenberg 
exXpressed the law with absolute clarity .. . Since that time he?s practised this 
technique ofcomposition himself(with one small exception),and we younger 
COmposers have been his disciples.?5: 

The function oftwelve-tone composition as a visible marker of their iden- 
tity as a group and of their relationship to the musical tradition also explains 
Schoenberg”s insistence throughout his life on his “priority” as the discoverer 
of the method. The importance he placed on this claim for defining his place 
in the mainstream of music history was played out publicly in his controversy 
with Thomas Mann about the dangers he saw in attributing the method to the 
fictional protagonistof Mann?s novel, Dy Faxstxs,Adrian Leverkiihn. In Febru- 
ary1948 he sent Mann'A Text from theThird Millennium>,which imagined an 
encyclopedia entry from the distant future that attributed the technique and 
thus the role as progenitor of subsequent historical events to Mann (while at 
the sametime getting in a few digs atthe neoclassical composers around Nadia 
Boulangen): 


50 Smith, 9cpoezpbe1g CUd 5 Cycle, p. 200， 51 Webern, 7Tje PHz 太 加 妇 e Nemw Msic, p. 41. 
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Probably Mann was in contact with Schoenberg about this time; Schoenberg 
was living in Vienna, only a few minutes” flight from Munich,， where Mann 
lived. He probably invented the twelve-tone theory at that time (1933), and 
as he had given up composing himself he allowed Schoenberg to use it and 
publish it under his own name. Mann's liberal nature never mentioned this 
Violation of his rights. But it seems that they became enemies in the last years 
oftheir lives,and now Mann took his property back and attributed its origin to 
a person Whom he had created himself (Homunculus). So the great American 
music came into the position of being able to profit ffom Mann?s theoretical 
invention, and this led to all the progress in American music from the fusion of 
this with Budia Nalangers modal methods of producing real old music which 
Works like new music.? 


As Schoenberg;s sarcastic comments make clear, an important aspect of the 
role of the twelve-tone method in establishing and maintaining a tradition 
Was the degree to which it could be codified. For Practical and aesthetic rea- 
Sons,the contextual,intuitive compositionalapproaches in theyearsbeforethe 
war resisted theoretical formulation; while a developed literature has arisen in 
recentyears, none ofthe composers themselves articulated a theory of 'atonal 
composition.53 In contrast, althoughall three composersremained ambivalent 
about the idea of twelve-tone composition as a set of rules or a compositional 
System they nevertheless presented the method in ways that others could 
adopt. The idea of the twelve-tone method as an approach that could be cod- 
iied and that offered cohesion and organization is also reflected in the new 
weightthatthey placed on the compositional processasapublicact.They care- 
名 lly preserved and dated large amounts of sketch material and often referred 
to Sketches in their writings. This marks a significant departure 人 fom the years 
before the First World War when rapid, apparently eftortless composition， 
especiallyin thecaseofSschoenberg,becameasignoftheemotionalauthenticity 
and expressive immediacy ofthe music. But with the rise oftwelve-tone com- 
Position, the creative process increasingly involved extensive Sketching, row 
tables,and various twelve-tone devices.?4 All three composers used sketches as 
evidence ofthe unity and compositional logic of their works for a sometimes 
uncomprehending public. The strategy of making public the world ofthe cre- 
ative processmay shedlightaswellonthesignificance ofthe arrangements and 
recompositions for Schoenberg,Berg,andVWebern. Herethe compositional act 
is made visible by superimposing it explicitly on a pre-existing canvas, i.e. the 
original work. 


52 Stuckenschmidt, Scpoezpbe1g: EST 碟 , Toxl ad TFT, pp. 547-8. 

53 SeeEthan Haimo,'Atonality,Analysis,and the Intentional Fallacy>,MzsicTHpeo7y Sbjectax01l 18/2(1996)， 
PP. 167-99. 

54 Ibid. 
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Anintegral partofthe mainstream function ofthe twelve-tone method wasa 
new relationship to the listener thatbegan to emerge during and immediately 
following the war years, a development Shared by many artists of the time. 
Several factors contributed to this transformation in their thought, includ- 
ing their desire to reach a broader public, their awareness of the nevw audi- 
ences being created, and the demands of their new Positions. The war itself 
undoubtedly had a significant impact on how they saw their social role: all 
three composers saw periods of military service during the First World War， 
and the impact ofthe experience is evident in many aspects of their work and 
thought, such as Berg”s strong identification with the downtrodden character 
Wozzeck, Schoenberg;s jovial barracks-style chamber work Die eisemte B1i9ade 
(1916), and in many less obvious ways. 

A central goal of twelve-tone composition was the idea of comprehensibil- 
ity: indeed Schoenberg wrote，'“Composition with twelve tones has no other 
aim than comprehensibility.”5 Schoenberg wrestled with defining the idea of 
comprehensibility in an unfinished theoretical work entitled Coneyezce, CoW1N- 
如 Mo1t 坟 TStUMNENLAON， TStUCNON 7 FM，dating from 1917，significantly 
the same time as he was composing Die Jalopbsieiter. Most important 位 om 
the present perspective is the way Schoenberg defines comprehensibility in 
terms of the size ofthe desired audience: “The Mo7e co1tbjepexsible a form and 
a COntent, the 01ge7 友 e ciycle of those dB1ected by it THe Mo1e 到 让 cx 上 加 coM- 
epezd, the salle7256 Schoenberg had of course discussed the audience in 
his earlier writings, but in most cases it was to dismiss their relevance to the 
composer. In “Why Are New Melodies So Hard To Understand>, from 1913， 
for example, he points out many features of his music that pose difficulties 
forthe listener, but concludes: “why should the rights ofthe slow thinking be 
respected257 In the 1917 treatise he is also careful to differentiate comprehen- 
Sibility from coherence, arguing that 'the limits of comprehensibility are not 
the limits of coherence”. Accordingly, coherence can result from connections 
“inaccessibleto consciousnesses",orthatmayhaveaneftectonlyon'thosemore 
experienced or trained”.58 But the crucial difference from his earlier stance is 
that he then goes on in the rest of the treatise to present Systematically all 
the compositional means for creating coherence and comprehensibility, and 
always with the question of the size and nature of the audience as a central 
COncern: 


55 Schoenberg, "Composition with Twelve Tones", p. 215. 

6 Arnold Schoenberg，CoHerece，Cozt 妈 功 011 态 TStWNLENCON TStCEON 2 Fo (ed. Severine Neff 
tr. Severine Ne 任 and Charlotte M. Cross), Lincoln, 1994, p. 9. 

57 Bryan Simms, "NewDocuments in the Schoenberg-Schenker Polemic”, PersjectivesoFNemwMasic 16/1 
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Co71b1epelSibilitb depends on the degree to which the essential or inessential 
featuresheld in common are conspicuously or inconspicuouslyused or worked 
OULt. 

It can be reduced to a minimum 这 the performer is little concerned with his 
listeners” capacities of comprehensioni it must be striven for to the utmost 于 
theauthoraddresses himselfto many listeners or to those oflimited capacity.?9 


In many Writings of the time Schoenberg makes it clear that there was an 
intimate relationship between the nature of the musical idea, the means of 
Presentation,and the intended audience. Webern wrote in similar terms about 
the importance ofreaching the listener in his orchestration of Bach?s Ricercar 
by revealing the motivic coherence: "Is it notworth while to awaken this music 
asleep in the seclusion ofBach?s own abstract presentation,and thus unknown 
orunapproachablebymostmen? Unapproachable as musiclpco This is ofcourse 
notto say thatSchoenberg,Berg,orVebern sharedthepolitical agendas ofthe 
official Social Democratic cultural policy, or of composers such as Weill and 
Eislerwhoadvocatedasocial function forart indeed thereisevidencethatthey 
Opposed these trends to varying degrees, both aesthetically and ideologically. 
Butifthere is no doubtthat Schoenberg took advantage ofthe mass media for 
the purposes of propaganda and for the dissemination of his music, it is also 
clear that he confronted the more fundamental problem of writing music that 
would be accessible to the broader public created by these technologies. That 
Schoenberg did in fact take into consideration the conditions of performance 
and the intended listeners and performers is particularly evident in his many 
choral works from the 192os and 3os, including his tonal and relatively con- 
ventional folksong arrangements,theThree Folksongsfor Mixed Choir,op. 49 
(published in 193o in the state-sponsored Tollsjiederbgxcz Ji die 1ngetd,and in 
amore complex way in the Six Pieces for Male Chorus, op. 35 (1929-3o), with 
their hybrid tonal/twelve-tone Structure. The Six Pieces arose from a com- 
mission from the Deutsche Arbeiter-Singerbund (the primary national orga- 
nization ofworkers choruses), and two ofthe movements (no. 4 Glick and 
no. 6, "Verbundenheib) were published by the Dextscpe 47beiter-SbGIe7zeit019. 
Thepieces were widely performed,including a presentation in December 1932 
of'Verbundenheit” by the workers chorus Freie Typographia, the same group 
thathadsung PiedeafErdextattheWorkers”SymphonyConcertthepreceding 
June. 

Schoenberg”s formulation ofa theory of coherence in terms ofthe audience 
can cjlarify whby traditional forms and genres became so central to the twelve- 
tone Works of the Second Viennese School. In a section of the 1917 treatise 


59 Ibid., p. 19. 
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entitled “Understanding = Recognition of Similarity” he writes: “To under- 
Stand a thing, it is necessary to recognize that in many (or, if possible, in al]) 
of its parts; it may be similar or even identical to things or parts that are famil- 
iar.”61 This can refer to aspects ofrepetition, variation,and developmentwithin 
awWork, butalso involves establishing relationships between a worKk and other 
worksalreadyknownto us: 'Ifa person is meantto understand whatanother is 
saying tohim,thefirstpresupposition,Schoenberg Writes, "is thatthe speaker 
use Such signs or means of expression as are known to the listener; for exam- 
ple, the words of a language 包 miliar to him>.6 Thus in marked contrast to 
the extreme reduction of conventional material during the atonal period in 
Pieces like Exa7tt0t9g, op. 17,Berg?s Four Songs,op.2,OFTVWebern2s Five Pieces 
for String Quartet op. g, there was a re-emergence in the 192os and 3os of 
traditional compositional approaches at every level of organization, including 
melodic phrase structure,homophonicand polyphonictextural types, conven- 
tional rhythms(march,waltz,dance styles),standard forms (Sonata,minuetand 
trio,rondo,variation),and established genres (dance suite, trio, string quartetb 
concerto, and number opera). Variation forms were particularly well suited to 
an Understanding of comprehensibility based on the recognition of similar- 
ity”; besidesfree-standingworkssuch as Schoenberg?sVariations for Orchestra， 
op.31(1928)andVVebern?sVariations,op.3o(194o),therewerevariationmove- 
mentsin manyworks byallthree composers,including Berg”sViolin Concerto， 
Webern?s Symphony, op. 21, and Schoenberg”s Suite, op. 29. 


Serial structure and musical character 


A crucial feature of the twelve-tone method for its role in defining the main- 
Stream was its flexibility in allowing each composer to pursue his own compo- 
Sitional concerns Within a consistent framework.Thethreecomposers came to 
twelve-tone composition through very different paths; thus itis notsurprising 
thattheyeach developedthesysteminveryindividual ways,in terms ofboth its 
名 ndamental assumptions and the musical results. These differences have also 
helped make the status ofthe school somewhat resilientin the face ofchanging 
人 包 shions since the Second World War. Several generations of composers with 
Shifting compositional concerns have been able to find continuing sustenance 
in the schoolbyturning their attention from one to another ofthe composers， 
OFT by seeking points of contact with particular stages in their development; 
this is most obvious in the transition from the strong interest in Webern by 


61 Schoenberg, Copeyece, CON 友 ] 功 01 太 TSt20112N1Z 在 01 DISCEON 训 Fo P. 11. 
62 Ibid.,p. 13,and see Alan Lessem, 'Schoenberg, Stravinsky, and Neo-Classicism: The Issues Reexam- 
ined?,， Maxsical Quaztery 68 (1982), PP. 527-42. 
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avant-garde composers in the 195gos and 6os to the Berg revival in the 197os 
and 8os, paralleling the resurgence of neo-Romantic and eclectic elements in 
new Works of the time. 

The depth of their differences in approach to twelve-tone composition 
is evident at once by looking at the rows they employed in their works 
(See EX. 9.1). To counter the impression that the row was Simply a reshuf 
fing of the chromatic scale, Schoenberg emphasized that the ordering of the 
twelvetoneswasthe 'first creative thoughte, with far-reaching implications for 
every aspect of the piece.53 The close relationship between twelve-tone com- 
position and the earlier idea ofcomposing with the tones ofthe motive is clear 
in Schoenberg?s claim that "The basic set functions in the manner ofa motive ”， 
thus becoming the source forall the melodies and harmonies developed in the 
Piece. By the same token, he de-emphasized the need for the row itself to be 
heard in the composition as a “theme or a melody” that would be character- 
ized by "features of rhythm, phrasing, construction, character, etc?.64 In the 
4cco1tjbaNieNt 加 0 瑟 0Ml Scejle, for example, a linear statement ofthe row does 
not appear Until bar 9; instead the piece opens with fragmentary motives in 
the wind instruments againstsoft string tremolos.Onthe otherhand,in pieces 
Such asthe firstmovementofthe Fourth String Quartet,op. 37,linear thematic 
Statements of the rovw do play an important role. 

Because oftheemphasis on the basic set as a source of motives, Schoenberg 
tended to Structure the rows to produce a great deal of variety in the intervals 
of the three- and four-note subsets that made up the row. In the row of the 
4cco1tjba1NiteNt 如 0 瓦 01 Scele (EX. 9.1aj, the first two trichords produce the 
Set ol14, the half-step plus a minor third so common to Schoenberg”s work， 
while the two trichords in the second halfofthe row are ol12 (a semitone clus- 
term)and o13. Throughoutthe piece these three-note motives appear in various 


63 Schoenberg，"Composition with Twelve Tones”, p. 219. 64 Ibid. 
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transformations,particularlyinthestylistically retrospective conclusion which 
recallsthe'Myssessezt2 [Mustitbe?]themeofthelastmovementofBeethoven>s 
final string quartet, op. 135. (Schoenberg discussed op. 135 as a prototypical 
twelve-tone piece in “Composition with Twelve Tones”.) An overriding con- 
Cern for Schoenberg in the construction of rows was their capacity for what 
is nowadays called "hexachordal inversional combinatoriality”>, meaning that 
a row can be combined with one of its inversions, most often the inversion 
a perfect fifth below, without any pitches being duplicated. Accordingly, the 
inversion of the film music row starting on Ab produces the following (Ab, F， 
A, G, Bb, B, D, C, Dp, Eb, Gb, E); the first six notes of the original row and the 
inversion together contain all twelve chromatic notes, and the same applies 
to the last six notes of each. Schoenberg thus was able to use the combinato- 
rial pair of rows Simultaneously to generate melodic and harmonic material 
without concern for doubling pitches. 

In marked contrast to both Webern and Schoenberg, Bergs rows are often 
Presented linearly in clearlyaudible form. Thefirstvocal entrance in Deyr Tez71， 
forexample, consists ofa complete linear statement ofthe row, followed by an 
inversion that is again made audible as such because the contour is inverted. 
Thus row statement and related thematic material can be used to define for- 
mal sections.65 But the rows have a considerably different status in Berg”s 
Worksduetohispracticeofcombiningtwelve-toneand non-twelve-tonemove- 
ments in a single work, such as the Pic Suite, and ofusing new rows derived 
through various means;i correspondingly, the row of Dey Je (Ex. 9.1b) is 
non-combinatorial, and the possibility of creating aggregates through the use 
of combinatorial rows, So central to Schoenberg”s thought, plays little role in 
Berg's music. Instead, like the row of Berg?s Violin Concerto, that of Der Tez7 
is designed to allow a range of references to diatonic tonality: a D minor hex- 
achord, a Gb major triad, and an Ab triad that can be either major or minor. 
This is even more explicit in the triadic Violin Concerto row (G, Bb, D, FH, A， 
C,E,GH, B, CH, Dt, F), which also allows functional relationships between the 
component segments (G minor as tonic and its dominant; A minor as SUpPer- 
tonic followed by its dominant.) But even where functional relationships are 
not part of the rowy as in Dey JWez, Berg often segments the row to produce 
chords that recall tonal progressions. 

The marked tonal characteristics ofBerg?s rows reflect the changing status of 
tonality for the school. In Schoenberg?s description ofthe twelve-tone System 
he often stressed the need to avoid tonal implications,as in “Composition with 


65 The discussion of Berg's twelve-tone music is indebted here and in the following to David Headlam， 
The Msic or41but Be1g, New Haven, 1996. 
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Twelve Tones”. The question of tonality, however, clearly goes beyond purely 
Structural concerns, being intimately bound up with howthe Second Viennese 
School positioned itself in reference to contemporary developments, particu- 
larlyStravinsky”smusicandthebitter debates surrounding neoclassicism in the 
192os and 3os. But the reality of Schoenberg”s, Berg?s, and Webern?s compo- 
Sitional practice is more complex: in keeping with their growing engagement 
with traditional forms and genres, and in turn with the listener, there was an 
increasing attempt to control and absorb the tonal tradition more explicitly 
into their works. In some cases the connections to tonality operate atthe level 
ofanalogy, as in theuse byall three composers ofwhat are called hexachordal 
levels or twelve-tone areas， Whereby the row or combinatorial pair of rows 
introduced at the opening serves as a Sort of tonic. Webern Writes in 7NHe Pa 妨 
如 如 e Nem MMS1C: 


The original form and pitch of the row occupy a position akin to that of the 
“main key” in earlier music; the recapitulation will naturally return to it. We 
end 'in the same key". This analogy with earlier formal construction is quite 
COhnsciously fostered; here we find the path that will lead us again to extended 
forms.66 


Tonal features also appear at a more surface level, and here an illuminating 
comparison between Berg and Schoenberg can be drawn. Unlike Berg's rows， 
Schoenberg?s typically do not contain explicit tonal scalar passages OF triads. 
But in some cases, major and minor triads and other tonal formations are 
available through pitches closelyspacedin the rowas forexamplein therow of 
theSuite,op.29 (Eb,G,Ff,Bb,D,B,C,A,Ab, 上 ,FE,Dpb).Throughoutthe piecehe 
partitions (divides up)the rowinwaysthatforeground itstriadicqualities;6z in 
thethird movement,forinstance,thistonal potential moves to thesurface with 
asetofvariations ofatonalfolktune,anticipating Berg"suseoftonal melodies in 
theViolin Concerto. In thelight ofSchoenberg?sidea ofthe role ofthelistener 
discussed above, itis noteworthy thatthe Schoenberg pieces which deal in the 
most far-reaching way with the issue oftonajlity and twelve-tone composition 
are the Six Pieces for Male Chorus. The six movements of the choral pieces 
representvariousapproachestoboththechallengeoffindingacommonground 
with the listener, and that of finding common ground between tonality and 
twelve-tone compositional techniques. The final movement, "Verbundenheibe， 
is a tonal work, but the two halves are designed so that the second half is a 
Strict inversion, transposed up asemitone,ofthe firsthalf. On the other hand， 
the twelve-tone movements, such as “Landsknechte'", focus on a very limited 


66 Webern, THje Pa 太 如 he Nemw MUWSiC, p. 54. 
67 For more on Schoenberg's links to tonality see Silvina Milstein, 47tol4 Scpoepbe19: Notes, 9e 帮 ，FO71S， 
Cambridge, 1992. 
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Set of sonorities and have large-scale motions through hexachordal areas that 
mimictonal behaviour.Thefirstmovementtobe composed,'Gliick>,integrates 
the two realms still more closely through an eight-note row that produces 
harmonies suggesting tonal chords and pitch centricity on Ab and F.68 

Berg”sapproachtothechallengeofengagingwiththetonaltraditionthrough 
different means reflects the general permeability of his music. Quotations are 
common,including passagesfromVagnerandZemlinskyintheZo7icsxite,folk 
tunes and references to popular idioms in Dey Te and the Violin Concerto， 
and many points of contact between pieces, such as the quotation in Zzxlx of 
Passagesfrom Tozzece(awork which in turn draws on still earlier compositions 
by Berg). The tonal tradition is evoked in many ways in the Violin Concerto， 
from the structure of the row to the substantial quotation of the Bach chorale， 
“Es ist genug! The juxtaposition of twelve-tone and tonal materials in this 
WwWork strikingly destabijlizes the usual terms of the encounter through the use 
of a twelve-tone row that allows tonal triads and a Bach chorale that begins 
with a whole tone tetrachord; thus the most "modern-sounding part of the 
row, the last four Pitches, is actually the most traditional. Accordingly, the 
function of the chorale as reconciling or heightening linguistic conflict has 
been interpreted in strikingly different ways, reflecting the dual nature of the 
mainstream claims.69 

Even more so than Schoenberg”s, Webern's rows do not function as themes 
or evenas thesource ofmotives in the conventional sense, butrather asa much 
more abstract background structure. Accordingly，his rows are not Usually 
Presented with distinct rhythms or contours, but are instead often disguised 
through voice crossingand large registral spans resulting from the pointillistic 
orchestration; theidentityoftherowasathemeisfurtherobscuredbyVWebern2s 
tendency to usea much larger number ofthe available row transformations in 
the course of a piece. Yet ifthe row receded from the surface of Webern2s 
music, he saw it as ensuring both unity and comprehensibility, and ultimately 
the historical legitimacy of the music. Anne Shreffler writes how in the early 
Stages oftwelve-tone composition Webern?salmostreligious faith in the row>s 
Power to unify gave him the freedom to construct music of "unprecedented 
motivic density?.72 In THe Pa 加 如 te NemwWxicVWebern discussed the function 
ofthe row in terms ofGoethe?s idea ofthe VMjazze (primeval plant) ffom the 
Farbetjepye: just as Goethe viewed the shape of each individual leaf as well as 


68 Robert Specht, “Relationships Between Textand Music in the Choral Works ofArnold Schoenberg”， 
Ph.D. diss., Case Western Reserve University, 1976, PP. 299-306. 

69 Anthony Pople, Be7g: Yiolzz Cozcerto, Cambridge, 1991, pp. 98-1o2, and Joseph Straus, RemiaRiI 友 e 
.Past MMSical Modema1SNL CQ 雪 e TUe1ice ofthe TOU01TYUditioz, Cambridge, MA, 199o, PP. 139-44. 

7o Shreffler, Anton Webern>, p. 287. 
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theabundance offorms and colours ofplantsasall derived from asingle model， 
Webern regarded the row and all its permutations as 'a manifestation of this 
order in the aesthetic sphere".7: The mainstream claims for his twelve-tone 
compositions thus appealed to the highest source: nature.7 

This concern for underlying unity and order is reflected in the derivation of 
Webern's rows from small generative cells. Webern>s rows, in contrastto those 
used byboth Berg and Schoenberg, tended to limit the choice of intervals; his 
general preference for the half-step is evident in the row of the Symphony， 
0p.21(Ex. 9.1c).73 In some cases thislimitation is the resultofgenerating rows 
Systematically from a smaller collection using the twelve-tone procedures; in 
op. 21, the second half ofthe row is the retrograde ofthe firsthalftransposed 
atritone,and the factthatthe resulting structure is thus a kind of palindrome 
has broad implications forhovw the work develops.Again,the row ofthe Con- 
Certo, 0p. 24 (1931), is based on a three-note Set (B, Bp, D), followed by its 
retrograde inversion (Eb，G，FhH)， its retrograde (Ab, E, P), and its inversion 
(C, Ct, A). In the String Quartet op. 28 (1937), Webern shows that such tech- 
niques arealso intimately related to thehistorical and mainstream claims ofthe 
Worksi here the row is derived from permutations ofa tetrachord based on the 
BACH motive. Thus atthe most basiclevel, the twelve-tone musical structure 
Simultaneouslyappealstoand conflates nature, genius,and theAustro-German 
tradition. 

Morethan halfofthe rows Webern used havethe property ofcombinatorial- 
ity thatwas so central to Schoenberg?sconception oftwelve-tone composition. 
But Kathryn Bailey suggests that Webern was not So much interested in the 
combinatorialityforitsown sake:ratherthis characteristicresulted fromhisuse 
ofhighlysymmetrical rows,whichinturntendto becombinatorial.74VWebern2s 
passion for order and unity is evident in the importance ofsymmetrical struc- 
tures and strict contrapuntal devices in his music. The palindromic structure 
of the Symphony rowy significantly based on the exact tritone division of the 
Octave, is reflected in the appearance of small- and large-scale palindromes， 
as for example in the third variation of the second movement which contains 
palindromes at the level of the bar, as well as the overall eleven-bar length of 
the variation. Such symmetries play an important role in creating the crys- 
talline quality of stillness so typical of Webernys music, and suggested by his 
remarksaboutanexpeditioninthemountainsinaletterto HildegardJonefrom 


1930: 


71 Ibidq., p. 295. 72 Julian Johnson, TYzpemt Qtd he TaN1s1D7MNa6OU OFNatye, Cambridge, 1999. 

73 My discussion of Webern?s approach to twelve-tone composition is indebted to Kathryn Bailey, 7Ne 
Teme-Note MUWsic of4jittoz JTebgeml: OUd Fomis 加 0NemwZLaUIULIe, Cambridge, 1991, PP. 13-29. 

74 Ibid., p. 28. 
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The day of the ascent there was bad weather, rain and fog, but nevertheless 
it was Very beautiful. The diftfused light on the glacier was quite remarkable 
(caused by the overcast sky and the fog). Just a few paces in front of you snow 
and fog blended together into a completely undifterentiated screen. You had 
no idea whetheryouwere going up or down hill.A mostfavorable opportunity 
to contract SnowW-blindness! But wonderful, like floating in space.75 


Webern's use of canon-in-inversion throughout both movements of the 
Symphony also produces mirror symmetries at every level of structure; Bailey 
describes the "comprehensiveness and ingenuity” of the canonic Structures of 
op. 21 as rivalling Bach?s 4 和 t of Poxgyxe.76 Canon had emerged as an important 
Structural device already in the vocal works written Prior to Webern?s adop- 
tion of the twelve-tone method,such as the Five Sacred Songs,op.15,thefinal 
movementofwhich is adouble canon in contrary motion, and the Five Canons 
on Latin Texts, op. 16. Webern?s view of polyphony as the crowning glory of 
musicreflectshis studies ofthe compositionaltechniques ofthe Netherlanders 
under Guido Adler at the University of Vienna, where he completed a disser- 
tation on Heinrich Isaac in 19o6. That this urge towards unity and symmetry 
was intimately related to his sense oftwelve-tone composition as the Ultimate 
名 lfilment and embodiment of the Austro-German tradition is evident in his 
endeavour to integrate as many different elements ofthe tradition as possible 
into his twelve-tone compositions. Thus Shreffler writes ofthe String Quartet， 
0p.28,whoserow;asnotedabove;isitselfgeneratedfrom theBACH motive,as 
ahomage to the German musical tradition? marked at the outset by Webern2s 
choice of the “most Beethovenian of genres. In a letter to Stein from 1939 
Webern discussed how the piece synthesized the main principles of the tra- 
dition: 'the“horizontal>, or homophonic(“the classical cyclic forms [such as] 
Sonata, Symphony and so forth>”) and the “vertical”， or polyphonic (“canon， 
包 gue, and so on277.77 

The centrality in Weberns music of both the traditional formal types and 
the elaborate contrapuntal and symmetrical structures comes Up against the 
fact that in many cases both features can be difficult to perceive audibly. This 
question ofthe audibility of musical structures was also an issue for Berg who 
Wiote of TYozzecR,'there is no one in the audience who pays any attention to 
the various fgues, inventions, suites, sonata movements, variations and pas- 
Sacaglias>;78 comparisons could also be made to Bergs use oflarge-scale palin- 
dromesin DerTJYezandotherworks,along with complexnumerical symbolism 
and secret programmes. But rather than a defect, the coexistence in the works 


75 Bailey, THpeZ 轧 orebgem Cambridge, 1998, pp. 13o-1. 
76 Bailey, THpe Tiyeme-Note Msic of47ttoz TY2be11, p. 95. 
77 Shreffler, Anton Webern>, p. 299. 78 Perle, Alban Berg, p. 161. 
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of all three composers of what Bailey calls Webern?s “contradictory (comple- 
mentary?)” predilections 'for symmetrical constructions and for concealmente 
is one of the defining features of their music.7? Accordingly, for Webern, the 
COntrapuntal structures and symmetries were not to be understood as a "touT 
de force of compositional ingenuity, but as having a deeper significance both 
forthehistorical claims ofthe works, and in the service ofunity by creating "as 
many connections as possible”.8" This can belinked as well to his idea ofthe row 
Providing a deep, mystical structure analogous to thehidden unity underlying 
the diversity of the natural world. Bailey reports that Webern kept minutely 
detailed accounts of his walks in the Alps, including times of departure and 
arrival and remarks on all the flora and fauna he encountered, as fthere were 
some underlying patterns and meanings to be gleaned.8: 


The mainstream after 1933 


Ifthe Workers Symphony Concert of June 1932 can be seen in many ways as 
affirming the mainstream claims of Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern, less than 
ayear later their situation had profoundly changed. After Hitler?s election as 
Chancellor in January 1933, it was only four months before Schoenberg and 
his 人 family left Germany, settling briefly in France, and then emigrating to the 
United States in October. His last compositional work in Germany was to 
be the first two movements of the String Quartet Concerto, freely adapted 
from Handels Concerto Grosso, op. 6, no. 7. This work, which he completed 
in France, marks a much more complex and ambivalent stance towards the 
Austro-German tradition, reflecting his reconversion to Judaism in July 1933 
and the new sense of his identity suggested by such remarks as, from a letter 
to Webern, 'I have definitely separated myself from whatever binds me to the 
Occident.?8 

Bergalso experienced an enforced withdrawal from the mainstream. Despite 
the popularity of TYozzecR, performances became rare as the right-wing influ- 
ence grewi he wrote to Webern in June 1933，'My uUtter depression over 
these times has for a long time now impaired my ability to work.?83 He com- 
Pleted the short score of Zzlx in 1934, but his final work was the Violin Con- 
Certo, completed notlong before his death from blood poisoning in December 
1935. Meanwhile the rising influence of the Nazis in Austria meant that the 


79 Bailey, THpe Teme-Note WMSic of47ztoz TY2bemt, p. 41. 

8o Webern, 7T1je PHz 太 加 he Nemw Msic, p. 56. 81 Bailey, 7je ZL of Tebgemt, p. 110. 

82 Stuckenschmidt, Scpoeipe1g: TsZ 碟 , Tora and To 人 p. 37o, and see Joseph Auner “Schoenberg's 
Handel Concerto and the Ruins of Tradition?，1ox7t4l oF 态 e 4Mte7iCQ1N WUSicolagical Societ 49 (1996)， 
PP. 264-313: 

83 Perle, Alban Berg”, p. 186. 
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workers” musical organizations which had been Webern's main SouUrce of 
employment were disbandedi thereafter Webern survived through work for 
Universal Edition, a few grants from the ReicpsNNSIRRaNe7 and a very Small 
number ofperformancesuntilhis musicvwas proscribed in 1938,theyear ofthe 
Degenerate Musicexhibition. Ifthe idea ofan Austro-German mainstream had 
Splintered for Schoenberg, with Webern it appears to have solidified patho- 
logically, as reflected by his sympathy with National Socialism.84 As Shreffer 
Writes: “Given his fanatic reverence for authority, his extreme pan-German 
nationalism, and his conviction that the music of the Second Viennese School 
wasthe culmination ofthe great German musical tradition,itwas perhaps pre- 
dictable that he would share in the delusion ofa great German Reich.85 Atthe 
close ofthe war, in 1945,VVebern was accidentallyshotbyan American soldier 
in the town ofMittersill, near Salzburg, where hehad gone to stay with family 
members. 

In his later years，as the only surviving member of the triumvirate， 
Schoenberg returned to theaffirmation ofhis relationship to tradition in wWrit- 
ings such as “My Evolution and “Composition with Twelve Tones”. But his 
American Works are considerably more eclectic, both individually and as a 
group, than his earlier output, suggesting the breakdown of any sense of a 
Single mainstream or of the possibility of a synthesis of diverse trends. And 
yetb in an open letter in response to greetings on his seventy-fifth birthday in 
September 1949, Schoenberg made clear in his somewhatbroken English that， 
记 he had given up on the presentb he still held out hope for the fture:86 


Ihave been given during these days much personal appreciation, which I have 
enjoyed immensely, because this showed me that my friends and other well- 
meaning people respect my aims and endeavors. 

On the other hand, I have for many years closed my account with the world， 
in bowing to the fact that I may not hope for plain and loving understanding 
of my work, that is: of all I have to express in music, as long as I am alive. 
However, I know that many friends have familiarized themselves thoroughly 
with my manner of expression, and have acquired an intimate understanding 
of my ideas. They then might be such who carry out, What I have Predicted 
37 years ago in an aphorism. 

“The second halfofthis century will spoil by overestimation, all the good of 
me that the firsthalf' by underestimation, has left intacfe. 

Iam somewhat embarrassed by so much eulogy. But in spite of this, I find 
in italso some encouragement. Is it readily understandable, that one does not 
give up,though facing the opposition ofa whole world? 


84 Bailey, 7je ZL ofTYebgem, p. 17o0. 85 Shreffler, Anton Webern', p. 302. 
86 Arnold Schoenberg, "To become recognized only after one's death - - - -September 1949, Library 
of Congress; published by permission of Lawrence Schoenberg. 
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Ido notknow howthe Greatfeltin similar situations. Mozartand Schubert 
Were too young to be forced to occupy themselves with these problems. But 
Beethoven, when Grillparzer called the Ninth abstruse, Or Wagner, when his 
Bayreuth plans seemed to 包 il, Mahler, when everybody named him trivial - 
hovw could these men continue to write? 

Iknow only one answer: to Say What man mustknow- 

Once, when serving in the Austrian Army, I was asked whether I was really 
“that composer, A.S. 

“One had to be ie, Isaid,*nobody wanted to be, so I volunteered . 
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Rewriting the past: classicisms of the 
inter-war period 


HERMANN DANUSER 


Inearlierperiodsin thehistoryofmusicthe pastwaseitherforgottenorelsewas 
Presentasaliving,unconsciouslyhanded-downtradition thatwas notspecially 
thoughtabout.Itwasonlythe increasing historicalawareness inthe eighteenth 
century, and particularly in the nineteenth, that enabled composers for the 
first time to forge links with the styles and practices of works that had been 
forgotten,whileatthesametime creating contemporarymusicwith ahistorical 
Subtext. Notby chance,these developments in composition coincided with the 
Upsurge ofhistorical awareness in concert life. 

The formation and widening of a repertory that includes earlier works in 
their due place is a process that has continued to the presenti the first half 
of the twentieth century saw at the same time the evolution of new forms of 
engagementby composers with the past. The presentstudy is concerned solely 
With such historical references. It does not embrace other forms of engage- 
ment that introduced folksong into modern music as a reflection of popular 
culturei even 让 the tunes that are evoked, quoted, and put to new Uses have 
ancient Origins,it is notin such instances a matter of music from the past, but 
ratherofmusicthatis feltto be stillalivetoday.! My firstconcern is with devel- 
oping general characteristics of neoclassicism, particularly in connection with 
Stravinsky. Next I shall investigate the relationship to neoclassicism of those 
Works whose titles end with the suffix -ana" Or -iana” (a form of "Tewriting? 
Primarily represented in Italy). By way of conclusion Iturn more generally to 
questions of the relationship between "national and “universal classicism 


Classicisms old and new 


In contradistinction to “classicism> in music such as that of Vienna around 
18oo, which was recognized as such only in hindsight, true classicism always 
involves a retrospective relationship with earlier art. The richness ofthe term2s 


1 Hermann Danuser, "Funktionswandel des Folklorismus, in Danuser, Die MzsiR des 20. J1Qjpyja0tdey 必 ， 
Laaber, 1984, PP. 48-61. 
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Semantic field - and hence that of "neoclassicism:” - becomes apparent once 
the numerous major meanings of the concept of classicism are called to mind;: 
among them are notions of period, ideals of style and form，generic models， 
and concepts of aesthetic perfection. These meanings are not only very varied 
between themselves, but are also defined in quite difterent 人 ashions within 
individual cultural traditions. Consequently the concept of neoclassicism is 
likewise polyvalent, according to its points of reference within the semantic 
field of "classicism>”. It would therefore be vain to elaborate a single concept 
of neoclassicism within which the elements would all fall into place. Despite 
its widespread consequences for the period 192o-5o, neoclassicism is not a 
conceptdefined by period,and despitethe privileging ofcertain compositional 
Practices, the concept is neither styjlistic nor formal. Finally, in Spite of its 
oppositiontoRomanticismand expressionismyitisnotanewaestheticconcept 
either. Given this complexity with regard to historical reajlities, it is Preferable 
not to Pretend to construct a generalized ideal type but rather to adopt an 
open form of presentation that allows a description ofthe individual traits of 
neoclassicism . 

Neoclassicism in music could not be based on direct reference to the prac- 
tices ofGraeco-Romanantiquity,asin thefineartsand literature ofthe period. 
Before and after the First World War, however, sSuUbjects related to classical 
antiquity were very frequently chosen for musical setting. This is unmistak- 
able testimony to a break with the nineteenth century: the enthusiasm for 
themes from classical antiquity in operas, oratorios,and ballets reflected anti- 
Psychological tendencies in drama that corresponded to the paring away of 
musical expression. In this process a central significance was taken on by the 
eighteenth century. On the one hand, the ancient world was often envisaged 
as reflected in the French classical period, which was itselfa form ofclassicism 
(as in Ravebs Dabjpzis et Chiol).On the other hand, as represented by the early 
Viennese classics, the eighteenth century offered a plethora of possibilities for 
neoclassicism in its endeavour to break with Romanticism. In some instances 
this amounted to no more than returning to the ideas and musical style of the 
eighteenth century; in other instances, What was foregrounded was a concern 
foramodernvision oftheantiquethatemphasized theunfamiliar. Never, how- 
ever did the postRomantic classicism of the twentieth century take the same 
form as the pre-Romantic classicism of the eighteenth. The ideal of aesthetic 
Simplicity on which Erik Satie?s 9ocyate Was based, for instance, was quite dif- 
ferent from the “edle Einfalt und stille Grofse' (Cnoble simplicity and tranquil 
greatness”) that the eighteenth-century art historian J. J. Winckelmann saw as 
esSential to Greek art. 9oc7ate was grounded in the nineteenth-century Greek 
Revival style-thebasisofSatiexsunsophisticated reverencefortheGreeks-and 
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in the'simplicite" thatJean Cocteau in 1918 made the ideal ofa post-Romantic 
and post-impressionist aesthetic.z 

Satie became important for the neoclassicism of the 192os far less through 
the thematicreturn to Ancient Greece than through the objectifying tendency 
ofhis “musique depouillke” (stripped-down music),3 which setasidetheartistic 
Pretensions ofmusic in orderto renouncethe aestheticprinciple ofexpression. 
This was most immediately obvious when this tendency found expression in 
WhatKolisch (referring to Stravinsky) called "musicabout music”4; an example 
is Saties Clementi parody, the Soxz4atile beaUCatigxe forpiano (1917).Though 
arelationship with the ancient was neither aesthetically determinative nor of 
Prime significance in what was produced, however' itwas none the less a force 
in music history. And it is in the work of Stravinsky that this is particularly 
apparent: in his middle period - from the opera-oratorio Oedizbjxs Jex (1927) to 
the “meElodrame” Pexs 细 pope (1934), and from the ballet 4/po1o7 MUNSUGete (1928) 
to Opexs (1948) - a preference for ancient themes was the expression of a 
neoclassical aesthetic in music. 

With respect to the many and varied ways in which neoclassicism had 
recourse to earlier music, a first question arises With regard to its relation- 
Ship with historicism. Thanks to historicism, musical plurilingualism had long 
Since emerged to replace the "bilingualism of European composers (to use 
the expression coined by Heinrich Besseler to describe the Situation resulting 
from Monteverdis distinction between 加 zt4 and secozda 思 atica).5 For with 
the advent of historicism composers savw themselves as ever more pressingly 
confronted with the possibility of reverting to earlier styles, genres, and pat- 
terns of musical thought. In general terms the past in part reawakened and in 
part still present, wasan abiding factorin the repertory ofconcerts and operas: 
this was predominantly the case ffom as early as about 19oo. Consequently 
every coOmposer with any avwareness of history was confronted with a plurality 
ofstylesnolongershapedsolelyby genericconsiderations.Thesehe might,like 
Max Reger, take into account, or else he could, like Claude Debussy, dismiss 
them from his mind in favour ofunfettered modernism. 

The eighteenth century was, besides, no longer seen as providing the foun- 
dation for the following era. Instead, along with the seventeenth century, 让 
was regarded as a period in opposition to Romanticism. For an understanding 
ofneoclassicism it is essential to distinguish between the various ways in which 
earlier music could serve asapattern for contemporary composition,especially 


2 Jean Cocteau, Ze co9 et Parleqgzijl: 0tes CUtoU1y de MUNSigWNe, Paris, 1979, pp. 43 储 

3 RenE Chalupt 'Quelques souvenirs suUT Erik Satie”", Za 7eyxe MUWsiCale 214 (1952), PP. 39-463; p. 45. 

4 SeeTheodorAdorno,PhilosobiyoFModem Masic(tr.AnneG.Mitchelland WesleyV.BlomstenD,London， 
1987, p. 182. 

5 Heinrich Besseler, Die Mas 记 des Mitteialters 10td derReltaissatce, Potsdam, 1931, p. 3. 
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as TIegards what may be termed “Substantive” and 'formalisb neoclassicism. 
The relationship between the German neo-baroque and Stravinsky is a case 
in point. The stock of the neo-baroque rose because its anti-Romantic atti- 
tude offered a substantive contribution to the understanding of the music of 
a circumscribed period - the seventeenth century and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth-in which neoclassicism soughtstylisticand genericmodelsforcon- 
temporary composition.Romantichistoricism was an important precondition 
forthe neo-baroque,in so farasit could be freed from its aesthetic foundations 
andtransferred toaneo-baroqueaesthetic (as was the case With Reger,through 
apurging from his music ofthe modern principle ofutmost diftferentiation in 
expression). On the other hand, even at first when recourse to the eighteenth 
century Was preponderant, formalisb' neoclassicism did not recognize models 
for the present in any particular period of the past. It used music, irrespec- 
tive of its origins, as material for its defamiliarizing compositional practices， 
Since this neoclassicism, as a nevw form of classicism, sprang from the spirit of 
the new music, it could even be open to the influences of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: Stravinsky, for instance, was not in the least obliged to modify his anti- 
Romantic aesthetic when looking to Beethoven or Tchaikovsky. Historicism 
Was ofno more consequence for him than for Busoni, another pioneer ofneo- 
classicism Who wanted to purge musical materials of the historicity charac- 
teristic of their period; Busoni adumpbrated the notion of a "young [or new] 
classicism>” in the winter of 192o in a letter to Paul Bekker, who had defended 
him against Pfitzner.6 In the early days of neoclassicism, primarily as a conse- 
quence ofproductive misunderstandings,this became a conceptual marker for 
ayoung generation of composers. 

Any historical characterization of neoclassicism must face Up to the ques- 
tion of why composers in the first quarter of the twentieth century could so 
frequently and in such varied ways confront eighteenth-century music with- 
ouUt their exerting an historical influence in any way comparable with that of 
Stravinsky from the mid-192os. Insofar as we take neoclassicism to be clas- 
Sicism in the spirit of new music, the explanation is that for a long time， 
and particularly in France, classicism and modernism had been diametrically 
Opposed: Debussy”s position in the musical life of Paris is clear testimony 
to this. Neoclassicism in the sense suggested here implies, however, sweep- 
ing aside this opposition, even taking as equivalents what appeared irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms. Certainly the way had already been prepared, though 
not So much in Camille Saint-Saensxs modernistically tinctured (but extraor- 
dinarily wide-ranging) classicism as in Maurice Ravels classically conceived 


6 Ferruccio Busoni, 'JungeKlassizitab ,in Yo der BitjpeitiderWM2s 太 .TOUDritteltOe OUd OUIE7KI0SSizittb 
VO.BZNNe2OUG BaQNLENOUd CSCRUiEReNdENLBEZi7R211. FETStyette 4U 友 eicjt20GENVOL FETUNCCiO B1SON1 Berlin, 1922， 
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modernity, exemplified for instance in the piano suite Ze topeaU de Cozbe1i1 
(1914-17). 

Thehistorical momentwhen neoclassicism was able to emerge from a many- 
faceted preliminary phase of oscillation between traditional classicism and 
modernism and become the predominant force in contemporary music was， 
however, not reached until three conditions were met: expressionist mod- 
ernism had to run its cycle; avant-garde experimentation had to start losing 
its artistic attractions and social legitimacy; and there had to emerge the pos- 
Sibility of a form of contemporary music that would be accessible to wider 
Segments of the public thanks to its recourse to familiar stylistic means and 
forms. Afterthe catastrophe ofthe FirstWorld Warafundamental rejection of 
the aesthetic of Romantic music was widely felt to be necessary. What at the 
timewas ofprime importance in terms ofinfluence was theway Stravinskyand 
Schoenberg changed direction: they were Seen by the musical public as two 
composers who had broken radically with tradition around 191o. But in the 
1920Ss,albeitin difterentand indeed antagonistic fashions,theyeach wentback 
to the past, Creating works thatwWere to Setthe agenda for classicism - neotonal 
in one case and dodecaphonic in the other - for the ensuing decades. In this 
coOnnection the differences between Schoenberg and Stravinsky should not be 
Seen as Strictly antithetical. In 1928 ArthurLourie, writing from a Stravinskyan 
Perspective, Set Up the idea of an expressionist neo-gothic” in opposition to 
aneoclassicism: that privileged objectivity,” while Adorno, writing in 1949 
from a Schoenbergian position, developed a "philosophy of new music” that 
borrowed from intellectual history the concepts of "progress” versus 'TeStora- 
tion”. The fact is that beyond all the profound differences in aesthetics and 
compositional techniques, neoclassicism - especially that of the 192os - can 
be understood as striving for a new unity between classicism and modernity 
in music by recourse to the past. This applies to all the significant composers 
involved, including Hindemith. 

Acertain communitybetween Schoenberg?stwelve-tonesystemand Stravin- 
Sky?srecourse tohistorical forms becamepossibleonlywhen both had run their 
COUrse. Looking back, Stravinsky himself spoke of three schools of neoclassi- 
cism - Schoenberg”s,Hindemithys,and his own - which determined the course 
ofmusichistoryfrom 193oto 1945.8 In the mid-19zos,asbecame clearafterthe 
International Society for Contemporary Musicys 1925 meeting in Venice, dis- 
tinctions that had generally been flexible since the Armistice began to harden. 
In aesthetics and compositional techniques, a polarization emerged between 


7 Arthur Lourie, "Neogothic and Neoclassic", Modemt WMzsic 5/3 (1928), pp. 3-8; pp. 3 储 , 
8 Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Memio7ies CUd COoNNENLH1ieS London 1981, p. 122. 
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dodecaphonicatonality serving Romantic principles ofexpressivity on the one 
hand,and on the other a neotonality aiming at objectification and forswearing 
all subjective expression.Thatis whyforalong time itwas notclearto the gen- 
eral public that Schoenberg, on solving the formal problems ofhis twelve-tone 
music, was himselfat first a classicist. 

In his Cjpoysatiyez, op.28, oflate 1925, Schoenberg showed hovw far his own 
newart Was rooted in tradition. He made an acerbic attack on all the believers 
in -isms” and denounced the adherents of new classicism>; in his view these 
disciplesofStravinsky-onwhomhepouredscornasa'littlemodernsky”- were 
going back to Bach justbecause it was the whimsical fashion,and because they 
wanted to write in a classical tonal style instead ofaccepting the consequences 
ofalogical, objective system of musical composition. After all, Stravinsky had 
been turning since around 192o from a*“Russian? phase to a'neoclassical one,a 
complex processinvolvingashiftfromavocal-folkloristic manner to an instru- 
mental and historical style.This evolution marked anything buta clean break， 
as Schoenberg insinuated in the polemical openinglines ofhisjlittle cantata Der 
MENE 天 10S51Z1SN1NS of 1925: 


Nicht mehr romantisch bleib> ich， 
Romantisch hafs>ich; 

Von morgen an schon schreib: ich 
nur reinstes Klassischl! 


(am not Romantic any longer; Iloathe Romantic; ffom tomorrow onwards 
all I write is Purest classic.) 


The complexity of Stravinsky”s metamorphosis, which exerted an extraor- 
dinary influence far beyond his own work, is shown by the way he moved 
towards the Octet for wind instruments (1922-3)， his first original work in 
the neoclassical style. According to Rudolf Stephan,9 neoclassicism can be 
taken as a Principle of musical formalism in which the sources of the musi- 
cal materials sSubjected to parody and defamiliarization are unimportant. I 
this is so, the birth of neoclassicism may be setrightback in the second decade 
of the twentieth century, which establishes continuity between Stravinsky?s 
“Russian” and “neoclassical” phases. The strongest evidence for this is 7Ne 
Soudiers7ale,themarching and dancing patterns ofwhich are so defamiliarized 
as to call to mind Kolischys phrase musicabout music". Yet Stravinsky himself 
mentioned the Polka, his 1915 piano Work for four hands, as the piece that 
Spurred Alfredo Casella - later to become a spokesman for neoclassicism - to 


9 Rudolf Stephan， “Bach und die An 全 nge der Neuen Musik”，Melos 2 (1976)，pP. 3-7; also in his 
TD MMSiRaUiScpet Dezpe1: Gesa1tMtelte TD 和 bige (ed. Rainer Damm and Andreas Traub)，Mainz，1985， 
PP. 18-24. 
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WwWrfite his Pxbpazze 态 (1915), and which showed the way ahead for composition 
in the next decade.lo For Pxjczjrela (192o),aballet with songs, Stravinsky took 
up pieces ofeighteenth-century music that were ascribed (some mistakenly, as 
it happens) to Pergolesi. This artistic procedure was no less important for the 
initiation ofneoclassicism than for Stravinsky”s breakthrough into new music. 
Before then Diaghilev had offered orchestration commissions to other com- 
posers, among them Vincenzo Tommasini, for Ze dozze 到 go WO7e (1917， 
after the sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti), and Ottorino Respighi, for Za pox- 
帮 gUe JottasgNe (1919, after Rossini). Yet the new epoch did not open until 
Stravinsky madehis versions,redeveloping the original material with mixtures 
of harmonic reinterpretations, Unresolved discords, and idiosyncratic instru- 
mentation. The possibility ofusing adaptations of earlier music in ballet had， 
then, been available for some time, but Stravinsky was the first to grasp the 
Opportunities for neoclassical parody. 

Stravinskyproducedthetwoworks mosttypical ofthis revolution in 1920-1: 
theone-actobpea pz MavalafterPushkin)andthemusically moresubstantial 
SNMbpoNies of TYid TtstoteNtt of 192o (dedicated to the memory of Debussy). 
Mavra representeda programmaticturning point. In terms ofboth intellectual 
history and compositional techniques, the abandonment ofthe basic concepts 
of the "Russian” period could hardly have been more violently signalled than 
through the intentional Russian neoclassicism” of Mavya, With its reversion to 
Glinka's Russo-Italianate operatic style; for theallegorical ballet Ze baiser de 如 

JEe (1928) Stravinsky would similarly look back to Tchaikovsky. In Stravinsky?s 
eyes Glinka and Tchaikovsky both embodied a particular musical tradition of 
his former homeland that had universal and hence classical validity. This was 
a COnSsequence of their resistance to the Russian nationalism and folklore that 
he too was now Tenouncing, for musical as well as for political and ideological 
reasonsS. 

Itremainsan open questionhowfargStravinsky?sexileand theneedtooppose 
the Marxistinterpretative framework then dominantin the USSR contributed 
to the formation of a neoclassical theory of music. Following the philosopher 
Pierre Souvtschinsky and with the help of Roland-Manuel，Stravinsky pre- 
Sented this in its fallest form in his 1939 Harvard lectures，Poetics of Mi2sic. 
A theory of universal neoclassicism is rigorously Structured on concepts of 
“order and 'form>; itappears in the challengingly bald axiom, “Composing,for 
me, is putting into an order a certain number of these Sounds according to 
certain interval-relationships.1 National classicisms Were developing about 


10 Igor Stravinsky and Robert Craft, Dialogxyes ad 0 Diajzy, London, 1968, p. 72. 
11 Igor Stravinsky，Poetics of MMSic 太 妇 e Fo of Six 7essos (tr. Arthur Knodel and Ingolf Dah])， 
Cambridge, MA, 6th edn, 1982, p. 37. 
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the same time,looking backto underlying ancient national stylesand aspiring， 
forinstance in Italy and in Spain, to contribute to the establishment ofa sense 
of national identity. During his "Russian? phase Stravinsky had also identified 
extraordinarily with metaphysical and mystical thought fom his homeland. 
But as he turned to neoclassicism he allowed elements from earlier Russian 
music no greater role in his works than musical material from any other source 
that yielded grist to his mill. 

Though theeschewal oflarge orchestral forces was characteristic of neoclas- 
Sicism from the outset,astarthadalreadybeen made with works oftheRussian 
period after 7Ze Rite of Sb11219. The severe yet extremely vivid coloration of a 
Setting exclusively for wind, in contrastto String tone, had likewise been tried 
OUt on a larger Scale in the 9yMtjpo1ies of Ttd Jstri01leNt 胡 before Stravinsky 
used it to greatest effect in his Octet. On 18 October 1923, justa few months 
after the premiere of the particularly Russian Zes Moces, the first performance 
of the Octet was received by the Parisian avant-garde with a scaN4aje QU SICe. 
This reaction, no less striking than the riotat the premiere of 7Tje Rite ofsbp7117 
a decade earlier，wWas testimony to the work's unexpected novelty. Stravin- 
Sky also showed he was setting out in a new direction by departing from 
his usual chariness about interviews and trying instead to foster an under- 
Standing of the Octet by the publication of his own remarks on it. Though 
the structural role of counterpoint - “Form, in my music, derives from coun- 
terpoint - may be overstated in his article on the Octeb12 he was nonethe- 
less right to draw attention to its quite new significance in his neoclassical 
compositions. 

For the sequence of this work's three movements - Sinfonia, Thema with 
Variations, and Finale - Stravinsky looked mainly to eighteenth-century mod- 
els. The Rondo of the Finale, however, develops a quasi-baroque theme in 
imitation of the rhythmically irregular pattern of the khorovod, a Russian 
line-dance.Alink in form and rhythms with Stravinsky?s earlier methods, it is 
related to the khorovods in THpe Piyebid and THe Rite ofsbj1119.133 Preceded bya 
slowintroduction,theAllegro moderato doesnotemploy the pedal points that 
Stravinsky used to favour, but in its strict counterpoint reveals an innovation: 
the production of formal progress by means of constantly changing contra- 
puntal patterns. The form is developed in sections through the contrapuntal 
elaboration of the seven-bar main theme, as also of the syncopated counter- 
theme at rehearsal number lo; the reprise-like repetition ofthe main theme in 


12 Translated in Eric Walter White,， Stravits): THe Comtzoser CUd His Ts (2nd edn), London, 1977， 
PP. 574 储 

13 Ernst Ludwig Waeltner, "Aspekte zum Neoklassizismnus Strawinskys: Schlufrhythmus,Thema und 
Grundrigim Finale des Blaser-Oktetts 1923” in Carl Dahlhaus et al (eds.)，Be7ichpt Zer de 7Tztemt0EOUQLEN 
WMSIRiSse1SCALLiCHe KOI1eN Bo I970, Kassel, pp. 265-74. 
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thehome keyofE fatbrings atraditional sense ofclosure.All this exemplifies 
neoclassical compositional Practice with familiar musical material. 

The initial consternation of the public when faced with the unexpected 
turn ofevents soon gave Way to general celebration. Stravinsky was applauded 
too when he struck out in another nevw direction and, both as conductor and 
Pianist, started performing his own compositions across the world. This was 
the motivation behind a number of piano works - the Concerto with wind 
instruments (1923-4),the Sonatas (1924), the SerenadeinA (1925),the Caj7ic- 
Ci0 with orchestra (1928-9), and a little later the Concerto for Two Pianos 
(1931-5), Which he used to play with his son Soulima. A plurality of stylistic 
elements is evidentin this group ofworks,ranging 人 from Johann Sebastian Bach 
and his son, Carl Philipp Emanuel, to the overture in the French manner (at 
the opening ofthe Piano Concerto), Beethoven (in the slow movement of the 
Sonata), and VWeber-like virtuoso developments (in the Cabjyicci0). The range 
becomes wider still with the major neoclassical works like Oedizbjxs yex (Stylisti- 
callyrelatedtoboth HandelandVerdi)and theSymzbjpoxyoFPsalbris(1930).These 
works cannotbe characterized with the cliche favoured by contemporary crit- 
ics: "backto ..."Thisisallthe morethe case because Stravinsky?s compositional 
practice ~- whether it nov separates stylisticelements that used to be linked or 
joins together those that were previously keptapart - never aims at restoring 
the styles of the past or at a coOpycat Tewriting, no matter how strongly the 
models may shine through in the newly constructed music. 

A powerful interpretation of Stravinsky?s neoclassicism emerges from the 
Russian formalisttheory developed in thefirstdecade ofthe twentieth century 
by Viktor Sklovsky, Jury Tynjanov, and others.!4 A merit of such an approach 
is that it defends authentic neoclassicism from the polemical charge of merely 
restoring old styles, while also distinguishing it from the “moderate” mod- 
ernism that developed from it and became an influential force in the 193os 
and 4os. Central to formalism are the concepts of'parody”, "deformation,and 
“defamiliarization”. They refer both to technical procedures for changing Pre- 
existing Structures and forms thathave become mechanical through habit,and 
to the aim of transforming aesthetic experience and eliciting a new response. 
As regards compositional practice and aesthetics, what happened was that the 
novelty of the early neoclassical works upset a public accustomed to listening 
to contemporarymusicwithin an exclusivelylate-Romanticaesthetic,and also 
accustomed to the older compositions that Stravinsky was harking back to. In 
the 1923-4 Piano Concerto, for instance, he took as his point of reference the 
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rhythmical regularity ofJ.S. Bachxs music,defamiliarizing itwith cross-accents 
and irregularly shaped phrases. Not only did he make the old appear in a new 
guise, with on the one hand unsuspected affinities with jazz, and on the other 
amechanical, stiffuniformity ofperformance style contrary to the still univer- 
Sally accepted principles of rubatoi by such means he also created something 
authentically new. 

In the exactsense ofthe Russian formalists, the impact ofneoclassicism was 
not Widespread: it remained essentially centred on Stravinsky, particularly on 
his works up until the mid-193os. Where it became a major current in con- 
temporary music, principles ofparodyand defamiliarization became obscured 
because ofa constant compulsion towards innovation, within which historical 
references became just another available style. In a historical context marked 
by an aversion to Romanticism and nineteenth-century values generally, the 
Work of teachers like Nadia Boulanger, who taught generations of composers 
(particularly Americans) in Paris, fell on fertile ground and contributed to the 
determination of the history of neo-tonal music in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century by a moderate form of neoclassicism 

Asregardsits international diffusion,howfarindividualcomposersand indi- 
vidual neoclassical movements were "universal (like Stravinsky) or national” 
in orientation remains a difticult question calling for further investigation. 
According to Eric Salzman,l5 the idea of neoclassicism that crystallized into 
a Style of synthetic neo-tonal music was most Successful in those regions 
Where late-nineteenth-century classicism itselfhad the quality ofan artificially 
imposed construct, that is to say outside the sphere of central European musi- 
cal culture where Brahmsian classicism was original and new. Ifthis is correct， 
then it would be possible to recognize some differences in the development 
of neoclassicism in individual countries. Thinking in this way about origins 
Would, however, be risky. In 192o Casella, Milhaud, and Hindemith set ouUt 
from different points to make their contributions to the developmentof music 
in Italy, France,and Germany before becoming,alittlelater,exponents ofneo- 
classicism. In Italy neoclassicism came from the rejection ofverismo operaand 
a desire to promote instrumental music; in France it sprang from a reaction 
to the primacy of German musics expressive aesthetici in Germany itself it 
began with distaste for the expressive principles and formal canon ofthe classi- 
caland Romantic periods,including expressionism. Such a diversity oforigins 
Certainly provides some explanation for the general trend of developments in 
neoclassicism . 


15 Erik Salzman，7?We7ztie 友 -CeltO WaSic: 4 Tatrodxctioz (2nd edn)，Englewood Cliffs，NJ，1974， 
PP. 43 储 
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Reclaiming national traditions and the 
idea of -ana? WoOrks 


In the first dictionary of technical termas in the history of music，72727N2O72WN 
MIN51CB Lito7i (Written in 1472-3and printed in 1495),JohannesTinctoris 
described the composer as an editor: “Compositor est alicuius novi cantus 
zeditor216 Here editor (from the Latin ederey) does not mean seditor in the 
modern sense, but rather "progenitor”，begetter, in other words "author OFr 
“creator;il7 all the same, the conflation of author and editor is less far-fetched 
than may at first appear to those whose thinking is formed by nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century concepts of originality. The domain of arrangements 
has long been the object of historical research,18 and the idea of'music about 
musichaswonfresh relevanceinthepostmodernera,9ashavethemultifarious 
techniques ofquotation and collagefavoured bytheavant-garde; the principle 
of "borrowing"hasbeen particularly debatedinAmerican musicology.?2" Allthis 
working with pre-existing musical material - all this "rewriting” - reveals that 
the frontiers between "creating”and 're-creating”, between invention and imi- 
tation,2 are far more elasticthan would be readilyadmitted by those aesthetic 
theorists who make a fetish of originality. 

Editing and composition come together in a particular fashion in a group 
of works - literary in the first place, then musical - that are characteriZzed by 
a particular sort of title. It consists of a person?s name followed by the suffix 
“-ana? or -iana".Lexically it derives from the fact that when materials left by an 
author on his death - his Remains, to use an English designation commonly 
employed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries - were gathered and 


16 Johannes Tinctoris，727zzz0O72011 MUS1CB 恶 Nito7izl (facsimile of the 1495 Treviso incunabulum)， 
Kassel，1983，Aiiii. “下 ditor is an orthographical variant of “editor. For what follows， cf Hermann 
Danuser,*DerKomponistalsEditor:ZurGeschichteundTheoriemusikalischerUbermalung in den “ana>- 
Werken', in Felix Meyer (ed.)，KUassizistiscpe Mode11e: EDUe BE&GILEi 押 XLRZEON ZUT 天 OUZe1teipe 10 RCH 021 
Tersatstzltaotge1 TO Jpye PHNL SacHer SHI TTe7Rei 记 pa0t9e1，ESsaJS， QUelleitexte,， Winterthur， 1996， 
PP. 331-51。 

17 On the concept of "author, see Hans-Georg Gadamer，“VWege des Verstehens: Die Deutung von 
Autorschaft>，Nexe ZN1icper Zeittlg,， no. 239 (13/114 October 1984),，p. 69. See also Hermann Danuser， 
“Urheber und Mehrer: Aspekte der Autorschaft bei Weber/Mahlers komischer Oper Die dei Pirtos in 
Friedhelm Krummacher and Heinrich W. Schwab (eds.)，TWeber - Jse 记 des Jeiscpatz Refeyate des 
UNtite7 9yM2b05si0115 1986, Kassel, 1989, pp. 41-58; also Danuser, COMWStay MaHpUey 1004 Seiie Ze 让 Laaber, 1991， 
PPp. 120-34. 

18 Seethecollectivevolume Beazbgeitot8 zz de7MzS 太 :CoUoqUiL KLVOUESCAer2UNL7O. Geb21 帮 1I, Bern， 
1986. 

19 Adorno, P1ilosojpjiy ofModemtz Wasic, p. 182 (n. 35), links the 'inclination to write music about music” 
to two impulses: an atrophy ofthe creative perspectives of tonal musical material, and acollapse ofwhat 
was once commonly known as“melody””. 

20 See e.g. Howard Mayer Brown,“Emulation, Competition and Homage: Imitation and Theories of 
Imitation in the Renaissance”，10WUMQL o 矿 雪 e 471e7iCONL WMSiCoUQ9iCQL 3ociet 35 (1982)，pp. 1-48; 本 Peter 
Burkholder “The Uses ofExisting Music: Musical Borrowing as a Field>, Notes go (1994), PP. 851-7o;i and 
Andreas Giger, 人 A Bibliography on Musical Borrowings”,ibid., PP. 871-4. 

21 See Hans Ulrich Reck (ed.),， Zitztioxz 2004 Mitesis, Cologne, 1991. 
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published posthumously, the volume would generally bear some such title as 
“miscellanea" or 'collectanea" followed bytheauthorxs name. Subsequentlythis 
was Shortened to just the authors name with the suffix -ana". According to 
Erich Haase, this literary form comprises: 


posthumous publications ofmiscellanies bya 包 mous person whose name they 
bear; [these works with the suffix “ana"] offer, in fragmentary form and in 
a readable sequence, comments and judgments on assorted scholarly topics， 
anecdotes,jokes,togetherwith personal information,observations,comments， 
moral and religious meditations and sometimes even poems.22 


Thefirstpublished collection of '-ana" was Sca1gerajtaof1666.Itisacollection 
of characteristic snippets by Joseph Scaliger, the classical scholar who had died 
in 1619,23 and the volume;s success established the genre: collections of -ana” 
appeared not only in France but other European lands (Baco1iaN4 appeared 
in England in 1679, Co111O10N0 in Germany in 1708, and BX7AN0NNI0N0 in the 
Netherlands in 171o). 

The idea of fictional -ana” led to one of the major original compositions 
in German Romanticism: K7eislemiapad was the name Robert Schuman gave to 
his op. 16 of 1838, a set of eight 人 antasias for piano. Unlike the -ana” musical 
WwWorks that bear the name ofahistorical composer, Schumanns?s title refers to a 
fictional musician, the hero of one ofthe tales in E. 工 A. Hofftmann?s literary 
WoOIK Faztasiesticpe 2 Calo 妇 Malie. Ratherthan musicabout music, K7eis/e- 
MLNi is "music about literature”, a piano cycle inspired by nineteenth-century 
Romantic fantastic fiction that was itself a response to the highly imaginative 
etchings of the seventeenth-century artist Jacques Callot (1592-1635). If no 
difficulty arises over the true begetter of K7eisieriaza, Some certainly does with 
Tchaikovsky?s Orchestral Suite no.4(op. 61, 1887),the work that inaugurated 
the series of '-ana” compositions in the sense of music about music”: based 
on music by Mozarb24 it bears the title Mozaytaza and Tchaikovsky?s input 
amounts to the selection and orchestration of the pieces and their combina- 
tion into a multi-movement Work. Following Tchaikovsky, Carl Reinecke, a 
German composer who was another of Mozart's admirers, composed a worF 
withthesametitle; hisop.253, Moza7t0N10.EightLittle Piano Piecesonthemes 
by Mozart, was published in two volumes in Leipzig in 19o01. 


22 Erich Haase,“Spielarten Autobiographischer Darstellung in den -ANA”,in Giinter Reichenkron and 
Erich Haase (eds.)，Fo7le1l der Selbstaa1ste1l019: 40UERIENL ZU EDE7 GESclicpte des itera1iscpet Selbstboxtaik: 
Fes 妇 abe jy Pitz NexbgemtLZ20L 7O. Geba1ttag 0 2.701 19651, Berlin, 1965, p. 125. 

23 Anthony Grafton,7osebjSca1ger:4Stdy 训 友 e istomJyofCUassicalScpolaysH 功 ,2 vols., Oxford, 1983-93; 
and Haase, 'Spielarten Autobiographischer Darstellung", p. 134. 

24 Forcomposers”creative responses to Mozart, see Thomas Seedorf; Stxdie ZU7 RONtzOsito1iSCUe WOZ0T 亡 
及 ezebtio1 2111.Upe 20. Jp7pa0tde 仿 Laaber, 199o, and also Wolfgang Gratzer and Siegfried Mauser (eds.)， 
MozU1E 2 021 7M15 记 de25s 20. 71011Ua0td21 帮 :FEDO7NEN 牛 太 etcpey 2000 Robos 育 011StecH115Cpe7 Rezebptioz，Laaber， 


1992. 
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The vogue for '“-ana? compositions reached its high point between the First 
World War and the middle of the twentieth century. It is an expression 
of "modernist classicism”,，a concept that I consider more productive than 
Adorno?s negative idea of "neoclassicism:> (which he formulated only wphen the 
movement itself had become exhausted) because it stands not for restoration 
but for modernity.25 Italy was clearly the centre of this development: -ana? 
Works were written byAlfredo Casella,Gian Francesco Malipiero and Ottorino 
Respighi,the mostimportantrepresentatives ofthegeje7aziote delPottazpt 好 ,the 
Italian composers born around 188o.26 Luigi Dallapiccola, who was somewhat 
younger, also contributed to the genre, albeit in his own way. 

Firstcame Malipiero. His Ciz4a7osiaNa for orchestra in 1921 was followed up 
decades later by his Vivaiiaxza, also for orchestra, in 1952,and his Cap7iejiajt0 
for chamber orchestra, in 1971. There are clear links between the increased 
efiort put into the preparation of new editions of old music after the Great 
War and the compositional developments under discussion: in the preface to 
his iadiaxzad Malipiero acknowledges how after managing to resist umpteen 
times he had justthis once surrendered to the temptation of going beyond the 
Strictconfines of literal transcription when preparinganedition and given way 
totheimpulsetoaddhisowncontributionasacomposer.27 Respighireinforced 
the new trend with his Rosszzz4N4 of 1925. This orchestral suite is described as 
a taisc1izio1e bera of piano pieces by Gioacchino Rossini - the QUe1gxes 7iels 
from the twelfth volume of his Picpis de weiiesse. The four movements are 
1) “Caprie Taormina (Barcarolae Siciliana), 2) "Lamento”,3) "Intermezzoand 
4) “Tarantella“puro sangue”(con passaggio della Processione)”. Most other 
composers of -ana” think that they have done enough to acknowledge the 
contribution made by the creator of the original music 计 they fashion a title 
that includes his namei on this occasion, however, the workss dual origin is 
made quite explicit by its attribution to “Rossini-Respighi (1925). 

Such “ana? Works,asis plainlythe case with the RossziaNpa, cannot be under- 
Stood in isolation: they stand in a wider historical context along with similar 
compositions without '“-ana" in their titles. What Respighi did in Rosszjzz4N4 
was notin factunprecedented. Since adaptations and pastiches were welcome 
in ballet at that time, he had turned to Rossinizs PE&cpes de wieilesse six years 
earlier, when working on Za Bowtigxe Janztasgxe. Stravinsky?sscore for PicoteHa 

25 Adorno，Pjilosobjjioy of Modemi Msic，pp. 206 任 His concept of "neoclassicism” reflects the anti- 
historicism characteristic ofserialism in the period immediatelyafter the Second World War: see Hermann 
Danuser and Gianmario Borio (eds.)，DU ZeNit dey Mode71e: Die zte7t08iOUQLEN FE7ie1R21Se 7 NENe 7 这 
Da71lstztI946-1966. Gescjpichpte 1024 DoRxMENtztiot, 4vols., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1997. 

26 Dietrich Kaimper， “Nationale und internationale Aspekte in der italienischen Musik des friihen 2o. 
Jahrhunderts", Revista de Masicolagia 16/1 (1993), pp. 631-9. 


27 Gian Francesco Malipiero,Uunpaginated Foreword,dqated28 October 1952,to TivaUdiatazerOcpestya 
pocket score (了 R. 666), published by Ricordi, Milan. 
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(192o), often hailed aswehaveseen asthe origin ofneoclassicism and a pioneer- 
ing work in its modernization of historical material, is really part of the same 
generic development as is Tommasini?s orchestration of Scarlatti sonatas for 
Ze doz1e 下 bo WUOe (1917). It was not' however,asaballet score that Casella 
composed his Sca7a 友 aa of 1926, a work for piano and chamber orchestra 
that in its seven movements took up numerous themes from several different 
keyboard sonatas by the earlier composer. It became well known in German- 
Speaking ljands,and for the centenary ofthe Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in 
1942, in the middle of the Second World War, Casella wrote his Paqyawjzz1z01N0， 
a Virtuoso divertimento for orchestra based on pieces and themes by the 
renowhned violinist. 

Though excessive significance should not be attributed to “-ana" composi- 
tions Within the total output ofthe musicians who wrote them, they nonethe- 
less cast light on a paradigm shift in Italian musical history. After the First 
World War, the younger generation of composers sought to win for instru- 
mental music a status coOmparable to that of opera. Paradoxically, it was noth- 
ing other than the overwhelming international success of Italian opera from 
the nineteenth century Up until Puccini and the verismo composers that pre- 
pared the way for change, namely the emergence of a school of instrumental 
music founded in the national tradition. With the exception of Rosszziaza and 
Gapb1ieiiaxza 让 Was music from the eighteenth century, in every instance by 
Italian composers, thatwas selectedforadaptation. In thisway modernist clas- 
Sicism in music, as in other arts, manifested a nationalistic tendency: turning 
back to a great era in Italian musical history was to be a Precondition of its 
renewal in the present day. Though the works in question differ markedly in 
detail as well as in their employment of a variety of sources, this music took 
a Stand against "German-dominated Romanticism. Inevitably, given the cli- 
mate of the time, italso had intellectual affinities, to some degree deliberate， 
WwWith the fascism of Mussolini. In this respect the controversy Over Sca1ia 友 CN 
prompted by Casella*sarticle in the January 1927issue of47p17Ucjp is instructive: 
Casellaadducedalink between the goal of modernist classicism - “Successfully 
usinganewthepureoldforms-and developments in fascistItalysince 1922, 交 
wWhile in detailed responses Malipiero and ErnstKrenek stressed the need fora 
pluralistic attitude.29 

28 [Alfredo Casella],“Scarlattiana: Alfredo Casella iiber sein neues Stiick”, 47zp7xcj 11 (1929), PP. 226-8. 
See Fiamma Nicolodi，“Musica e Musicisti nel Ventennio Fascista"，CoNztyrazj201 友 19 (1984)，pP. 244-57; 
Anna Marian Morazzoni, “Der Schonberg-Kreis und Italien: Die Polemik gegen Casellas Aufsatz iiber 
“Scarlattiana”,inRudolfStephanand Sigriqd Wiesmann (eds.), Be7zicptZberdez 2. 天 OUG1ENRde7 TDzte710EONUQLEN 
SCAO11be1G-Geselscha 让 DieTWieterScHxlEid27MWNSIRIESCUiCptedes20.J0p120tdezt Tie 12.018715.10017984， 
Vienna, 1986, pp. 73-83; and Jirg Stenzl, YoN GiacoNiO PCCilTE ZU ZUGI NOO. Ttalieliscpe WMS TI922-1952: 


FascHisN11s - Resiste120 - Rebxblip, Buren, 199o, pp. 125-38. 
29 Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
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Within the context ofa composers total output '-ana" works generally rep- 
resentjustone possibility,however interesting,of creative recouUrse to existing 
music: they take their place alongside other classical ideas and Practices. In 
the case of Heitor Villa-Lobos, however, they amount to a major part of his 
Work. Here the -ana" title, linked with the name of ]. S. Bach, is in the plu- 
ral, applying to a whole series of works, and joined to an adjective referring 
to the composer's native ljand: Bacjpiajas basiletyas, a group of nine works in 
all, is related to the single-movement CHbros, of South American inspiration， 
that caused a furore among the Parisian avant-garde of the 192oSs. It was only 
after returning home in 193o thatVilla-Lobos composed the multi-movement 
Bacjpiazas gasileiyas. His aspiration was to enrich the struggling national musi- 
cal patrimony of Brazil with the finest Western music as represented by the 
name of Bach.3? Orchestration and formal ljayoutare extremely varied: no. 1 is 
for eight cellos (193o); no. 2 for chamber orchestra (193o-8); no. 3 for piano 
and orchestra (1938); no. 4 for piano or orchestra (193o-41); no. 5 for voice 
and cellos or piano or guitar (1938-45); no. 6 for fute and bassoon (1938); 
no. 7 for orchestra (1942); no. 8 for orchestra (1944); and no. 9 for chorus 
OFr String orchestra (1945). What these works all share is the aesthetic con- 
ceptprogrammatically expressed in thetitle Bacpiaxzas basilezyas: the linkage of 
South American popular folklore with European traditions ofhigh art. This is 
reflected in the twofold structure of the titles ofindividual movements: each 
couples a term from the European musical tradition with a Brazilian dance OFr 
Song. For instance, the successive movements in Bucjpiajas B1Usileiyas no. 4are: 
1) Prelddio (Introduca), 2) Coral (Canto do Sertao), 3) Aria (Cantiga) and 4) 
Danca (Miudinho). The individual parts of this work were written between 
193o0 and 1941. 

Instead of referring back to a historical personage (or, as in the case of Schu- 
mann, a fictional characteD, the BaucpiaNas pasiletyas reveal a further possible 
form of reference in the -ana" form when they invoke the "myth of Bach? or 
his image as 'a master of the baroque”. In this case, specific motifs, elements， 
Structures,and movements from Bach?s works are notin facttransformed into 
“musicabout music': the variety in the ordering of movements into suites and 
the grouping of these into the complete nine-part BacHiaN4as V1USileiyas is an 
expression ofthe principle of intermingling inherentin the '-ana? concept. By 
referringtoBach,Villa-Lobosadheresfurthermoretoabasictrend in European 
modernist classicism in which arrangements of Bach by Webern, Schoenberg， 
Stravinsky,andmanyothers,notforgettingHindemithsRagtoxeWOoHLtetbe7ie 太 
and ZWHdUS os, were to exert an OVerpowering stylistic influence. 


3o Giselher Schubert, “Zur Charakteristik von HeitorVilla-Lobos”,in Dieter Rexroth (ed.), ZWiscpex de7 
CTeNZE11: ZIL 4sjeRt des NatioQLeN2 1 0d27 NeNeL MUWSiR, Mainz, 1979, PP. 62-72. 
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Ifwe now cast ouUr minds back over the -ana? compositions that have been 
discussed here, the range is astonishing: it is scarcely less extensive than the 
domain of '-ana” as a literary genre. These musical 'retouchings, to use a term 
commonly applied to Mahlers performing versions of the classics, bring to 
light something that was hidden, forgotten and suppressed, as coOmposers 
“edib or "bring out' the earlier text. But unlike editors of literary works, who 
are SUbordinate to their sources, composers of -ana? Works do not set about 
their task without at the Same time, to a greater or lesser degree, altering it， 
changing its coloration. Thus an abiding characteristic ofmusical retouching” 
becomes obvious. From the outset Stravinsky”s arm>s-length treatment of his- 
torical material had a destructive aspecti he did not - and this can hardly be 
Pure chance - compose a single work with -ana? in its title. Ifin the fine arts 
retouching has for centuries implied the correction, iftnot the destruction, of 
thelowerlayerofpaint,asis the case with apalimpsest,there is in '-ana? works， 
by contrast, an aspiration to “cast lighe that is fandamental to the concept of 
“edition?in general. Musical retouching"involvesthe mostvaried aspects ofthe 
historical text: key, melodiclines,sound patterns, form,and other dimensions 
of the music, whether taken singly or in combination 

There is in the '-ana? form an inherent tendency towards heterogeneity, as 
exemplified by the contemporary collage and montage Practices of the visual 
arts (aswellasbythelateraestheticofthe'“open work).Howeverthis tendency 
Was fettered and reined in by the composers of '-ana? works, who savv them- 
Selves as under affectionate obligations to the predecessors whose works they 
Were "Tetouching. Like editors, who voluntarily circumscribe personal ambi- 
tion,theygaveparticularlyaptexpression totheambivalenthistorical character 
of modernist classicism that combines within itself past and present, history 
and the concerns of today. 


From neoclassicism to modernist classicism 


Ihavealreadyobservedthatitis oneofthepeculiaritiesofmusicthat,unlikethe 
otherarts,itcannotlookbacktoorlink with an ancientmusical tradition recog- 
nised as classical. In literature, the fine arts, and architecture, works have SuUT- 
vivedfrom ancienttimes,albeitsometimes in fragmentaryform orasruins;,and 
Since the Renaissance classicizing artists and theorists have often returned to 
them.Thisissomethingmusiccannotdo:itsevolution sincethetwelfth century 
took place without the classical-universal background that was characteris- 
tic of the other arts, which is why in Hegelian aesthetics it was a Christian- 
Romantic art. Consequently musical paradigms - Netherlandish-Burgundian 
music in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Italian in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth and Austro-German in the nineteenth - SPrang from national cul- 
tures without the encumbrance of a heritage from antiquity, and could them- 
Selves aspire to international or even Universal significance. 

As regards subjects, for which music too could have recourse to antiquity， 
twentieth-centurycomposersturnedtoancientsourcesmoreeagerlythan their 
nineteenth-centurycounterparts.Throughouthistory, classical texts havenor- 
mally been translated for musical setting; two exceptions, by virtue of their 
abnormal nature, serve to prove the rule. Though in his Pyomrethexs desytotes - 
“Prometheus Chained: - of 1968 Carl Orff set the (abridged) Greek original 
of Aeschylus?s tragedy, this late work appears to be indebted primarily to the 
humanism of Germanic responses to the Greeks, like his earlier settings of 
tragedies. Stravinsky,onthe otherhand,hadlong beforeemphasized historical 
distance with his opera-oratorio Oedzjxs 7ex, in which Jean Cocteau?s two-act 
French-language adaptation ofthe Sophoclean tragedy was presented in Latin 
translation: he underlined its universal significance not by carefully recon- 
Structing it in the original language, but through a double translation - from 
Greek into French and then back into Latin (the latter by no means 'correcb). 
This was a modern, artificial staging of the problem of translation.31 Gener- 
ally, however, texts from the ancient languages, especially Greek, were Set to 
music in modern translation: examples are the adaptations by Hofmannsthal 
and Claudel (Electra after Sophocles, 41cesti after Euripides, and the O7esteia 
trilogy after Aeschylus) that provided German and French libretti for Richard 
Strauss,Egon Wellesz,andDarius Milhaud.Theseand similar versions became， 
as also in other ljanguages, part of the national literature in question, for the 
role of translation in the development of the national ljanguages can hardly 
beexaggerated. Butthey also point through their common link with classical 
antiquity,toauniversal European patrimony.Andthisambivalentconjunction 
is reflected in music:3* the tension between whatmay with some exaggeration 
be called "ancient universalism> and "modern nationalism> allowed a range of 
divergent practices. 

Alongside the concept of Graeco-Roman classicism, there is another form 
of classicism closely associated with the nation. It was the view of the German 
wiiter Martin Walser that the classicist is 'first a classic for his nation>; the 
Only criterion for classicism that he accepts is "usefulness”.33 The sense of this 


31 Hellmut Flashar,， 7zszezie7009 de7 de: DaSg1iecjpiscpe DratQ QUFder Be der Nexzei1585-1990， 
Munich, 1991, pp. 147-51. 

32 See Hermann Danuser, "Primordial and Present: The Appropriation of Myth in Music, in Gottfried 
Boehm,， Ulrich Mosch, and Katharina Schmidt (eds.)，CaNto dh47Mto1e: CUaSSiciSN1 说 Mode111 4 0Nd NSIC 
I914-1935 [Catalogue ofthe Public Art Collection/Gallery ofthe Paul Sacher Stiftung, Basel, in the Basel 
Kunstmuseum, 27April to 11 August 1996], Bern, 1996, pp. 298-314. 

33 Martin Walser, "Was istein Klassiker?,in Gottfried Honnefelder, TFzzzt KUGSSIRe7P BO 4UNCNL0CRL ZUT 
1OZtz0lGseditoz der BibliotheRdextkcherKlassibe, Frankfurtam Main, 1985, pp. 3-1o; pp. 5 储 
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interpretation is shown in the reversion on coUntless occasions to themes from 
nationalhistoryandmythologythroughwhichattemptsweremadetoestablish 
links throughout the twentieth century, particularly in the 193os and 4os. In 
this respect the full ambiguity ofour pair of concepts was manifest even at the 
time of the First World War, when there was a tense relationship between 
exoticism with its international tendencies,， and folklore with its national 
bias.34 

Paris served as an international focus where,in amilieu eager for exoticism， 
Several composerswWrotethoseworksthattheirnativecountrieswWouldlaterhail 
as Summits of their national music: Manuel de Falla for Spain, Alfredo Casella 
forItaly,and Igor Stravinskyfor Russia. While de Falla wentbackto Spainand 
Casella to Italy, however, the October Revolution forced Stravinsky to remain 
in exile abroad. With Mavwya, his ojpera bj of 1921-2, and the completion in 
1923 of Zes 110Ces, he bade farewell to his Russian phase, in whose wide inter- 
national resonance a deeply imbued nationalism was by no means the least 
importantfactor.Instrumental works such as the Octet(1922-3),the Concerto 
for Piano and Wind (1924), and the Piano Sonata (1924) instead laid claim to 
universality on accountof their orientation towards historical models that had 
become completely generalized, because their influence had been exerted over 
So long a period. Subsequently the ballet 4jpoUioxz 7MWS4agete, the opera-oratorio 
Oedibxs yex, and the Melodjajte Pexs6 幼 ho1e showed Stravinsky turning towards 
modernist classicism on a thematic level too.35 

In the musical history ofthe 193os and 4os it is possible, in general terms, to 
discern a displacement ofemphasis onto national subjects with works which 
in content often assumed the form of'confessional operas.36 De Fallas scenic 
cantata 4tijttida (1926-46, incomplete), like three operas from the 193os - 
Hindemith>s Matjis der Male, 人 reneles Ka 及 and Schoenberg;s Moses 2014 
47o1 - presentthemes from national history with religious dimensions: Spanish 
Catholicism is portrayed mystically in 4tibatiia and Ka 翁 Matjzs dey MaLe7 
depicts the religious disputes of the German Reformation in the form of a 
天 20tsteyojpe while with Moses Wit4 47o1 Schoenberg returned to his roots in 
Judaism. 

Subject elements attain to artistic expression in music only when linked 
with style. An example is the representation of a German musical world in 
the first movement ofthe Matjhzs der Waier Symphony (linked closely with the 
operal, which Hindemith himself recorded with the Berlin Philharmonic on 


34 Hermann Danuser, "Funktionswandel des Folklorismus”, in Danuser, Die MsiR des 20. Jp7ja0lde] 几 ， 
PP. 48-62. 

35 Richard Taruskin, Stravizspy CN 友 e RNSSi0NL TYadiOo11S: 4 Biog1aj1 OFte TTD7Rs 妇 70UI Mavra, 2 VOlS.， 
New York, 1996. 

36 Danuser, Die Mzsides 20. Jprjpa0tders, pp. 234-46. 
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9April 1934.37 A polyphonic development ofthe phrase from four bars before 
rehearsal number 12 leads to a contrapuntal texture at number 16, where the 
mostimportantthematicelements ofthe movementare heard simultaneously. 
Thestrikingtriple Presentation oftheaptfirstline ofthehymn('Essungen drei 
Engel ein stifgen Gesang”) creates the impression of a reprise, because the Pitch 
relationships are the same as in the rising major thirds at the start(Db, F, A). In 
dramatic terms, however, the development is directed towards the climax that 
is reached with the third repeat (number 17). The "himmlische Musizierem” 
(celestial music-making) evoked in the hymn，made visible in Grinewald?s 
Isenheim Altarpiece, is realized through a setting for fll orchestra that com- 
bines the expanded hymn tune (clarinets and first trumpetb with the second 
theme in theflutesand oboes,ringingoutin simultaneous counterpoint:38 the 
clarity of the orchestration, the stabilization of key above the D minor pedal 
point, the broadening ofthe ttmpo (Breib), as well as the emphasis conveyed 
by rhythmic augmentation, all contribute to the effect of an inherent monu- 
mentality.Afterthe'“wild:twenties,Hindemithrxsmusical idiom appearstohave 
consolidated, to have become grounded in classicism in a way that is personal 
yetatthe same time linked with a national theme through the presentation of 
a German hymn in a setting unashamed of its craftsmanship. 

Stylistically this modernistclassicism represented a departure from turn-of 
the-century musical modernism, the development ofwhich had broughtabout 
the crisis ofnew musicaround 191o. In awider sense,italso representedaturn- 
ingaway from the two major paradigms ofnineteenth-century music: German 
instrumental music and Italian opera，which had together determined the 
developmentofboth musicand aestheticthinkingaboutiteversince the deaths 
of Beethoven and Rossini.39 Those paradigms were linked with a national and 
cultural context, but became commonplaces of universal validity among the 
elites. In the twentieth century, by contrast, even radical compositions such as 
Schoenberg”s Pie7yot latzze and Stravinsky?s THe Rite ofsbpyizt7 had their origins 
in elements that were national, not to Say regional, despite the internation- 
alism of their influences. Modernist classicism, like every aesthetic concept， 
resists the confines of stylistic definition, a point that is all the more salient 
becauseoftheway musichistorianshaveparcelled up thevarious phenomenaof 
classicism - the different tonal experiments of Stravinsky，Hindemith,， and 


37 Paul Hindemith，Matis dey Majer /yt 加 po1ie1. Recorded 1934; new digital reissue，in Stravizs 包 ) 
CONL2UC 胡 StGV 人 SA 瑟 D2deNlith COUdUC 胡 五 de11li 太 (Teldec, 1993). 

38 David Neumeyer, 7Tje Maxsic of Paxl Tizdelith, New Haven, 1986, pp. 85-99. 

39 Carl Dahlhaus，Nzieteext 太 -Ceptxy MsiC (tr JJ Bradford Robinson)，Berkeley，1989; Bernd 
Sponheuer, MzsS 户 6 KUSE20UC NICREK2OLS LItteTSUCA2ONGENL ZUT DICROtONIB VON ope 六 2010 91iedeje 记 WUS 记 21 
INSIRNS 切 etiscpe DERENE ZUSC1eE KOI 1SUicR, 区 asscl, 1987. 
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Bartok, the dodecaphonic atonality of Schoenberg - into a single category.42 
The factis thatall these phenomena were originallylinked through a common 
averSsion to the aesthetic that had, around the turn of the century, raised the 
ideal ofabsolute music into an aesthetic religion of musical metaphysics. 

With Stravinsky，stylistic reversion took on a_ universalizing quality. 
Eighteenth-century squabbles about the national character of various musi- 
cal styles were forgotten, and the influence on future developments of Italian 
Origins were seen inaEuropean context. Hindemith,4: Bartok,and other com- 
posers introduced eighteenth-century Principles into their works in an inno- 
vative way, regardless of national stylistic categories. They sought to avoid 
anything recalling nineteenth-century symphonic traditions, such as proce- 
duresofthe'organic developmentofmotives.Yethistoricallyeventhiscompo- 
Sitional principle proved ambivalent, for there wereatthe same time attempts 
toallow national, notto say nationalistic, claims to emerge, as we have seen for 
example in the case of Casella. Around 193o, however'it became less urgentto 
drawaline under the aesthetic ideals ofthe nineteenth century, and so formas 
from thatera (Such asthesymphonyand thelarge-scale concerto) won renewed 
importance. With his Piano Concerto of 1942 Schoenberg looked back to the 
great Romantic examples of the form, instead of the more modest baroque 
model.This is an expression ofthe repeated change ofhistorical reference that 
is part and parcel of an international network of relationships in modernist 
Classicism. 

The example of Schoenberg shows how the terminology of national and 
universal categories could change without the related meanings also necessar- 
ily changing. Schoenberg subscribed to the universalizing claims of German 
cultural hegemony without apparently being conscious of any contradiction 
between such "Romantic notions and the essentially international aesthetic of 
modernism. With his dodecaphonic technique -thatis, with amodern>,Tratio- 
nal, and hence universally applicable procedure - he thought in the 192os that 
he had made a discovery which would secure for the German musical tradition 
overthenextcenturythe primacywhich ithad enjoyedup untilthe FirstVorld 
War.4 But conservatives，wWhose extreme nationalistic aspirations included 


4o This matter of content marks a significant difference between the historiography of music and the 
fine arts: the interpretation ofSchoenberg?s twelve-tone works,an excemplary manifestation oftwentieth- 
century modernism has for decades been seen as a special form of musical'classicism'”, while an equivalent 
Understanding oftheabstractworks ofKleeand Mondrian is onlyrecent(Gottfried Boehm,'AnAlternative 
Modern:Onthe Conceptand Basis ofthe Exhibition”,in Boehm, Mosch,and Schmidt (eds.), Cazto d247po7e， 
pp.15-389). 

41 Giselher Schuberb Kontextund Bedeutung der“Konzertmusik”Hindemiths>,in Constantin Floros 
etal. (eds.), ZU MzxsSi des 20. Japrja0tdeyk, Hamburg, 198o, pp. 85-114. 

42 Arnold Schoenberg，Be7liter TUGIEbUC1 MiE etzer 有 ONMQGe 0 SCHO11Oe1 VON exaxsgeber 10se Ra7 
Frankfurtam Main, 1974, p. 48:'Alsich [Rufer] ihn [Schonberg]im Sommer 1921-eswarin Traunkirchen 
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no element of universality, were not satisfied with this attitude: instead they 
became even more inclined to hate Schoenberg as a Jew and a modernist.43 
From 1922 Schoenberg had been watching without any iusions the growth 
of anti-Semitic tendencies. The coming to power of the Nazis struck at the 
foundations of his identity as a “German musician”, and he sought safety in 
exile. In the United States he was no longer either able or willing to adhere to 
the concept of German music” that had been corrupted by the Nazis, though 
it still left its mark on his thought and his compositional style. Thereafter he 
Spoke instead of classical music.44 

In all these instances, as We have seen, Universal and national factors come 
into play on both a styjlistic and an ideological level, but the relation between 
them changes. From 192o to 195o,the idea ofmodernist classicism was under- 
Stood in terms of national connections. But from the standpoint oftoday it is 
clear that the music created under its sign drew on a range of other SouUrces. 
Neither a national nor a Universalist orientation guarantees musical Success， 
nordoesitexcludeit.Thatiswhymuch musicofa classical stamp has deservedly 
Perished - music that gave in to the temptations of nationalism in a manner 
analogous to thearchitectural classicism of the dictators. Other works ofmod- 
ernist classicism, however, have survived as musical testimony to the age when 
asSearing flame ofdestructive nationalism spread from Germany to engulfthe 
World. 

Modernist classicism, to sum up, is one of those basic categories in the his- 
toriography ofartand music that are notso much defined as given meaning in 
the light ofa rewriting ofthe past: penetrating SUrveys, SUch as those of Scott 
Messing, Volfgang Rathert and Volker Scherliess,45 shovw the enormous his- 
torical breadth thatthis categoryhasencompassed. In earlier historical writing 
about music the two concepts thatit links together were regarded as clear-cut 
coOntraries. "Modernism? and “classicism? Were seen as mutually exclusive, as 
ilustrated by the antagonism between the supporters of Wagnerand those of 


am Traunsee - Zum iiblichen Abendspaziergang abholte und das Gesprich auf seine Arbeit kam, sagte er: 
Mir istheute etwas gelungen, womit ich die Vorherrschaft der deutschen Musik 位 r die nichsten hundert 
Jahre gesichert habe. 

43 Eckhard John，MzxsiRpokcpewis7lNS: Die PolitisierolG de7 MI 大 访 Dexkcpatd 1918-1938,， Stuttgart， 
1994. 

44 Arnold Schoenberg, "On revient toujours" [1948], in Sbyle wzd dex (ed. Leonard Stein,tr. Leo Black)， 
London, 1975, pp. 108-1o; and Arnold Schonberg und die Idee einer deutschen Musik'”, in Peter Becker， 
Arnfried Edler, and Beate Schneider (eds.), Zischexz Tissexscpa 让 2004 K2005 坊 Mainz, PP. 253-61. 

45 Scott Messing, NeoCclQsSicis1t 训 MUSiC: 有 ONl 友 e GENES1S of 加 e CONCE1t 矶 700 有 友 e SCUoe11be19-St0VD0SR) 
Polemic, Ann Arbor, 1988; Wolfgang Rathert“Vom Klassizismus ZUT Postmoderne: Anmerkungen ZUT 
Mnusikgeschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts”, in Meyer (ed.)，Klassizistiscpe Modemte, pp. 4o-59; Volker 
Scherliess，““Torniamo allantico e Sara Un progresso”- Creative Longing in Music, in Boehm，Mosch,， 
and Schmidt (eds.)，Caxzto dd4Mzore，pP. 39-62，and NeoRlassizis11N5: Dialoge MiE de7 GescHicpte，Kassel， 
1998. 
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Brahms in the second half of the nineteenth century. But 让 historians are to 
avoid makingtheantagonisms ofthe pastthe basis oftheir own understanding， 
what initially appears to be the oxymoronic notion of 'modernist classicism” 
OF classical modernism” can be helpful. Simply at the level of terminology， 
it signals an endeavour to revaluate the phenomenon that has generally been 
treated in German-language musical historiography under the negativetitle of 
“neoclassicism>. For 计 the concept of classicism* has pejorative undertones46 
(because itis seen as derivative and therefore in opposition to the Principles of 
modernity), then this holds with even more force for the conceptof'“neoclassi- 
cism>: the tautological double reversion - to an earlier classicism and, beyond 
thatanearlieronestill-appearsto designateasecond-oreventhird-hand artis- 
tic phenomenon. In establishing the category ofaesthetic modernism, musical 
historiography (which has since 195o been dominated by the avant-garde) has 
brushed aside modernist classicism - one of the most influential phenomena 
of musical history in the first half of the twentieth century - by means of the 
pejorative label 'neoclassicism”. 

Both the concepts comprised under “modernist classicismy are of wide- 
reaching importanceforthehistoryofcultureandartin Europeand beyond. In 
music, classicism exerted its influencefromtheeighteenth centuryto thetwen- 
tieth, whereas modernism did so in the nineteenth and the twentieth. Their 
relationship in the twentieth century leads one to ask whether the classical” 
branch of contemporary musical culture is better understood as opposed to 
radical modernism,oraspartofit. Ifthisquestion is to beanswered,both basic 
concepts mustbe defined differently and more precisely than usual. 

“Classicismy needs to be prised away from the prejudices that have crushed 
it under the mutually antagonistic values of a pure classical ideal on the one 
hand,andapuremodernist one on the other. In the first case it inevitably falls 
behind the level ofearlier classics on which it is stylistically dependent; in the 
Second it is seen as a contemporary form of artistic creation concerned with 
craftsmanship and tradition butfailing to appreciate thelogical and innovative 
Premises ofmodernism. These evaluations, which on both sides are developed 
们 om “pure: stances, do not stand up any more. At the end of a_ century of 
turmoil, these contrary ideals - unblemished classicism and pure modernism - 
have long since forfeited their historical force. What has replaced them is an 
understanding thatavwareness oftradition is integral notonjly to classicism but 
alsotoamodernism no longerseenasinopposition to thepast.And conversely，, 


46 E.g. Stefan Kunze，'Cherubini und der musikalische Klassizismus”，in 47zalecta Msicoloqica. 
TE7O1ENtcHzGeNL der MMSIRIeSCUiCRtCHeN 4bteioG des Dextkschen 本 istoyiscpet Tostitat 太 Rot， vol. XXXIII， 
Laaber, 1974, PP. 301-23; p. 303. 
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这 areadiness to respond reflectively to tradition is characteristic of classicism， 
then tradition - now Seen not in terms of precisely fixed criteria but as a Series 
of points of reference - may be expected to contribute vitally to the artistic 
production of the twenty-first century. 

The revision of the concept of "modernismy in the light of the postmod- 
ernism debate also leads to a new evaluation of neoclassicism. Today the ideal 
ofmodernism asasingle-minded drive for progress is no longer credible: there 
is scepticism aboutthe idea thatnew musicended its heroic phasein the 1920s， 
emerging from a blind alley only with the development of serialism after the 
SecondWorldWar.Andwhen musicologylooksbeyondthelimitedhorizonsof 
achronicle ofcomposers methods,itseemsabsurd to imagine thatmodernism 
in music stalled just as titanic modernizing tendencies emerged in European 
Society in the wake of the First World War. Neoclassicism is rather part of a 
more comprehensively and adequately understood musical modernism. 

In art history, heed has long been taken of the relationship between neo- 
classical tendencies and totalitarian politics.4” Some catching Up is needed in 
musicology, which has not explored political interpretations of classical ide- 
als in the 193os and 4os with similar rigour. Precise political stances cannot 
be unambiguously ascribed to classicism and modernism,， with one expresS- 
inga'leftist, democratic stance and the other a'Tright-wing,even totalitarian 
onei in reality all forms of musical modernism were probably more closely 
aligned with elitist values than a well-meaning but il-informed historiogra- 
Phy has cared to admit. Yet here, as in musicology generally,， the question 
has to be asked: does the light cast by a composers intentions really con- 
tribute anything solid to the understanding of a work of art? Can the music 
of Schoenberg,，VWebern, Or Stravinsky really be evaluated only when these 
composers political attitudes are borne in mind? Do not critics in this post- 
Marxist period who necessarily link Webern?s later work with his enthusiasm 
for Hitler short-circuit the methodological problem? Issues of the weight to 
be attached to contextualization require more serious consideration: it ought 
not to be given such prominence on ideological grounds that a critical eval- 
uation of musical objectives is no longer viable. If historians interpret mod- 
ernist classicism too readily in terms of the propaganda slogans of the day, 
SUch as Jean Cocteau?s cry for arappel a Pordre?,48 then other, deeper artis- 
tic impulses will not be recognized. Only those critics who step back from an 


47 Kenneth E. Silver “FEsjyitLe Co1zs2 THe 4 OFthe Pazisi0t 4V0NGade ON0 切 e FijSt TD7L Ta 六 1914- 
25, Princeton, 1989; and Gottfried Boehm, An Alternative Modern>, pp. 15-17. Among the many other 
discussions of the topic, attention may be drawn to Luciano Canfora?s “Classicismo e fascismo>， QUade70z 
三 9toria 2 (1976), pp. 15-48. 

48 See Richard Taruskin?s review essay, "Back to Whom? Neoclassicism as Ideology?, Nizeteelz 太 -CexztJJ 
MiC 16 (1992), pp. 286-303. 
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all-embracingand deterministic political interpretation ofthis phenomenon in 
cultural history will be able to achieve an evaluation that respects its aesthetic 
presuppositions. 


TaNSated by CH1istobper 971zt 
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Music ofseriousness and commitment: the 
193os and beyond 


MICHAEL WALTER 


The variety ofcompositional styles, the multiplicity ofthe functions of music， 
the verdict that Schoenberg?s music was destined for the happy fewwho could 
understand it (and that Richard Strausss was destined for the happy few who 
could afford ib, the lamented lack ofa relationship to society and 'the people>”， 
the lack of genre consciousness in the works of many composers in the 192os， 
their flirting with the vernacular or the apparent banality of their music - 
all these perceptions led inevitably to a quest for greater seriousness in music 
and a new sense of social commitment. The new seriousness was meant to 
Supersede the arbitrariness of musical styles and reinstate composition as a 
coherentmanifestation ofhigh cultural values orasatimelessemanation ofthe 
artofmusic. Itwas, in short, to replacethealleged social irresponsibility ofthe 
19205S. 

The scandals provoked by Schoenberg”s and Stravinsky”s music before the 
First World War had been a symptom of the dispersion of a hitherto more 
OF less consistent stylistic ljanguage. Together with Stravinsky?s THe Rite of 
sjp111I, Schoenberg?s non-tonal works had been the first compositions which 
Seemedtojettisonthemusicaltradition ofthenineteenth century.Inhindsight， 
a Work like Richard Strausss Deyr Rosezpavalie, mirroring in "its ahistorical 
anachronisms: the "disunities of modern life",: equally served to undermine a 
Sense of coherent compositional development. The emergence of a plethora 
of disparate musical styles and techniques meant that there was no longer a 
Perceived tradition: any composer could be progressive and regressive at the 
same time, and in this way compositional options presented themselves less in 
the form of a linear development than ofa maze in which tradition seemed to 
Play no Part. 

The fragmentation ofany sense ofa musical mainstream, and thus of a clear 
orientation for composers, reached its peak in the 192osi it was all the more 
Striking since parts of this former tradition still existed. There was the reper- 
tory ofthe opera houses and concerthalls (mostly works ofthe late eighteenth 


1 Bryan Gilliam, TjpeZ 轧 ojRicpard Straxss Cambridge, 1999, p. 89. 
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andnineteenth centuries),and musicwas still being composed in this tradition. 
In Italy, for example, Mascagnis Ne7ozle was premiered at La Scala, Milan on 
16 January 1935, while Giordano composed patriotic hymns (Zoo 02ziON0Le， 
19323 TO Tbje7iwle,，1936). In Germany Strauss"s Die SCpnye19SQNIE EU Was 
Premiered in 1935,his Piedezstaqyg in 1938,and Cabyiccio in 1942. Pfitzner com- 
posed, among other works, his Violin Concerto, op. 44 (1935),the Symphony 
in C major, op. 46 (194o), and the String Quartet in C minor, op. go (1942). 
Despite their various individual styles, these and other composers represented 
the outgrowths of the nineteenth century: Pfitzners music was plainly late 
Romantic, whereas Strauss conceived of his works as the last manifestations 
of the Wagnerian tradition, and Mascagni and Giordano stood for the still- 
Surviving tradition ofItalian verismo. None ofthese outmoded composers Was 
influential in the 193os,， but they functioned as reminders of a lost ideal of 
musical Seriousness. 

The return to seriousness was not the only concern ofthe composers ofthe 
193oSs; they also had to cope with the aftermath of the First World War and 
thenewpolitical climate,along with theeconomic problems thatthis entailed. 
Obviously, in their quest for a new seriousness, composers could no longer 
count on the old elitist audience of the nineteenth century. They had to face 
the task,already set outafter the FirstVorld War and the Latin American rev- 
olutions but culminating in the 193os, of reaching the people with serious 
music.The concept of'the people was central to the nationalistic political cli- 
mate ofthe 193os: by no means a new concept it went back to the nineteenth 
Century but was at the same time the basis of the "modern? political goals of 
the 193o0s, as represented by the "nevw deal in the USA, the forging of a new 
Socialist society in the Soviet Union, or the alleged modernity of the fascist 
dictatorships. These clashing concepts of a retrospective nationalism on the 
one hand and modernity on the other led to paradoxes that were not Solved 
beforetheend oftheSecondVorld War.Nevertheless,giventhe disorientation 
caused by the music of the 192os,it was natural that composers should invoke 
the concept of "the people: or “the nation” as a justification for their works. 
The idea of nation? had connotations ofhistorical continuity and could func- 
tion as a SUrrogate for a compositional tradition that lacked credibility, while 
composing for 'the people" promised a new route to social legitimation. When 
Aaron Copland wrote in 1941 that'new music in future will no longer be con- 
fined to the sphere ofthe special society” but'“must interest the general public 
throughtheusual concertchannelsand theusual interpreters: pianists,singers， 
chamber organisations, choral societies, and so forth?,” he expressed a feeling 


2 Aaron Copland, Tje New Mzxsic 1900-196o, London, 1968, p. 1o6 [revised and enlarged version ofthe 
authors OU New Mzsic, New York, 1939]. 
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already shared by many European composers in the 193os, notwithstanding 
their different political circumstances. 


Emotions, traditions, nationalisms 


The crucial paradox of modernity being bound to past notions of nationhood 
Was solved by the idea of a new emotional impact of music, as revealed by 
three important manifestos. The key text of Soviet Socialist Realism was to 
become Maxim Gorky?s essay ON socialst Realsml (1933), which was politically 
promulgated by Andrei Zhdanov (voicing the opinions of Stalin himself) at 
the First All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934.3 Zhdanov defined 
the goal of Socialist Realism as 'to depict reajlity in its revolutionary develop- 
ment?,and he expected "works attuned to theepoch”.4 In January 1934 Stalin?s 
包 mous slogan appeared in the SoviekRaya MUNZiRd (the journal ofthe Union of 
Composers): 'the rise of cultures national in form and socialist in content has 
to take place”.; Soon it became clear thatthe appropriate compositional forms 
Shouldnonethelessrelyon“Romanticism>”,andexplicitlyon Musorgsky?sworks 
astheallegedlycanonical symbols ofRussian nationalism (according to Lenin?s 
Principle of learning from the classics”0). In this way, modern revolutionary 
COncepts ofcontentwereboundtooutdated conceptsofform inordertoensure 
the "optimistic nature of art. 

One of the practical results ofthe politics of Socialist Realism was the infa- 
mous condemnation ofShostakovich?s Zady Macbge 弛 oftpeMkesRDitCThis 
had been premiered triumphantly in Leningrad on 22 January 1934, despite 
its use of heterogeneous musical models, its employment of montage Or col- 
lage techniques, plurality of styles and forms, and musical irony.7” It was not 
until 28 January 1936, when Parvda printed the notorious anonymous article 
“Confusion instead of Music",8 that Shostakovich>s opera was excoriated as a 
muddle ratherthan real music: in the opinion oftheauthor,who also criticized 
its dissonant harmonies, the ability of good music to affect the masses had 


3 See H.G. Scott (ed.and tr.), SoVviet TYite7S Co19125S 1934: 加 e Depbate ol SOCiQUSE Realisyt CN0 Modemtis71t 
访 如 e Soviet Lioz, London, 1977. 

4 Quoted in Boris Schwarz, Msic QUd MUSiCaLZ 碟 加 Soviet Rassia: 1977-1970, London, 1972, p. 110. 

5 Quotedin Marina Frolova-VWalker,“Nationalin Form,Socialistin Content”: Musical Nation-Building 
intheSovietRepublics”,7Jox7zaloftpe 47te7icatAMzsSicologicalSociet 妈 51(1998),pp.331-71;p.334. Forpopular 
folklorism see Richard Stites, Rzssiat PojxUQ7 CUbte: BztertaizteNt0Nd SocietSice 1900,Cambridge, 1992， 
PP. 78-81. 

6 SeeDorotheaRedepenning,““...volkstiimlich nach Form und Inhalt...”Uberlegungenzurrussisch- 
SoOwjetischen Oper,in Udo Bermbach (ed.), Operzztz 20. JQp7pa0lde7 人 BtWiCREOUIStedENZEN OU 天 ON11O7115te11， 
Stuttgart, 2000, pp. 305-7. 

7 See Erik Fischer， ZU7 PropleaatiR der Obpe71StURbL DUS KUSHE7iSCHe SStejt 2000 Sebe KiS15 11 20. 
Japrja0tde 凡 Wiesbaden, 1982, pp. 119-51. 

8 Rumour had it that Stalin himself had given Zhdanov，then leader of the Communist Party in 
Leningrad, instructions to write the article. 
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been sacrificed for formalistic pretentiousness.” Although dealing only with 
Shostakovich>s opera the article was directed against all avant-garde com- 
posers. In contrast to Zady Macpbe 太 , Ivan Dzerzhinsky?s TB127 Doz (THe Qiet 
Doz, 1935) - which consisted of a simple, remarkably non-modern lyricism 
drawn from folksong idioms as well as of monotone marching-step rhythms， 
and which lacked ensembles - was approved by Stalin himself; it served as 
an often-imitated model (called “song opera2) for a Soviet opera compliant 
With Socialist Realism, although the operas that followed its example were 
altogether unsuccessful. The tenor of the attacks on avant-garde composers 
in Pravda and elsewhere was a wish for a deeper emotional involvement on 
the audiences part (So-called "healthy emotions), and for a seriousness that 
allegedly was not possible with "objective” (or 'formalistic") music. 

In 1936 there appeared a manifesto by some young French composers who 
were united by their opposition to neoclassicism, though their aesthetic prin- 
ciples were diverse in other respectsi it included as one of its main points a 
reference to Berlioz as an icon of modern music as well as the great French 
Past: 


While the conditions of life become more and more hard, mechanical, and 
impersonal, music must without delay bring its spiritual force and its gen- 
erous effects to those who love it. A group of friends, Yves Baudrier, AndrE 
Jolivet Daniel-Lesur, and Olivier Messiaen, [ie.] the Jeune France, resumes 
the title which once elevated Berlioz to fame, and undertakes the dissemina- 
tion of youthful works that are equally far from academic and revolutionary 
triteness. The tendencies of this group will be diverse: it will be united by 
instigating and propagating a music that is alive in the same elan of sincerity， 
liberalness, and artistic conscience. 


Although the authors” ideas had nothing in common with Socialist Realism， 
their manifesto again stressed the emotional impact (spiritual force) of music 
andthenationalpast.Symptomatically, Messiaen beganhis prefacetoZaMNatoite 
CSelgNelNeULNlditatiotsbot ozgUe(TheBirth oftheLord: Nine Meditations 
for Organ, 1935) with these sentences: "Emotion and sincerity above else. But 
conveyedtothelistenerbymeanswhichare clearandtrue.2 2 Notwithstanding 


9 Aslightly revised version of the opera was premiered in 1963 as Kateyiza 7zMayUoV4 and hailed as “an 
example ofapplyingthe principles ofsocialistrealism in musical composition?(L. Lebedinskij in his preface 
tothescoreofthe 1963 version, Moscow; 1965; quoted in Fischer, Zz7 Probglet4atiRederObpemtstxRb p.153); 
See also Latrel E. Fay, "From Zady Macbetf to Katerita: Shostakovichys Versions and Revisions”, in David 
Fanning (ed.), spostzRovic Studies, Cambridge, 1995, pp. 16o-88.“Formalism” was officially defined as “the 
Separation of form 人 fom content' (See Schwarz, MUWsiC ONUd MUWSICALZEI SoViet Rassia, p. 129). 

10 A week later Shostakovich?s ballet 7je Zzzzbid Strea1l Was attacked in a second article. 

11 Quoted in Serge Gut, Zeg1otbpe Jez01e Pa11Ce: Je Bad1iep DUNIELZEeSUD NU1C1E 101e 坊 OUnier Messiae11， 
了 Paris, 1984, PP. 16-17. 

12 This and the following quotations 人 fom the preface ofthe score are translated by G. Levinson. 
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their conforming with the specific political landscape of France，where the 
Popular Front regime tried to forge new ties between music and the people， 
these words could have been written by almost any composer in the 1930s. 

Nowhere was a sense of the loss of tradition and the desire for a new and 
yet traditional musical mainstream (one that would in effect slip over the 
1920S) more evident than in a notorious Italian manifesto of 17 December 
1932. It was published in three leading Italian newspapers (7 Pojpoio dtalia， 
到 Comieye dela Sera, Za Stamtba) and was Signed by the composers Respighi， 
Pizzetti,and Zandonai,amongothers.13 The manifesto wasunmistakablyanti- 
modernistand inveighedagainst'atonal and pluritonal hullabaloo,objectivism 
[i.e. neoclassicism] and expressionism>?. According to the manifesto，Italian 
music was still in a state of chaos and experimentationi the Italian audience 
was intimidated by the mass of reform programmes, notknowing “which voice 
and which direction it should follow”. Music should again have human content 
instead of being a mechanical game and a cerebral sophistry. The manifesto 
Proclaimed the validity of the Italian musical tradition and lamented the loss 
of music that had an emotional impact on the audiences. However, the ambi- 
guity ofthe concept of itajpaxziti2 is obvious in the case of Alfredo Casella, who 
was in fact the main target of the manifesto, for he too had for years Prosely- 
tized in favour ofa specific musical ;txjixxzi 达 ,emphasizing in particular Italian 
music from the Sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries. What is more, he had 
exemplified his attitude in neoclassical works like the Cozcexto 70141NO (1926). 
Like Casella and nearly all other Italian composers, the signatories were fol- 
lowers of Mussolini, who had demanded the emergence of a new art ouUt of 
fascism in 1927;i his girlfriend Margherita Sarfatti sav in 7ealisNio JBscistz a SOIt 
of "romantic realism?.14 


Reinventing traditions 


Falling back on national traditions of serious music was impossible for nations 
thatlacked such traditions, particularly the countries ofthe Iberian peninsula， 
the LatinAmerican countries,and the USA.Asaconsequence,resortwas made 
insteadto indigenousfolktraditions.Alreadyintheearly 193os (theyearsofthe 
Spanish Second Republic, the Spanish government fostered national folklore 
artandZz4172Zxela.The FalangeandlatertheFrancoiststatecalled formusic based 
on popular, folkloristic themes and classical musical forms, at the same time 


13 The complete Italian text may be found in Fiamma Nicolodi, Mzxsica e MzSiciS 丰 XeL TENteJ0UIO Fascis 如 ， 
Fiesole, 1984, pp. 141-3; Seealso John C.G. Waterhouse, "The Emergence of Modern Italian Music, Ph.D. 
diss., Oxford University, 1968. 

14 SeeJiirg Stenzl, Yoz GiacoNtO PCCii ZU DUO NONO TaLie1isCHhe MUNS 记 1922-1952: FaSCjis10NS 一 尺 e5Siste120 
-Rebxpblip, Buren, 199o, p. 36. 
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condemning the Spanish avant-garde ofthe years 1914to 1936.5 The predica- 
ment of Portugal with regard to its tradition was still greater; the composerIvo 
Cruz searched for a "brilliant musical pasb316 with predictably meagre results. 
More realisticwas the bluntstatementofthe composer Armando Leca in 1933: 
人 As we do not have any musical masterpieces of Portuguese universality，we 
Imust make do with folksongs.27 

Asaresultofits colonial context, musicin nineteenth-centuryLatinAmerica 
had merely imitated European music. In the 192os and 3os, however, certain 
COmposersstarted to conceive theirmusicas an expression oftheirnational cul]- 
ture.The Mexican post-revolutionary period (early 192os to mid-193os) saw in 
an'Aztecrenaissance" the evocation ofa pre-colonial past.Themostinfluential 
Mexican composer CarlosChivez,afriend ofAaronCopland,tried to maintain 
anexplicitly national character in some ofhis compositions: a fewofCopland?s 
Own works,such as BE1salbjz Mexico orhis musicfora puppetshow, 肌 o7 So7ce19) 
如 Sciellce (1939), were influenced by Chiavez, but it was mainly Chdvez?s sug- 
gestion of the "possibility of directing the musical afitairs of the nation” that 
impressed Copland.18 Chiavez"s “Mexican” tendency influenced only about a 
quarter of his works, with a peak in the 193os (he returned only sporadically 
to this kind of music in subsequent years). The study of early pre-Columbian 
instruments and of Aztec music led him to employ folk instruments and to 
incorporate the supposed traits ofthis music into such works as the Aztec bal- 
lets 到 JegoytUevo (1925), Cabalos de yaboz (1926-7),andXocpzbi0-AMacWUidcpi 
(194o, scored for four wind and six percussion playersusingavariety ofIndian 
drums). His “Mexican? works also include the balletZos cyatrossoles (1925),the 
'sinfonia proletaria? Zadas (1934), ESoL(1934) forchorusand orchestrayand 
asymphony based on Indian themes (9zz1oxzia Tadia, 1935-6). Chavez?s compo- 
Sitional style was marked by complex rhythms and irregular metres, and as a 
WwWholeit was austere in its combination ofmodernism and "primitivism>; in this 
Way, as Gerard BEhague puts it, "his attempts at reconstructing pre-conquUest 
Indian music ultimately constituted a pretext for writing music ofa new char- 
acter-allofitin line with the prevailing nationalistideology”.19 Because ofthe 


15 See Gemma PErez Zalduondo, "El nacionalismo como eje de la politica musical del primer gobierno 
regular de Franco (3o de enero de 1938-8 de agosto de 1939) Revista de Mizsicolagta 18 (1995), pp.247-73， 
and'“The Concepts of“People”"and“Nation”in theRepublican and Francoist Musical Projects (my thanks 
to Gemma Pkrez Zalduondo for sending me her paper in advance of publication). 

16 Quoted in Teresa Cascudo，“Nationalism and Music during the 3o?s: the Portuguese Case"，paper 
Presented at the conference “Nation, Myth and Reality: Music in the 193os”, Royal Holloway，Univer- 
sity of London，October 1998 (my thanks to Teresa Cascudo for sending me her paper in advance of 
publicatiom). 

17 Quoted in Cascudo,'Nationalism and Music during the 3o?s”. 

18 Quoted in Howard Pollack, 4aroz Cojiaztd: THeZz azd To oa DitcoNWOU Ma New York, 1999， 
P. 224. 

19 Gerard BEhague, "The Hispanic World, 1918-45?, in Robert Morgan (ed.), Mode7mt Tes: BOoN TO7U 
TYarTt 如 the Presel 凡 Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1993, pp. 231-56; p. 232. 
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abstractand non-popularnature ofhis music, however,Chiavez did notsucceed 
in his professed intention to reach the peoplethroughtheincorporation offolk 
elements. 

Aslateasatthebeginningofthetwentieth century,theAmerican tradition of 
Serious musichad in essencebeenabranch ofthe European tradition. Itwas not 
until the 192osthat composerslikeAaron Copland and GeorgeAntheiltried to 
composeworkswithanobviousAmerican character,whichtheyachieved either 
by using jazz elements or by turning to the (Anglo-American) folk tradition. 
This'American consciousness"became moreintensiveafterthebeginningofthe 
Great Depressionand the outbreak ofthe Second World War.Thefinancial cri- 
Sis of 1929 demonstrated howeasily progress (and notjusteconomic progress) 
could change into crisis: its value could no longer be taken for granted, nor 
coOuUld it be seen as everlasting. Analogously, musical modernism came to be 
Seen as having no value in itself The publichad comparatively little interest in 
radical experimental compositions,andKrenekrecalledhowtheradicalEmigre 
composers ffom Europewere compelled to "be more attentive about reality?.29 
This was also true ofthe left-wing Composers Collective of New York, whose 
members “acknowledged that their modernist idiom was not communicating 
to the masses”1 and turned instead to working with folksongs. What is more， 
the Works Progress Administration (Federal Music Projecb) gave musicians 
employment and provided opportunities for the performance of their music; 
as a corollary not only did the number of composers increase, but so did their 
Sense that they were composing for the American people. Hence composers 
referred to indigenous musical elements and strove for a new national music. 

Though Roy Harris had studied with Nadia Boulanger in Paris during the 
193oSs, his Third Symphony (1939) was considered one of the masterpieces 
of purely American music， establishing a distinctively American style with 
its combination of hymn-like tunes, fanfares, and chorale-like brass passages: 
this style was Soon to be imitated. Harris clearly saw his mission in being an 
American composer, and he simplified his style 'through a more obvious and 
naive use offolk and patriotic materials and motives”.” His Fourth Symphony 
(1941) was based on folksongs, and his Sixth (1944) on Lincoln?s Gettysburg 
Address. Even Henry Cowell, who had been a radical composer in the 1920s， 
changed his style to a more folkloristic one in the 194os，. 


20 Ernst Krenek, Amerikas Einfluf8 auf eingewanderte Komponisten，Mzsica 13 (1959), PP. 757-61; 
P. 759. 

21 Carol J. Oja，“Marc Blitzstein?s THe Cadle Ti Rocb and Mass-Song Style of the 1930s”>，HMzsicQL 
Q&arter 73 (1989), PP. 445-753; D. 459. 

22 Richard Franko Goldman, American Music: 1918-196o (D) Music in the United States", in Martin 
Cooper (ed.)， THe Ox1oxad Bistomy or Masic 系 Tpe Modeml 49e, 189o-196o, London, 1974,，pPp. 569-638; 
P. 615. 
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Similarly Aaron Copland (another Boulanger pupiD, presumably influenced 
bythe emerging interestofthe Composers Collective in American folk music， 
abandoned his “abstract” style of the 192os and turned to more folk-inspired 
compositions. The first of these was the already mentioned EU Sa MeExico 
(the orchestral version of which was premiered in 1936 under the direction 
of Chivez). Copland used Mexican folk tunes in B sa Mexico, albeit not 
unaltered: in Howard Pollack”s words, he "freely deleted and changed pitches. 
He also varied rhythms, often prolonging or shortening a note or adding or 
omittingarest.”3 Oftenhealludedto indigenous melodies ratherthan quoting 
them.Thisisalsotrueofhismostsuccessful workofthe193os,theballetBzDte 
Kid (1938), in which he incorporated material derived from six cowboy songs. 
Although the American story of Billy the Kid suggested the incorporation of 
Such tunes, Copland at first refused to use them, presumably because he saw 
them as incompatible with his aim of writing artful, serious music. (As I shall 
argue,the examples ofProkofiev, who avoided simple quotation, and Tippettb 
who failed with the quotation ofspirituals, show thatCopland was rightabout 
this.) Cowboytunes 'are often less than exciting",Copland wrote atthetime of 
the balletbs premiere, and for this reason he had soon found himself "hope- 
lessly involved in expanding，contracting，rearranging and superimposing” 
them.2?4 

In adapting the tunes to his own melodic and rhythmic requirements， 
Copland convertedthefolkelements intoameans ofaestheticexpression with- 
OUtcorrupting his own style. This is especially true with regard to his irregular 
oruncommon metres (likethe 5/38 rhythm in the Mexicaz_ Daie).The resulting 
musical style bears the stamp of American music: listeners are likely to get 
the impression of American music even 计 they do not recognise the melodic 
allusion.Although in Zzzcoltl Poxtatt(1942)shortquotations ofAmerican tunes 
can also be identified, Copland”s American style is essentially an "as if style. 
It is not important whether or not a particular melodic fragment played by 
the oboe 'is almost certainly a folksong?;5 what matters is that it sounds like 
afolksongallusion. In the next ofhis so-called “western ballets, Rodeo (1942)， 
Copland incorporated folksongs 'in their entirety and in relatively traditional 
Settings, So turning his technique upside downi but he also coined his own 
Original music in the folk style 'to the point that one cannot be sure, without 
consulting the original sources, wherea folk tune leaves offor resumes”.26 The 
Stylistic coherence of the music, in short results not from the quotations put 
位 om Coplands ability to yield an impression ofAmerican authenticity. 


23 Pollack, 4azoxz Cojjaztd, p. 299. 24 Quoted in Pollack, 4aroz Cojlaztd, p. 320. 
25 Neil Butterworth, Tjpe Msic of4a7oz Cojlatd, London, 1985, p. 9o (referring to Zizco1n Poytbx 芍 . 
26 Pollack, 4aroxz Cojjazd, p. 367. 
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This meantthathewasequallyabletoalludeto non-American tunesby giving 
them an American touch through their 'jazzy treatmente,” or to include folk- 
like materials such as the oboe melody in the section "Corral Nocturne” (which 
Copland insisted was not a quotation). In his most 包 mous ballet, 4jpjpajCcpii7t 
sp11 (1944),hecitedonlyasingleAmericansong -theShakermelody'Simple 
Gifts”- asthetheme offourvariations; neverthelessthe musicasawhole is still 
heard, in Neil Butterworthys words, as having 'its roots in the countryside of 
NewEnglandandasa'strongexpression ofnational feeling”8 (andthis despite 
the fact that the music depicts neither the Appalachians nor the Spring?9). In 
fusing a modified vernacular style with his own, European-derived means of 
exXpression,Coplandwasabletoforgeamusical stylewhich boretheconvincing 
impression of being both authentic and distinctively American. At the same 
time he demonstrated his ability to “Say what I had to say in the simplest 
possible terms?.39 

In Germany,however, wherethe 192oshad seen attempts to forge new styles 
through engagement with jazz and popular music, what mightalmost be seen 
as the reverse process took place. After the failure ofhis cooperation with the 
Jrgetdbemegz0tg, his breaking-off with Brecht due to ideological differences 
in 193o, and the breakdown of political stability, Hindemith realised that the 
composers problem was notthe relationship ofartistand society but the role 
of the artist within society. The experience of his CepbyaxcjpsNtNS 太 (utility” OFr 
“common use music) works in the 192os had shown him the dangers ofsub- 
Siding to a lesser artistic level and of being (ab)used for political ends, and 
for this reason he attempted to return to the great and serious tradition rep- 
resented by German music. While he was working on the opera Matjis de7 
Wailer (whose plot centres on the painter Mathias Griinewald), his publisher 
described Hindemith>s attitude as follows: “He is very enthusiastic with the 
Subject which can become 怒 e German opera . . . Griinewald:s fate as an artist 
Who went his own way in a misunderstood manner, and resisted the foreign 
influence of the Italian Renaissance, is a parallel to his own personality and is 
therefore extraordinarily intriguing for him.23: 

Hindemith did not comply with National Socialist doctrines; from 1934 
he was constantly attacked by Nazi officials, and he left Germany in 1938. 
However, his symphony Matlis der Maler (which is based on material from 
the opera of the same name and was first performed in 1934) shows a clear 


27 Butterworth, THpe Mzsic of4ayoxz CojaNd, p. 93. 28 Ibidq., p. 1o1. 

29 See Pollack, 4aroz Coblatd, p. 39o. 30 Copland, Tje Nem Mizxsic 1900-1960, p. 16o. 

31 Quoted in Gudrun Breimann，4Matjpis der Maje 0124 der TU EdeNlitjg Stdiet 21 ide1l1tps 
ONpemllib1etto 1 Koxztext der LIESCUiCRICHUe 2000 bo1itiscjpe Bedil92009e1 de73oer Je, Frankfurt, 1997， 
PP. 62-3. 
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relation to the official conception of "modern music” in the Third Reich.3? 
This holds especially for the first movement (Engelskonzere or angels con- 
cerb, with its *monumental-pathetic effect of the trombone choruses and the 
transfiguring ending”;33 allusion to antiquity through its archaic polyphony， 
chorajle-like Lieder, and pentatonic and church-mode features. The work was 
enthusiastically welcomed by German audiences and experienced an immedi- 
ate SUccesS. However the most Striking new feature of Hindemithys music 
in the 193os was the quotation of folksongs, not only in the Mathx sym- 
phony and opera but also in his Concert Music for Piano, Brass, and Harps， 
op. 49 (193oj, his funeral music for King George V (1936, where he quoted 
the chorale “Vor deinen Thron tret ich hiermit as set by Bach), and his viola 
COhncerto Der ScjnyaNeNtld1eper (1935, Second version 1936), which he described 
as based on “old folk-songs”. These songs, however, were not popular tradi- 
tional songs;34 rather they were selected for their uncommon modality, which 
Hindemith savw as evoking asense ofthe "dignity” ofthe (German) people?s art. 
To this extent Hindemith did not share the basic approach of the folkloristic 
Composers. 

In Hindemithys opinion, musical art-works had to be uncomplicated and 
characterized by a clear formal design. As an expression of ethical values, they 
Should also be timeless and universal, rather than tied to a single epoch. (It is 
one of the paradoxes ofthis attitude that it was exXpressed in works that are so 
obviously oftheirtime.) Hindemith tried to absorb the musical techniquesand 
forms of the tradition oftonal music in his works, which resulted (Compared 
to his earlier works) in a more tonal and diatonic but also more abstract Style. 
It is no coincidence, then, that it was at this time that Hindemith wrote his 
Lpte7We1520109 1 TO1S4 刀 (1935-7), in which he strove for a universal doctrine 
of tonality. Hindemith>s UVztemmerWg documents the turning point of music 
history around 193o. His notion oftonality, although a theoretical one, claims 
to include all possible chord structures and connections, even the most com- 
plex. Implicitly,then,he rejected theexperiencesand historical reflections that 
underwrote the new music of the first quarter of the century.35 Hindemith>s 
music in the 193os and 4os tended to be as academic as his UNzte7me1S21G 71 
701S4t, losing much of the fresh and imaginative quajlity so typical for his 


32 See Erik Levi, Masic zz 妇 e THid Reicl, Basingstoke, 1994, p. 11o. 

33 Claudia Maurer Zenck，'*Zwischen Boykott und Anpassung an den Charakter der Zeit. Uber 
die Schwierigkeiten eines deutschen Komponisten mit dem Dritten Reich>， 瑟 zzdejzittb-JH7DUCRAA4IOUGLES 
idejtitg 9 (198o), pp. 65-129; p. 119. 

34 Hindemithys source was Franz Bohme?s 4Ltiaexkscpes Liedergxc (1877)i it is doubtful whether even 
German audiences knew the meaning of 'Schwanendreher (guardian of poultry), addressed in the song 
'Seid ihr nicht der Schwanendreher?” which forms the basis ofthe last movement. 

35 See Hermann Danuser, Die MMSIR des 20. Jp7ja0tder 几 ,Laaber, 1984, p. 228. 
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musicin the 1920s. In Arnold Whittallxs words,striving for works ofatimeless 
validity often led to “sadly dull and colourless* results.36 


Music by the people, music for the people 


In composing oratorios or oratorio-like works such as the Soviet mass cantatas， 
a coOmposer was able to express a commitment to the people and a serious 
ambition at the Same time. Such works stood in the tradition of Bachys and 
Handels oratorios, and the participation of numerous singers in the choruses 
could be interpreted as a musical representation of the people. But all these 
Works were aesthetically more or less problematic. This is true, for example, of 
Michael Tippetes oratorio 4 CHzd ofOxy Te (completed in spring 1941 but 
not performed until March 1944): its form is primarily related to the tradition 
of English oratorio, butwith interspersed negro Spirituals reminiscent in their 
名 nction ofthe chorales in Bachys Passions. 

In the early 193os Tippett had no explicit concern about the relationship 
between his musicand society (althoughhebrieflyjoinedtheCommunistParty 
in 1935). His famous Concerto for Double String Orchestra (1939) is aunique 
andconfidentsynthesisofdifferentstylisticelements,with itsflexiblerhythms， 
beats of irregular lengths, rhythmic polyphony, jazz features, use of harmony 
(still triadic) as tonal colouring, inclusion offolksongand modality,and echoes 
of English renaissance and baroque music. But in the course of the decade 
Tippett became increasingly aware of the realities of other people's lives and 
Sought to express this compassion in his music, and wphen a German diplomat 
Was Shot by a Polish Jew in Paris in November 1938, Tippett responded with 
afirst draft of4 CHzQ orOxy Te.37 As he explained: 


The Jews were the particular scapegoats of everything . . . For these peopleI 
knew somehowIhad to sing songs...IfeltIhad to express collective feelings 
and that could only be done by collective tunes such as Negro Spirituals, for 
these tunes contain a deposit of generations of common experience.38 


Thetextofthe oratorio was Written byTippetthimself, who wasatthis time 
under the influence of Jungian psychoanalysis. Despite the obvious political 
slanthetreatedthesubjectasaprimarily psychological one: peace,inTippetbs 
Jungian interpretation, is the symbol of a nevw synthesis of the irrational ele- 
ments within ourselves. However, there are also obvious references to actual 
political circumstances,as forexampleinno.4(The Narrator, Bass Solo: "Now 


36 Arnold Whittall, Masic sitce 妇 e Fiyst ITod Jay (2nd ednm,New York, 1988, p. 75. 
37 Thetitle stemmed from a story by Odon von Horvith published in 1938. 
38 Michael Tippetb Movzg zz 如 49xazis (2nd edn), SEAlbans, 1974, PP. 152-3. 
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in each nation there were some castoutbyauthority and tormented,/ made to 
Sufter for the general wrong./ Pogromas in the east jynching in the west . . .7). 
Athird layer of reference is presented by such apparently artless spirituals as 
“Go down, Moses, ”way down in Egyptland”. But these three textual layers - 
Symbolic or mystical allusions to psychoanalysis, political references,and spir- 
ituals - are hardly in accordance with one another, and so give rise to the 
impression ofa textual patchwork rather than an organic whole.Although the 
Spirituals wereconceived (andshould bethoughtofbasintegral parts ofthe ora- 
torio,thereremains astylistic gap over which many ofTippetbs commentators 
have expressed reservations: only once did Tippett try to reduce the stylistic 
distance between his own essentially chromatic compositional style and the 
Spirituals, when he employed a tango-like rhythm in no. 6 (Tenor Solo,'"Ihave 
no money for my bread?). 

Tippetbslackofvirtuoso demands on the choral singersreflected his striving 
for oratorio-like simplicity; Whittall describes the resultas an "atypical stodgi- 
ness ofrhythm”,an effect created in partthrough the imitations and sequential 
Patterns that resultfrom the frequentuse of word repetition.39 One can take4 
CHidofoxy Teasanillustration ofthe problems inherentin composing aseri- 
ous workaboxtthe peopleandjorthepeopleatthesametime:thelatterrequired 
amore popular and simpler music, in clear contradiction to the complex com- 
Positional techniques considered to be essential for serious music. More Suc- 
cessful in this respect than Tippetbes oratorio was Carl Orff*s oratorio-like 
“Scenic cantata" CNL ON0 (1937). With its vigorous hammering rhythms 
(the two pianos are Used as percussion instruments), mostly strophic orga- 
nization， Sometimes massive yet Sometimes delicate sonorities, simple har- 
monic structure, and homophonic choruses with uncomplicated tunes， Or 任 
achieved a singular musical directness. Instantly, he was accused of musical 
Primitivism.42 

Meanwhile, in the Soviet Union, the immediate consequence of the Pravada 
reviewofZady Macbe 妇 wasthatShostakovitch withdrewhis Fourth Symphony 
(1936); he had been warned byan ofticial that it would otherwise be necessary 
to “resort to administrative measures?41 (because of the 'formalise nature of 
the work).An additional reason was presumably the resistance ofthe orchestra 
during the rehearsal of the third movement. By contrast his Fifth Symphony， 


39 See Arnold Whittall, 7TJe Wasic of Britte QU0 Tbe 绑 Studies 训 THemies CUd Tec1jligxes Cambridge， 
1982, p. 73. 

4o “His [Orff*s] music does not arrive at larger musical forms; Orffis satisfied with an overemphasis of 
asimplicity which nearly looks primitive with regard to melody and rhythm. (Herbert Gerigk, Aus dem 
Musikleben>, Natiozaozialistiscjpe Moaatkspejie 8 (1937), pp. 65o-3; p. 652. Gerigk was a highly influential 
National Socialist Critic.) 

41 Isaak Glikman?s words, quoted in Laurel E. Fay, Spostzpovicp: 4 工 论 , Oxford, >zooo, p. 95. 
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Premiered in November 1937, Was a great Success. 人 Among the reviews”, he 
Wrote, "one gave me Special pleasure, where it said that the Fifth Symphony is 
the creative answer ofa Soviet artist to just criticism?.43 But the work can also 
beseen asasolution to the symphonic problems ofhis Fourth Symphony with 
its diverse, contradictory and hardly integrated elements.44 

Even ifa composer did not use avant-garde (formalistic?) techniques it was 
difficult to meet the central criteria for Socialist Realism in orchestral music. 
Purelyinstrumental musicwas generally distrusted for notbeingableto depict 
Socialistreality. Thusitis notsurprising thattherewasa decreasein the writing 
ofsuch worksintheSovietUnionafter1932.Amuch saferway tocomposesym- 
phonieswastoemploychoruses setto appropriate texts,often with asimplistic 
musical texture. Large orchestrations were the ideal counterpart ofthe masses， 
brass passagesconveyedtheimpression ofthe requiredheroismand folk-music 
idioms (orallusions to them) could symbolize the non-Slavonic nations ofthe 
Soviet Union. Stylistically, most of these compositions represented 'a plateau 
of safe conservatism?.45 

However, the problem with Socialist Realism was not so much the concept 
itself as its control by political meansi it should not be forgotten that, as an 
aesthetic concept, Socialist Realism was not far from opinions already voiced 
by leading composers. When Prokofiev finally returned to the Soviet Union 
(or rather, in his politically unconcerned opinion, to Russia) in order to settle 
permanently in Moscow, he thought he could solve his creative crisis through 
being newly inspired by Russian speech and culture - in other words, by the 
nation and by the people. In an article in 7zvestoa of 16 November 1934, he 
Suggested that a Soviet composer should compose grand music, the idea and 
the technical dimension of which would match the grandeur of “our epoch; 
from such musicwouldemergeaspecifically Soviet style ofcomposition which 
would show "our true selves' to foreign countries.46 In order to find a basis 
for communication with audiences, he continued, one has to compose music 
appropriate for the millions of people who are not used to (serious) music: 
Aboveallhesaid,'itmustbe melodious; moreoverthemelodymustbesimple 
and comprehensible, without being repetitive or trivial . . . The simplicity 
Should not bean old-fashioned simplicity, but a new simplicity.247 This was in 


42 See Richard Taruskin,*Public Lies and Unspeakable Truth: Interpreting Shostakovich>s Fifth Sym- 
phony”, in David Fanning (ed.), SpostzRovich Stadies, Cambridge, 1995, pp. 17-56. 

43 D. Shostakovich， “Moi tvorcheskiy otveP，TecpemtDy 上 ya Mospva (15 January 1938),，p. 3; quoted in 
Laurel E. Fay, “The USSR, 1918-459”,in Robert Morgan (ed.), Mode7t Ttes: Po TD TYE7T 如 加 e Pyesel 岂 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1993, Pp. 141-61; p. 156. 

44 See Fay, "The USSR, 1918-45”, pp. 156-7. 

45 Schwarz, WMSiC QU MUWSiCaLTL 谍 加 Soviet RSSiw, p. 116. 

46 Quoted in Daniel Jaff&, sexgey Propojfiev, London, 1998, p. 133. 

47 Quoted in Jaffe, Se7gey Propojiev, p. 133. 
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人 包 ctnotso different from whatProkofievhad said in a Nemw 7o 办 Tesinterview 
in 1930: “We want a simpler and more melodic style for music, a simple, less 
complicated emotional state,and dissonanceagain relegated to its proper place 
as one element of music ...Ithink we have goneas faras wearelikely to go in 
the direction ofsize, or dissonance, or complexity in music.?48 

In 1934 Prokofiev thought he had achieved his goal with the suites derived 
from his incidental music to Alexander Tairov's Egyptiaz NA and 位 om his 
Ziexteapt KieE score.The latter was originally intended forafilm based on the 
military career of a fictitious lieutenant; in the event the film did not materi- 
alize, and the composer put together the ZiextezaNit Kzje suite from the music 
he had composed for it. Prokofiev achieved a specific ironic distance from the 
plot by 'reconstructing in music the“Early Empire”style?.49 For example, he 
composed his ownmelodyfortheromance'“My Grey Dove” instead ofadapting 
the popular tune ofthis poemj again,in the music to “KijE is Getting Married >， 
heusedthesound ofa cornetinstead ofatrumpet(which would bemoretypical 
for the dance-like tune), so giving the entire melody an ironic touch. Itis true 
and authentic but at the same time it is noti it is a “popular tune but at the 
same time it is the foil for a series of artful variations. The cornet episodes are 
coOntrasted withasortof'official>and pompouswedding music,acontradiction 
which leads to an unreal atmosphere. 

When the storm broke over Shostakovich?s Zady Macpbge 妇 , Prokofiev was on 
tour abroad and he did not take the debate very seriously, although during 
the course of it he was accused of having denounced Soviet music as provin- 
cial. Since Prokofiev maintained that Soviet composers should not ignore the 
opinion of VWVestern colleagues, his 'survival during Stalin?s policy of terror is 
indeed 'surprising”o" even ionetakes into accountthe factthathewas courted 
and privileged by propagandistically minded officials as a renowned composer 
who had voluntarily returned from abroad.There were reasons for it, however: 
already in his earlier works Prokofiev's melodic style had often been diatonic， 
So that his music was Superficially in accordance with Soviet non-formalistic 
demands, and this remained the case ofworks like the ballet Romeo ad 71N1iet 
composed in 1935-6, and his most famous piece，Peteyr itd 妇 e TYo 态 1936 - 
although in the latter case the objective to provide an introduction to the 
instruments of an orchestra for young children may have been more impor- 
tant for the form of the music than any political requirements. In any case， 
despite his brave words, Prokofiev was capable of accommodation: he com- 
posed a Ca 好好 joy7 如 e TeNtie 太 402e1S017 of te Octobger Revoktioz (1936-7， 


48 Quoted in Jaff&, Sexgey Probofiev, pp. 120-1. 
49 Tatiana 多 . Egorova, SoViet Fibt WMSiC: 471 isto7ical SUVEy) Amsterdam 1997, p. 28. 
5o Jaffe, Sexgey Propojiev, p. 148. 
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for some five hundred performers)，set to texts by Marx,， Lenin, and Stalin， 
though the work was accused ofvulgarity and was not performed until 1966. 
And in 1938 he began to compose a Soviet opera with a heroic subject, which 
Was to become SeyOt 天 oto5l (named after the protagonist, a young partisanj 
the plot is setat the time ofthe Civil WanD. But he declined to write it in the 
form ofa“song opera",arguing that a new Soviet opera required a new model， 
and instead adopting a restrained musical style with recitative-like melodic 
devices and rhythmic speech moving smoothly from speaking to singing. Pre- 
dictably, the opera was accused ofbeing 'formalistic and disappeared from the 
repertoire after its 194o premiere. 

Coming increasinglyunderpolitical pressure (his friend Meyerhold had been 
arrestedand wasfinally shotin February 194o),Prokofievaccepted the request 
to composearadio-cantata Za1javika (Ba 加 St 好 li)to celebrate Stalin?s sixtieth 
birthdayithistimetheworkcompliedbothtextuallyand musicallywith Stalin?s 
personal taste,andtherefore with thetenets ofSocialistRealism. Similarly,and 
also in 194o, he tried to comply with the wishes of the Soviet Committee on 
Artistic Affairs in his opera TYa7y 0wtd Peace. In this way, having started with a 
commitment to the new Soviet audience in 1933, Prokofiev ended up seven 
years later with a commitment to the mandates of dictator and state. 


New systems, new media 


Born in 19o8 and a devout Catholic, Olivier Messiaen became “organiste tit- 
ulaire” at the Paris church de la Sainte Trinite in 1931. Although it was not 
his first composition, Za Mattte di Setgjtexy (which dates from the same year) 
Was deemed his first masterpiece. What is morey it was in Za Mattit that his 
idiosyncraticharmonicand rhythmicsystem became manifestforthefirsttime. 
Messiaen?s early works for orchestra (Zes o 历 tdes OUiEes, 1931, Ze 如 NOedU 
Jesbje1di1SSs01t 坊 1932; 忆 ONE QU SQNt- SLC1EN1EN 坟 1933,andZ20sCe11s101,1935) Were 
also in essence religious pieces, like Za Matpoite, even though intended for the 
concert hall. 

It is only at a first glance that Messiaen Seems to be a Special case. The 
reference to religion or TY2ltajscUaU21IG can be Understood as a substitute for 
the lost musical tradition, just as in the case of other composers. In 1933, for 
example,KurtVWeill (workingwith Max Reinhardtand Franz VerfelD sketched 
DerTVag derTVYepeisszg (revised by 工 .Lewisohn in 1935-6 as THe Etemt0LRoad)， 
abiblical playfirstperformed in 1937; again, Stravinsky - who had rejoined the 


51 See Simon Morrison, 'Sergei Prokofiev"s“Semyon Kotko” as a Representative Example of Socialist 
Realism>”, MA diss., McGill University, Montreal, 1992. 
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Orthodox Church in 1926 - composed his Symibpjpoxy of Psabris in 193o and two 
out of his three Slavonic sacred works in 1932 (SzVoP ve11 Symbol of Faitb) 
and 1934 (Boqgo7oditke devo;i Blessed Virgin), while he worked on his Mass 
from 1944-8. Other examples of TeLtajscjpaxWUNGSNUNSi Were Bartoles Ca 如 如 
ojapa (1930)，Schoenberg?s Moses Wid 47o01 (1932), 民 renek's Ka T (1933)， 
and Hindemith?s Matjpzs der Maler (1935).33 Even Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
alluded to the Jewish faith in his Second Violin Concerto (1931, SUbtitled 7Ne 
Probjet): its three movements characterize the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Elijah. It may be true that as Paul Griffiths says, Messiaen?s music "makes its 
eftect in the first place by virtue only of what it parades in sound and time， 
not by the intentions that may crowd around it?,?4 but it is also true that the 
Precondition of Messiaen?s success was a climate in which religious music Was 
accepted as an artisticexpression, beyond anyjliturgical function itmighthave. 

Messiaen?s compositional means were rather different from those of other 
COmposers. He used transposable modes, “expanded pedal groups .. .forming 
amusical whole (rhythm,pharmony, melody),and rhythmic formulae in whpich 
"toanyrhythm may beadded one-halfofthe smallestnote-value ofthe rhythm， 
eitherbyanoteorbyadob,aswWellas'“progressiveexpansionand contraction of 
intervals.55 In other words,he created his own unique musical systemy setting 
itoutin the prefacetoZajatoit(which anticipated his 1944 treatise, Tecjp1igUe 
de7Moz 01N1IUIe MUNSiC00. Apart 位 om these technical explanations, harmony was 
for Messiaen primarily a means of expressing timbre, a colouristic device. He 
was obsessed with birdsongs,andfromthetimeofhis Quutxozbpo7&jios dteabs 
(1941,composed duringhistimeasaprisonerofwarin Germany)heoftenused 
imitations of them as motivic material. His compositions were also strongly 
influenced by Greek and Hindu rhythms ofthe thirteenth century (decf- 妈 10s)， 
as wellasbysome ofStravinsky”srhythms in 7je Rite orsbprizg355 begining with 
the Quatxo7 box7 2 Jit du teibs, Messiaen also used “non-retrograde? rhythmas 
(that is, rhythms which can be read from left to right or fom right to left and 
remain the same). But this creation of a new musical style was only possible 
because Messiaen believed in and insisted on the theological bearing of his 
Works. Their extra-musical and mystical meaning (Messiaen often associated 
his themes with a specific theological concepb liberated him from the ties of 
a possibly regressive reference to musical tradition. 


52 The third ofthese works was Otche iasj(OUT Fathen,already composed in 1926. 

53 See Albrecht Riethmiiller “Die Dreifiger Jahre: Eine Dekade kompositorischer Ermiidung oder 
Konsolidierung?Zusammenfassung der Diskussion ,in Christoph-HellmutMahlingand Sigrid Wiesmann 
(eds.), BericRtZzberdez Tte7l0tiOUQLE NUNSIRW1SSeNSCRLHELiCHet KoUI1eR BeN 雪 1987,Kassel, 1984,pp. 176-7. 

54 Paul Griffiths, OUiyier Messiaexz 0Nd4 妇 e WMSiC of Te, London, 1985, p. 51. 

55 Preface to ZXMNQtite do SetzNetI. 

56 See Olivier Messiaen, "Le rythme chez Igor Strawinsky?, Revye MUWSiCaLe 191 (1939), PP. 91-2. 
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Ifa new relationship with religion was one element in the realignment of 
music in the 193os, another was provided by advances in technology. In a 
Certain Sense, flm music in the 193os Was a direct sequel to the tradition 
of late-nineteenth-century music; it was Said that Erich Wolfgang Korngold， 
who had been successful as an opera composer in Europe before emigrating to 
Hollywood in 1938, setfilms to music'as ifthey were opera librettos (without 
Singing)”7 relying on Wagnerian and Straussian techniques. In this way the 
Hollywood composers used the emotional vocabulary of Romantic music to 
mediate the protagonists emotions to the audience. And although political 
circumstances in the Soviet Union were profoundly dissimilar to those in the 
USA, much of the film music composed there was not so different (or, to PuUt 
it another way, the American composers music could have fitted Soviet doc- 
trines). The musical style often went back to Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov， 
Musorgsky, or Glinka. Most important and internationally recognized Was 
the collaboration between Sergei Eisenstein and Prokofiev in 4/exajldey NeyS 忆 ) 
(1938) and Paz G7oz1 罗 (al 如 e 7271iOe， 1942-5). Prokofiev was interested 
in the musical techniques and technology of sound film, and had visited the 
Hollywood studios in 1938; consequently his film music was influenced by 
Hollywood techniques. Atthe same time,in using large hymnic passages, tra- 
ditional Lied and dance forms, in alluding to folkloristic melodic material， 
andin pickingup thetradition ofnineteenth-century Russian opera in Pay 态 e 
72e7ipie,Prokofievsmusicalso conformed to the demands ofSocialistRealism， 
as well as expressing his personal desire for a more popular music. 

Even to serious composers like Copland it was obvious that 'an entirely new 
public for music had grown up around the radio and phonograph>;58 by the 
193os radio had become a mass medium in America, Europe, and the Soviet 
Union,and an overwhelminginfluenceonpeoplexsmusical experiences.Speak- 
ing directly to listeners in their own homes, recorded and broadcast music 
acquired a particular kind ofreality or authenticity,and itis here thatthe com- 
Parison between popular and "serious music becomes telling.A newy intimate 
relationship could be forged between performer and audience. In her famous 
Song "Ich bin die fesche Lola” (from the film Deyr Viaxe Blgei THe Bue 41921 
193o), for instance, Marlene Dietrich proved that her special style was to sing 
deficiently; shewasnotabletosingintuneorinrhythm,shecouldnotperform 
proper changes ofregister, or even pronounce German in the accepted manner 
(She had the accent then characteristic of the Berlin working classes). But all 
these defectsadded up to a special, artless, in a word authentic style. Even hot 


57 Wolfgang Thiel, 肠 pot712xS 大 加 Gescjpicpte 1024 GegemW0] 凡 Berlin, 1981, p. 163. 
58 Copland, Tpe New Msic 1900-196o, p. 16o. 
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jazz? and swing represented this authenticity in their (really or supposedly) 
improvised sections. It is this which was responsible for the special effect of 
popular music: the impression ofauthenticity representing musicaland human 
truth - in short, exactly the features that were Sought by "serious composers. 


Theend ofan epoch 


The 193os marked the real end of nineteenth-century musical life insofar as - 
despitealltheefforts ofserious composers -the dominance ofserious music,of 
musicasacultural representation ofsociety, had obviously reached itsend.The 
mostpopularsongatthebeginning ofthe 194oswasnotfrom anopera,aballet， 
orasymphony:itwas'“Lili Marleen,which had becomeaglobalphitasaresultof 
worldwide broadcasting and its expression ofa mood of melancholy that was 
Shared by the public. The musical genres embraced by the general public were 
popular ones, the aim of which (like that offilm music) was to communicate 
humanemotions,and popularmusictookonaparticularemotionalsignificance 
atatime when entertainment became an important (and often the only) means 
of assuaging the rigours of life. 

Quantitatively, serious musicforthe concerthall or operahousehad come to 
Ooccupy only a small niche. Aiming at cultural predominance, it had dissolved 
into a host of contradictory impulses. It aimed to reach the people, thereby 
bringing about a newly reunified musical culture, and this was only possible 
through compositional simplicity; but at the same time serious music needed 
a certain Complexity in order to be seen as a continuation of the nineteenth- 
century tradition, which was essential ifit was to achieve the status to which it 
aspired.VWhatismore,reachingawidepublicentailedcomposinginmoreorless 
nationally specific idioms, further contributing to the fragmentation of styles， 
and so contradictingtheaim ofcreatinganewmainstream ofseriousmusic. But 
now forthefirsttime in history, there wasanew popular music spread world- 
wide by means of filjm, radio, and record. (Glenn Millers “Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo was thefirstmillion-seller ever; the Comedian Harmonists first became 
人 包 mousbyway oftheirrecordings,nottheir performancesi even HarrissThird 
Symphonywon popularityasthefirstAmerican symphony distributed on78s). 
This music achieved what serious composers had hoped for in vain: it was 
heard by millions of people, entertaining and touching them with an emo- 
tional authenticity which serious music only rarely managed to evoke. In this 
way there was, after all, a new musical mainstream, albeit a fast-changing one: 
popular music. 

Although controversies concerning musical progress did not exactly come 
to an end, they became virtually obsolete, because the new age of mechanical 
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reproduction meant that people could choose 'their music according to their 
Wishes. In this sense music history - conceived as never-ending composi- 
tional progress manifesting itself in constantly new techniques and aiming 
ata Hegelian 'truth? - came to an irreversible halt. Indeed tonality, the focus 
of controversies about musical progress earlier in the century, was no longer 
a central issue: whether it was swing or the music of younger composers like 
Tippett or Messiaen, harmony had cometo belittle more than a componentof 
Sonorityortone colour.Atonalitywasnolongeraquestion ofcreed,butmerely 
aresponse to musical need under certain circumstances, and in the same way 
there was a Shift to rhythm as another core property of music. Of course, the 
rhythms of jazz had nothing in common with Messiaenys intricate rhythmical 
devices. Butb like the newemphasis on sonority,both were symptoms ofa shi 佬 
in musical perception which was to dominate the rest of the century. 
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Other mainstreams: light music and easy 
listening, 1920-7o 


DEREK B. SCOTT 


Problems and definitions 


It should be stated at the outset that light music and easy listening are not 
diluted forms of heavy music and difficult listening prepared for those with 
delicatemusical digestions.Themusicdiscussedin thischapterproduceseffects 
and valorizes moods, identities, and ideas that no other music does. When， 
for example, the crew of HMS 47Mzetjst sailed down the Yangtse under fire 
from Chinese guns during the Second World War, they chose to demonstrate 
British composure by singing 'Cruising Down the River (Beadell/Tollerton， 
1945).: Three types ofeasy listening need to be distinguished, and in none of 
these cases does that necessarily entail the meaning "facile, nor imply that 站 
is appropriate to describe the music as easy technically. First, there is the type 
that is often tightly controlled but perceived as cool, sophisticated, relaxed， 
and classy, Which ranges from the crooners to the more varied song stylists 
like Frank Sinatra. Second, there is the type thatevokes a nostalgic mood and 
whosepresentreception therefore differsfrom itsoriginal meaning(itisusually 
categorizedas nostalgia or in France,asyeEbo); an example wouldbeasong like 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” (MacDonald/Carroll, 1913) sung by Laurel 
and Hardy, the corny and sentimental quality of which may novw be valued 
as ofiering an experience of something vulnerable and human that high art 
generallyguardsagainst.Third,thereistheapparentlyeasylisteningthatproves 
emotionally difficult listening, as often occurs in the French cpa]NSON 7Eal15 妃 . 
These types can be, in turn, distinguished from light music, if that term 
is restricted to music that relates more closely to the Western classical tradi- 
tion. There are, of course, inevitable overlaps, especially where “updating? of 
classical pieces is undertaken, as in Perry Como's hit of 1945，'Till the End 
of Time” (Kaye/Mossman), based on Chopin?s Polonaise in A flat. The termas 
lounge music， loungecore”, Of cocktail music refer to music that also over- 
laps with what I have described as type one of the "easy? category. As 工 write， 
Andy Williams”s 1967 recording of "Music to Watch Girls By” (Ramin) is a 


1 Hereand throughout, authors ofsongs are identified as composer/lyricist. 
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loungecore favourite. Lounge music also embraces gentle bossa and samba 
rhythms“classical arrangements of Beatles tunes, and atmospheric orches- 
tral film scores by composers such as James Barry and Ennio Morricone. The 
orchestras of Cyril Stapleton，John Schroeder, and John Hatch are all well 
Versed in this repertoire. The aim is to create a mood thatlends sophistication 
to an environment in which people wish to drink and relax. Lounge music is 
distinct from muzak, which is not intended to be listened toji the latter was 
Originally developed (by Planned Music, Inc., whose tradename "Muzak'” is) to 
provide a sound environment that encouraged greater Working efficiency - 
Which clearly would not happen 让 workers were listening to the music rather 
than concentrating on their jobs. 

While light music is often seen as downmarket classical,，easy listening is 
often regarded asupmarket pop.That is why both genres meetin the middle - 
but it is the middle approached from different directions. The identification 
of a middlebrow taste began in the 192os, continued in the 193os, and was 
Perceived by some critics in the next decade as more ofathreatto high artthan 
waslowbrowtaste. However,as discussedattheend ofthis chapter,theclosing 
decades of the twentieth century were witness to the "disappearing middle”， 
and even those styles once regarded as ravw and proletarian, like Rockabilly, 
are jumping genre categories (Gene Vincent appears in one of the HMV Easy 
coOmpilations). 

The label easy listening is now applied to music that was not, until the 
198os, marketed as a particular product, yetthis is the sort ofmusic that, from 
Adorno onward, has been condemned by critics as the music industry”s most 
unchallenging, manipulative commodity. The tendency has been to interpret 
the twentieth-century music industry in terms of the mass-production model 
asSociated with Henry Ford, and to see standardized material rolling o 侍 the 
asSembly belt.> However, as Keith Negus has emphasized, the music business 
has always been alert to changing niche markets and, indeed，'most of the 
recordings issued throughout the twentieth century were never Simply mar- 
ketedtoorpurchased bya"“mass”audience”.3 Antoine Hennion,surveying the 
music industry in France, considered that its business staff did not so much 
manipulate the public as "feel its pulse?.4 In sum, light musicand easy listening 
representa broad field of musical production and consumption. 

In Pierre Bourdieus model, the field of cultural production is subject to 
Struggles resulting 人 om two Principles of hierarchization: the heteronomous 


2 David Ewen uses the assembly-beltmetaphor in Paxzo7aMa of47Ne7icat Pojxia7 Msic, Englewood Cliffs， 
和 NJ, 1957, p. 29. 

3 Keith Negus, Mzxsic Cez7es OU1d Cozo7ate Cityes, London, 1999, p. 17. 

4 Antoine Hennion, “The Production of Success: An Anti-Musicology ofthe Pop Song", PobjpzxlarMzsic3 
(1983), pp. 158-93; p. 191; cited in Negus, Mzxsic Gez1es CU4 Co7zbo17ate CUbtes, p. 18. 
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principle that is responsive to external demands (favourable to those who 
dominate the field economically) and the autonomous Principle (art for arbs 
Sake").5 The positions carry differingamounts of prestige, celebrity,or honour. 
Lightmusic and easyjlistening often yield high-society success (Andrew Lloyd 
Webber became Lord Lloyd Webber of sydmonton), and this adds to its con- 
notations ofsophistication. However,itincreases the scorn ofthe autonomous 
Sector (Andrew Lloyd Webbers is a registered trademark) and ofthose in the 
heteronomous sector Who seek success as one of the people” (often as rock， 
blues, or country musicians). Musicals areatthe top oftheeconomic hierarchy 
in terms of status because only a limited number can be performed in major 
cities at the most prestigious theatres. Stephen Sondheim, however, provides 
an illustration ofstruggles within the field: ifhis shovw fails with the audience 
it damages him for some but raises his status for others. 

The following survey, which is organized by genre, is highly selective: limi- 
tations of space make it necessary to illustrate with reference only to selected 
figures, genres, and countries, and to restrict the mention of songs and stage 
Works to those about which a specific point is made. However, that is not to 
imply that what Iam omitting is of little importance or less distinctive than 
What I choose to discuss - the Finnish tango, Greek film music, and Spanish 
2Z01ZUeia Spring immediately to mind, and there was, of course, Swedish light 
and popular music before Abba.5 


Light classical music 


Lightmusicis aterm that,formuch ofthetwentieth century,embraced a great 
deal of the musical terrain now known as easy listening, such as the music of 
dance bands. It was also used to indicate music related to a classical idiom - 
especially to light opera or oblyette - rather than jazz; this style was commonly 
described as 'light classicab, but it was always more than watered-down cjlas- 
Sical. From its earliest manifestations (the music of Josef Lanner and the elder 
Johann Straussin Vienna),itborea distinctive characterand developed its own 
unique features, such as falling leading-notes and an emphasis on the sixth 
degreeofthe scale.7Asimplelisting ofcomposers names will demonstrate the 
ubiquityand familiarity ofthis repertory, particularly in the English-speaking 
World. 


5 Pierre Bourdieu,，7NHe Field of Cxitoyal Prodxctio1: Essays OU 47t Cd Literatxye (ed. Randal Johnsom)， 
Cambridge, 1993, PP. 4o-6. 

6 See Olle Edstrom, "The Place and Value of Middle Music，SyezsR 72dsR1 沪 记 7 MUWSIRDT7SRNNI 1 (1992)， 
PP. 7-6o. 

7 See Peter van de Merwe, O1ig15 oj the Pojbalar Sb1e: THe dltecede1zts oFTWezztiet-Cet PobUa7 WMSiC， 
Oxford, 1989, pp.223-76,and Derek B. Scott,*Musicand Social Class,in Jim Samson (ed.), THpe Ca1p1idge 
瑟 istom oPNizeteeit 友 -Ceztty Msic, Cambridge, 2001, PP. 544-67; p. 550. 
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The enormously popular British composer Albert Ketelbey (1875-1959) 
Wrote short descriptive pieces, several ofwhich evoke exotic locales, for exam- 
ple 7 the Mystc Zapd of Et (1931); they were made available in a variety 
of arrangements，ranging 位 om full orchestra or military band to piano or 
Organ solo, and, as in the nineteenth-century "descriptive fantasia, the music 
is designed deliberately to serve the narrative. Ketelbey?s contemporary Eric 
Coates (1886-1957), in later life 人 mous forhis march 7He Da Biste1s (1954)， 
had been composing light orchestral suites since before the First World War， 
and his music was heard frequently on BBC radio: “Knightsbridge”, ffrom his 
Suite Zoxzdoxz (1933), and “Calling Al Workers” (194o) became familiar as sig- 
nature tunes. The next generation of British light music composers included 
Vivian Ellis (b. 19o3) and Ronald Binge (191o-79), who enjoyed great SUccess 
with “Elizabethan Serenade: (1951), while Malcolm Arnold (b. 1921) has also 
been an important contributor to light music through both his film scoresand 
his orchestral dance sets. David Rose (191o-9o) was British-born but spent 
almost his entire life in America, making a success of demure light orches- 
tral pieces like 互 oUiday Jor strilgs (1943) as well as scoring a raunchy hit with 
7Nje Stribbjper(1961). In thefirst decades ofthe twentieth century, the German- 
Irish composerVictor Herbert(1859-1924)and Czech composer RudolfFriml 
(1879-1972) were among those wfiting light music in the USA, while a com- 
poser of distinctively American light music was Leroy Anderson (1908-75)， 
who arranged for the Boston Pops Orchestraand composed the popular Sezgj 
Ride (195o) and Be 70190 (1951). In Europe there were the likes of Gabriel 
PiernE(1863-1937),Paul Lincke(1866-1946),HugoAlfvEn(1872-196o), Fritz 
Kreisler (1875-1962) - primarily known as a violinist - and Jonny Heykens 
(1884-1945) 

In the 193os, radio provided work performing light music for some of the 
manyout-of-workmusicianswhohad playedin orchestrasaccompanying silent 
films in thelarger cinemas before the introduction ofthe 'talkies in 1927 (the 
firstmass-distribution film with integral sound was 7jpe 1azz 749gem). Ironically， 
adecade later,film scores were to provide partofthe staple diet oflightorches- 
tras; one has only to think ofthe “Warsaw Concerto" (Richard AddinselD) from 
Dualgeros Moo1lgp1t (1941), OF The Dream of Olwen (Charles Williams) from 
TY1ze7TZne (1947). In the 19gos, such orchestras added music ffom TV shows 
to their growing screen-music repertoire. 

One of the most 人 amous light orchestras was that of [Annunzio Paolo] 
Mantovani(19og-8o),anaccomplished classicalviolinistwhocametoattention 
broadcasting withhisTipicaOrchestrainthe193os.HisNewOrchestraof1951 
wasasensation. HeandRonald Binge,both ofthem skilful arrangers, created a 
luxurious texture 位 om forty players,employing devices such as the "cascading 
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Strings"firstheard in his 1951 recording of"Charmaine” (Pollack/Rapee, 1920). 
The pioneer of the sentimental massed-string sound was George Melachrino， 
but Mantovani was the first to exploit recording-studio effects. Other lead- 
ers of light orchestras were Alfredo Campoli, Harry Horlick, Jack Byfield, and 
DorothySummers.Besidesplayingontheirown,theseorchestrasaccompanied 
Singers of ballads, light opera, and musicals, as well as instrumental soloists: 
Eddie Calverbs trumpet solo version of '“O mein Papa" (Burkhard, 1948) was 
recorded with Norrie Paramor and his orchestra in 1953. There were numer- 
ouUs orchestras in the second half of the century (including those of Frank 
Chacksfield, Percy Faith, Stanley Black, Henry Mancini, BertKaempferbt Paul 
Mauriat,andJamesLast)thatdevelopedoutofthistradition.Inthe196os,how- 
ever, Herb Alpertand theTijuana Brass werealready providing the new sortof 
easy-listening instrumental music, like Suisp Flea (VWechter, 1966), that Was 
largely to supplantlight orchestral music, while the lightinstrumental ensem- 
ble music of the 197os would be represented by the rock-influenced styles of 
Mike Oldfields 7zxpbxiay Be (1973) and Jean-Michel Jarreys OXJIexe (1977). 

Thecontinuingpopularity oftheAnglo-American drawing-roomballad style 
is representedbysongslike'“Roses ofPicardy"(VWeatherly/HaydnVood,1916); 
the continental equivalentusually had an operetta-like quality, as in "Wien, du 
Stadt meiner Triume” (Sieczynsky, 1916) and "Parlez-moi damoum (Lenoir， 
1923). As a result of the folksong movement, there were also ballads relying 
on folk sources (Marjory Kennedy-Frasers 5o105 Jo1l 如 e epbyides, 1909-27) 
Or emulating folk styles (UP from Somerseb，VWeatherly/Sanderson，1913). 
During the 193os, some singers of this material were taking to the variety 
theatre, as did baritone Peter Dawson (1882-1961). This style of music also 
Continued to resonatein songsfrom operetta,forexample,'"VWe:Gather Lilacs” 
from Ivor Novelloxs Percpajce 70 Drea1i (1945). 

The piano still dominated musicin thehome in the 192os; forthe dissemina- 
tion of jazz, however, recordings were vital, and the gramophone (invented in 
the late nineteenth century but initially a rare commodity) had achieved great 
popularity by 193o. Yet, though the ballad declined, it never died out, and 
women composers were still involved in this genre: "Bless This House” - later 
a favourite ofthe Welsh tenor Harry Secombe - was by May Brahe (words by 
Helen Taylor, 1927). Some famous ballad singers from abroad were in Britain 
in the 193os: the African-American bass Paul Robeson stayed for a while, and 
the Austrian tenor Richard Tauber [Ernst Seiffert] (1892-1948), hero of many 
a Lehdr operetta, settled in Britain following the 47xscppiss and took British 
nationality. 

The Northern Irish tenor Josef Locke [Joseph McLaughlin] (1917-1999)， 
名 rnishes an example of how these singers earned a living. On the advice of 
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another Irish tenor, John McCormack, he visited London to audition with the 
bandleader and impresario Jack Hylton in 1945 and was immediately booked. 
The nextyearhewasin theseaside resortofBlackpool,thefirstofnineteen hol- 
iday seasons there. He toured variety theatres and released his first records in 
1947,which included six songs associated with him throughouthis career. One 
was 'Hear My Song, Violetta”, originallya German tango song 'Hor mein Lied,， 
Violetta" (Klose/Lukesch), adapted by Harry Pepper. The others were English， 
American, Irish,Austrian,and Italian:“The Holy City”(VWeatherly/Adams),“TP]1 
TakeYouHomeAgainKathleen?(VWestendorf, “GalwayBay" (Colahan), Good- 
bye” (Stolz/Graham), and “Come Back to Sorrento' (Aveling/de Curtis). In his 
firstyear ofrecording,then, hehad fixed whatwas to behis unchanging reper- 
toire,a mixture ofreligious and secular ballads, operetta, and songs of Ireland. 
His vocal techniques included an Italianate portamento and sobbing catch in 
his voice, and he enjoyed decorating a melodic line. Locke performed little on 
flm,butthatmediumwasanotheroutletforsuch singers.TheItalian-American 
tenor Mario Lanza(1921-59)enjoyed some ofhis biggesthits asa consequence 
of his film appearances: “The Loveliest Nightofthe Year (Webster/Aaronson， 
1951, based on a waltz by Juventino Rosas, Sopb1e as Oas) was from the film 
71e Great CajWso in which he starred as the eponymous characterT. 

It was notjust solo singers that were found concentrating on the light oper- 
aticand ballad repertoire. Webster Booth?s career as atenor soloist took a new 
direction when he met Anne Ziegler [Irene Eastwood] during the filming of 
Gounod”sFaxst(thefirstEnglish colourfilm, 1936),in which theywereplaying 
theleading roles.They began touring concerthalls and variety theatres singing 
duets,and wereundoubtedlyinfluenced pythepublicxsenthusiasm for Nelson 
Eddyand Jeanette MacDonald,especially their recording of'*Indian Love Cal 
from the 1936 film version of Frimls Rose Ma7ie (1924). 


Vaudeville and variety theatre 


Variety theatreandvaudeville (the usual American term) played hostto arange 
of musical styles. As F. F. Procter established an ethos of respectability in New 
York,sodidOswald stollin London.Themusichallsbecame'palaces ofvariety” 
and offered a similar fare to American vaudeville (acrobats, dancers, singers， 
magicians, comedians, and so on), but their differing regional characters did 
not suddenly disappear. Harry Lauder espoused a Scottish idiom, and George 
FormbysangsongsinaLancashireaccent.Varietytheatres declined in popular- 
ityinthe192osand 193os because ofcompetition from radioand films,and suf- 
feredafurther declineinthe 195gos,attributable,in partbtotheriseoftelevision. 
Asense ofthe power of the latter is gleaned from the fact that during 1954-5 
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a TV series signature tune，“The Ballad of Davy Crocket (Blackburn/Bruns)， 
became the fastest-selling song inthehistory ofthe record industry(morethan 
twentyversions were released).8 Variety theatres survived longest,and still sur- 
Vive today, atseaside holiday resorts. In the 192os and 193os, some Weathered 
theeconomicstorms byputting on revues instead ofa programme ofindividual 
“turns" ,while others became cinemas - even Pariss famous Moulin Rouge was 
a cinema during 1929-33. 

The Moulin Rouge had been acafe-cowpcetand dancehall ffom 1899 to 19o03; 
then it was turned into a MIWSC-Aal (the French term is hyphenated) where 
people dined during the show. It burned down in 1915 and, because of the 
War, was notrebuilt. In 1924, it reopened in art deco style with the revue Ne 
Z20- MoNptjia1jtye. From 1925g,its revues were dominated by one of its former 
dancer-singers Who was currently the star of the Casino de Paris, Mistinguett 
[Jeanne Bourgeois] (1875-1956).9” However it began to lose more and more 
of the French character of its entertainment in responding to the demand for 
American popular music; in 1937,after its spell as a cinema, Teddy Wilson and 
his orchestra were there With the revue Cottoz CHMD de Nem Z07. 

In the late 192os jazz and jazz-influenced music became established as the 
dominanttype of popular music; hundreds ofthousands ofAmericans toured 
Europe, bringing records with them that increased the European interest in 
jazz. The ground had been laid by the growing numbers oftouring jazz musi- 
cians,whiteand black.Most 人 famouswas Josephine Baker(19o6-75),thedaugh- 
ter ofa black mother and white Jewish 人 ather, who came to Paris as part of Za 
eye 116g1e (1925) and became an emblematic figure of the 192os "jazz age in 
Paris;lo French songs became a significant part of her repertoire, one of the 
best known being "Jai deux amours” (Scotto/ 人 Koger/Varna, 1930). A_ home- 
grown celebrity was Maurice Chevalier (1888-1972)，wWho was a caje-co1ce 坟 
Singer before being taken Up by Mistinguett and becoming a major Star of 
the sjectacles de yailtbsi he achieved international 人 me after appearing in the 
Hollywoodfilm musical 7Tpe Zove Parade (1929).1 Perhaps the mostpopular of 
all male singers in France, however, Was the Corsican tenor Tino Rossi (19o7- 
83), whose "Petit Papa NoeD was the first winner ofa French Gold Discaward 
in 1945. Jean Sablon (b. 19o6) was the first French crooner, though never far 
from cabaret and chanson, while Charles Trenet (b. 1913) was influenced by 
American swing, but remained rooted in French jxstc-pa 丰 Charles Aznavour 


8 Joseph Murrells，MiLoN SeUliG Recoxds .Foot he 19005 如 he 198os: 411 TUstrated Diyectomy, London， 
1984, p. 89. 

9 Originally spelt Mistinguette, the final'e" was dropped, since it was not pronouncedi thus she was 
Mistinguetb around 19o8 and Mistinguett shortly after. 

10 See Elaine Brody, Paris: THpe MsicaL Kaleidoscobe 187o-1925, London, 1988, pp. 242-3. 

11 James Harding, Mazxice Chevalier: Bi5Z 碟 1888-1972,London, 1982, pp. 99-103， 
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(b. 1924) also succumbed to American influence in both his songwriting and 
his style ofsinging. 

During the 193os,showbands began to top the bill at variety theatres; 让 Was 
a development that helped to prevent many of the theatres 人 fom becoming 
cinemas. Since showbands were to belooked at, not danced to,they developed 
routines and set pieces: for example, at the end of "He Played His Ukulele as 
the Ship Went Down' (le Clerq), Jack Hyltons band "sank on stage".2 Piano 
acts Were also in demand in variety, and they ranged from pianists specializing 
in syncopated music (like Billy Mayerl and Charlie Kunz) to those playing in a 
lightclassicalvein,likethePolish duettistsRawiczand Landauer. In thesecond 
halfofthe twentieth century there was still a demand for pianists- for example 
Winifred Atwell and, of course, Liberace. 

The mostacclaimedvaudeville artistofthefirsthalfofthe twentieth century 
was undoubtedly Al Jolson [Asa Yoelson] (1886-195o), who had moved from 
Lithuania to the USA with his family in 1893. His 1912 recording of "Ragging 
the Baby to Sleep: (Guilbert/Muin was the first popular song to sell over a 
million discs. He starred in 7Tjpe 1azzSizgeandhisundiminished selling power 
was evident in the later 194os when Decca released three albums of his songs. 
Itmightbethoughtthat, by then,theblackface entertainmentin which Jolson 
Specialized was embarrassingly outmoded. However, the immensely popular 
British TV BacRe ad TYNite Mitstel spom did not commence until 196o, and 
theatrical spin-offs 位 om that show were still taking place in the 198os，. 


Dance bands 


The BBC?s Variety Department was responsible, in addition to variety enter- 
tainment, for dance bands, operettas, revues, and cinema organsi these were 
all beneath the dignity of the Music Department. Whether “variety” is an 
apt Umbrella term or not, there was a lot of shared repertoire. Some dance 
bands dipped into the repertoire oflight orchestras: Jack Hylton?s band played 
Coates's 7Tjpe Sejisp Giatt3 and Paul Whiteman played "Dance of the Hours” 
from Ponchiellis Za giocoxzda. Until Jimmy Kennedy added words to provide 
Henry Hall withanoveltyrecordforChristmas 1932,7He7eddy Bea1s> Piclicwas 
alight orchestral intermezzo of19o7 bytheAmerican composer John Bratton. 
Someperformersfeltequallyhappyinadance-band orlight-orchestral context: 
one SUch was Gracie Fields (1898-1979), who ran the gamnut from music-hall 
comedy to light classical. 


12 Ian Whitcomb, 4jzer 好 e Bull Pop Masic Jo Rag 如 Roce, New York, 1994, p. 171. 
13 Brian Rust, THpe Duece Batds, London, 1972, p. 61. 
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The first modern dance band in Britain was led by Archibald Joyce, who 
recorded for HMV in 1912. The new bands were little affected by the visit of 
the selfconsciously anarchic Original Dixieland Jazz Band in 1919, but it was 
differentwhen PaulWhitemanand his Orchestraappeared in the revue B17i9Hpte7 
Zozpdol attheLondon Hippodromein 1923. Whiteman (189o-1967),originally 
a Violinist in the Denver Symphony Orchestra, had the first million-selling 
danceband discwith "'Vhispering"(Malvin Schonberger/John Schonberger) in 
1920,and 人 包 mously commissioned and premiered Gershwin?sRHpabpsody 2 BUwe 
in 1924. The demand for syncopated music grew, and dancing while dining 
OUt was made possible by the introduction of dance floors into hotels and 
restaurants. Those with expertise in this style were in demand: in 192o, for 
example,the proprietor ofthe Embassy Club in London enticed BertAmbrose 
(1897-1971) back from New York,， where he had been performing with an 
American band. Dance halls with names such as Palais and Astoria sprang Up 
everywWhere. 

As Europe was emerging from the First World War, John Philip Sousa and 
James Reese Europe were among the first to popularize American syncopated 
dance music there. There was So much demand for this type of music that 
Some bandleaders concealed their identities in order to record for different 
companies; Ben Selvin made thousands ofrecords using pseudonyms between 
1919 and 1934. Singers were often Broadway stars, like Helen Kane, or radio 
Stars, like Vaughn de Leath. There were also popular radio bands, like that of 
VincentLopez; the BBC engaged aresidentband in 1926,ledbriefly by Sidney 
Firman, then Jack Payne and, lastly, Henry Hall. Eventually, bandleaders on 
both sides ofthe Atlantic were given their own TV shows- Fred Waring in the 
USA,andBillyCottonin theUK.Singerswholaterhadflourishing solo careers 
often beganbysingingrefrains with dancebands: Perry Como worked with Ted 
Weemssbandforawhile,and Bing Crosby gained experience with Whiteman. 

In the late 192os Some British critics and musicians Wished to define jazz 
in a particular way, stressing the importance of its stylistic innovations and 
its improvised solos.!4 However for many white people jazz simply meant 
Syncopated dancemusic-themostwidelybroadcastand recordedtypeofwhich 
was that played byall-white, all-male bands.A further polarization surfaced in 
the mid-193os, setting "purisb jazz fans, keen on the hot ,against those who 
Preferred the "sweeb.“Sweeb musicwas asSociated with the gentle,jyrical style 
of Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians; this smooth, sophisticated music 
was Soon favoured in plush hotels in many ofthe world?s larger cities. 


14 See Derek B. Scott, "The“Jazz Age” ,in Stephen Banfield (ed.),， Bacye1 isto7y oFMoSic 训 Byitaiz: 
THe Tettie 雪 CetkO, Oxford, 1995, Pp. 57-78; p. 61. 
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Black musicians were becoming more visible in white bands in Europe, 计 
notthe USA (Ben Bernie did include trumpeter Bill Moore in his band at the 
Hortel Roosevelt in the late 192os, but only by passing him o 储 as Hawaiian); 
Billy Cotton employed trombonist Ellis Jackson, and Garland Wilson played 
Piano with Jack Payne. Black singers also became more prominent: Alberta 
Hunter joined Jack Jackson>s band at the Dorchester Hotel, London, in 1934. 
Benny Goodman was thefirstwhiteAmerican musician to perform openlyand 
publicly with a black musician - first Teddy Wilson, then Lionel Hampton. 
However women, black or white, were noticeably absent as instrumentalists 
Or composers Where dance bands were concerned, though there were a few 
exXceptions: Ivy Benson, for example, had several hit records in the 194os with 
her All Girls Band (which included trumpeter Gracie Cole). Female vocalists 
were a different matter, and were frequently employed to add glamour to an 
all-male band. 

The band most concerned to keep abreast of dancers: needs was that of 
Victor Silvester (19o1-78)， winner of the World Ballroom Dance Champi- 
onship in 1922, and author of Mode7mi Balirooml DaNcztg (1928). Because most 
dance bands chose a tempo they thought appropriate for the tune, not the 
dance, or treated tempo tooflexibly, Silvester persuaded Parlophone to release 
Some piano records in "Strict tempo". Their success encouraged him to form 
his Ballroom Orchestra in 1935, a small band comprising saxophone dou- 
bling clarinet, bass, drums and, unusually, two pianos, one playing melodi- 
cally while the other provided whathe called 'lemonade- high trickling notes 
between chords. Later,heputtogetherasecond orchestracalled'SilverStrings” 
for Latin-American dances and Viennese waltzes. He moved with the times， 
responding to American swing and the presence of GlIs in the UK by making 
recordings with a Jive Band. Sales of his records exceeded those ofevery other 
bandleader by 1955.15 

War was declared just as the new style associated with Benny Goodman， 
known as swing，was beginning to make an impact. Some bands began to 
Play swing, but many were decimated by the call-up: virtually the entire brass 
Section ofAmbroses band disappeared, and re-emerged in the Squadronaires， 
the RAF Dance Orchestra. During the war, the music of Glenn Miller, which 
did most to popularize swing, became an ever-increasing influence, especially 
When he was stationed in Britain with his massive Army Air Force Band in 
1944. For Gunther Schujller, the formula "worked to death: by swing bands 
Was:arelentless four-to-the-beatbar; riffs constructed to fitany ofthe Primary 
triads; and the fade-out ending.!6 Miller is accused of making a career out of 


15 Sid Colin, 47zd the Butds Played ON 471 TD7MQLEistomy oFB7itisA Datce Batds, London, 1977, p.75. 
16 Gunther Schuller, Bazby Jazz: 请 Root CUd MMSiCAL Develojjielt 凡 New York, 1986, pp. 276-7. 
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this formula, but wpy the formula sometimes worked and sometimes failed 
is unexplained. Besides, swing was not just about music. It was about being 
youngandsexy,aboutcertain fashionsin clothes(sSportsjacketsformen,pleated 
Skirtsandbobbysoxforwomen)andaboutnevw dances (jitterbugging); popular 
Singers asSociated with this lifestyle were Dinah Shore (b. 1917), Jo Stafiord 
(b. 192o) known as '“GI Jo", Vera Lynn (b. 1919), and Anne Shelton (1923-94). 
In the mid-194os,big-band boogie-woogie was popularized by Harry James in 
the USA, and was soon added to the repertoire ofthose playing swing. By this 
time,jazz purists were looking elsewhere - specifically, to the sound of Kansas 
City (Count Basie). 

After the war, jazz split into revivalist and modernist camps. The scorned 
middle ground was now Archer Street jazZ?, which described jazz played for 
gain rather than from conviction (Archer Streetin London wasa kind ofopen- 
air ljabour exchange for musicians). Atthe dawn ofthe 196os,another struggle 
to distinguish good "authentic jazz from bad “commercialb jazz was that of 
traditional (or'trad”)versus'traddy-pop?.Theoutcomes ofsuch strugglesaffect 
aeSstheticstatus:KennyBall andAcker Bilkarefoundtoday in theeasylistening 
Section at record stores, but revivalistKen Colyer is not. 


TheTin Pan Alley song stylists 


The term "song stylisb emphasizes the singers personal manner and interpre- 
tative Skills; Fred Astaire was more of a straight singer, whereas Bing Crosby， 
Frank Sinatra,and Judy Garland were 'stylists.They countered the formal pre- 
dictability ofTin Pan Alley songs (so named after the area in New York where 
comImercial songwriting was concentrated), which usually consist of a fairly 
unimportant verse, and a thirty-two-bar chorus built on a 包 vourite structure 
ofAABA (like “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”, Harbach/Kern, 1933) or ABAC (like 
“White Christmas”, Berlin, 1942).27 Harmonically, Tin Pan Alley incorporated 
elements of European light music (for example, added sixths and unresolved 
Sevenths) into an American popular style. 

Rudy Vallee and “Whispering” Jack Smith may have been the first crooners， 
but Bing [Harry] Crosby (19o4-77) became the most celebrated. The Tin Pan 
Alley style dominated all American entertainment media, and Crosby showed 
what profits could bemade when different media - records,radio,films - were 
used to promote each other. There wasalso musical cross-fertilization: Charles 


17 Foran extended discussion ofthe musical and lyrical style ofTin Pan Alley songs, see Charles Hamm， 
Yesterday: Pobzxla7So17 太 471ezica ,NewYork,1979,pp.361-77(andforbig-band arrangements,pp.384-5); 
Stephen Banfield,*Popular Song and Popular Music on Stage and Filmy, in David Nicholls (ed.), THe CuMt- 
Zidge Fistozy of4Mericat Msic Cambridge, 1998, pp. 314-22; and, for Schenkerian analysis, Allen Forte， 
THe 47Ne7icat Pojxtlaz Balad ofthe Goidez Bya: 1924-1950,Princeton, 1995. See also Banfields discussion of 
Tin Pan Alley in his chapter in this volume (pp. 97-9). 
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Hamm attributes the newemphasis on Strings in the accompaniment to songs 
ofthe 193ostotheinfluence of Hollywood film scores.18 Crosby was the most 
popular recording artist until challenged by Frank Sinatra; the musical debate 
thrown Up by their different singing styles featured in the film 五 ip Socie 妇 
(1956). Crosby”s strong points were an accomplished use ofthe microphone, a 
relaxed swing,and a warm, resonant voice. He often varied the melody gently 
butb atthe same time, was not free from mannerisms - especially, the overuse 
ofthe device ofdecoratinganote witha mordent; David Bracketthas provided 
a detailed discussion of Crosby?s vocal technique alongside a perceptive analy- 
Sis ofthe different reception and critical discourses sSuUrrounding Crosby”sand 
Billie Holiday”s recordings of 1 Be Seeing You (Fain/Kahal, 1938), which 
Were both released in 1944.2 In the early 193os, when dance band records 
announcedsimply“with vocalrefrain>,thesingerremaininganonymous,admir- 
ers ofCrosbysoughtoutrecords featuring his distinctive voice,and in this way 
helped to elevate the status of the popular vocalist. 

The same was true of Al [Albert] Bowlly (1899-1941)，who was born in 
what is now Maputo, Mozambique, but made his first recordings and built 
his reputation in Berlin. From there, he was invited by Fred Elizalde to join 
his band at the Savoy Hotel as vocalist and guitarist. With Lew Stone?s band， 
he further refined his technique, recorded, broadcast on radio, appeared in 
variety theatres, and became a "crooner to rival Bing Crosby. He disliked the 
term "crooning, preferring "modern style singing", the title of a book issued 
under his name (but probably ghosted) in 1934.”” The book observes that the 
modernintimatestyleofsingingdependsonthemicrophone,which givesanew 
timbre to the voice,amplifying previouslyunheard harmonics.The techniques 
described are characteristic of Bowlly: for example, a slight portamento, an 
added grace note, a fresh attack, and a dragging behind the tempo followed 
by a catching up. His technique is heard to advantage in "The Very Thought 
of You (Noble), recorded with Ray Noblexs New Mayfair Orchestra in 1934. 
Bowlly spoke Afrikaans as well as English, and recorded several records in the 
former language in 193o for the South African market. 

Theoutstanding African-American Tin Pan Alley stylistwas Nat ing" Cole 
(1916-65), originally the pianist of a jazz trio. His recordings of "Mona Lisa” 
(Evans/Livingston, 195o) and “Too Young"(Dee/Lippman, 1951) consolidated 
his reputation as a singer, and also made Nelson Riddlexs name as an arranger. 
Coleregardedhistransition from hisearlydaysasasmall-groupjazzmusician to 
his later careerasapopularsingeras'adjustingtothe markee,andcomplained， 


18 Charles Hamm Mzxsic 访 妇 e Nem TYod, New York, 1983, p. 367. 
19 David Brackett, 7ztezzb1etibtg PobzxUay Msic, Berkeley, 2000, PP. 34-74. 
20 Al Bowlly, Mode7t Sbyle SI1G (CCyoo119 7 London, 1934. 
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“assoonasyoustartto make moneyinthepopularfield,they scream abouthow 
good you were in the old days,and whata bum you are novw?.21 However, only 
So much adjusting to the market was possible for singers such as Cole. Like 
Tony Bennett and Andy Williams, he was doing well until the mid-196os - 
“Ramblin Rose" Joeand Noel Sherman) wasabig hitforhim in 1962 - butthe 
development of new forms of popular music had a considerable and negative 
impact on the demand for easy listening:22 rock mn? roll made the first dent in 
this market, and disco a second, larger dent in the 197os. 

Frank [Francis] Sinatra (1915-98), born the son of Italian immigrants in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, has been described as representing the consummation 
ofthe tradition ofthe American popular singer.23 In 1939, he sang with Harry 
Jamessband,then forthe nextthree years with Tommy Dorsey. He wentsolo,， 
butexhausted himselfand,bythebeginningofthe 19gos,wasin decline.VWhen 
herebuilthis celebrityafter signing to Capitolin 1953,itwas dueto the respect 
he commanded as a song stylist. He aimed to be different from Crosby and， 
in particular, developed a much wider dynamic range, thus moving away from 
crooning. Sinatra was the first to develop the technique of moving the micro- 
phone towards and away from himselfto adjust for his vocal dynamic level.24 
He also picked up elements ofjazz performance techniques from his big-band 
days,although he rarely departed far ffom a songs melody when improvising; 
Some of the credit for the jazz-like swing of Sinatraxs much-admired album 
So10S joy 91I1ZEove1s (1956)25 should go to Nelson Riddle, who made effec- 
tive use of devices such as riffs, call and response, and stabs, arranging for a 
big band in which strings and piano are romantically prominent. This album 
offers plentiful examples of Sinatra?s technique, showing his ability to inflecta 
melodicline in a personal manner: pullinganotebehind the beathere,pushing 
anotebeforethe beatthere,andproducingarhythmickick byadding accents to 
Certain words.Atthe same time, he was notwithout debtto the Italian singing 
tradition; in relation to this, Henry Pleasants has commented on "his legato 
attack [. . .], his handling of portamento and rubato, and his sensitive modu- 
lation of vowel sounds”.26 In "Old Devil Moon (Lane/Harburg), for instance， 
he makes an Italian elision ofvowels, running me” and 'it" together when he 
Sings, "Soon begins bewitching me, Itxs that old devil moon.， 


21 Quoted in “Cole, Nat “King”, in Colin Larkin (ed.)，Ejzcyclobpedia oFPojpxlar Msic (3rd edn), 8 vols.， 
London, 1998, pp. 1159-61; p. 116o. 

22 For an account ofthe causes ofthe 'rock revolution” and whether they were primarily social or born 
of power struggles within the music business, see Richard A. Peterson,"VWhy 1955?Explaining the Advent 
of Rock Music, Pojxja7 Mzxsic 9 (199o), pp. 97-116. 

23 Henry Pleasants, 'Sinatra, Franko, in Stanley Sadie and John Tyrrell (eds.), THe Nemw Gyove Dictoza1J 
oFMasic ad WMSicials (2nd edn), 29 vols., London, 2oo1, Vol. XXIII, pp. 416-7; p. 417. 

24 Gene Lees, 911Ie1s QUd he 9019, New York, 1987, p. 107. 

25 Capitol Records (1987). 26 Pleasants, "Sinatra, Frank>, p. 417. 
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Sinatra?s Vocal range easily encompassed two octaves: “Too Marvelous for 
Words (Whiting/Mercer ends with a top 也 while "How About You? (Lane/ 
Freed) ends with a low F. Schuller comments on his ability to make 'a musical 
totality ofa song rather than a series ofvaguely connected phrases,2” relating 
it to Dorsey”s lyrical trombone playing: “Like Dorsey in his trombone solos， 
Sinatra would carry phrases across bar lines or phrase joinings, balancing ouUt 
weak points in songs or dramatizing their beststructural elements.”8 His per- 
formance of "Youre Getting To Be a Habit with Me (Warren/Dubin) offers 
examples ofhis subtle restructuring of Phrases: 


Iused to think your love was something thatI 
Could take [ZU7ea 太 ] or leave alone, [beat 太 ] 
ButnowIcouldnt do without my supply, [zo bext 如 ] 
Ineed you for my own. 


A voice with an even wider dynamic range than Sinatra”s was that of the 
vaudeville-reared JudyGarland [FrancesGumm](1922-69),anditwas coupled 
to a dramatic performing manner; Garland was prepared to take more and 
greaterlibertieswWithasongthan mostofher contemporaries in order to convey 
a passionate, vibrant immediacy. For some this is gloriously 'over the top? or 
perceived as camp (a similar reception has been accorded to Shirley Bassey); an 
example would be the interpretation of'“Come Rain Come Shine” (Arlen) that 
Garland recorded in 1956.29 On the other hand, the enthusiasm with which 
She sang “Chicago (Fisher, 1922) was irresistibly infectious.32 

Otheresteemed singersofthelate 194osand gosnotso farmentionedinclude 
MargaretWhiting, Peggy Lee, Billy Eckstine, Doris Day, Dean Martin, Sammy 
Davis Jr. (the last two being members of the Sinatra 'rat paclke), Frankie Laine， 
David Whitfield, Keely Smith, Harry Belafonte, Rosemary Clooney, Johnny 
Mathis,and Connie Francis; further names from thelate 19gos and 6os include 
Alma Cogan, Petula Clark, Brenda Lee, Gene Pitney, Dionne Warwick, Dusty 
Springfield, and, broadening into the easy listening repertoire, Freddy Quinn 
[Manfred Petz] (Germany), Kyu Sakamoto (Japan), Francoise Hardy (France)， 
and Nana Mouskouri (Greece). There is a noticeable increase in the number of 
female singers of this music and a corresponding decline in men: rock music 
had become the genre with which many younger male singers identified, and 
theTin Pan Alley style consequently began to be 'feminized.The point can be 
made through a comparison of Dinah Shore?s interpretation (accompanied by 
Andre Previn) of'Tve Got You Under My Skin (PorteD,31 recorded in 196o， 


27 Gunther Schuller, THe Swilg Ba: THpe Deyvelobmest orJazz, 1930-1945, New York, 1989, p. 689. 
28 Ibid. 29 Capitol Records. 

30 Listen to the live recording of 196o, reissued on THpe Greatest Diyas Cojlectiot (HMV, 1999). 

31 Capitol Records (196o), rereleased on the album Sojjpisticated Zadies. 
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With Sinatrars on 9W14I102 ZOoVe1S. The contrast between the silky, seductive， 
and feminine on the one hand, and the energetic, hot and masculine on the 
other, demonstrates how the same song can be interpreted in ways that carry 
different yetequally meaningful connotations of gender. 


Operetta and musical theatre 


Thebeginnings oflightoperaticmusicare found in ojpera-pox1e and,especially， 
the work ofOffenbach. Viennese operetta and the Savoy Operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan wereinfluenced initiallybyOffenbach,butsoonestablished characters 
oftheirown.32 Viennalostsome ofitssparklein the 192os:Austriawas without 
an empire after the First World War and suftering from economic depression. 
FranZz Lehdr (187o-1947) began to take an increasingly melancholy view of 
the world in operettas like Paqgazzpi (1925) and Fiedeiple (1928). Berlin was 
wealthierand,having becomeincreasinglycosmopolitan,wastaking overasthe 
European centre foroperetta. Many operetta composerswWere Jewish,however， 
andsoonhad to make an escape, compromise, face persecution,or worse; Leon 
Jessel (1871-1942),composer ofthe delightful scjnya7zmalitiidel wastortured 
atthe age ofseventy by the Gestapo, and died a few weeks later.33 

In Austria, the popularity of Viennese light music, especially waltzes and 
Operetta,wasforawhileaneffectivebarricadeagainstjazz. In DieCsdyaidsHjipystzz 
(1915), by Emmerich Kalman (1882-1953), Hungarian gypsy music performs 
arole similar to that which would later be taken by African-American music: 
it suggests that a greater emotional and physical freedom is within the grasp 
of the operetta”s bourgeois characters. Eventually, musical features associated 
with the BlackAmerican (flattened thirds and sevenths, the saxophone) would 
replace those of the Hungarian gypsy (augmented seconds and fourths, the 
violin) for creating moments oferotic jissop: 天 和 man?s Die 互 erzogzl VONU CRica90 
(1928) gives centre stage to the culture clash between Austro-Hungarian dance 
musicand jazz. From here on,jazz influence was tobefound in otherViennese 
operettas, until the clampdown on “degenerate" music following the 47scjpluss 
in 1938,whenthe country wasruthlessly“Nazified within a matter ofweeks.34 

In France, Maurice Yvain (1891-1965) was Writing Songs for the revues at 
the Casino de Paris in the 192os, including “Mon homme” (Willemetz) for 
Mistinguett; it was sung as 'My Man? by Fanny Brice in Zieag1eldl Follies of7o927， 


32 Forexpanded studies ofoperettaand musical theatre in the twentieth century, see Richard Traubner, 
Ojeretta:47THeatrical Fistoy, London, 1984, and Andrew Lamb, 1oo Yea1js ofPojpaxlay Msical THeate, New 
Haven, 2001. 

33 Traubner, Ojerettx, p. 299; for operetta in Berlin in the 1920s, see pp. 237-9, 257-62, and 282-3. 

34 Berta Geissmar, THpe Batoz CNd 纺 e JacRboo 庆 Recollectiols oFMasicalT 谍 , London, 1944, PP. 324-31. 
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andJohn Moorecontendsthatit'“providedtheformulaforthetorch song”35 the 
Song of aching love for the undeserving. American torch songs were disposed 
to taking on bluesy elements, as in “Can:t Help Lovin: Dat Man” from SHpow/ 
Boxt No doubtit was a combination of these associations that made "My Man” 
Seem a Suitable vehicle for Billie Holiday. Yvain enjoyed a measure of interna- 
tional Success with his operetta 74 boxcpe (1922), but his inclination towards 
America meantthata more typically French operetta composer was, ironically, 
theVenezuelan Reynaldo Hahn (1875-1947),wWith workslike Cigoxjete(1923). 

In the UK,the Welsh composer and actor Ivor Novello [David Ivor Davies] 
(1893-1951) did most to sustain the Viennese Style of operetta in works like 
COo7OU Nigpt (1935) and 7He Dazctlg Yea1s (1939); Noel Coward (1899- 
1973) had written his operetta Bitter Sweet in just such a style in 1929. Vivian 
Elliss Bless 怒 e Byide (1947), however, was Set in Victorian England and, in the 
following decade, the American musical of the 192os was to be the subject of 
affectionate parody in Sandy Wilson?s 7je Boy Fried (1953). 

Early-twentieth-century operetta coOmposers in the USA were Victor 
Herbert,RudolfFriml,and SigmundRomberg(1887-195l),aHungarian who 
coOmposed operettas in a Viennese character, for example THe Stkdezt Pritce 
(1924) and 7He Deset So19 (1926). European qualities began to weaken with 
the Success of Spz1je 4/ox1g (1927), by Eubie Blake and Noble Sissle, and SHpow 
Boxt(1927)by JeromeKern (1885-1945)- thefirst white musical to assimilate 
African-American elements and (in Oscar Hammerstein IIs libretto) tackle 
racial ljaws. George Gershwin [Jacob Gershvin] (1898-1937) and his brother 
Ira successfully integrated the blues idiom and dance-band style into the stage 
show with CIW Crazy (193o), which contains songs like “'Embraceable You” and 
< 工 Got Rhythm?.36 Poxgy azd Bess (1935， libretto by Du Bose Heyward and 
Ira Gershwin) was consciously intended and described as an American Folk 
Opera' and, as a measure of his serious intentions, Gershwin orchestrated it 
himself. This ran counter to the then-standard practice of employing profes- 
Sional orchestrators; RobertRussell Bennett(1894-1981),forexample,madea 
considerable contribution to the Broadway sound through orchestrating over 
three hundred shows, including musicals by Berlin, Gershwin, Kern, Loewe， 
Porter, and Rodgers.37 

Kurt Weill (19oo-5o) was notalone in grappling with political issues; there 
was often a political edge to Gershwin (for example, Of 7THee7TSzl9, 1931 and 


35 John Moore““The Hieroglyphics of Love”: The Torch Singers and Interpretation”, in Richard 
Middleton (ed.)，Readilg Pobjp: 4jj7oaches 如 7T2XtUAL 4710051 加 PojUia7 Msic， Oxford, 2000, pp. 262-96; 
P. 263. 

36 Banfield, "Popular Song and Popular Music on Stage and Film>, p. 328. 

37 See Robert R. Bennetb 7He BroadyC 901010: 4WNtobiag7ab1 ON Selected FSSCS OFRobe 人 ERMNSSELL BED1e 龙 
(ed. George Ferencz), New York, 1999. 
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Zet EM Eat Cle, 1933), and much that was stronger in THpe Cadle TI RocR 
(1937) by Marc Blitzstein (19o5-64). Weill had to familiarize himself quickly 
with the style and conventions of the American musical, but by the time he 
coOmposed Zady zi 妇 e Da (194o) there were few doubts of his being a major 
voice on Broadway.The'“Moritat 位 om Die Dye1g7oscpeiobercanbeusedtoilus- 
trate Weilljs ambiguous position as a composer for the stage. The song can be 
heard as an example of Weimar political satire, in a coOnteXt of7zexe SacHUcHpRe 太 
(new objectivity) and experimental theatre. Yet Bobby Darin?s version “Mack 
the Knife” (1959) occupies a quite different positioni its bowdlerized grue- 
SOmeness becomes "tongue in cheek”, it reaches for “hit parade” success as an 
American popular song, and falls comfortably into the lower-status category 
ofeasylistening.Theargument may beextended to explain thelowerstatus of 
Weilhs New York works as compared to his Berlin works - though the latter 
did not lack influence on Broadway, as John Kander and Fred Ebb?s Cubi7et 
(1966) demonstrates， 

4J01lie Get7ox CUWL (1946)and ORLapoa(1943)established the quasi-realistic 
American musical in content and style, though the composers of both were 
Jewish: Irving Berlin [Israel Baline] (1888-1989) was born in Siberia, while 
Richard Rodgers [Rogazinsky](19o2-79)wastheson ofRussian-Jewish immi- 
grants.For twenty-fouryears(1919-42)Rodgers collaborated exclusively with 
Lorenz Hart.Though their works have notheld the stage,theyare full ofsongs 
that became standards. Rodgers dominated Broadway for twenty years with 
his next collaborator, Oscar Hammerstein II. OPLapomia set the agenda for the 
integrated or holistic musical in which the music, whether for song or dance， 
advances rather than holds up the action (there is a parallel with developments 
in operaattheend oftheeighteenth century).Rodgersand Hammerstein both 
had original qualities to ofifer, the latter with his lyrical ingenuity and the for- 
mer with his desire to avoid the predictability of Tin Pan Alley song form. 
ORapoma Was turned into an extremely successful film in 1955, as Were others 
of their musicals, most notably Sox 好 Pactjic (1949, film 1958)，7He K2I CN0T 
(195l,film 1956)and,mostpopular ofall, 7je soxid ofMxsic(1959,film 1965). 

Cole Porter (1891-1964) achieved a notable Success with K1Ss Me Kate 
(1948, with a libretto based on Shakespeare by Bella and Samuel Spewack)， 
Which was the first Broadway musical to find acceptance in European opera 
houses.38 However,theconductorand composer Leonard Bernstein (1918-9o) 
brought opera and the musical yet closer together in Cajadide (1956), based on 
Voltaire?s satirical story ofthat namei his compositional skill is also evident in 
theensembles ofTYzstsSide Stomy(1957),an adaptation ofRomeodUd 10ietb where 


38 KuUrt Ginzl, THpe BUgcpWEL GMide 如 WMSiCALTHeatre OU Reco1d Oxford, 199o, p. 345. 
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different musical styles are used to characterize the rival gangs (the Sharks are 
given Latin styles).Afurther innovation in this work concerns the use ofdance. 
In operettasand musicals,dancesareusually partoftheaction (infilm parlance， 
“diegetic):theon-stagecharacters biomtheyare dancing.Butin TezstSide 9to7yy， 
thefight scenes are choreographed,as ifin aballet.This musical, together with 
Lerner and Loewe”s WMy Faiy Zady (1956), erected a theatrical barricade against 
the rock revolution that long proved insurmountable. 

Stephen Sondheim (b. 193o) came to attention as the lyricist for Test 9ide 
Stoy and, in the next decade, as the author-composer of4 Foot TH2UIG 瑟 0- 
beled ol 切 e Ji 加 太 e Fo (1962). In 1971, Fo1ies showed his talent for pas- 
tiche,though Stephen Banfield adds the important rider that it contains "deep 
layers of irony”;39 since then, he has tended to prove increasingly demanding 
foraudiences and singers. 9Weezey 70d0, te Delotl Ba7bgey of FleetSteet(1979) 
revealed its ambiguous position on Broadway when it was chosen for produc- 
tion by New York City Opera in 1984. While more threatening dramatically 
andmore unified musically than Lloyd Webbers macabre equivalent, PHpajzto7 
of 太 e Ojpera, it is notas melodically memorable (excepting its opening ballad， 
based on that horror-movie favourite, the Dies 11ae). At the same time, that 
helps to give Sondheim a certain status, for as one reviewer explained, 'If you 
Say you find the man?s tunes dull and lifeless, they say that he”s aiming for a 
higher art.”42 His work possesses what Bourdieu would call charismatic conse- 
cration, a high reputation without commercial success. There is no doubting 
Sondheim?s attention to compositional craft, as illustrated for example by the 
Subtlety of his use of triple time in 4 Zitte NA MUWSIC (1973).4: However， 
Sondheim>s compositional skills are notalways the equal of his musical ambi- 
tion. Although he writes ensembles, their voice leading is often awkward, as 
in bars 17-27 ofthe opening ensemble in 4 Zitte NAt AS1C. He also seems to 
have little understanding ofvocal register: the vocal writing at the conclusion 
ofActIis gruelling. 

Whereas Sondheimys popular roots are in Tin Pan Alley, those of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber(b.1948) are in rockand pop. Hisfirstmusical,and firstcollabo- 
ration with lyricistTim Rice, was 10sebp 0Nd te 47N1021G 7TEcjoticoUOU7 DeaNtCOCt 
(1968), originally a short school production but later turned into a full-length 
Show. Their next effort, Jesys CH1ist Szbe1staj was released as an album (197o) 
before its premiere in 1971, as was Piid. Lloyd Webber then began working 


39 Stephen Banfield, “Sondheim, Stephen (Joshua)", in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds.), New G7ove (2nd edn)， 
Vol.XXIII, pp. 7o1-3; p. 7o1. 

4 Scott Fosdick writing in the News 47ezicot in 1985; quoted in Gerald Bordman, 47ze7icat WUSiCQL 
Theatre:4 CHroticle (expanded edn), New York, 1985, p. 692. 

41 Stephen Banfield, Sozdjpezztss Byoadmay Mazsicals, Ann Arbor, 1993, pp. 228-39. 
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With other writers and, in the case of Ca 好 (1981), setting 工 . S. Eliot (exceptfor 
the show?s hit song, “Memory”). He possesses a talent for parody and pastiche 
that has sometimes been described in harsh terms. However, as John Snelson 
remarks,itallowshim to create 'the senseofan individual sound world foreach 
ofhis shows?- the rock style ofsxjersta 和 , the operatic elements of 7Ze PHazto7 
oftpe Ojpea (1986),and the Hollywood sound of Sz1set Boxleya7d (1993).4 

Therearesometimesawkwardwordstressesin LloydVWebbersvocal writing 
and, as with Sondheim, no firm sense of his composing for established voice 
types. Christine?s role in PHaztom, for instance, demands a compass of two 
Octaves and a sixth, but for the most part she sings in a narrow mezzo range. 
Characterization is rarely more than two-dimensional: the quick vocal flourish 
attheend of“Think of Me” illustrates nothing about Christine?s character, but 
merely signifies thatshe is an opera singer. In fact, almostevery time her music 
risesabove thestaveitis simplyto function asasign for opera. But while Lloyd 
Webber mayhaveatendency to exploitwell-worn devices,such as pushing the 
music up a semitone to freshen the effect of a repeated refrain, he possesses a 
Skill for melody that frequently avoids the predictable: songs from his shows 
have appealed to - and been hits for - singers of all ages, from Cli 任 Richard 
(b. 194o) to Boyzone. His commercial success might suggestthat he is simply 
good at Spotting what the public wants, but such a claim sits uncomfortably 
with the surprising subject matter he has chosen for his musicals. The reason 
Sube1star began life as a recording was that nobody was willing to produce it. 

The 198os witnessed the revitalizing of the West End musical, though not 
all shows were British. Claude-Michel Schonberg?s Fes MisErabies (libretto by 
Alain BoubliD was first performed in Paris, but it was its rewritten London 
version of 1985 (translated by Herbert Kretzmer) that went on to Succeed 
around the world: this reduced the span of Hugo?s noveland introduced more 
theatricality. Even more spectacular was Boublil and Schonberg?s second tri- 
umph, Miss 9419o1 (199o). Towards theend ofthe twentieth century,alongside 
revivals like Kander and Ebb?s CHicagyo, the rock/pop musical became more 
common, whether using original material, like Willy Russells Biood Byo 太 eys， 
Or existing pop songs (Ma Wia is based on music by Abba). 


Chanson and cabaret 


There are, broadly, three types of chanson: the MUWSiC-Aal chanson, the obeyette 
chanson,andthe cpaxzsopyealisteassociated withthe poet-composer-performers 


42 John Snelson, '(z2) Andrew Lloyd-Webber,in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds.), New Gyove (2nd edn), Vol. XV， 
PP. 3o-23 p. 31. 
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of artistic cabaret (the trend-setting example being Aristide Bruanb. Chansons 
ofall typesaresubsumedunderthelabelyaxi&ti&s,aterm thatembracesallforms 
of French light music. 

Edith Piaf [Gassion] (1915-63) started as a Street singer but it was her trans- 
formation into a yeEalte singer that opened up her market. When she was 
booked forherfirstnightclub appearance by Louis Leplke,she had toabandon 
her obpejette couplets and the ballads made popular by Tino Rossi; moreover， 
though she might have learned aboutstage manner 位 om music-hall star Marie 
Dubas, she was notable to include any of the latters comic songs, becoming 
from now on trapped in the guise oftragediextle.43 Instead ofbeing Denise Jay 
orHuguette He6lia (her previous pseudonyms), her new name biah the Parisian 
slang for sparrow, suggested an authentic voice of the streets in defiant oppo- 
Sition to the music business. Jean Cocteau wrote the introduction to her auto- 
biography,and described theeffectofhersinging:“The soul ofthe streetfilters 
into every room in the town."44 There is evidence here ofthe bohemian artist's 
love ofsocially marginal art. However itjars with Piaf”s open statement of her 
admirationforDamia,atrageldiezNe-cpaztexse,andherindebtednesstoDubas.45 

Cocteau believed that Piaf>s singing offered an unmediated aesthetic expe- 
rience: it is the rain that 包 lls .. .itis the wind that blows”.46 Perhaps onlya 
Woman'”s voice, informed bythe ideology ofgender, could be thought to offer 
Such a communion with nature. He also compares her to the nightingale, that 
包 mous non-verbal songster. Yet Piaf herself stressed the importance ofwords 
to hersinging: “Tosing is to bring to life; impossible ifthe words are mediocre， 
however goodthe music.”47 Shehad all the techniques ofthe disexse - declama- 
tion,hushed confession,shouts,choked tones-aswellasawide dynamicrange 
andcommand oflyrical techniques,suchas cantabilephrasing,portamento,and 
the gradual application ofvibrato toaheld note. Her musical interpretive skills 
arerevealed in her control ofdynamics within phrasesand ability to attackand 
leave notes in various ways, while her intensity is conveyed by a rapid vibrato 
and her dramatic fair by a variety of vocal timbre, as well as by hesitations 
and other manipulations oftempo. Some prefer the early Piaf on the grounds 
that later songs and performances are too melodramatic; but melodrama has 
always been there, even in cpajlso1zS yeEUwlistes like "Elle fr6quentait la rue Pigalle” 
(Maitrier/Asso, 1939). Itbecame stronger in later songs but, to take as an exam- 
ple “La belle histoire damour (Piaf/Dumont, 196o), her transition from the 


43 Gene Lees was assured by Charles Aznavour that Piafhad a raucous sense ofhumour and would have 
liked to sing comic songs; 9149e1s Cd 太 e SO19，p. 43. 

44 Edith Piaf THe jeelofFFortte:TH1e4xtobiogyabyoFEdithiPiaFtr.PeterTrewarthaand Andrke Masoin 
de Virton), London, 1965, p. 9. 


45 Ibid., p. 57. 46 Ibid., p. 9. 47 Ibid., p. 56. 
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harsh implacable verse to the reminiscence of love in the refrain creates an 
emotional impact few have equalled. Piafs voice has a “grain> in the meaning 
Barthes gave to the word:48 you can hear the body in her performance - the 
teeth, tongue, nose, and throat (as in “Laccordeoniste”, recorded live at the 
Olympia in 1955). 

VWords havealways been regarded as importantin the chanson tradition,and 
a Style of singing arose in which expression of words takes priority (Yvette 
Guilbert was the first to be celebrated as a disexse, in the 189os). Georges 
Brassens (1921-82),wWho sangfolk-likesongstoaguitaraccompaniment, wasa 
winner oftheAcademie Francaisexs Grand Prix de Poesie (1967); his lyrics have 
a deliberate, sometimes archaic, poetic manner that produces an ironic effect 
in what Peter Hawkins calls 'a low-prestige, popular form such as cHa750112.49 
Together with Leo Ferre (1916-93), he elevated the literary style of chansonj 
they both attained publication in the publisher Seghers Poetes daz1OUN 
Series, and Ferre was prouder of being number 93 in that series than ofbeing 
number 1 in the same publishers Poisie et cjpalso1s (though he was given to 
describing himself with heavy irony as an 01tiste de yziltis).?2 The odd status 
of chanson means, however, that Brassens and Ferre are found in neither the 
recent edition of New Gyoye nor Colin Larkin”s eight-volume Bicyclobpedia of 
Pobpaxta7 Htc. 

Jacques Brel (1929-78) was born in Brussels, but his career as a chanson- 
nier took o 仁 in Paris; he was influenced by Trenetb Ferre, and Brassens, and 
had important musical collaborators in Francois Rauber, GErard Jouannet (his 
pianisb, and Jean Corti. The acclaim that greeted his London concert of 1964 
was partly duetohis dramatic stage presence. Hesangonlyin French,believing 
that translations were “an emasculation of the chansonnier?s craft?.51 One can 
see his point 这 his suicidal "Le moribund (1961) is compared with its “trans- 
lation” “Seasons in the Sun: (a hit for the Kingston Trio in 1963), or 'Ne me 
quitte pas” (1959) with "IfYou Go Away”.5 The latter proved one of his most 
popular chansons and was covered by Dusty Springfield and Shirley Bassey 
among others. Mort Shuman?s of Broadway cabaret revue JacyUes Bye1 7 400e 
ON1d Te ad Zi1G 1 Pa1is (1968) gave his reputation a further boost; Scott 
Walkerin the USA, David Bowie in the UK, and the Canadian Leonard Cohen 
all found Brel inspirational (though,unusually, it was Brassens that influenced 
the English satirical singer-songwriter Jake Thackray). His subject matter was 


48“The Grain of the Voice”, in Roland Barthes, Tage-WMzSic-7Text (tr. Stephen Heath), London, 1977， 
PP. 179-89. 

49 Peter Hawkins, CHa1sO1: THe Petc SGE7-9019W1itez ol 471stide B7U0Nt 加 e Preset DJ),Aldershot， 
200o, p. 128. 

50 Ibid., p. 1o4. 51 Alan Clayson, Jacyxes Bel: THpe Biagyabj, Chessington, 1996, p. 108. 

52 A discography is contained in Olivier Todd, Jacyxes Byel: 01e Vie, Paris, 1984. 
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wide-ranging: he sang about vagrancy, cruelty to animals, the passing of time， 
and death. He also delighted in irony and character studies, with “Les bour- 
geois, for example, being sung in the character of a young man Who despises 
the bourgeois life, yet is finally absorbed by it. 

Barbara [Monique Serf] (193o-98) made her reputation as LUC die de ON 雍 
at the cabaret ZEcAse in the late 195os, mixing her own chansons with those 
of Brassens, Brel, and others. She was,at that time, strongly influenced in the 
delivery ofsome chansons by the disexse technique of Yvette Guilbert (though 
hervoice had arangeand flexibility well beyond thatofGuilberb. She became 
afully-fledged xxtexr-co7tbositex in this male-dominated genre,and her music 
could beasimaginativeas herlyrics:“Laiglenoir (197o),forinstance,takes the 
form ofa continually modulating chaconne. “Nantes,a moving account ofthe 
death of per father, is in F sharp minor, framed byF minor; the semitonal slip 
downwardonthereturntoF minoris givenachillingeftectbythesimultaneous 
entry ofa bowed bass doubling the voice. 

Cabaret had begun in France，but Spread rapidly elsewhere in the early 
twentieth century.53 In the 193os cabarets flourished in Vienna and Zurich， 
though the Nazis were closing them down in Berlin and Munich. Cabaret 
thrived in the days of the Weimar Republic (1918-33), when it advanced an 
attack on all kinds of oppression, including sexual - as in the case of Mischa 
Spoliansky”s “gay rights” song "Das lila Lied (with words by Kurt Schwabach). 
Thefilm Derpiaxe Btye!(193o),concerningacabaretofthatname,made Berlin- 
born Marlene [Maria Magdalene] Dietrich (19o1-92)ahugestar.Themusicwas 
byFriedrich Hollinder(1896-1976),oneofthemostprolificofGerman cabaret 
composers, who had previously collaborated with the political satirists Walter 
Mehring andKurtTucholsky. Dietrich was primarily an actress, suUbsequently 
moving to the USA,and did notbegin performing as a solo cabaret artist until 
1953; She had the theatrical flair of Piaf, but was hampered by a limited vocal 
technique. Peter Bogdanovich remarked of her performance of "Where Have 
All the Flowers Gone? (Seeger, 1961) that it was "not just another anti-wWar 
lament butatragic accusation against us all.54 

Lale Andersen [Lieselotte Bunnenberg] (19o5-72) had the big success of 
the war years with the Kabuye 刀 cpuagyey (cabaret hib “Lili Marleen?, Norbert 
Schnultzexs 1939 setting of a poem Written by Hans Leip in 1915. Her first 
recording in 1939 had verses in both German and English, and had a gentle 
Orchestral accompaniment. By contrast her second version, from 1940o，wWas 
more militaristic in manner, entirely in German, and included a male-voice 


53 For an overview oftwentieth-century cabaretb, see Lisa Appignanesi, Cxbuze 庆 THe Fi7st Etd1jed Yea1S 
(rev. edn), London, 1984. 
54 Quoted in Sheridan Morley, Maziexze Dietricl, London, 1978, p. 7o. 
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choir. The song was covered by singers of various nationalities: Suzy Solidor， 
Greta Keller，Marlene Dietrich，and Anne Shelton - interestingly，like 
Andersen, these were all noted for their low alto voices and erotic charge， 
though here they were Singing a man?s Song to a woman. 

Cabaret was first established in London with the Cave ofthe Golden Calf in 
1912, but only took o 侍 when George Grossmith adopted the New York style 
ofcabaretand produced Miiiztzpt Foiiesatthe Hotel Metropole,where cabaret 
Was seen as an “adjunct to the meal.55 Noel Coward wasan admired performer 
of his own songs in such cabarets. There is no real equivalent to chanson in 
the UK, but Tom Joness "Delilah” (Reed/Mason, 1968) has the narrative, the 
drama,the 'in character delivery,and thetripletimetypical ofmany chansons; 
notSsurprisingly, it climbed straight to the top ofthe French charts. 


Popularity charts and song contests 


Popujlarity charts and competitions often challenge accepted critical evalua- 
tions.ThebiggestUK hitof1965,forexample, was notthe Beatles "Ticket to 
Ride",butKen Dodds“Tears"(Capano/Uhr,originallyrecorded byRudyVallee 
in 1929). In 2oo1, Channel Four in the UK broadcast a television programme 
devoted to the "Easy Listening Top Ten, which consisted of 1) Frank Sinatra， 
2) Burt Bacharach, 3) Nat "King” Cole, 4) Andy Williams, 5) The Carpenters 
(Richard and Karen), 6) Englebert Humperdinck [Arnold Dorsey], 7) Dusty 
Springfield, 8) Dean Martin, 9) Dionne Warwick, and 1o) Tony Bennett. None 
of these is found in Roy Shukers much-used textbook Laideystaxzd29 PobUli7 
MsSic (1994, revised 2001). 

Usefully highlighted here is the significance of Burt Bacharach (b. 1928)， 
Who was classically trained and had received composition instruction from 
Milhaud, Martinu, and Cowell. He was Marlene Dietrichys musical director on 
her international tours during 1958-61, while 人 fom the mid-195os he wrote 
Songs with Hal David (b. 1921) in New York's Brill Building on Broadway. A 
huge early hit was “Magic Moments (1957), recorded by Perry Como in 1958. 
The finest interpreters of the David/Bacharach songs, however, have tended 
to be female, the most admired being Dionne Warwick (b. 194o) and Dusty 
Springfield [MaryO?”Brien](1939-99). Bacharach composes in an eclectic style，, 
frequently with a Latin-American flavourT. 

The "Easy Listening Top Ten” was based on record sales and weeks in the 
recordcharts.Butformorethanhalfofthetwentieth centuryitwassheetmusic 
sales thatcounted most'and these generated multiple recordings; from 1946 to 


55 Christopher Pulling, Tpey Teye 52919, London, 1952, p. 228. 
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195g,ofallthemusic featured in the MusicPublishers”Association sheetrmusic 
charts,onlyseventeenhadjustasinglerecordingtotheircredit. However,there 
were eighteen such cases in the year 1959 alone,36 providing circumstantial 
evidence ofa growing feelingthatone particularrecordwasthe'realb song.This 
must be linked to the production of a record being seen as an esSential part of 
the song, as a consequence of increasingly sophisticated studio technology.37 
The idea established itself because record-buying was enjoying a booms: sales 
figures shovw that the turnover of the record industry in the USA more than 
trebled between 195o and 196o0.58 

One of the most prestigious European song contests is the San Remo Song 
Festival in Liguria，Italy: Domenico Modugno (b. 1928) was launched to 
人 ame in 1958 after winning first prize with “Nel blu, dipinto di blu? [Volarel] 
(Migliacci/Modugno), a million-selling hit for both himselfand Dean Martin. 
Some San Remo songs were more restricted geographically in their popular- 
ity: for example, Antoine”s “La tramontana” (Pace/PanzZeri) of 1968 found its 
Warmestwelcome in Italyand France.Others were taken up with great Success 
in English translation; Dusty Springfields “You Don't Have to Say You Love 
Me”(1966) wasthe English version of 'Io che non vivo? (Pallavicini/Donaggio)， 
the San Remo winner of 1965. 

TheSwedish contesttheMelody Festival,actsasaqualifyingcompetition for 
thesongtobeenteredfortheEurovision SongContesbandhasbeenthesubject 
ofastudy byAlfBjornberg. After 197o, Bjornberg found, the accompaniment 
of songs began to shift from light orchestra to a big-band sound with reduced 
Strings, while by 198o a rock-group Sound dominated. Before 197o, the usual 
Song type employed the thirty-two-bar Tin Pan Alley form，but thereafter 
Shorter pop Structures took over. Atthesametime,thereremained more in the 
Way of reference to older popular music and even classical harmonic practice 
than there was in pop of the same period. Finally, Swedish features (like 'tra- 
]a-la? were abandoned in favour of Anglo-American pop vocal sounds (like 
“Wovm).59 


56 Statistics in Brian Henson and Colin Morgan, Pizst 5: THe BooR ofSpeet WMSic 1946-1959,London， 
1989, p. 245-. 

57 Abriefaccount ofthe growing importance ofstudio production Practices from the 195os on is given 
in Keith Negus, Prodxcixg Pobp: CWitte 0Nd COoUHict Di 切 e PobUiaz WMSiC Tadxsty, London, 1992, pp. 87-9. 

58 Record sales increased from 2oo to 65o million dollars; figures (to the nearest five million) from 
Murrells, MiUioxz 9eL1i49 Recoxds, p. 7. 

59 Alf Bjornberg, “En liten sing som alla andra Melodifestivalen 1959-1983?，SR7ifey it MMSiPyete1- 
SRlablig0 Distitttiozet 14(G6teborg, 1987), pp. 227-32,and “Sounding the Mainstream: An Analysis of the 
Songs Performed in the Swedish Eurovision Song ContestSemi-Finals 1959-1983”,inK.Roeand U. Carls- 
SOn (eds.), Pojpzxlar MMSiC Reseajcjp: 471 411thology Fo NORDICOM-Swedel, GOteborg, 199o, pp. 121-31. 
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Love themes rather than social issues have dominated the lyric content 
of the Eurovision Song Contest, except Where the sentiment is sufficiently 
universal，as in Germany”s winning entry of 1982，'“Ein bifgchen Frieden” 
(Meinunger/Siegel), sung by Nicole (Hohloch). Germany?s confusion about 
the cultural position occupied by the Eurovision Song Contest was evident 
in 1956, its first year. There were then two German entries, one a thoughtful 
Kabuetcjpiayen in keeping with the countrys most distinctive contribution 
to popular song,and the other a Bill Haley-style rock np? roll number. Much of 
Bjornberg?s analysis holds true for the Eurovision Song Contest too, but this 
coOntest did continue to ensure massive sales for the music of artists in coun- 
tries that could otherwise scarcely compete with the Anglo-American record 
industry. Moreover, the stylistic hegemony that Anglo-American music exer- 
cised ffomthemid-196osbegantobechallengedbyareawakening ofinterestin 
nationalmusicaltraditionsinthel99os-suchas'“Nocturne"(Lovland/Skavian)， 
Secret Gardens winning entry for Norway in 1995g,and “The Voice (Grahamy)， 
Eimear Quinns winning entry for Ireland the following year.6o 


The dispersal ofthe middle ground 


The days when a taste preference for easy listening might have been ascribed 
to an aspiring semi-detached suburban social stratum have now passed; one 
has only to recall the manner in which Demis Roussos?s "Foreverand Ever was 
able to feature as a marker of taste in Mike Leigh?s4pgU10s Payt 妃 of 1978. Max 
Weber noted long ago the loose fit between status group and social class.6: 
Indications of status (for example, etiquette or taste in music) can be imi- 
tatedand,towards theend ofthe nineteenth century, whatart wasappreciated 
and what was shunned began to be an important status marker.6: The 'three 
Zones of taste model (highbrow, middlebrow, and lowbrow) dominated the 
years 1920-8o, and even informs Pierre Bourdieu2s critical treatise on taste.63 
The zones began to crumble around 198o - Significantly, at the same time as 
the easy listening market disintegrated. In the 199os, for instance, high sta- 
tus was more likely to be obtained by displaying a cosmopolitan "omnivorous” 


6o Forahistory ofthe Eurovision Song Contesb, see Jan Feddersen, MercD 7 Die Gescpicpte des G7a11d 
Pyix BEzyoVisiot de 1 ChasOt, Vienna, 2000. 

61“Class, Status, Party”, in Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.)，Pyo7t Max Tebem ESs0JS 2 Sociology) 
London, 1991, pp. 18o-95. 

62 See Lawrence W. Levine, BOpb7OWAEOWB7oW: THe EtE1GENCe OF CUEOUL 感 ierajcA 训 deNiCI Cam- 
bridge, MA, 1988,and Richard A. Peterson, “The Rise and Fall of Highbrow Snobbery as a Status Marker， 
Poetics 25 (1997), PP. 75-92. 

63 Pierre Bourdieu, Distztzctioz:4 SociaLCTi6gxe ofthe1adgetettofTaste(tr.Richard Nice),London, 1984. 
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taste than by exclusive adherence to what was formerly categorized as high- 
brow.64 This does not fundamentally challenge Bourdieu”s ideas，however， 
Since the manner in which different groups consume music continues to be 
permeated with features that perpetuate theimportance ofsocial distinction in 
matters oftaste (forinstance, consumption can beat'facevalue",ambivalent or 
ironic). 

In the late 196os, rock music became all-consuming, absorbing and fusing 
with so many otherstylesthatiteroded thepossibilityoflightmusicremaining 
asSeparatecategory;insomecases,Ssuch asthatoftheBeatles” gt PebjejsZo1eb 
eay 帮 CU Bazd, rock came to occupy the space ofa popular 'art music” that 
had formerly been the particular province of light music. British composer 
Anthony Hedges,who had previouslyenjoyed success with his lightorchestral 
music on radio, was informed by the BBC at the dawn of the 197os that his 
light music compositions would no longer find an outlet there, since light 
music was extinct.65 Easy listening also began to lose its identity as something 
distinguishablefrfom pop:forexample,someBeatlessongs- Yesterday ,When 
DPm Sixty-Four - fell effortlessly into the easy listening category (and may be 
heard,in instrumental arrangements,throughout departurelounges theworld 
ovenD, as did an increasing amount of country music. In the late 197os, the 
popular'middle type of music was being keptalive mainly by Barry Manilovw， 
the Carpenters, and Barbra Streisand. But the way middlebrow taste has now 
become dispersed can be illustrated by reference to the rock band U2: the 
band has an image of being uncompromising, "authentic? rock musicians, yet 
is in reality a huge business enterprise encompassing records, tours, radio， 
television, and associated merchandise, with sales in over a hundred markets 
estimated to generate f23o million in 2oo1.66 For that to be possible,itis clear 
thatthe band?sappeal must cut across the old zones of taste. 

Althoughlightmusicandeasylisteningnolongeroccupythemiddle ground， 
theexperiencesandvaluesthey representwillalwayshaveaplaceinthe musical 
terrain. The film music of John Williams (b. 1932), for example, has obvious 
links with light music. And in the 199os there was both alight music revival， 
led by Ronald Corp and the New London Orchestra, and an easy listening 
revival. Moreover, these values and experiences are notonly available through 
revivals, but are also being continually reworked and renewed: as light music 


64 See Richard A. Peterson and Albert Simkus,， How Mnusical Taste Groups Mark Occupational Status 
Groups" in Michele Lamont and Marcel Fournier (eds.), CXWtiatzlI DIE7exces: SoUic Boztdazies Cd 态 e 
MaRiIG of teqgUalitbj, Chicago, 1992, pp. 152-68, and Richard A. Peterson and Roger M. Kern, '“Changing 
Highbrow Taste: From Snob to Omnivore”, 47te7zicat SociologicaL Review 61 (1996), PP. 9oo-7. 

65 Personal communication to the author. 

66 Figures ffom RoryGodson,“"VWhy McGuinness IsGood for U2?,7NHe Stday Tesy Section 9: Culture， 
3June >zool, p. 6. 
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Was followed by easy listening, so the latter has been Succeeded by chill-out 
music. Despite this, there are aspects in which little seems to change. “Groove 
Armadahave fallen asleep”,exclaimed the CUa7diaxt newspaper When reviewing 
theirnewchill-outalbum Coodbye Cotton7 September2ool. Halfa century 
earlier,thefamiliarwisecrackaboutDean Martin was'“Anyeasier,hexdhavebeen 
asleep. 
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2 汪汪 二 


Nevw beginnings: the international 
avant-garde, 1945-62 


DAVID OSMOND-SMITH 


No previous convulsion had so profound an impact upon the musical life of 
Europeat large as did the Second World War. In as much as they could, com- 
batant nations clung to a vestige of the familiar and well-loved. Despite the 
emigration to the United States ofa dismayinglylarge percentage ofthosewho 
commanded a measure of cultural authority, opera houses and concert halls 
Struggled to assert "business as Usual in the face of daunting circumstance， 
and awaited better times. In consequence, the late 194os and early 195os Were 
devoted to the restoration notjust of the fabric of Europe?s devastated cities， 
butoflong-established cultural institutions. As was to be expected, the music- 
loving middle classes returned with gratitude to their cultivation ofan author- 
itative classical repertoire. 

But for the generation ofyoung European musicians who had passed their 
formative years amongst the constrictions of the later 193os and early 194os， 
the imperative wasnowto maketheirownthemoreradical currents ofpre-wWar 
culture to which they had been denied access. The situation was particularly 
acute in Germany - Subjectsince 1933 to Stringent regulation ofthe culturally 
permissible by Goebbelss ReicpsmiUSIRRANNIe1. Although Italian fascist cultural 
policy, as directed during the immediate pre-war years by the minister of cul- 
ture, Giuseppe Bottai, had proved somewhat more encouraging of a carefully 
regulated innovation, its younger generation felt itself similarly cut of 他.: The 
elan of French cultural life ofthe 192os and 3os (Strongly neoclassical and pro- 
Stravinsky)hadbeenbroughtsharplytoheelunderGerman occupation,leaving 
Olivier Messiaen as a Solitary beacon for younger composers with an interest 
in the modernist tradition. Britain, meanwhile, had found insular security in 
traditional aesthetic values and the cult of the pastoral idyll. 


Theengines ofthe avant-garde 


The revival of concert-hall activity therefore did little to give younger com- 
posersasense ofpotential function within post-war musical life. To create that 


1 Cf Fiamma Nicolodi, Mzxsica e WUWSiciS 帮 MeL YE)ztel0liO Fascis 如 , Fiesole, 1984. 
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Sense,theyneededa milieu responsivetotheirwork,andsourcesofsupportand 
patronage.Theneedforasympatheticmilieuwas metbyspecialized festivals of 
contemporarymusic-notablythoseofDonaueschingen,Venice,and Palermo- 
and by events at which an international body ofyoung musicians might meet 
and fraternize, such as the summer Schools at Darmstadt and Dartington. BUt 
although individual patrons - Paul Sacher in Basel, Suzanne Tezenas in Paris - 
continued to play a part in Supporting new work, the creation of a frame- 
work within which young composers could develop their vision became, to 
an Unprecedented degree, the responsibility of certain of the European radio 
Stations. This was notmerelya matter ofprovidingasource ofemploymentfor 
young composers: the possibility of sustaining an 'avant-garde” within media- 
based culture was profoundly dependent upon the radio. It had been evident 
Since the start of the century that the patrons ofurban concerthalls and opera 
houseswere onlyrarely disposed to sympathize with themore radical aesthetic 
adventures oftheir contemporaries. Butbroadcasting allowed musical innova- 
tors to postujlate the existence of a diffused network of listeners who did not 
have to be broughttogether in one place. Furthermore radio was free: access to 
itwas open in the same way as, atthe startofthe twenty-first century, access to 
the Internetis freeto all who can afford theequipmentand the phone bill (and 
payingforradioequipmentinthe194osand goswaslesseconomicallyexclusive 
than is its contemporary equivalenb. 工 herefore challenging cultural products 
could quite literally be "broadcase: seed could be scattered in all directions in 
the hope that some ofit would sprout and grow. 

A crucial example in this regard was provided by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which in 1946 founded the Third Programme.> Its example was 
widely influential, most obviously on Italian Radioxs Terzo Programma, inau- 
gurated in 195o, while the French RIF began to foster experiment through 
the foundation, in 1948，of the Club d?Essai that was to form a base for 
Pierre Schaeffers experiments in MUS1IUE CO1C1ete. But it was the radio sta- 
tions of the newly established West German Bundesrepublik - above all the 
Siidwestfunk in Baden-Baden and the Westdeutscher Rundfunk in Cologne 
(until 1956 part of the Nordwest deutscher Rundfunlk) - that became semi- 
nal forces in the creation of an international avant-garde. In part this was a 
product ofpolitics. The Third Reich had centralized its national radio service， 
the Reichsrundfunk, under Goebbels; the victorious Allies considered it wise 
to decentralize, restoring regional radio stations that thereafter kept a com- 
Petitive eye Upon each others achievements. After only partially successful 
attempts at revival in 1946 and 1947, the Donaueschingen festival - the only 
oneinGermany devoted to contemporarymusic-wasreinstatedin 19gobythe 


2 Cf Humphrey Carpenter, Te By ofthe Tod, London, 1996. 
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Siidwestfunk, under the direction of Heinrich Strobel. At its inception in the 
1920S, Donaueschingen had been focused upon chamber music, but novw the 
Siidwestfunk Radio Symphony Orchestra, under the meticulous direction of 
its conductor Hans Rosbaud, was made available to the festival each year, and 
in consequence young composers were able to conceive of writing substantial 
orchestral works withouthaving to run the gauntlet ofthe concert-hall Estab- 
lishment, As well as promoting its own concert Series for new music，“Mus 让 
der Zeib, the Westdeutscher Rundfunk enabled Herbert Eimert to found the 
Studio fir Elektronische Musik in 1951. Other concert series thatallowed for 
thecommissioningofnewworkweretheBayerischerRundfunk”s“MusicaViva” 
in Munich,andtheNorddeutscher Rundfunlkss “Das Neue Werle in Hamburg. 

But such instances of the broadcasting of live performances formed only 
partofthe impact ofradio upon new music during the 19gos. Recording onto 
electronic tape, first demonstrated at the 1935 Berlin Radio Fair, had become 
rapidlyanduniversallyadopted in thelate 194os,bringing with ita radical shi 仁 
in aesthetic perspectives. Tape,likefilm in the greatdays ofthesilentcinemayis 
amedium that can be cutand rejoined. Sound materials - whether "composed: 
electronically as in the Cologne studio, or recorded from diverse "live” sources 
and transformed as appropriate, as in the Paris studio - can be structured into 
a Sequential montage. But unlike the images of silent cinema, they can also 
be superposed to create a counterpoint of complex sound-layers whose origin 
is less important than is their interactive potential. Such was the approach 
of the firstAmerican experimenters in tape music, Vladimir Ussachevsky and 
Otto Luening, collaborating from 1951 notataradio station butat the Music 
DepartmentofColumbia Universityin NewYork.LucianoBerio heardthefirst 
public performance oftheir work atthe New York Museum of Modern Art in 
1952, and returned to Milan determined to create a similarly "open? approach 
in the studio which heandBruno Maderna eventually succeeded in persuading 
the Italian Radio to setup there in 1955. (Itis no accident that, apart 人 om the 
two major metropolitan centres of cultural activity, Paris and Nevw York, two 
名 rther magnets for innovative young musicians were precisely Cologne and 
Milan - not because their radio stations engendered everything of worth that 
developed in those cities,but becausetheir presence helped to createa buoyant 
and experimental cultural atmosphere.) 

Thatmusicforradio(orforradio drama)mightthusdevelop itsownaesthetic 
Was one of the greatinnovatoryhopes ofthe 195gos, given concrete focus when 
the European Broadcasting Union, meeting on Capriin 1948, inaugurated the 
PrixItaliaforamusicalworkwithtexbandforadramaticwork with orwithout 
music. In practice, juries generally proved resistant to Works with a strong 
electroacoustic basis (so that the "radiophonic representation Ribatto 到 Cittd 
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producedin 1955byBerioand MadernaonatextbyRoberto Leydiin theirnew 
Milan studio had to be proffered as a curiosity outside the main competition). 
Radio opera" looked fora while as ifitwould becomea genuine genre -as with 
Henze”s Kafka-based Fi2tz Zazdaj2t (1951, but presented in the 1953 Session， 
wWhere it won the RAI prize) or Antheilbs THpe TYisn (1955) - and reached a 
genuine high-point in 1961 with Maderna's Doz Petzbpiz and Castiglioni>s 
Lewis Carroll-based 4 好 ave1so 1o seccpi0. But it never reached the heights of 
radio drama with musicthatwereachieved byDylanThomas”s LideyAMzRTToo4 
(musicbyDanielJones),which wonthe1954Prize,orMuriel Sparlkess7He Balad 
ofPecR&pam Rye (music by Tristram Cary), the winner in 1962.3 

The more radical perspectives opened up by tape music may not have won 
the hearts of Prix Italia juries, but they did rapidly impact upon the concert 
hall -and particularly upon the new approaches to orchestral writing that the 
Donaueschingen festival did so much to foster. The orchestra during the 195os 
began to be viewed by younger composers as a Source for multiple layers of 
dense sound, counterpointed with or responding to each other, as in the classic 
instance ofStockhausen?s CUbjpez (1955-7),orthe QuademiithatBerio brought 
together to form Etjxpie (1959-62). Furthermore, the interface between tape 
music and instrumental music rapidly became a crucial area for exploration 
and aesthetic debate during thelater 195os, obliging musicians to confrontthe 
profound qualitative differences between musicemanating from speakers,and 
music performed live. 

Therewould be substantial historical and musical justice in calling the 194os 
and gosthe'radiophonicera.Butitwas one ofthe greatinternational meeting- 
points foryoung musicians,morefundamentally,thatconferreduponthepost- 
War generation a distinct (if at times rather glibly applied) critical identity. 
Thatthe Darmstadtsummer schools should have taken on an almost symbolic 
Significance within the sphere of post-war reconstruction is hardly surprising. 
The town of Darmstadt had been razed almost to the ground by British air 
raids on 11-12 September 1944: Over Seventy per cent of the population were 
left homeless. As the mayor, Ludwig Metzger, struggled to deal with the crisis 
in the ensuing year, he was approached by the young musicologist Wolfgang 
Steinecke with a proposal that seemed remote from the basic practicalities 
with which Metzger was concerned: Steinecke insisted that the reconstitution 
of a coherent presenceforthe German Bundesrepublik atthe heart ofpost-war 
Europe dependedas much upon cultural revivalasupon rebuilding the material 
bases oflife.Thetown ofDarmstadtwas in ruins,butthe castle ofKranichstein， 


3 CfAngelaIdaDeBenedictis,'ArteaUzRadio-ArteerlaRadio:ilCasoPremioItalia",in DeBenedictis， 
“RadiodrammaearteRadiofonica. StoriaeFunzionidella MusicaperRadioin Italia*,Ph.D. diss.,Universita 
di Pavia, 2zoo1, pp. 55-123. 
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in the countryside nearby, stood undamaged,and Steinecke successfully urged 
Metzgertoallow its usefor summer courses that would give young Germans 
the opportunity of re-establishing roots in the music of the lastfifty years. He 
obtained financial help for the project from the occupying American forces” 
Theatre and Music Officer, Everett Helm, and accordingly, in 1946, the first 
Internationale Ferienkiirse fr Neue Musik took place.4 

The German press noted with some satisfaction the absence ofSchoenberg?s 
music from thefirstFerienkurse,andalthough the 1947session included a per- 
formance of his Second String Quartet, it was little understood. Yet by 1948 
the tide had turned. The fourth-based opening theme of the Allegro from 
Schoenberg's First Chamber Symphony became the Ferienkursexs “motto”， 
printed on all publications, and the assiduous, fdoctrinaire, Rene Leibowitz 
lectured on twelve-tone technique. Perhaps more Prophetically, Peter Stadlen 
gave the first German performance of Weberns Variations，0p. 27. The 
Darmstadt melting-pothad begun to bubble. (More quietly and more eclecti- 
cally, the Bryanston Summer School was founded in the same year by William 
Glock, moving to Dartington in 1953.) 

Over the next five years, the seminal character of these summer meetings 
became ever more clearly established. In 1949 it was the turn of Josef Ruferto 
teach twelve-tone technique (already by no means a Darmstadt monopoly, as 
Was Witnessed by the First International Dodecaphonic Congress,held earlier 
that year in Milan as a postscript to the Palermo ISCM festival5). But more 
crucially, Messiaen was invited to Darmstadt as guest of honour, and during 
his stay began work on the Q&atyre ktxdes de Jytjpie that were to exercise So 
Strong an influence Upon the new generation of composers over the next few 
years. By 195o Some of the dramatis personae were beginning to establish 
themselves: 工 WV. Adorno attended for the first time, as did the young Luigi 
Nono. But Darmstadt was still by no means a closed shop: Varese attended for 
the first and only time (an encounter that Nono was not quickly to forgeb， 
and with Scherchen?s performance of his 7ozzsatoz inaugurated the summer 
Schools propensity for lively protest and aesthetic dissent, Krenek was given 
much attention; Henze?s Second Symphony was performed. And in 1951 two 
other central Darmstadt protagonists paid their firstvisit: Bruno Madernaand 
Karlheinz Stockhausen. BynowtheSchoenbergian filiation was moreexplicit; 
Schoenberg had himselfagreed to come from America to teach, put was too 训 
toattend. However,Scherchen gavethefirstperformanceofthe'Dancearound 


4 The record given throughout this chapter of what occurred at Darmastadt is indebted to Antonio 
Trudus chronicle, Za cyolt 性 Da71stadt Milan, 1992. 
5 Cf Maria Grazia Sita, Ifestivab, in G. Salvetti and B. M. Antolini (eds.),7talia MiWexzoyvecextocizgxU0Ntt， 
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the Golden Calf> from Moses zt4 .47o1, as wellas of Nonoss Polijoxica-Mopodica- 
Rib1liC4.And as 这 proposing aclear declaration ofintent, Darmstadthosted the 
Second Dodecaphonic Congress. 

So far, one powerful creative presence had remained absent,. Pierre Boulez 
alreadyhadaformidablebodyofcompositionstohiscredit,andthepublication 
in 195o of his Second Piano Sonata had attracted widespread comment. (It 
Was rapidly to become an obligatory rite of passage for the pianistic Young 
Turks of Europe and America.) In 1952，Messiaen returned to Darmstadt to 
teach, bringingwith him his formidableyoung prot6g6,whose confrontational 
apologiaforVWebern,"Schoenberg Is Dead,hadjustbeen publishedby William 
Glockin 7je Scoxe.6 Messiaenys wife,Yvonne Loriod,playedthefirstmovement 
ofthe infamous but much-admired sonata. But visitors for that year were also 
confronted, on the third evening, by an extraordinary concert that included 
the premieres of Stockhausen?s Kexzsbie! (with Maderna playing percussion， 
and the audience in active revolb, Maderna2?s MzsSicua SU de iie1S10NI - the fifrst 
worktoattemptthe combining ofliveinstrumentaland electronicsound -and 
Nono's FSsjajia el el co1Uz01 the first part of Ejpit 访 o bey Fedexico GaCia Zo7c0， 
conducted by Maderna (and so warmly applauded that it had to be repeated). 
The omnipresence of Maderna - a musician of generous and catholic tastes - 
was to do much to preserve the summer schools from becoming excessively 
doctrinaire over the next decade. 

If the figurehead at Darmstadt from 1948 to 1952 had been Schoenberg， 
位 om 1953 through to the end of the decade it was to be Anton Webern - 
Whoseaccidental death in 1945,ShotbyanAmerican soldier, had left his music 
almost entirely unexplored save by a handful of enthusiasts. His work had 
been heard at Darmstadtbefore: four pieces had been heard between 1948 and 
1952, and Adorno had given a (Somewhat condescending) talk on him in the 
Dodecaphonic Congress of 1951. But in 1953 a whole memorial evening Was 
dedicated to him on what would have been his seventieth birthday, featuring 
performances of opp. g, 7, 9, 11, and 23. Eimert gave a brief address (taking 
issue with Adornoys valuation of two years before), and read appreciations 
位 om theabsentBoulez and Karel Goeyvaerts,while Stockhausen propounded 
an enthusiastic analysis of the first movement of the Concerto, op. 24. Nono 
countered by denouncing technical fetishism: for him Webern instead person- 
ified 'the Newm MU，wWho possesses the absolute confidence that permits him 
to mould the inner life with tension27. Stockhausen and Nono argued long 


6 Pierre Boulez, 'Schoenberg is Dead?, THpe 9coje, 6 May 19523; Tepr. in StocRtzRi1IS ol CN 4j7e1zticesHz 功 
(tr. Stephen Walsh), Oxford, 1991, PP. 15-19. 

7 Cf Trudu,， Ia 'Scxola2 p. 85. For a slightly different version,， see Luigi Nono, ri (ed. Laurent 
Feneyrou), Paris, 1993, P. 351. 
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into the night over their respective interpretations of their hero - this time 
in private, though future years Were to see more public confrontations. The 
critic, AlbertRodemann, wrote a long account of the Webern evening for the 
Damstidter 709b14tti with the prophetic title 'Ein Unbekannter bildet Schule” 
(an unknown composer builds up a school). 

The Nono-Stockhausen debate heralded enduring questions as to whether 
the Webern cult that dominated the work of the European avant-garde over 
at least the next five years was not, as Paul Griffiths has aptly suggested, a 
creative misunderstanding.8 (The same might indeed be said for Darmstades 
interpretation ofthe man whowassotellinglytounderminetheVWebern cultat 
the end ofthe 195os: John Cage.) The incisive polemics ljaunched by Boulez in 
thename ofVebern sawinhim the bearerofthe pan-serialtools,governing not 
onlypitch motifs butalso rhythm,dynamics,and other dimensions,thatwould 
allow the creation of 'a universe in perpetual expansion? - a literally endless 
Proliferation of new materials, never repeating themselves but each a link in 
a transformational chain. Yet it is hard to imagine anything further from the 
Spirit ofVebern than perpetual expansion. On the contrary, once Webern had 
received'thelaw?fromSchoenbergshands,andthusfoundhimselfempowered 
to return to instrumental writing from the Symphony, op. 21, on, his concern 
was to revalidate, in the most refined and concentrated manner, the closed， 
Organically integrated forms of the past. 


Atale oftwo cities: Paris and New York 


TheestablishmentoftheVWebern cultatDarmstadtoffers an appropriate point 
atwWhich topauseandsurveythewider scene. Fordistinctive astheroleofradio 
Stations and summer schools was during this period, a more traditional form 
of cultural geography also continued to assert itself. Although Darmstadt was 
pivotal to the development of a self-conscious avant-garde in Germany and 
Italy in the early 19gos, the same cannot be said for other European couUntries， 
especially France. For three centuries, Paris had regarded itself as the cultural 
capital of Europe. Although after 1945 it never regained the self-evident cen- 
trality thatithad enjoyed in the early decades ofthe century,itmadeanumber 
of attempts to regain lost momentum. A_ natural focus for Such efforts Was 
the conductor Roger Desormiere, whose devotion to new wWork was of long 
standing.Henowbeganto programmeworksbyMessiaen (the77oisjetitesAt7- 
Jies) and the young Boulez (whose Ze Soleil des eaWx was one of the last pieces 
that Desormiere prepared for performance before illness forced him into Pre- 
mature retirement in 195o). A_ more formidable reassertion of the centrality 


8 Paul Griffiths，“Webern?，7THe Nemw Gyove Dictioza1 or MISiC OUd MMSicia1s， London，198o, 20 Vols.， 
Vol. XX, p. 279. 
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of Paris came in 1954 when, backed by the patronage of Suzanne Tezenas， 
Boulez started his Domaine Musical concerts, for many years the most single- 
mindedand meticulouslyexecuted concertseries devoted to theavant-gardein 
Europe. 

IfParis continued to exert a gravitational force, this was also due to Messi- 
aen?semergence as the pre-eminent composition teacher ofthe post-wWar years. 
Quite apart frfom Boulez, who had studied with him for a year in 1944-5 and 
Continued to be closely associated with him thereafter, Goeyvaerts joined his 
class from 1947-5o, Barraque from 1948-51l, and Stockhausen from 1952-3. 
While Goeyvaerts and Stockhausen were to have a significant impact Upon 
the early development of the Darmstadt ethos, Barraque never attended. His 
remarkable Piano Sonata (195o-2) isalmostas significanta monumentofpost- 
war French serialism as is the extraordinary flow ofworks thatBoulez had pro- 
duced in the previous fewyears; yetithad little impactatthetime-as much as 
anything because of Barraque's fastidious and unassertive temperament. The 
otherfocus for young Parisian composers was Rene Leibowitz, whose stormy 
teaching relationship with Boulez may have been of short duration, but who 
SUccessfully fostered the development ofother French serialists such as Michel 
Phillipot. 

Afurther contribution to the distinctive mix of creative possibilities offered 
by Paris in the early 195os Was Pierre Schaefters Groupe de Recherche de 
Mnusique Concrete (GRMC). Schaeffer, although the son of musicians, was a 
polymath and radio technician who, in 1942, had participated in the establish- 
ment of Radiodiffusion Francaisexs experimental Club (later Studio) d?Essai. 
Although equipped only with disc recordings, he there began experimenting 
with creating structures from recorded soundsornoiseinaprojected Sy7t 加 poxie 
des biks: an approach greatly facilitated in the immediate post-war years by 
the introduction of magnetic tape. A series of "Etudes produced in 1948 led 
to the SbpoNie 妨 oU7 201 Ho7te Se of 19go, produced in collaboration with 
Pierre Henry,and to theestablishmentin 195l oftheGRMC. Schaefterleftthe 
GRMCinthechargeofHenriin 1953,intentupon otherbroadcasting projects， 
butreturned in 1958 to reform the Groupe (now “de Recherches Musicales”, or 
GRM) with Macheand Ferrari.The emphasis oftheGRMC/GRM upon devel- 
oping a disciplined attention to the qualities of complex sound - considered 
independently of its source or of its acoustic analysis - was, throughout the 
195os, to provide an important couUnter-balance to the concept of "composed” 
Sound being developed contemporaneously at the Cologne studios by Eimert 
and Stockhausen. 

ThatParis could stillfulfilatleastpartofitstraditional roleasan international 
magnet is evident ffom the career of Iannis Xenakis. Escaping from the threat 
of death for his activities in the Greek Resistance, Xenakis settled in Paris in 
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1947, where he found encouragement and support 人 fom Messiaen (as Well as 
Working as assistant to the architect Le Corbusier). But it is a testimony to 
the uncertain Support offered to new composition by the Parisian orchestral 
establishment after Desormiere?s retirement that the series of extraordinary 
“Stochastic” orchestral works that he produced there during the 19gos, whose 
“clouds of musical particles were calculated by aspects of probability theory， 
were taken up not by French conductors,but by Rosbaud at Donaueschingen 
(Metastasis, 1955) and Scherchen at Munich (Pit 妨 obpyaRta, 1957). 

IfParis could no longer regard itselfasthe self-evident centre ofthe Western 
cultural world, this was in part due to the rise of a formidable rival. Both the 
Eastand West Coasts ofthe United States had benefited substantially from the 
inflow ofimmigrant musicians during the 193os, but when it came to ofitering 
a Sustained challenge to Paris, it was New York that established an unassail- 
able position. Such pillars of the European avant-garde as the radio stations 
and the musical summer schools and festivals played little part in this devel- 
opment. Instead，like nineteenth-century Paris，New York was sufficiently 
rich and sophisticated to Support - even 让 with crumbs from the table of the 
artistic establishment - a provocative bohemian fringe, loosely but amiably 
focused upon John Cage. Central to the achievements of Cage, Earle Brown， 
and Morton Feldman was the stimulus provided by the New York school of 
abstractpainters.Although'Abstract Expressionism? (a term coined bythe Ne 
Zo7eerartcritic, Robert Coates,in 1945)has undoubted evocative Power when 
applied to painters such as Jackson Pollock and Willem de Kooning, it is of 
little help in grasping the aspirations ofthis group ofcomposers. On the other 
hand, such alternative labels as 人 A]]-Over and "Field: art do convey with some 
Precision the determination of Feldman and Christian Wolff to create quiet， 
abstract Structures that provided a drastic corrective to the emotional mas- 
turbation of the symphony concert. (A similar mission was taken up - 让 with 
Somewhat different technical means - by Aldo Clementi in Italy at the start of 
the 196os.) 

The fact that the canvases ofthe New York school bore so vividly the traces 
of the bodily actions that made them seemed to provoke an inverse reaction 
in the New York composers: they began to make graphic scores that would 
provokethehuman body into performance. Morton Feldman was first into the 
field with the Projectoms series (1951-2), butthen retreated to precise notation， 
leaving Earle Brown, ffom Deceper 7952 on to map out its potential over the 
next decade. Graphic scores were one of many means employed by the New 
Yorkers to challenge the metaphysical notion ofthe musical "workes, conceived 
andnotated in solitudebyacomposer,andreproduced with deferential fidejlity 
bythe concert-hall performer. Cagehimselfwas anatural performer- one who， 
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likeOscarWilde,sawlittle pointin exaggerating theboundary betweenartand 
life. Healsounderstood verywell howto drawaperformance from others sim- 
jlarly gifted, like David Tudor and in due course Cathy Berberian. In effect， 
he resurrected an honourable but atrophied tradition: the composer sets up a 
performance Situation with a few discrete indications,and then trusts the per- 
former to perform. Dismissed as "neo-Dada: when first he impinged upon the 
Germanic musical world, Cage;s Zen prescriptions nonetheless undermined 
the mystique ofcomposition with such serene affability that it has never quite 
recovered. 

NewYorkalso possessed,either withinthefiveboroughsorlinkedbyawider 
East Coast network, a group ofuniversities that saw it as one of their tasks to 
Protectthe moreintellectuallyrigorousformsofmusicalexperiment.Although 
byno meansatypical'academic composer,ElliottCartertaughtatthe Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore (1946-8), at Columbia University (1948-5o), and at 
Queens College, New York (1955-6). VVhereas the avant-gardes on both sides 
ofthe Atlanticnourished themselves on mutual response and exchange, Carter 
remained very much his own man. His studies with Nadia Boulanger in Paris 
before the war had given him firm roots in the modernist mainstream, so that 
he was not greatly eXercised by attempts to assert an American "alternative? 
to the European tradition. But the solutions that he developed from the First 
String Quartet(195o-1) on testified to ahighly individual sense ofinstrumen- 
tal "dramaturgy. Untrammelled by the developing post-VWebernian consensus 
of his European contemporaries, he developed means to achieve the simulta- 
neous articulation of metrically distinct layers into a meticulously organized 
Superabundance that would have given pleasure to the mentor of his teenage 
years, Charles Ives. His major works ofthe period - the Sonata forflute,oboe， 
cello, and harpsichord (1952), the orchestral Variations (1954-5), the String 
Quartet no. 2 (1959), and the Double Concerto for harpsichord, piano, and 
two chamber orchestras (1961) - Were achievements so distinctive as to gain 
widespread applause, though little direct imitation. 

Moreconsistentlydevotedto theacademicenvironmentvwas Milton Babbitt, 
working at Princeton. During the war he had consolidated his systematic 
approach to pitch-set theory; now he sought to extend the serial principle 
to other parameters. The difficulties in achieving performed precision in these 
matters drew him towards the realization ofhis ideas by computer. He spent 
much time in the mid-19gos exploring the potential of RCA:s Mark II synthe- 
Sizerin NewYork,butbeganproducingcompletecompositionsforthemedium 
only in the early 196os. Babbitt and Roger Sessions meanwhile joined forces 
with Luening and Ussachevsky from 1959, to form the Columbia/Princeton 
Electronic Centre. Nor were East Coast academics alone in their curiosity 
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regarding electronic resources. Cage and his collaborators devoted a good deal 
of energy to stockpiling sound materials at Louis and Bebe Barron2s Private 
studio in Greenwich Village.Amontage ofthese,assembled by Cage according 
tothe dictates oftheIChingandfunded bythearchitectPaulWilliams,became 
Taos Mix (1952), Cage?s first electronic work. 

The sense ofcultural topography established bythese centres of activity was 
not,ofcourse,exclusive.ButthoseoutsidetheambitofParis,NewYork,Milan， 
and 'the marvellous German radio stations (as Nono called them) often had to 
endure aremarkable degree of isolation and miscomprehension; the stoic per- 
SeveranceofElisabeth LutyensinEnglandisacasein point. Forthose obligedto 
earn theirliving elsewhere -like,for instance,Goeyvaerts and Henri Pousseur 
in Belgium - the existence of an international gathering of fellow musicians 
at Darmstadt each year became a vital source of stimulus. The 'international”， 
however, only became truly global towards the end of the 195gos, as Japanese 
musicians began to make their mark. Ever since the war, they had resumed 
their scrutiny of Western developments.Yoritsune Matsudairas highly indi- 
vidual synthesis ofIaqyalx and serialism captured attention early in the 195os 
through the offices ofthe International Society for Contemporary Music, and 
this led to a series of commissions: ffom Darmstadt in 1957 (CaD), and from 
the Siidwestfunk in 196o. Toru Takemitsu?sRezyie1i (1957) similarly attracted 
widespreadattention.ThedrawingofJapan intotheinternational network was 
confirmed when, in 1958, Matsudaira himself came to Darmstadt to Speak on 
Japanese music. The avant-garde was rapidly acquiring a third capital: Tokyo. 


Aesthetics and technique: Boulez vs. Cage 


Looking back, it may appear that the agenda for much of what followed in 
the 195gos was Set notat Darmstadt, but by the encounters between 1949 and 
1952 between John Cage and Pierre Boulez. Although of differing ages (Cage 
was thirteen years older), each was in the process of defining a unique artistic 
Profile that was to provide a continuous source of challenge to those around 
them. Setting those profiles side by side may therefore provide a frame for the 
concerns of the later 1950s. 

When Boulez arrived in German-occupied Paris in 1943 at the age of 
eighteen, he threwhimselfinto arapid and definitive assimilation ofthe mod- 
ernist aesthetic in music, poetry, and painting. In 1944 he entered Messiaen?s 
advancedharmony class atthe Conservatoire,butalso joinedthe private analy- 
Sis seminars to which Messiaenadmitted his more promising students, delving 
into Debussy, early Schoenberg, and Stravinsky?s Rite of Sbpji9. In 1945 he 
attended a Private performance of Schoenberg's Wind Quintet conducted by 
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Rene Leibowitz. Fascinated, he and other members of Messiaen?s class subse- 
quently asked Leibowitz for further insight into how the work was written 
Leibowitz was happy to respond: as well as expounding general serial princi- 
ples,he analysed forthem Weberns Symphony, op. 21, ofwhich Boulez made 
his own score (printed copies being unavailable). Intensely responsive to liter- 
ature, he threw himselfinto the poetry of Rimbaud, Mallarme, and Char, into 
Artaud and Joyce, and into the painting of Klee. 

Bytheageoftwenty-onethefoundations ofan aestheticand technical frame- 
WwWork of formidable inner consistency were in place, and in a first great SPUIt 
of creative energy from 1946 through to the early 195os, Boulez explored the 
Potential ofthis newterrain. Itsfirstfruits included the pithy, violent Sonatine 
forflute and piano (1946), whose serial manipulations are still sufficiently tra- 
ditional to be easily analysed by the curious. But by the epoch-making Second 
Sonata for piano of 1948, such straightforward procedures had dived beneath 
a ferociously dense musical surface. Dodecaphonic note rows had given place 
to a cellular proliferation rooted in the serial principle, but not mechanically 
replicating it.ThatBoulez was conscious even atthis earlystagein his careerof 
having arrived ata complete technical and poetic vision - of sufficient author- 
ity that his task for many years thereafter was to puthis energies as composer 
and conductor at its service - may be guessed at from the concluding words of 
his 1947 setting (Subsequently much revised) of ReneE Char?s Ze ViSage 2bti01. 
Boulez?s choice of texts is never casual, and this one reads like a warning to the 
World: 


Dans la stupeur de Pair ou souvrent mes allkes 
Letemps emondera peua peu mon visage， 

Comme un cheval sans fin dans un ljabour aigri. 
EEcartez-vous de moi qui patiente sans bouche.9 


Stepping rapidly beyond any remnant of Schoenberg?s postBrahmsian, pan- 
thematic view of the serial principle, which in his hands had metamorphosed 
into a subcutaneous generator of radical “difference”, Boulez had in his grasp 
the technical means to create a music that Set its face against the infantilistic 
pleasures of repetition. Repeating the familiar had long been anathema to the 
radical aesthetic tradition given voice by Baudelaire and Rimbaud. But as the 
post-war generation Understood with desolate clarity, intuitive attempts at 
novelty (such as thosefavoured bythe surrealisttradition) seemed fated merely 
to reiterate negatively what was to hand. The creative imagination therefore 
needed to exist in tension with something that was experienced as alien, as 


9 “In the stuporous air where my paths open up / Bit by bit, time will de-husk my 包 ce, / Like a horse 
harshly, endlessly ploughing./ Move aside from me: taciturn, TIbide my time.” 
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counter-intuitive. Setting up amaze of serial games that compelled one to take 
constantleaps intounknownterritory-tofindawayoflivingwithandthrough 
theunfamiliar -was the means to thisend. From this standpoint, Schoenberg?”s 
own obsession with guaranteeingthe'“organic'" integrity ofthe post-tonal work 
appeared as an anachronism, a regression 位 om the fine leap into the dark of 
his expressionistatonal masterpieces - and yeb despite himself, he had offered 
the post-war generation the seeds ofa new creative Praxis. 

The complex and assertive thrust into Unknown territory that was Ze VS4Ie 
Na2btiaL proved, despite repeated revisions, dauntingly difficultto perform. But 
Boulez?s next engagement with Char?s poetry, Ze Soleil des eaUx (1948)，had 
an easier career. Derived from the music that he wrote for a radio broadcast 
of Chars play, it combined the wry charm (not a characteristic frequently 
evidenced by Boulez”s music) of "Complainte du lkzard amoureux? with the 
entirely characteristic power of 'La sorgue”. Plainly,， Boulez was not aiming 
at a post-VWebernian pastorale: the poems exert their power as psychological 
metaphors (of'impossible"loveand Nietzschean will respectively),and as such 
are given the same meticulously sensitive attention that he was suUbsequently 
to devote to his final Char cycle, and to Mallarme. 

Ifthe serial musical work was 'a universe in constantexpansion>,the musical 
Workshop on the contrary demanded a clear sense of limits, and in particu- 
lar ofthe limits beyond which the serial Principle becomes a parody of itself. 
The necessity of finding out by experience where the limits lay became clear 
to Boulez while he was working on his Zz?xe for string quartet (1948-9) - 
particularly on its last movement, where the experiments contemporaneously 
pursued by Messiaen in his WModes de yaLez1s et dttelsitEs fused with Boulez?s 
Own analyses of Webern to point a path towards the necessary experiment of 
total serialism. This experiment was accomplished in 1951-2 With the com- 
Position of Popppozie X and Stxctyes 14 for two pianos, the latter being a 
walk into the pan-serial wilderness that Boulez had thought to call (borrow- 
ing a title from Paul Klee) SAt the Edge of Fruitful Land”. From there，he 
could return - confident ofwhat it felt like to assent to the minimalization of 
choice within the compositional process - to afinely judged balance between 
the generative power of the serial principle and the composers obligation 
to take creative reSsponsibility through choice, as was in effect achieved by 
StyUCt1ES 10. 

Even more persuasive in this regard was his third Char cycle, Ze Mi01te4U SG11S 
M4 苞 e(1953-5).Builtfromthreeinterpenetrating cycles,oftwo,three,andfour 
movements respectively, each of them proposing settings and commentaries 
upon a poem of exceptionally compact density, Ze Majteal quickly established 
itself as one of the key works of the 195gos avant-garde: in part because of its 
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taut, athjletic vigour, but also because it inhabited an arresting and distinctive 
Sound-world. The ensemble of alto flute, xylorimba, vibraphone, percussion 
(much ofitmetallic,guitar,viola,and contralto createdan amalgam ofBoulez?s 
favoured non-VWestern sound-types: the resonances not merely of South-East 
Asian gamelan, but ofAfrican hammered wood.Thus might Boulez attemptto 
keep himself“violent and friend to the bees ofthe horizon2?.19 

John Cage's early career lies outside the scope ofthis chapter.!2 But in 1946 
he had started work on his Sompatas QU4 Taterludes for prepared piano (and also 
enrolled in Daisetz Suzukis class in Zen Buddhism at Columbia University); 
the work crowned a decade ofexperiment with percussive sound within fixed， 
additive rhythmic frames. The success of its first performance in New York in 
1949 prompted the Guggenheim Foundation to offer Cagea bursary for work 
abroad. Cage went to Paris, and at the suggestion of Virgil Thomson, called 
upon Boulez. The two, no doubt guided by the attraction ofopposites, Struck 
upafriendship: Boulez organised a private, but well-attended, performance of 
Sozatas OU14 Tterlihdes atthe house ofhis patron, Suzanne Tezenas, while Cage 
helped encourage several of Boulezys most important scores into print, includ- 
ing, crucially,the Second Sonata. They keptup a correspondencel after Cage?s 
return to NewYork,in which Boulez detailed his move tovwards total serialism， 
while Cageadvancedalong his chosen path with WaysicofCHpaxges(1951). In this 
WwWork,the properties ofeach individual note were determined by charts derived 
from the I Ching, navigated by tossing a coin; the element over which Cage 
chose to assert compositional control was the constant modification oftempo 
within a given number of bars. 

Thereafter, Cage found increasing fulfilment in harnessing the reverential 
attention traditional within the concert hall to the task of opening oneself to 
chance events. He found a sympathetic milieu for his ideas not only amongst 
theyounger composers-Morton Feldman, Earle Brown,and Christian Wol 储 - 
who gravitated to him in NewYorkatthe startofthe 195gos,butalsoamongthe 
younger generation of New York painters, notably Robert Rauschenberg and 
Jasper Johns. His partnership with the dancer Merce Cunningham, exploring 
how sound and movement might coexist without undue mutual determina- 
tion, led him towards the multimedia events subsequently to be labelled "hap- 
penings, of which the first took place in 1952 at Black Mountain College, a 
radical artsummer school in North Carolina. (Rauschenberg, who studied at 
Black Mountain, became an important collaborator in the Cage-Cunningham 


10 RenE Char, Za so1gxe, ffrom Ze soleildes eaxx. 

11 See David Nicholls chapter in the present volume (chapter 8). 

12 Jean-Jacques Nattiez (ed.).， THe Boxlez-Cage Comesjoxzdexce (tr Robert Samuels)，Cambridge， 
1993 
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performances.) That same summer, Cage also prevailed upon David Tudor to 
Play Boulez?s Second Piano Sonata at Black Mountain; in consequence, when 
Boulez visited New York in the autumn as music director for the Compagnie 
Renault-Barrault, his name was already well known in Abstract EXpressionist 
circles,and drew many ofthe New York painters to his concerts， 

Theenthusiastic response of Abstract Expressionists to the intense textures 
of the Second Sonata provides pause for thought concerning the differing 
reception and patronage of avant-garde painting and music. We have already 
noted that the serial machinations governing the Sonata lie well below its 
ferocioussurface.Thiswilltroubleonlythe scholarlyanalyst:whatis important 
about the serial '*principle" (which is, in practice, reinvented work by worlo is 
that it allows the generation of fresh, unpredictable musical material in such 
abundance- like paintthrownby Pollock across a canvas - that composers can 
address themselves to accommodating its provocations within thelargerscale. 
As Boulez?s Sonata demonstrated, working onabigtime-scale,and concerning 
oneself with global densities and rarefactions，gestural agglomerations, and 
frozen refusals of the same, is perceptually more challenging and disorienting 
than are the equivalents in the large-scale paintings that were being produced 
COntemporaneously by New York”"s Abstract Expressionists. When working 
inside one ofhis huge canvases laid out on thefloor, Pollock was undoubtedly 
as fervently absorbed by the global challenges of its developing Structure as 
was Boulez amidst his serial charts. But while the perceivers eye can travel to 
and fro 'all over theaggressive turmoil ofa Pollock canvas without any threat 
to SuUbjective temporal continuity, the same is not the case when listening to 
Boulez: the ear is sweptalong without being able to recuperate and integrate. 
And although much criticized for being “merely” the cumulative consequence 
ofa long series ofactions,each responding to theaggregate ofthose previously 
performed, Pollock?s canvases bore the static traces ofa real body”s dynamism. 
Bycontrast Boulez -and in due course other vivid, gestural composers such as 
the Stockhausen ofthe mid-19gos,andthen Berio - seemed to be inventing,by 
techniques that were reputed by non-practitioners to be coldly mathematical， 
imaginary bodies given over to violently eroticand/or aggressive action. Such 
disconcerting disparities marka dividing ofthe ways for new painting and new 
music during the second half of the century: the New York painters of the 
1950S established for themselves a degree of financial success, and a tradition 
of patronage, that European composers could only envy, 

While in New York,， Boulez wrote an article for Nem Yo Perail TOWLe 
hailing Webern as ' 太 e threshold to the music of the fture”. In his review of 
a coOncert that included Strxctoyes TI4 and Tc, the Nem 芭 太 Ttes critic, Arthur 
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Berger,counteredthatBoulezappearedtohavelearntjlittlefrfomhisproclaimed 
model as far as control of texture and nuance Were concerned. In retrospect， 
Boulez would probably have agreed - at least as regards the experiments of 
StUctlyes 104. But the observation points up a basic difference between what 
New York musicians were learning from Webern, and what European "post- 
Webernians found iluminating. Morton Feldman and Christian Volff were 
both deeply responsive to the spare sensitivity of Webernys sound-world. But 
Feldman in particular was quite uninterested in serial dogma, and insisted 
that he had otherwise learnt more from the New York painters. Accordingly， 
he went on to produce throughout the 19gos numbered sequences of works 
With pointedly abstract titles - "Projections”，JIntersection?, "Extensions" ,and 
“Durations”. 

Bythetime thathis 1952 trip to NewYork came to anend, Boulez could see 
Plainly that the chance-welcoming, painterly atmosphere that prevailed there 
ran COUnter to his own artistic convictions. In effect， Cage and Boulez had 
crossed paths at the one stage where, as well as finding a certain relish in each 
others company, they could take a bemused interest in each others creative 
COncerns: StrUCtl1esTI04and MUSicorCHpalgeswereas musically close as they were 
ever to come. Although Boulez understood the implications and motivations 
of Cages position,he sethis face squarely against the worship of'raw” chance. 
From then on, his correspondence with Cage ceased, and the infiltration of 
Cagean influence into the European avant-garde was met with the Stringent 
polemics of which Boulez was so efifective a Practitioner. 


Children of Darmstadt: Nono and Stockhausen 


At different periods, Boulez and Cage exercised a profound impact on those 
who made the pilgrimage to Darmstadt each summer, but their careers devel- 
oped independently ofthe summer school. Such was notthe casefor the other 
two centralfigures ofthe mid-19gosavant-garde, Nono and Stockhausen. For 
each, Darmstadt was an essential Springboard, and a frequent battleground. 
It was Nono who coined the optimistic but deceptive phrase “the Darmstadt 
SchoobD; ironically, it was also he who, in 196o, first felt obliged to abandon 
Darmstadt to its own devices - OFr perhaps more accurately to Stockhausen， 
who for many years to come treated it as a personal fiefdom . 

If Boulez absorbed, stepped beyond, and discarded with almost contemp- 
tuous Speed the precepts of his Conservatoire training，the early career of 
Luigi Nono seemed instead to demonstrate that one could make one”s mark 
within Germany"s "New Music” with remarkably little conventional training. 
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The grandson of a painter，caught up throughout his teenage years in the 
diffused and unfocused cultural enthusiasms of an affluent Venetian family， 
Nono began to develop a technical curiosity only in 1944,， when his 人 包 ther 
asked the head oftheVenice Conservatory, Gianfranco Malipiero, to advise his 
twenty-year-old son on the improvement of his rudimentary musical know]- 
edge. Even then, two further years Were to pass before Nono finally resolved 
to gain a real technical grasp by studying Hindemith>s Uste7ye1SWUG 712701501， 
andwasreferredbyMalipierotoBruno Maderna.ThechancetoplayPygmalion 
evidently intrigued Maderna: he took the twenty-two-year-old under his 
wing. But rather than guide him through the Vi cxUii5 of theoretical coun- 
terpoint and harmony, Maderna instead co-opted him as research assistant as 
he delved into renaissance musical publications in Venice”s Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana. Concurrently, he initiated him into the strangely congruent serial games 
of his own contemporaries. Nonozs first major work, the canonic variations 
on the series of Schoenberg's Ode 如 Naboleon (195o)，echoed this precip- 
itate double immersion. Another crucial influence in the four hectic years 
between starting serious musical study and first presenting his work in pub- 
lic at Darmstadt was Hermann Scherchen， who came to Venice in 1948 to 
give a conducting course. On Malipieros advice both Maderna and Nono 
attended - and as was his habit' Nono threvw himself into a devoted infor- 
mal discipleship, following Scherchen around Europe from one concert to 
the next. 

Nono's very lack of "Conservatoire" values gave him a free-ranging open- 
ness to other influences. In Scherchen?s conducting class there was a Brazilian 
composer, Eunice Catunda,who opened further newhorizons; she introduced 
him to the poetry of Lorca,， but also - being half native Brazilian - to the 
rhythms and songs of the Mato Grosso. Despite his introductory HAo7zN4ge 
to Schoenberg, the works by which Nono was to capture the attention of 
Darmstadt were rooted in this exotic repertoire. Polijoxzica-Mozodia-Ritbylica， 
with which Nono confirmed his emergent status in 1951，was based upon 
melodicmodules taken from a ceremonial Brazilian song to the goddess ofthe 
sea(andnotaswas commonlysupposedatthetime,thefirstfruits ofan earnest 
devotion to Webern).TheEbjpita1oaFederico GaxciaZoxcaof1952-theyearthat 
Nono and Maderna enrolled in the Communist Party - returned to the same 
SouUrce,adding to its second partBazdie7a yo0ss4a (The Red Flag), treated in simi- 
lar fashion.The pitch material ofthese works is calculatedly limited, and never 
dodecaphonic. Finding his own response to the "problems of rhythm? whose 
solution also seemed, in their profoundly different ways,imperative to Boulez 
and Cage,Nono was above all concerned with the superposition of borrowed 
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rhythmic modules. That determination to create anew from found mate- 
rial, which Nono likened to his studies of fifteenth-century procedures with 
Maderna, again manifested itself in Za Victozye de Cxemlica, where every aspect 
ofthe material derives ffom 7Z22ztemaatozale,althoughthesongisnever directly 
quoted.13 

Even at this early stage, Nono seemed blessed with that uncanny talent 
thatfinds vivid artistic Potential in the technically "unsophisticated. Nothing 
could be further from Boulezs meticulous serial complexities than this jug- 
gling with fragments ofbeloved objects, musical and literary. But in their raw 
enthusiasm, the results captured the German imagination (to which intensity 
ofconviction untroubled by doubts as to its proprietywas as seductive as it was 
hard to achieve). Much ofNono?s subsequent work ofthe 195os, starting With 
JioNti, used as its pitch basis the all-interval series generated by alternating 
between chromatic scales that progress Upward or downward from a pivotal 
Pitch: notb therefore, an idiosyncratic，pre-composed germ-cell ffom which 
grew the characteristics of a particular work, but a raw pitch “materiab upon 
which the aesthetic needs ofthe moment could be stamped. 

Nonohad thehabitofproducing achain ofrelated works,andthen abruptly 
changing direction. CaNti bey tedici and 7pcopti (1955), both of them purely 
instrumental,interrogated thespareexpressive weightofindividual notes. But 
they were followed by a series of major choral works: J1 cutto sosjeso (1955-6)， 
Zateaeicomtbag1pa(1957), Co1i ii Didope (1958), and Sa dolce 如 ceye (196o0). 
All set texts of central importance for Nono: the letters of young Resistance 
fighters 包 cing execution in 7 caNto S0sjeso, the austere beauty of Ungarettis 
poetry in the Cow di Didoxe, and Cesare Pavese's stringent honesty about the 
Partisan fightagainstfascism. Yet these texts were splitup,syllablebysyllable,， 
and passed from voice tovoice.VWhatin principleresults is deliveryofthe poem 
byasingle,collectivevoice(exceptinthatportionofZate7yaecombug1i0where 
two texts are articulated simultaneously). But the bourgeois ideal of shared 
choral affirmation ofcardinal texts dependeduponachoirbeingableto deliver 
them with conviction -~ which even professional choirs found desperately hard 
in the post-Webernian idiom. Boulez had quickly grasped the problem, and 
Save for the high ideals of his 1952 reworking of Ze Vis4age MUbptial (and the 
cautious pragmatism of his 1958 reworking of Ze Solet des eaxx) relied upon 
the highly skilled female soloists to whom much of the best vocal writing of 
this generation went. Nono, too, developed afine understanding ofthe lyrical 
Potential of the female voice, but his burning conviction that the remaking 


13 Cf. the interview between Nono and Enzo Restagno, in Restagno (ed.), Noxzo, Turin, 1987. 
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of social relations and of artistic praxis went hand in hand obliged him to 
continue the struggle with the 'collective" idiom of choral writing up to 196o0， 
before turning to the more practical but- however vivid the voices recorded - 
more impersonal medium ofthe tape collage. 

In 196o, the director of the Venice Biennale, Mario Labroca, took the bold 
Step of inviting Nono to take on that other grand institution of middle-class 
cultural ideals, the opera house, into which no other mempber of the post- 
war avant-garde had yet ventured without first modifying the more radical 
componentsoftheirmusicallanguage(ashad,forinstance,HansVWernerHenze 
orGiselherKlebe).LikeNonoschoral works,7iztoleratz4a796o(196o-1l)is now 
awWorkhonouredmorebycriticalreferencethan byperformance,butatthetime 
itopened new perspectives-andawakened old memories. EnthusedbyAngelo 
Ripellino?rsstudies ofthe theatrical experiments ofrevolutionary Russia, Nono 
fashioned a string of contemporary images into a rudimentary plot: a migrant 
WwWorker longs to return home, but is surrounded by the capitalist exploitation 
of natural resources, in this instance a dammed river that bursts its banks 
and carries all before it in an apocalyptic finale. Nonoys favoured materials - 
aggressive blocks of sound, spare pointillist textures, and impassioned solo 
lines- werethrownintoavigorous mix with abstractprojectionsbyhis painter 
friend, Emilio Vedova. This raw, rhetorical demonstration of how one might 
achieveamilitant music theatre was notlostonayounger generation -notably 
Giacomo Manzoni，who was to keep alive for another decade the ideal of a 
Post-war music theatre bearing contemporary Witness. 

Ifduring the early 195os it was widely held that the most continously chal- 
lenging figure among the European avant-garde was Boulez, by the latter 
half ofthe decade that honour had passed in many eyes to Stockhausen. The 
extraordinary fertility of Stockhausen?s imagination, which made ofeach new 
WwWorkatechnical projectbreaking into unexplored territory, meantthatno one 
could afford to ignore him; most were Prepared to discount the showman-like 
Propensity to astonish, and the as yetinfrequentlapses into kitsch that were in 
due course to alienate the more fastidious of his contemporaries. His studies 
With Messiaen, and his contacts with Boulez in Paris, had prompted him to 
Step beyond the isolated points of K7exzsjpiel to the more fluid, vivid idiom 
of Koptra-PWLRt (1952-3)，his first published score. Returning to Cologne， 
he threw himself over the next three years into producing intensive “Studies” 
within two favoured media: piano and electronics. The Cologne Studio at 
the Westdeutscher Rundfunk, under the direction of Herbert Eimert offered 
Stockhausen the chance to explore meticulous control, building up sounds 
from sine tones. At first the seductions seemed twofold: on the one hand the 
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Promise of "new sounds”,and on the other the possibility ofexact articulation 
of serial structures that defied exact performance. In fact，neither of these 
Proved to be the central strength ofthenewmedium. Itwas when Stockhausen 
Worked with electronic manipulation of the pre-recorded voice that he Pro- 
duced the first uncontested masterpiece of the new medium: Cesag de7 
Jlglge(1955)which,with itsfive spatially separated one-tracktapes,marked 
outanewease in dynamizing acoustic space thathas remained one ofthe gen- 
uine strengths ofelectronicresources.Theextentto which therecordedhuman 
voice compensated forthelackofa physically presentperformer was confirmed 
When Luciano Berio entered the field, elaborating upon Cathy Berberian2s 
recorded voice in Omaggio 4 1oyce (1958) and Visaqge (1961). 

The other solution to the "impersonal loudspeaker was to explore interac- 
tions between taped sound and live performance. We have seen that Bruno 
Maderna had first explored this territory with Mzsica SU de dle151011 of 
1952.14 Butsuddenly in the late 19gos everyone returned to the fray. PousseuT 
established a dialogue between three orchestral groups and tape in RRziesS 
(1958-9); Berio explored a continuum between live sound and progressive 
transformations on tape in Dipeyexces (1958-9). Stockhausen?s competitive 
Spirit was Unleashed: KoztaRte (1959-6o) for electronic sound from four 
Speakers，piano, and percussion was a vivid chain of sonic “moments: that 
explored an encyclopedic variety of responses between electronic and live 
Sound. 

In 1954, Strobel invited Cage and Tudor to appear at the Donaueschingen 
Festival, where their performances Were angrily denounced as childish neo- 
Dada. However, they also called in to Cologne to Show Stockhausen some 
of the work of the New York school. Stockhausen was fascinated, and was 
人 om then on to make himself a bridgehead for the Cage group, encourag- 
ing Steinecke to invite first Tudor in 1956, and eventually Cage himself in 
1958, into the citadel of Darmstadt. The first fruits of their contact were the 
Kaviersticple V-X (1954-5) in which, responding to Tudors encouragement， 
Stockhausen relaxed the almost impossible demands of constantly differenti- 
ated serial dynamicsintoamoreperformer-friendlyidiom. From then on,aflat- 
tered Tudor performed Stockhausen and, with few exceptions,abstained from 
Boulez. Stockhausen proposed a further piano piece to Tudor at Darmstadt 
in 1956, one that would involve the performer to an Unprecedented degree. 
KavierstWcRXIwasasinglelargesheetofpaperon which were set outnineteen 


14 Recomposed in 1958 as more convincing technical possibilities became available; cf Mario Baroni 
and Rossana Dalmonte (eds.), B7z0t0 Mademta: DocWte1t Milan, 1985, p. 205. 
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musical fragments to be played in any order, each conditioning the interpre- 
tation of whichever was played next. Such para-Cagean latitudes were to be 
greatly enlarged upon in the next decade - though it would seem that this 
exXperiment was conducted without detailed knowledge of pre-existing exam- 
ples ffom New York. Boulez, who had already begun to explore the possibil- 
ity of alternative performance routes through a fixed conceptual structure in 
his plans for the Third Piano Sonata, expressed dismay at such compositional 
Vagaries. 

But between 1955 and 1957, Stockhausen was also engaged in a far more 
Sophisticated adventure: the simultaneous articulation ofdifferentmovements 
through time.Thefirstofthese,thevivid Czzxbpbjez(1955-7),expandeduponthe 
dynamization ofacoustic space explored in Cesalg der 719Uge by dividing an 
orchestra into three dialoguing ensembles positioned around the auditorium， 
each with aconductorto guidethem through their own setofserialized tempi. 
Thesecond,Zeztbxtasse(1956)forwoodwindquintetyoscillates between'groups” 
Strictly coordinatedbyaconductor,and others determinedbywhataperformer 
cancomfortablyexecuteinonebreath-adialecticusuallybroughttoresolution 
in the rehearsal room, rather than made a generator of musical structure. BuUt 
drawing artistic conclusions from rethinking the materials and praxes of music 
wasrapidly becoming central to thefascination that Stockhausen exertedupon 
his fellow musicians. In 1957, he held Darmstadt in his thrall by propounding 
a'unified; theory of musical sound, seeking to develop the consequences of 
the (acoustically unquestionable) fact that the principal musical parameters - 
pitch, rhythm,timbre - can all be viewed as patterned manifestations ofpulsed 
energy.2 (Boulez was not slow to point out that the ear did not tell the same 
Story as did the theorizing brain.) 

But for Stockhausen，the attractions of the New York school remained 
formidable. Earle Brown, who had first come to Darmstadtin 1957 and whose 
Foxy syste1swWereplayedtherebyTudorand Cagein 1958,hadbeen developing 
graphic scores for five years; inspired by Calders mobiles, he had also begun 
to experiment with "open formy: from Tezty-jiye Paqges (1953) on. Such issues 
now Set Stockhausen upon nevw paths. In 1959 he produced the graphic Zis 
and the eminently “open Rejaz, and backed up his new enthusiasms with a 
Series of lectures. In 196o he sent from his mountain retreat at Paspels (where 
he was working on Camb alecture on Ambiguous Form>,16 to be performed 
Cage by Heinz-Klaus Metzger, who was proffered specific points of licence 
at Which he might interpolate his own comments, sarcastic Or otherwise, put 


15 Karlheinz Stockhausen，“Sprache und Musik?，PDaz1ls 刀 dtey Beitbige ZU Nexel MU5iR 1 (1958)， 


PP. 57-81. 
16 Karlheinz Stockhausen, "Vieldeutige Form>, in Texte ZU17 MHz 大 下 Cologne, 1964, PP. 245-61. 
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Was instructed to Sound gongs or tam-tams as he reverted to Stockhausen?s 
text. It was an apt prelude to the new decade. 


Choice vs. chance 


For pan-serialism, 1955 was ayear of critical review. Boulez had already caused 
Some dismay by his attacks on the "lunatic sterility” and aural dryness of those 
Seduced into imitating Stxctyes 14 too jiterally.!7 Post-Webernian ortho- 
doxy now gained a theoretical reservoir through the new journal Die Reipe， 
which printed the most significant discussions presented at Darmstadt. BULt 
it was from Xenakis, in an essay published the same year in Scherchen>s new 
GrayEs0Ne1 BUNtte that it received its most penetrating critique to date. As 
Xenakisobserved,atotallyserialized polyphony'hasasits macroscopiceffectan 
uncalculated and unforeseeable dispersion ofsounds over the complete extent 
ofthesonicspectrum>.18 Ifinstead onetriedtoextend theserial principletothe 
generation of large-scale perspectives (Control of comparative density and so 
forth),ittended to confound the cogency ofthe serial interactions required for 
the generation ofindividual notes. Xenakis, however, was a student of mathe- 
matical probability,and so could pithily assertthat'le hasard se calcule:(chance 
may be calculated) - an axiom which he put into aesthetic practice in the first 
ofhis stochasticorchestral works, Pitpojprapltd(1955-6),whereaseething cloud 
of musical atoms combine to generate a constantly shifting global shape. 
Behind both Boulez's creative mitigation ofthe extremities of total serialism 
and Xenakiss calculation of Stochastic processes lay a Stringent perception 
of aesthetic responsibility. They were surrounded by the attempts in many 
different fields to absorb the full intellectual and ideological implications of 
a universe and a human mind that appeared to be equally the products of 
chance. If it was still arbes task to “imitate nature”, then Boulez or Xenakis 
could indeed be deemed to be constructing a mimetic artefact that reflected 
the buzzing anarchy of natural contingency, whether in the mind or in the 
external world. Merely allowing contingency to invade the concert hall as an 
objectofcontemplation was too passiveand complacenta path,however. Ifthe 
inwardness dear to the Western tradition was not to be devalued once it was 
Viewed as the product of chance, then the composer was obliged to produce， 
by an act of will, a simulacrum of contingency to which - being mediated bya 
human mind - the listener could actively assent and make his or her own. 


17 Boulez， "Recherches maintenant (1954)， in StocRtzRiGS .ol CN 4bj7ezticesH 示 , pp. 15-19. Cf. also 
CoVe7SatiONS Wi Celestit Deliege, London, 1976, p. 64. 
18 Iannis Xenakis, "La crise de la musique serielle", Gyayesa1er BUGtter 1 (1955), pp. 2-4; p. 2. 
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Sowhen the Stockhausen-Tudorallianceallowed Cagean influences to infil- 
trate the European avant-garde，Boulez felt obliged to fight back. Tudors 
performanceand analysis ofparts ofWMzsicofChaxgesatDarmstadtin 1956 pro- 
Vvoked fierce argument between Boulez and Stockhausen. Boulez went away 
to prepare his response. The result, entitled Alea?,!9 had to be read outatthe 
1957Summerschoolby Heinz-Klaus Metzger(apractisedbearer ofprovocative 
tidings), since Boulez himself was il. It acknowledged the logic of searching 
outaform thatevades literal self-repetition ateach performance: Boulezs own 
Third Sonata aspired to demonstrate that, like a complex building, a musical 
form maybeastructurethrough which thereis more than oneroute.Butthose 
routes, like everything else in the work, must remain the fruit of conscious 
choice,even though the rigours ofsuch choice can prove extreme. As so often， 
Boulez seemed to be making daunting demands of his fellow musicians. The 
exceptionally acute combinatorial intuition, that allowed him to sense which 
moves within the multi-dimensional serial game would generate Vitality and 
immediacy,had servedhim well. Fewothers from the post-wargeneration Were 
COntent to work with Boulez;s painstaking rigour - but few others generated 
results ofsuch freshness and resilience over time. 

In 1958，Boulez was Scheduled to teach ten seminars on instrumental 
technique at Darmstadt，but preparations for Donaueschingen，where his 
highly experimental elaboration upon Henri Michaux?*s curse-poem Poesie 
box7 oVO1 was to be premiered, obliged him to cancel. Stockhausen could 
not resist the Opportunity: he persuaded Steinecke to invite Cage instead.29 
Cage, still raw from his unsympathetic reception at Donaueschingen in 1954， 
accepted with relish.The7exxtesse doxete oftheavant-gardeflocked to Darmstadt 
ineageranticipation,nordid Cagedisappoint.He deliveredthree characteristic 
lecture-compositions: the first placing Cagean dicta, carefully timed, into the 
Silences ofWMzxsic ofCHnaxgesi the second distancing himselfffom excessive obli- 
gation by deprecating Stockhausen?s timid embrace of chance in KUCvie7StcR 
XI; and the third, composed according to IChing Principles, combining 214 
questions, nineteen cigarettes Smoked with studied precision, and a hand- 
名 1] of quotations. With Tudor, he gave a piano-duo programme of works by 
the New York School. Walks in the woods yielded a variety of fungi, whose 
Preparation and cooking he demonstrated to Students with characteristic 
panache. 


19 Boulez, 'Alea" (1957), in StocRtaRil9s 太 oNt 0 47e11iCesp 协 , PP. 26-38. 
20 Joan Peyser, Boxlez, New York, 1976, p. 139. But it should be noted that acccounts differ: Trudu, Za 
'5Scxola 2 p. 125,n. 6, credits Maderna with the idea - a less piquant, but equally plausible, possibility. 
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The frore caused by these manifestations proved deeply seductive to 
Stockhausen,and deeplyalienating to Nono who, in introducing his composi- 
tion course that year, insisted in neo-Hegelian fashion that “we do notlive by 
chance,wedontdoanythingbychance?.2. Ratherlike Boulez twoyearsearlier， 
he went away to prepare his attack for the following year. When it came, the 
belligerent'“The Presence ofHistory in the MusicofToday”caused afinal, fero- 
cious rupture with Stockhausen - who was bynow advocating graphic scores， 
andencouraging the provocations ofez1zNt te7ibleslike Cornelius Cardewand 
Sylvano Bussotti. Nono was Unsparing: 


Itrequires too much courage and strength to look onexs own epoch in the face， 
and to take the decisions that it demands. It is much easier to hide oneys head 
in the sand: “Vere free because we have no will; we?re free because we?re dead; 
dead as stones . . . joking aside, we?re free because the blind-fold that covers 
OUr eyes Was put there by ourselves. 


And acknowledging the formidable interpretative panache of Severino 
Gazzelloniand DavidTudor,he derided thescores "sprouting like mushrooms” 
all around, whose notational experiments served only to incite these two Vir- 
tuosito improvise- thereby lending the composersa borrowed glory thatthey 
Scarcely merited.22 

Afurther remarkable maker ofperformances came to Darmstadt the follow- 
ing year to open Up nevw horizons by means ofanother of Cage>s performance 
vehicles. Cathy Berberian had caught Cage?s imagination with some “domestic 
clowningwhen he was in Milan to make Foztaza MixattheRAIstudio in 1958. 
Displaying extraordinary agility, she would leap precipitately from one vocal 
Style to another. Cage asked Berberian for appropriate texts, which he then 
fragmented and ordered, leaving her free to choose different types of vocal- 
ization for each strand ofthe work.23 Her performance ofthe resultant Score， 
47ia, at Darmstadt in 1959 liberated the imagination of many of the younger 
COmposers present for whom thevoice had notpreviously offered morethana 
人 llible dodecaphonic gelcaxzto. Now they were ffee to lend immediacy to their 
imaginings by incorporating anything and everything ofwhich the voice was 
capable. 

Those deeply entrenched in Adornian critical traditions reconciled them- 
Selves overtheensuing years to proliferating compositional licence by profess- 
ing to hear in it echoes of heroic Beckettian laughter in the face of the inner 
void. But Boulez knew Cage too well to be thus deceived. Characteristically， 


21 Luigi Nono, Ecxits, p. 355. 22 Ibid., pp. 158-65. 
23 Cathy Berberian: private communication with the author, Rome, May 1981. 
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he setabout measuring his distance both creatively and theoretically. In 1957， 
as he perceived the tide turning againsthis ideal ofwhat a composer might be， 
he had begun the Tbyovisatiols SU MaUa1ie&T 代 开 that were to form the core 
of his grand, elegiac Mallarme cycle, PH Seloxz 轴 0. The third Tazjyovis4 帮 ON Was 
added in 1959, and the concluding 7ompeax commenced. In 196o he wrote a 
first version ofthe introductory Dox for soprano and piano, but withdrew it， 
replacing it in 1962 with a new work for Soprano and orchestra based on the 
Same poem. PH seloxp ji was the summation and closure of a creative season. It 
Was an essay not merely in technical refinement, but also in how music may 
interrogate texb and promorte a reading of it far removed from the /olgex15S 
of literary criticism. Both Dox and 70mpeax follow in the path of Debussy?s 
response to Mallarme: both are autonomous works which exist alongside the 
poems that they evoke. They assert fraternal relations not just by their title， 
butby settingasingleline from each poem (the first in the case of Doz, the last 
in the case of 707pbeaz0. Butthey enclose three sonnet-settings that are metic- 
ulous, line-by-line readings. The poems demand careful scrutiny of this kind; 
any more Straightforward 7N1se ez MUNSl9Ue would be gratuitous,for this is byno 
means ]yric poetry. All are sonnets recording loss: ofthe opportunity to affirm 
life,ofcreative opportunity. They are stoic and exactin rendering experiences 
common to all unsentimental maturity. Just as the artof the consumer Society 
began to persuade itselfofthe possibility ofbeing a perennial teenager, Boulez 
bade farewell to the 'Tiviere trop tot parti, dune traite, sans compagnon24 of 
his explosive youth of a decade before. 

Confronted with the chimeric ebullience generated by Stockhausen?s 
increasing hegemony at Darmstadt， Boulez also drew himself up to deliver 
a theoretical cowbte 7ezdll: his 196o lectures,， published as Pexzsey QZ MUNSi9Ne 
ZW10U01.25 Precise, doctrinaire and confrontational, they provided a touch- 
Stone for his admirers, but greatly irritated many ofthose younger coOmposers 
Who caught the scent of new freedoms in the air. Boulez continued to speak 
and conduct at Darmstadt until 1965，but regarded with a basilisk eye the 
encroaching latitudes all around him. 

In one essential regard Darmstadt had indeed changed. On the evening of 
15 December 19061, Wolfgang Steinecke and his wife left a gathering of friends 
to go home. Opening the door of his car，he was hit by a passing vehicle 
and gravely injured. He died eight days later. As was often observed after- 
Wards, chance - that issue of constant preoccupation for the argumentative 


24 “River that set out too soon ata single bound, companionless”; RenE Char, "La sorgue'. 
25 Published in English as Bozxlez oz WMzxsic Toduy (tr. Susan Bradshaw and Richard Rodney Bennetb， 
London, 1971. 
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nucleus ofcomposers whose interactions he had facilitated - here intervened 
with disconcerting directness to signal a parting of the ways. Through the 
196os the composers who had animated Darmstadt under his aegis were to 
pursue profoundly different trajectories. It is likely that not even Steinecke?s 
amiable persistence could have persuaded these competing egos into further 
dialogue. 

What had unified them was a radicalism of aesthetic purpose. For the mod- 
ernisttradition ofthe nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the greatsin against 
the human spirit was that of boredom. It was a sin brilliantly and definitively 
epitomized by Baudelaire in his great poem，'Le Voyage”. Repetitions and 
returns - forms that achieved closure by recapitulation, by submitting grate- 
名]ly to the gravitational force of 'home keys, styles that knowingly acknowl- 
edged that desire through the manipulation of neo-baroque and neoclassical 
topoi - Were not merely pardonable indulgencesi they were denials of the 
quintessential potential of human life. They ministered - either resignedly 
Or in calculation - to the regressive streak present in every human and mas- 
Sively encouraged by the popular culture of the years after the Second World 
VVar. 

Confronted by this perverse proliferation of the democratic Principle into 
the realm of artistic experience, the avant-garde continued to refine the tools 
necessary for the generation of what they hoped would be a pristine new- 
ness, a “vierge, vivace et bel aujourdhui”6 that neither the idealized nature 
to which suburban man made occasional placatory trips, nor a culture intent 
uponpersuadinghimthathisappointed destinywasto consumeenviably,could 
offer. They did so in the conviction that sooner or later enough people would 
revolt against the blasphemy of a commodified life to constitute a genuine 
Spearhead towards the new man of whom Nono saw Webern as a prophet. 
If for the present that calculation appears to have miscarried - forcing its 
advocates to camouflage themselves as one of a hundred “minority interests” 
allowed to scurry unmolested among the crumbs of the consumer society”s 
feast - the problem that they sought to address has mercifully refused to go 
away. Baudelaires redeeming faculty of boredom and self-loathing remains 
active (forhow otherwise could thevastcommercial apparatus thatpeddlesthe 
narcotic of repetition flourish so mightily?). In setting their faces against the 
dissolution ofpassion into whatEzraPound scathinglycalled 'awillingness-to- 
oblige”,2studentsof19gosmodernism mightyetechothecurse-poemofHenri 


26 “Virgin,vital and beautiful today"(St6phane Mallarme, Pjxsiexys Soletk); one ofthelines setbyBoulez 
in Pi seloz 0. 
27 “Epitaph? 人 om Zzxstra, in Selected Poels (ed.T. S. Eliob, London, 1928. 
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Michaux that echoed so disconcertingly through Boulez?s (withdrawn) Poisze 
力 oU7 力 0UVO17: 


...Jai mis une flaque dans ton oeilqui ne voit plus 
Un insecte dans ton oreille qui nentend plus 

Une eponge dans ton cerveau qui ne comprend plus 
Je rame 

Je rame 

Je rame contre ta vie 

Je rame 

Je me multiplie en rameurs innombrables 

Pour ramer plus fortement contre toi 

Tu tombes dans le vague 

Tu es sans souffle 

Tutelasseavantmeme le moindre effort 

Je rame 


伍 RAME28 
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Individualism and accessibility: the 
moderate mainstream, 1945-75 


ARNOLD WHITTALEL 


God forbid that there should only be radicals in this world . . . [IJt may be that 
the conservative coOmposer is very necessary for an overall, general balance and 
COrrect rate ofdevelopment. What we do wantis probably a kind ofcontrolled 
instability. In other words, it takes all sorts to make a world of contemporary 
music. 

Roberto Gerhard, “The Contemporary Musical Situation”, 1956: 


No serious aesthetic analysis can be conducted on the Principle that individu- 
alism and accessibilityare incompatible.Thehistory ofthe arts offers countless 
examples ofworkswhich arehighlypersonalto their creatorsyetfarfrom inno- 
vative in matters of style and technique. Doing something new with existing 
Styles and techniques is a more common phenomenon in the arts than the kind 
of individuality that seems to succeed in avoiding all significant connections 
With other creators, whether from past or present; and this is as true of the 
years immediately after 1945 as of those just before 1914. 

The era of the Cold War, though not without military confrontations, was 
alsoatime ofreconstruction,ofsteadilyimprovingcommunications:and those 
improving communications - perhaps symbolized mostacutely for musicians 
by Stravinsky?s return visit to Russia in 19622 - only rarely gave prominence 
to cultural events of a specialized, radical nature. Even though the liberating 
eftecton the musicians ofPoland or Hungary oftheirlimited contacts with the 
Western avant-garde was considerable,and theimpactofthe cultural'thaw? of 
thelate 19gos on,forexample,Lutoslawski,was dramatic,3 itis notalways easy 
to distinguish genuineenthusiasm fortheavant-gardefromthemorebasicneed 
for artistic freedom and access to all kinds of cultural production. Soviet-style 
repression may have been deplored in the Wesb butthis did not mean that the 
'free world: rejected conservatism in artistic expression. Itwas China (with its 


1 Meirion Bowen (ed.)，Gerpazd ol Msic: Selected Tiititys， Aldershot and Burlington，VT，2ooo， 
Pp. 27. 

2 Robert Craft, Stravizslj: CHxoticle ofa Piextdsp 示 (2nd edn), London, 1994, PP. 313-41. 

3 See Steven Stucky，Zzxtostawmspi 0t4 Hi5 MHzsic，Cambridge，1981，especially chapter 3 (PP. 6o-83)， 
and Charles Bodman Rae, THe Mzxsic of Txtostawspi (3rd edn)， London, 1999, especially chapters 3 and 4 
(PP. 49-116). 
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satellite North Korea) rather than the Soviet Union that remained culturally 
inscrutable, inspiring fear of the unknown. Nevertheless, with Japan,， Hong 
Kong,Singapore,and South 人 Korea demonstrating theirability to produce per- 
forming musicians with internationally marketable skills in the interpretation 
ofVWestern music,even the (non-Marxist) Far Eastwas notapureembodiment 
of cultural "otherness", and several of the Westes most prominent coOmPposers， 
including Messiaen and Britten，successfully absorbed elements of oriental 
technique and expression into their styles.4 

This early mention of*prominent composersindicates thatthis chapter will 
be focused on creators of music, rather than the institutions which received 
their creations,andthatonlyasmall number ofcomposers,deemed prominent 
on grounds of quality, will be considered. Such canon-dependent selectivity 
Proceeds from the conviction thatthereis little to be gained bylisting the max- 
imum number ofrelevantcomposers withoutanySsupporting musical analysis; 
while it was undoubtedly one of the defining attributes of the period that so 
many "moderate” composers were given relatively frequent hearings, the Pre- 
eminence ofthose discussed here was not, and has not (So far) been, seriously 
challenged, and to this extent it is the nature oftheir contribution that is most 
salient in helping to define this aspect of musical identity during the years in 
question. It can also be argued that these were the composers who did mostto 
ensurethatthere wasnotamore determined drift- by other composersand lis- 
tenersalike - away from what will be termed here the "moderate mainstream ”， 
and towards its coeXisting (but never absolutely separate) complement, the 
“modernist mainstream'. 


Towards a moderate mainstream 


Theend ofthe SecondVWorld War is often seen by musichistorians as embody- 
ing a pervasive feeling of exhaustion which prompted a partial reaction in 
favour of the radically new, and the notion of Year Zero? - of a birth, rather 
than some kind of rebirth - acquires a powerful symbolic significance. In 
Practice, however, while the Year Zero concept might have stimulated a cer- 
tain number of radically inclined composers， with Elliott Carter (b. 19o08) 
the most senior, its usefulness tended to be dissipated by the natural con- 
Servatism inherent in musical institutions devoted to education，or to the 
commercial promotion ofperformances. It was therefore especially significant 


4 SeeRobertSherlawJohnson, Wessiael,London, 197g,and Paul Griffiths, OUioierMessiae CU4 e WMS1C 
or Te, London, 1985; also Mervyn Cooke, B7itte ad the Far Easb Rochester, NY, 1998. 
5 For example, see Paul Griffiths, Modemz MzSic ad 4jier Diyrectioxzs 91tCe 1945， Oxford, 1995, especially 
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that during the immediate Post-war years, there was a Strong commitment to 
revivingand developing modernistideals, by demonstrating that modernism>s 
most cherished principles need not be compromised by exploring accommo- 
dations with the genres (and therefore the institutions) which more moder- 
ate Or coOnservative CoOmposers also supported. Genres and institutions found 
themselves able to encompass such radical differences as between Karajan and 
Boulez as conductors,or Shostakovich and Stockhausen as composers ofworks 
for symphony orchestra: and, to this extent, the most crucial change of all 
between 1945 and 1975 - consequent on increasing economic prosperity - 
Was the steadily increasing opportunity for an Unprecedented diversity of 
attitude and expertise. The fact that Boulez would conduct Bartok but not 
Shostakovich did not result in the suppression of the latters music: for every 
Boulezthere wasaRostropovich whosetastes-ascellistand,later,conductor- 
ranged from Britten to Berio, and beyond. There nevertheless remained a 
distinction, however blurred and imprecise,，between availability and acces- 
Sibility. The willingness ofaudiences to trustthe judgement of Rostropovich 
When it came to playing Berio Or Lutoslawski,，because they so enjoyed his 
Bach and Dvoiak, did not mean that the new composers replaced the old 
at the heart of the musical canon. Rostropovich was admired，or at any 
rate tolerated, for his catholicity, but the more radical works he performed 
were not admired as wholeheartedly as the more familiar and conventional 
Ones. 

Changes in popular music can also be seen as a factor constraining the devel- 
opment ofany increasing marketshare for'arb music during the period 1945- 
75. The songs and dance music by the likes of Irving Berlin，Jerome Kern， 
and Cole Porter so popular in the 194os were, like much contemporary jazzZ， 
closer to the technical procedures and expressive world of classical composi- 
tion than to the unchained Dionysiac rituals of rock and roll, and although 
enthusiasts for the more genteel forms of pre-rock popular music might not 
have migrated any more consistently or permanently into appreciation of the 
classics than did their rock-generation Successors, the powerful commercial 
COntext within which the new pop music emerged and Prospered was not 
Predicated on "crossover - always excepting occasional points ofcontact with 
electronicor minimalist techniques, which were in any case greater after 1975 
than before.Tothis extent,thedegreeofconvergenceevidentin 194osAmerica 
between the ballets of Aaron Copland and the musical theatre of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein was something ofa special case.6 


6 See Howard Pollack, 4axzoxz Cojiiazd: THeZz 碟 and To7Rs ofat LicoNOU ML London, 2000, pp. 372-7. 
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The moderate mainstream of serious composition, then，was not formed 
from the fusion of popular and serious styles. As a result, a study of the pres- 
ence,andnature,oftheinteractionsbetweenmoderationand innovation which 
did so much to preserve that mainstream during the third quarter of the twen- 
tieth centuryfocuses mostnaturallyon theaccommodations achieved between 
conservatism and progressiveness, the former renewing itselfthrough limited 
COntact with the latter in ways for which Benjamin Britten?s music in and after 
THe Tt orthe Scorem (1954) provides one essential paradigm.7 Quite different 
degrees of contact are involved here - with respect, for example, to matters of 
tonality and the emancipation of the dissonance - than are relevant to those 
COmposers, including Stravinsky, who can be associated with the modernist 
mainstream. 


Canons of accessibility 


Inthelater 194ositwas notsurprising thatBritten?s opera Peter Cles,alarge- 
Scale composition in an established genre and a style grounded in traditional 
techniques, should have achieved far greater Success, in terms of frequent per- 
formance and general critical and popular acclaim, than works aiming at more 
comprehensive innovation, like the then-recent scores of Boulez.8 As with all 
Such comparisons, however, innovativeness cannot simply be equated with 
individualism. The perception of individuality is one of the core variables of 
reception, made more complex by the possibility that informed avwareness of 
allusions and influences can serve to enhance the individuality - the result of 
one individual absorbing or alluding to a variety of sources and associations - 
of any particular work; for example, the linking of Peter C7zies With a range 
of connections from late Verdi to Gershwin draws attention to Britten?s abil- 
ity to make such heterogeneous associations Serve his own purposes, and to 
throw his own musical identity into still clearer relief.9”Conversely, there is 
an assUumption that compositions apparently lacking such fruitful connections 
With other, relatively familiar music will be less accessible than those whose 
links with some aspects of tradition are more explicit. Even so, the concePpt 
of accessibility is more complex than thatofindividualism, since the listeners 
judgementasto whetheraworkisaccessibleornotdependsonthatworkbeing 
made accessible-available-inthefirstplace,andthatactofmaking accessible， 


7 See Patricia Howard (ed.)，Bezj1axl2t B1itte1l: THe TU or the Screw Cambridge, 1985, and Peter Evans， 
THe Msic of Bexzjatil B1ittet (2nd edn), Oxford, 1996, chapter 1o, PPp. 203-22. 

8 See below, pp. 38o-2. 

9 See Philip Brett (ed.),，Bez1aMTN BTittex: Peter C7i1es Cambridge, 1983, PP. 136-9. 
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WwWhether as score or performance', is likely to have involved commercial as well 
as aesthetic judgements. 

Musical life in the modern era is made up of multiple strands of relatively 
active Or passive participation and reception. Between 1945 and 1975 there 
was a considerable enhancement of the inherent, and inherently ambiguous， 
polarization of'arb music between entertainmentand education -an enhance- 
ment which came about through the invention of the long-playing record 
and the acceptance that public-service broadcasting could include extensive 
Provision for minority tastes. The decision-making of those responsible for 
releasing gramophone records, as well as for the performances that were often 
taking placein rebuiltor new concerthallsand operahouses,was obviously not 
governed entirely by the notion that the new and challenging should remain 
inaccessible at all costs. But the kind of aesthetic adventurousness and ampbi- 
tion demonstrated by those operating the BBC Third Programme in London 
OFT Certain radio stations in Germany could not Simply be transferred to the 
more commercial arenas of concert and opera promotion or recording. Here 
the new and challenging not only tended to need special subsidy, but always 
remained subordinate either to the old and well-tried or to music which com- 
bined newness with familiarity. Probablythe moststriking instance during the 
period 1945-75 of this latter category, worldwide, was the music of Mahler - 
effectively “new”, in the sense of generally unfamiliar before the mid-195os， 
but proclaiming its kinship with the genres and expressive codes of earlier 
symphonic music even as it made an undeniably personal contribution to the 
continuationand further developmentofthose genresand codes.Itistherefore 
notable that those living composers who were most highly regarded for their 
ability to combine individualism and accessibility - Britten and Shostakovich 
aboveall - were often perceived as having Mahlerian traits.19 

Atthesametime,however,therewas moretotheaccessibilityofMahlerthan 
awarenessamongaudiences thathis musicwas notjliterallynew. In attempting 
to define these qualities, the historian or critic inevitably attempts to speak for 
the mass audience whose acceptance ofthe composer is the "historical reason 
for his significance. Such history is all about perceptions, and to declare that 


10 See Donald Mitchell and Philip Reed (eds.),， Zetteys 太 ot QT: Selected Lette1s aid Diayies oFBe1aN1D 
B1ittel, London, 1991, pp. 352-3,499, 5523; and Laurel 了 . Fay, SpostzRovich: 47 碟 ,NewYork, 2ooo, pp. 43， 
93, 185. For a summary account of Ivan Sollertinsky”s Mahler study (1932) see Eric Roseberry, 7deolog))， 
Se CONtENE CNL TNENGQEEC PJocess 访 e St 加 Hoties CEUO CotCeztos ad0 Si9 QUa1te OFSpostaRovich New 
York, 1989,pp. go7-2o. Forearlier references,see Donald Mitchelland Hans Keller (eds.), Bezja72t B1itte1l: 
4 CoN1ENtIOJ OA TVD7Rs oOM0G7101toFsjecialist, London, 1952,andRobert Simpson (ed.), THe SyMNtbpo7O) 
2: Eur 如 太 e Preset Day, Harmondsworth, 1967, p. 198.There is also some discussion ofthe significance 
of Mahler for both composers in Ludmila Kovnatskaya, "Notes on a Theme from Peter G7z1es, in Philip 
Reed (ed.), OZ MaRUe7 0Nd BTitte1l: ESs0S 访 五 oO ofFDoNad Mitpel oa is Sevelttie 矿 Birthday Woodbridge， 
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the essence of Mahler is the contrast between intimate emotion and grandiose 
asSSertion is to describe the music in terms which are believed to explain its 
appeal. With Mahler the nineteenth-century tendency to intensify the con- 
trasting representations of joy and sorrow reached its symphonic fulfilment， 
and the increasing popularity of this music after 1945 provided a context for 
contemporary composers able to aspire to comparable modes of expression. 
Alongside Mahler, Sibelius could appear constrained, Strauss complacent the 
Senseofintensepersonalsufferinglessimmediate; whereasthesuffering Mahler 
could representthe very paradigm of post-war angst, the vulnerability of faith 
and hope in a time of continuing political uncertainty, complemented by the 
possibilityofatriumphantreassertion ofcontrol.'Areb musicmay be peripheral 
toaworld dominated by military confrontations and political processes, butit 
can absorb and transcend the emotions aroused by awareness of the tensions 
which living in such a world creates. It can do this by treating tradition as 
Sacred, or as coOrrupt, or as Something to be acknowledged with scepticism， 
even irony: and if in the interests ofaccessibility, it welcomes a close relation 
to tradition, because it believes tradition remains open to individual reinter- 
Pretation, then those elemental states ofjoy and sorrovw so palpably present in 
Mahler are likely to remain the principal sites of creative activity. 

Such a construction of cultural practice places are music after 1945 within 
the framework ofposcRomantic modernity, or of neo-Romanticism, a move 
which rings true to the extent that the kind of neoclassicism so vital and 
Prominentbetween 192o and 195o Went into decline when Stravinsky himself 
migrated towards the modernist mainstream adopting twelve-tone serialism 
and moving much further into realms of austerity and formal discontinuity 
than those more moderate composers - Britten, Copland, Shostakovich - who 
Profited from serial thinking withoutturning away from traditional genres, OF 
from modes of expression rooted in that fundamental polarity between con- 
Sonanceand dissonance which radical music soughtto destroy.11Nevertheless， 
the claim that compositions by moderates are likely to be immediately acces- 
Sible, those by modernists inaccessible, is vulnerable to the counter-argument 
that modernist music is no less accessible as the expression or representation 
of feeling. While few musicians might claim to be able to hear, in real time， 
either the detailed tonal unfolding of a “common-practice” composition OF 
the serial framework of a twelve-tone one, all listeners are likely to be struck 
by the expressive, emotional aura ofany composition ofsubstance, moderate 
and modernistalike. The technical elements of moderation to be emphasized 
here are therefore those which representexplicit procedural connections with 


11 Stephen Walsh, THe Mzxsic of stayitspy (2nd edn), Oxford, 1993, PP. 217 任 
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certain traditions: first, the distinction between consonance and dissonance 
(even though this was no longer as absolute as tended to be the case before 
190o); Second, the identifiable presence of motivic or thematic statementand 
development; and third, the consistent use of rhythmic, metric regularity. 

In addition, the compositions discussed in the following sections refer not 
onjly to tonality but also to the established genres of tonal composition, as 
SoUrces to be critiqued, and even destabilized, but not disrupted - still less 
destroyed. The moderate music of the mid-century years acknowledged the 
forms and textures of the tonal past, as well as many of its compositional pro- 
cedures, even When significant intersections between the moderate and the 
modernist can also be detected. It cannot be guaranteed that such music will 
by definition be accessible to - its technical features immediately perceptible 
by - all listeners, however informed or inexperiencedi still less is there the 
implication thatsuch astyle ofmoderation ensures a certain value forthe work 
in question.IThe persistence oftechnical and generictraditions after 1945 Wasa 
challengeto moderate composersas much as an opportunity.Those composers 
could depend on a greater degree ofimmediate accessibility than thatprovided 
by more radical music, but for that very reason they were more vulnerable to 
odiouscomparisons -to accusations offailingto dojusticetothenobleheritage 
handed down by the great masters of the past. 

This accusation was levelled at Mahler himself, ofcourse, not least by those 
Who regarded Sibelius as a more powerful precedent and a more stimulating 
early-twentieth-century model;j2 it might even be possible to trace a basic 
Separation in moderate music ffrom the years 1945-75 in terms ofitsadherence 
either to the relatively "Romantic aspects of Mahler or the relatively classic? 
aspectsofSibelius.Andabasicopposition canalsobefoundinmodernistmnusic， 
betweenthatwhich focuseson discontentand pessimism,andthatwhich offers 
Utopian visions of new worlds, the former representing the disorientation of 
loss,thelatterasenseofjoyatbeingfreedfrom theshackles oftradition.VWhere 
the two types of music can intersect is in their evocation of certain elemental 
topoi - ljament for example - and it remains a point of some interest as to 
WwWhether moderate music will tend to evoke generic and topical associations 
more penetratingly through closeness to tradition than modernist music can 
do through distance. 

Such comparisons need to be approached with scepticism. Can we really 
argue that the ljaments in Shostakovichs late quartets, Of Britten>s late vocal 
works, are more vivid, more affecting, than those in Maxwell Daviess TYoxides 
Blis (1969) or Birtwistlexs Melexcoia7T(1976)? The differences are not matters 


12 Robert Simpson, 9ibelixs wd Niekez, London, 1965, pp. 4-5. 
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of quality, but of style: even so, Shostakovich and Britten are certainly more 
accessiblethan Maxvwell Daviesand Birtwistle,in theterms defined above.And 
itistheir musicthatthelaterstages ofthis chapter will consider in some depth， 
along with some ofthe critical responses to which ithas given rise, after briefer 
accounts of the most prominent moderates whose careers were in most cases 
Over well before 1975. 


Some prominent moderates 


SUQNSS 0Nd TZUIRONL TINCN1S 


By 1944，his eightieth year，Richard Strauss”s position within the moder- 
ate mainstream Was less significant than that of younger composers，like 
Hindemith or Prokofiev, whose influence had spread more widely and whose 
Styles were less obviously linked to the late-Romantic gestures of the nine- 
teenth century. Yet the new Works by Strauss thatappeared during thelastfive 
years of his life (1944-9), and which were accepted as moving and important， 
reinforced the authenticity of his personal reinterpretation of tradition, and 
the continued viability (both aestheticand commercial) ofsuch sustained com- 
mitments to accessible styles and genres that - in the absence ofnew work by 
the still-living Sibelius - informed the later symphonies ofVaughan Williams， 
Prokofiev,Shostakovich,and many others. Strausssexample was so important 
becauseitprovedthateventhemorebackward-looking,explicitly conservative 
Sector of the mainstream need not be infected with academicism: the sliding 
triadic chromaticisms that are so Unaffectedly expressive of personal vulnera- 
bilityand aspirations to serenity in Metaiozzposel (1945)andtheFoxy ZastSo1105 
(1946-8) could also serve to articulate the bleak vision of spiritual and social 
nothingness atthe end ofVaughan Williams”s Sixth Symphony (completed in 
1947, revised 195go)j, as Well as the more sharply outlined austerity and ulti- 
mate Serenity of Stravinsky?s Opexs (1947), and - at the other extreme - 
the ecstatic Spiritual release of the 727UNGULa-SyMt 加 poNie (1946-8), Messiaen?s 
uninhibited hymn to sacredand secularlove.Thefactthatthe Stravinsky repre- 
Sents that composer?s persistentengagementwith the fractured formal designs 
of modernism as authentically as the Vaughan Williams embodies that com- 
Poser”s struggle to preserve the "moderate” continuities of hierarchic organi- 
cism does not prevent them from having certain common qualities. As noted 
earlier, it was, and remained, an essential facet of twentieth-century musical 
multivalence that moderate and modernist mainstreams were not mutually 
exclusive. 

Richard Strauss”s Foxy Zast So10S epitomize accessible originality. The style 
ofthis musichad evolved overthe pasthalf-centuryand more, while remaining 
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faithful to the syntax and expressive aura of German late Romanticism, and 
resisting the more radical consequences of expressionism and neoclassicism 
alike.3 One reason Why the arching melodic phrases of the final section of 
“Beim Schlafengehen” form such an Unmistakably Straussian gesture is their 
closeness to the sublimely renunciatory spirit of Deyr Rosepayalie7>s great trio， 
composedthreeandahalfdecadesearlier.Attheend ofhis life, Strauss remem- 
bers his own most personal portrayal ofage ceding to youth,and this allusion 
is scarcely less tangible than the direct quotation of 7o4 Wit4 Te iD “Im 
Abendroe. Despite such explicitness, however, ambiguity and instability are 
also ofthe essence. For example, at the beginning of "Friihling?there is a Spirit 
of restlessness evident both in the tension between the orchestraxs 6/8 metre 
and the voices 3/4, and also in the strongly chromatic harmony， whose ini- 
tial alternation of C minor and A flat minor chords is the first step in a tonal 
journeythatends,notin C,butinA major. Structuring the tonality ofa move- 
mentaround third relations goes back atleastas faras Beethoven?s“VValdstein” 
Sonata (18o3-4),and became partofthe common stock ofRomantic harmony， 
in Schubert Brahms,and Wagner,butthe deviceappears atits most Straussian 
at points where the still greater intensity of dissonance is avoided, and chro- 
maticism is offset by an emphasis on pure triadic consonance. The solemn， 
hymn-like music that ends “Im Abendrob enriches rather than destabilizes 
the basicE flat tonality with motions from E flat major to C flat major (both 
in second inversion) before the diatonic corrective of the final full close in 
了 flat. 

Thepresence maintainedbyStraussxsmusicduringthedecadesafterhisdeath 
had much to do with the continued appeal ofwell-established operas and con- 
cert works of high quality. It had little to do with his continued relevance as 
a compositional model; and although the extent of his willing complicity in 
National Socialist ideology continued to be debated - more vigorously since 
1975 than beforel4 - his music was not found distasteful for the degree to 
which itsembrace ofinstinctive,hedonisticemotionalism mighthave been felt 
to embody a significant and reprehensible aspect of German national charac- 
ter. On the one hand, he was seen as Superior to the crudely primitive Or 储 
or the drily academic (later) Hindemith; on the other' it was assumed that 
German composers who genuinelylooked to the fture -whether moderately， 
like Hartmann and Henze,orradically,like Schnebel and Stockhausen - would 


13 See Timothy 世 . Jackson, 'Rxpe, Mette Seeley and the Zetzte Oxcpesteliede, in Bryan Gilliam (ed.)， 
Ricpard Statlss and is Tord, Princeton, 1992, pp. 9o-137. Also Timothy 工 . Jackson, “The Metamorphosis 
of the Metamto1zzposel: New Analytical and Source-Critical Discoveries, in Bryan Gilliam (ed.)，Ricpa7a 
StrUN5S: Nem Peysjectiyes 0 he Co1tbposer ad is ITom, Durham, NC, 1992, pp. 193-241. 

14 See in particular Michael Kennedy，Ricpazd Stral55: MO，WMISiCiaN，PBiMN0，Cambridge，1999， 
pp. 269 任 
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easilyavoid anyassociation with the Straussianethosandallthatitrepresented. 
From a later perspective, such arguments appear simpjlistic in the extreme， 
but at the time they made sense，not least because the failure of German 
music to continue the Straussian project - at least at the same level of artistic 
achievement - seemed inevitable and just. 

The idea that composers in other countries, referring to very different tra- 
ditions, might nevertheless usefully be aligned with Strauss can Still arouse 
resistance. Yet the turbulent, at times exalted lamentation of Metz71po1710Se1t 
and the stoical serenity of the Foxy Zast 901095 Were Such vivid responses to 
the cultural temper of the times that it would have been astonishing 让 parallel 
initiatives could notbefound on the partofcomposers working from quite dif- 
ferent stylistic perspectives. With Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-1958),only 
eightyears Strausssjunior,those perspectives had little to do with nineteenth- 
CenturyRomanticism,and little even to do with the British Romanticheritage 
that culminated in Elgar. The invigorating originality of Vaughan Williams”s 
Fajtasid OU 0 THele of THo10s TU (191o) was the result of reaching back to 
Tudor models in order to create a newy twentieth-century national tone that 
Was capable ofpositive accommodation with the mainstream genres Which sus- 
tained the 'international style.Although Vaughan Williamsxs music may never 
have achieved Strauss;s level of international prominence, it has reached out 
well beyond the composers native shores.15 

Two of Vaughan Williamss most substantial and important coOmpositions 
from theend ofthe Second World War bear witnessto thevalidity ofthe com- 
parison with Strausss late focus on the complementary topics of serenity and 
lamentation. On the one hand, the Symphony no. 6 is as potent an emblem 
of the age of the Cold War as many works by Shostakovich, beginning in a 
Spirit of turbulent unease and ending in icy gloom and despair. On the other 
hand, the long-term evolution ofthe stage work (called 'morality” rather than 
opera) based on Bunyan?s 7je PIG1i1ls Progyess (completed in 1949,firststaged 
in 1951) offers a wealth of Christian imagery, and expresses Christian beliefs 
about the ability offallible humans to achieve eternal redemption. The capac- 
ity ofextended tonality, allied to traditional formal and rhythmic practices, to 
Serve diverse emotional states in vividly memorable ways is as explicit in the 
English composeras itis in Strauss,and as late asVaughan Williamss own Fox7 
ZaSst 90105 (1954-8), to words byhis second wife Ursula, there are quite unam- 
biguous echoes of the methods and materials of those large-scale symphonic 
and operatic conceptions; for example, the references to darkness and despair 


15 See Michael Kennedy, Tjpe Tozpls ofRabbpjp Taxgjpat TiWias, Oxford, 1964, and Alain Frogley (ed.)， 
TZxgpan TTiUiamis Studies Cambridge, 1996. 
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at the end of no. 1 Procris, summon up the Sixth Symphony”s concluding 
opposition between E flat major and E minor. Yet, as With Strauss, Vaughan 
Williams”s Indian summer of compositional success after 1945 did notlead to 
his enthronementasamodelforyoung composers. Even the more progressive 
Britten had difficulty fulfilling that role, at a time when radical models, from 
Schoenberg and Webern to Boulez and Stockhausen, were far more attractive 
to mostyoung composers than moderate traditionalists. 


Poxljexc, PaeNlit 友 00 Prolojfiey 


Francis Poulenc (1899-1963)，Paul Hindemith (1895-1963)，and Sergei 
Prokofiev (1891-1953) were all born later than Straussand Vaughan Williams， 
yet none of them survived beyond the early 196os, and none (save possibly 
Poulenc) surpassed the compositional achievements of the inter-war years. 
Poulenc's post-war music represents a degree of retreat ffom, or contrastwWith， 
the character of his earlier work, and the topos of lament looms large.:6 For 
a COmposer with Poulenc"s background in French anti-Romanticism (Ravel， 
Satie)and neoclassicism this modeofexpressionwould neverbeasunrestrained 
as it Was for those touched by Mahler and expressionism. Yet it is not fair to 
accuse Poulenc of excessive emotional constraint: the Preface to the Score of 
his laststageworkZayoixAWatte(1959) Statesthat'itis necessaryto move sud- 
denly from despairto calm,and vice versa,andalthough the work'?sfinal stages 
are governedbyanatmosphere well described in the scoreas 'tres calme: morne 
et rEsignke', that does not exclude a brief 好 outburst, marked 'tres violente”. 
Such moments are briefly destabilizing rather than fundamentally disruptive， 
even so,and it is the sober, tonally rooted processional style that dominates, as 
also in the final stages ofthe 名 ll-length opera Dialoyxe des Ca11telites (1953-6)， 
marked 'extraordinairement calme:”. 

These two late stage works can, to a degree, represent the topoi of psychic 
despairand spiritual conviction respectively, although, with their relative lack 
ofambiguity, they have arguably proved less durable than several of Poulenc?s 
less ambitious scores.A manic depressive, his genius was less for the intensive 
exploration of single expressive States, and more for the kind of interactions 
between regretful melancholia and wry goodhumour that can be heard in one 
of his last works, the Oboe Sonata (1962). The ending of the sonata?s final 
“Deploration - the work is dedicated to the memory of Prokofiev - can stand 
as an exemplary demonstration of Poulencxs use ofclouded triadic resolution， 
allowingmajorandminorthirdstoclash,andaddingamajorseventhtothefinal 
tonic chord. The instruction “triste et monotone' reinforces the composer?s 


16 See Wilfrid Mellers, Prazcis Poxlexzc, Oxford, 1993. 
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desire for a downbeat, reticent eftect, but there is nothing thin or unfocused 
about such clearly defined musical thinking. 

Writing attheend ofthe 196os,afewyearsafter Hindemiths death in 1963， 
Ian Kemp declared that 


Hindemithys current reputation is ata low ebb, and this is Principally because 
his conservatism is at odds with contemporary musical values. His music lacks 
that element ofthe irrational, the “divine madness evidently a size IUQ NON for 
the creative artist in the mid-twentieth century; and if greatness is equated 
with a capacity to stimulate later styles, Hindemiths negligible influence on 
younger composers can be regarded as another nail in his coffin.17 


These comments reflected the increasing tendency for most younger music 
critics ofthe time to downgrade the moderate mainstreamj; bythe late 196os 站 
was common to take Britten and Shostakovich for granted, and to regard the 
fringe ratherthan the centreas the principal site ofsignificant development. In 
Such a context Hindemith was easily written offas both dull and pretentious， 
notleastbecauseacentral factorin determining the characterofhis later music， 
as 上 Kemp explains,washis determination to practise the principles setoutin his 
textbook 7He Cd 丰 ofMzsical Comtbjositio1. Not only did this preach adherence 
to tonality, albeit of an “extended” kind: it gave theoretical substance to the 
'Testoration ,in Hindemithys own music, “of the triad to a position of central 
harmonic importance, in a language neither artificial nor nostalgic?.18 
AsbothKempand David Neumeyerhave shown, Hindemith?s'conservative” 
gospel did not prevent him from developing a degree of rapprochement with 
more progressive, even twelve-tone chromaticism, and 'it is entirely possible 
that Hindemith,in company witha goodnumberofother composers,feltfreer 
to explore Schoenberg?s legacy after his death in 1951l, Since they would now 
be less threatened by any association with its ideology”.!:9 Like Britten and 
Shostakovich, and unlike Stravinsky, Hindemith did not pursue such devel- 
opments to the extent of abandoning all foundations in triadic harmony, in 
keeping with his conviction that “what is held to be“atonality”hnecessarily 
turns ouUtto be another aspect of tonality”.22 Yetin aiming to preserve atradi- 
tional basis ofaccessibility and comprehensibility in his later music he did not 
atthe same time revert to the more expressionistic spirit ofhis earlier work: in 
the preface to his 1948 revision of the song cycle Das Ma1iejebgey he wrote of 
“the ideal ofa noble music,and Kemp uses this to underline the 'serenity”and 
“calm at the centre of his post-Mathz music, the quality that distinguishes it 
mostreadily ffom the often tenseandagitated music ofthe 192os,and, for that 


17 Ian Kemp, 有 idexlitl, Oxford, 197o, p. 55. 18 Ibid., p. 43. 
19 David Neumeyer, THpe Masic ofPaxl iademtith, New Haven, 1986, p. 243. 
20 Ibid., p. 24o, quoting Hindemith?s,4 Cozzjose7s TYo7id. 
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matter, from the music ofthe majority of his contemporaries:.” Again, there- 
fore, we confront the possibility ofa style thatis individual and accessible, yet 
which lacks the vital spark, or the cultural relevance, to maintain a permanent 
and prominent place in contemporary musical life. 

The difficulty Hindemith had in matching the power and memorability of 
thatearlier style is brought home in the case of the 1952 revision of the opera 
Cuiliac,which simply'“weakensthe directnessand bite ofthe original.22 Atits 
best, as in the opera after Thornton Wilder, THe Zox9g CH1istlas Dioler (1960)， 
Hindemith?s later music can be both 'tender and translucenb, with 'a seXtet of 
almostSchubertian delicacyharmonizedexclusivelyin triads”,23 and theworles 
ending is the more effective for avoiding explicit tonal closure in favour of a 
dissolving fade-out. Nevertheless, despite the evidence of more dissonantand 
intense harmonic activity to be heard for example in the Tuba Sonata (1955) 
and the motet "Vidit Joannes Jesum2: (1959),which “permitted considerable 
ambiguity in the definition ofthe Principal tonality”,*4 Hindemith had left it 
too late to follow through the implications ofthese more radical possibilities; 
as Kemp puts it “the final bars of his last work, the Mass for unaccompanied 
chorus . . . draw poignant beauty from a triadic tonal language . . . Although 
he may secretly have come to regret his conservatismy it was inescapable.25 
For Neumeyer,the Mass refutesanyallegation 'that Hindemith abandoned his 
theoretical principles in the lastmusic", or "that he compromised them forthe 
sake of remaining 人 钥 shionable”.”6 But Kemp?s assessment is more downbeat， 
diagnosing a loss of touch with the spirit of the times so complete “that his 
music can already [in 197o] be seen with some detachment as belonging to a 
Past era'.”7 Itis just possible that, in a twenty-first century more Sympathetic 
to classical values, Hindemith>ys time will come again.2 

“Because Prokofiev had traditional leaningsand was notan iconoclastic,rad- 
ically inventive composer,his music may nothave activelyengaged subsequent 
COmposers in the same way as Schoenberg's or Stravinsky?s. Neil Minturn?s 
concluding assessmenthas similarities with Kemp?sverdicton Hindemith,and 
isbasedontheconviction that'Prokofievstraditionaltemperamentmakeshim 
an awkward fit into a century with both an ever-accelerating rate of change in 
virtually all areas of human endeavor and an obsession with innovation.?9 
This somewhatuninflected view leaves out ofaccounta number of Sovietand 
Eastern European symphonic composers who were “engaged: by Prokofiev's 


21 Kemp, 瑟 2zdejlitt, p. 40. 22 Ibid.,p. 51. 23 Ibid.,p.53. 24 Neumeyer, Bizdejlitt, p.241. 

25 区 emp, 瑟 izdelitp, p. 55. 26 Neumeyer, 有 tde111itb, p. 251. 27 Kemp, 瑟 izdelith, p. 28. 

28 Foranotable attemptata more contextual approach to the critical interpretation of Hindemith, see 
Kim H.Kowalke,*ForThose WeLove: Hindemith, Whitman,and“An American Requiem>” ,JoxtQloftje 
47M1e1iCQ1N MUSicolagical Society 5o (1997), pp. 133-74. 

29 Neil Minturn, 7Tje Mzxsic of egei Probojiev, New Haven, 1997, PP. 207-8. 
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lack of obsession with innovation;3” nor does it seek to distinguish between 
the receptivity of composers and that of other classes of 'consumer. But this 
does not afifect the conclusion that Prokofievs achievements before 1945 far 
ouUtweighed the eftorts ofhis final decade, when he was besetby failing health 
as well as ideological persecution. It is on a range of compositions from the 
“Classical Symphony (1916-17),，7He Zove of THyee Oles (1919), Roleo CN0 
Jet (1935-6), and Tay apd Peace (1941-3， with revisions 1946-52), to the 
Piano sonatas nos. 6 to 8 (1939-44) and the Symphony no. 5 (1944) that his 
abiding reputation is founded. There is only one undoubted masterwork from 
the post-war years, the Symphony no. 6 (1945-7) -让 the ongoing reshaping of 
TYay ad Peace is discounted - and it is a work that sums up the technical and 
exXpressive quajlities of Prokofiev?s genius to powerful effect. The Piano Sonata 
no. 9 (1947), the Cello Sonata (1949), and the Symphony no. 7 (1952) all risk 
blandness by comparison, not least in their lack of rhythmic interest. A juxta- 
position ofthe beginning and ending ofthe Piano Sonata no. 9 demonstrates 
this reliance on regular patterning, while also revealing the degree to which 
chromatic dissonance can still effectively expand and delay the most clear-cut 
basics of tonal construction; in particular, the opening out of a conventional 
II-V-Icadence at the end has a bitter-sweet; valedictory quality that could be 
Speaking as poignantly ofthe composers awareness of failing creative powers 
as of his wider political and ideological dilemmas. 

Minturn has sought to encapsulate Prokofievs distinctiveness in terms of 
“theplay betweenthefamiliarandexpected,ontheonehand,andthesurprising 
and unaccountable, on the other,3: and to explain these inherent oppositions 
by a systematic exploration of the way “wrong notes" function to enrich, even 
as they contradict, triadic diatonicism. Nevertheless,as Prokofiev?s Sixth Sym- 
phony wellillustrates,the musical result ofthese Strategies is made memorable 
by qualities in the materials themselves which are much closer to archetypally 
twentieth-century topics and generic allusions than Hindemithys calm nobil- 
ity. Not only is Prokofievs later music unremittingly secular, but it sets Up 
a clear-cut opposition between melancholy and exuberance, thereby calling 
straightforward affirmation into question, even though tonal resolution takes 
Place.3 This strategy is a 名 ndamental feature of musical moderation during 
the Cold War decades, and it is basic to the moods,and the techniques, which 
Britten and Shostakovich deployed so brilliantly throughout this period. It is 
one ofthe tragedies oftwentieth-century music that Prokofiev himself, dying 

3o Fora pioneering preliminary survey, see David Fanning, “The Symphony in the Soviet Union, 1917- 
1991”，in Robert Layton (ed.), 4 Gzxide 如 he 9yibjjpo1y，Oxford，1995，PP. 292-326. See also Harlow 
Robinson, Propojfiev: 4 Biogyrabjy, London, 1987. 


31 Minturn, Msic ofPyobojiev, p. 207. 
32 See Arnold Whittall, Mzxsical Coztzbpos 谍 oO1t 2 切 e Te1te 太 Cezttj0, Oxford, 1999, pp. 146-5o0. 
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in 1953 at the age of sixty-one, did not survive to build more substantially on 
the impressive foundations ofhis Fifth and Sixth Symphonies. 


CobjaNd CN 0 态 e15 


In 1946 Aaron Copland (19oo-199o)completedhis Symphonyno. 3,"anend of 
warpiece...intendedtoreflecttheeuphoricspiritofthe countryatthetime?.33 
Thetriumphalistapotheosis ofthe "Fanfare for the Common Man? with which 
the symphony ends was the most blatantly affirmative of all Coplands major 
musical statements, and it came in the middle ofa decade in which his music 
achieved its most spectacular Successes: Rodeo,， Zitcoml Poytrait (both 1942)， 
4jpbuiacpiatl Sb12119 (1943-4), Symphony no. 3 (1944-6), Da te BegtpotzG (1947)， 
Clarinet Concerto (1947-8),and 7Weme Poemis of Elzt DiCRNSOUL (195o0), notto 
mention Several important film scores, comprise a remarkable body of work， 
in a style which (as suggested earjlier) came as close as any to blending popular 
and serious in a productively intimate Synthesis. Howard Pollack is right to 
describe 4bjpaacjpza1N Sb1109 as "an astonishing absorption ofthe vernacular.34 
The challenge was to maintain substance and depth in such an idiom, and the 
judgementthattheThird Symphony has “no real depth?35 while countered by 
other responses to its astounding depth and monumentality”36 indicates that 
the problem was soon felt to be a real one. In Principle, therefore, Copland?s 
adoption in the Piano Quartet (195o) ofa more chromatic style, influenced by 
twelve-tone thinking but retaining tonal features in a way that has reminded 
Some commentators of Bartok, might have marked the beginning of a new 
and valuable phase in his work - at a time before even Stravinsky had begun 
Serious engagement with serial procedures,and probably reflecting Copland?s 
admiration for Dallapiccola.37 

Byno meansall ofCopland?slater compositionsfollowup thefeaturesfound 
in the Piano Quartet (the opera THpe 72zderZatd of1952-4is the mostsubstan- 
tial exception). But the only one ofthose works generally agreed to match the 
confidenceand scope ofhis earlier musicis the Piawjzo Fajztxzsy(1957).Itis easy to 
conclude that social and personal factors, from the composers confrontation 
with the McCarthy tribunal in the early 195os to the gradual loss of creative 
Vitality which preceded the onset of Alzheimers disease after 1975, Serve to 
explain both the darker, more Stressful character of such works as Co11Ot- 
to15s (1962) and the more withdrawn reflectiveness of 11scaje (1967) or the 
Short piano piece Nigpt 7Hoxgpt (1972). Such 人 actors nevertheless need to be 
Placed besidehis commitmentto thevalue of'big-sounding,healthy-sounding 


33 Pollack, Cojaxzd, p. 410. 34 Ibid., p. 399. 35 Ibid., p. 418. 36 Ibid., p. 412. 
37 Ibid., pp. 446, 461-2. 
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mnusic>,38 which the compositions of the 194os displayed in abundance, and 
which is much less evident in the later works. Copland?s predispositions Were 
Such that he might be expected to be uneasy With forthright expressions of 
Sorrow and lament, At the same time, the kind of emphatic affirmation that 
worked in the Third Symphony would not seem "healthy-sounding” in the 
post-war yeafrs, and for every critic who found "majesty” in the "anxious and 
angry vision?39 of Co7t11otatioxs there would be another for whom 1zscaje Was 
intolerably'dryand pedantic”.42 In this context, the characterof NigHt THoUIN 训 
(Boage 如 meg), with its extended G major tonality and its harmony rooted 
in higher consonance, embodies an overriding commitment to moderation， 
andasimple yet magical gravity of Spirit suggesting an affinity with the Gallic 
understatement of the later Poulenc. 

Itis idle to speculate on the possibility that Copland might have been more 
Successful after 19go had his embrace ofnew developments (like Carters) been 
more complete. But there is no doubt whatever that the American composers 
who remained mostclosely identified with traditional tonalityand forms (out- 
side the realm of popular music, of course) failed even more decisively to win 
either critical or popular praise. Not only was there relatively little enthusiasm 
forthe later symphonic music ofRoy Harris, Walter Piston, Howard Hanson， 
and William Schuman, but Samuel Barbers large-scale neo-Romantic operas 
(Yaxzessa,， 1956-7 and 47zto QUd Cieobatra, 1966) had little initial success - 
though later revivals, especially ofthe latter, have somewhat redressed the bal- 
ance.41 In a notuntypical twentieth-century irony, Barber might simply have 
been prematurein trying to dosomething thatothercomposers would manage 
to do more effectively in the heyday of eclecticism and pluralism after 198o. 
Buthis failure was the more significant, given the memorabilityand emotional 
depth ofother post-war Works,such as Medex (1946), KiOXVILe: SUN11E1 FT975 
(1947), the Piano Sonata (1949), and the Piano Concerto (1962). In any case， 
Such backward-looking, nostalgicessays were putin their place notby the rad- 
ical visions of Babbitt, Sessions, OF Carter, but by the lighter expressiveness 
and parodicexuberance ofworksbyLeonard Bernstein (7yoxpbie 7 TUH, 1952; 
CHicpesterPsa1ns,1965)andDavid del Tredici(especially PioralL4Uice,1976).Such 
WwWorks dependtosomeextenton those deliberateassociationswith earliertonal 
music which, in America, were pioneered by George Rochberg and William 
Bolcom, and whose consequences were more Significant after 1975.4 This is 
music that can equally well exploitthe Ivesian Principle thatthe electric shock 


38 Ibid., p. 53o0. 39 Ibid., p. 5o1. 4o Ibid., p. 5o7. 

41 See Barbara B. Heyman, 9QMWNEL Ba7bej: THe Coztzboser ad His MUsic, New York, 1992. 

42 See Jonathan W. Bernard, “Tonal Traditions in Art Music Since 196o", in David Nicholls (ed.), 7Ne 
CuNp1idge istoDy) of47ie7icot MMSic Cambridge, 1998, PP. 545-66. 
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of stylistic juxtaposition creates a Special musical energy, or develop the post- 
modern perception that the more completely composers appear to identify 
With a borrowed style, the freer they are to be themselves. 


In a class oftheir own: Britten and Shostakovich 


TYoxpls of7945-6 


Of the composers chosen for detailed discussion in this chapter，only 
Shostakovich and Britten can be said to have prospered throughout the period 
from 1945 to 1975. Such a sustained level of creative achievement is the more 
remarkable，given that both were already widely admired by the middle of 
the 193os: despite being often taken for granted, and devalued, by critics and 
authorities with more progressive sympathies, especially after 196o, their cul- 
tural prominence Was never Seriously eroded, either in their own countries OF 
worldwide. "Cultural prominence” implies functioning as a pillar ofthe estab- 
lishment, and thatfunction intensified the conflictbetween the roles ofinsider 
and outsider, which Britten and Shostakovich both lived out in very difterent 
WayS.43 

In the aftermath of the Second World War, English critics did not resist 
the temptation to link cultural events with the wider world: the MsSicaL 77711esS 
for July 1945 declared that 'the reopening of Sadlers Wells Theatre on June 7 
was the first positive sign in London music that peace is Upon us?.44 That said， 
however, there was little concern to set Up associations between the onset of 
peace and the specific nature of the opera performed，Britten?s Petey G7zN1eS， 
Reviewers avoided weighty observations about the devastating nature of con- 
flicts within small societies,those'littlewars>which aretheresultnotofsimple 
Oppositions between the wholly good and the irredeemably evil, but of more 
ambiguous mixtures of rights and wrongs, affecting both sides. Nor, as far as 
I can discover, were there any public sneers about the irony of inviting a paci- 
fist composer to mark not only the onset of peace but what for most people， 
wasamore decisive mood ofvictory. Whatever its textual subject matter, Pete7 
Ceshad thekind ofmusicthatseemed rightforthe moment and in his com- 
mentthat'thesongofthefisherfolkatworkonthenetsisachorallyric,and one 
of great attraction and originality”,45 the MsSicaL Tes reviewer identified that 


43 IThe most comprehensive biographical study of Britten is Humphrey Carpenter,， BezjCNNL BTittet: 4 
Biogxabj, London, 1992; forthe music, see Evans, THpe MsSic orBexja1t Brittet. On Shostakovich>s life, see 
Fay, SHpostzRovicA. 

44 William McNaught PeterGyizes MUWsicaLTieS86(1945),pp.215-16;p.215.Forotherearlyreviews， 
See Brett, Giles,pp.153-62.Foranexhaustivestudyoftheopera?s genesis,see Paul Banks (ed.),7THe MaRiI 
of Peter Giles, Rochester, NY, 1996. 
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Particular connection between individuality and a non-radical musical style 
Which is the source of Cesrs enduring success. That individuality, however， 
could cut both ways, and prompt disapproval too. A month later, the Msicax/ 
7?1les radio columnist, W. R. Anderson, came UP with a prophecy that proved 
to be wildly inaccurate: “TYozzecR . . .probably influenced MI Britten: perhaps 
not consciously. His style reminds one a little of that, and also of streaks of 
Shostakovich, but it seems to be largely personal. Ithink his opera is likely to 
fareas did Crabbe”s poetry,beinghighlypraisedby critics,and missingthe pub- 
lic mark."46 ByOctober, however,the journal was providing announcements of 
performances planned in four other countries, as this "largely personal music 
began to proclaim its accessibility in a triumphant voyage of public conquest. 

Both the individuality and the accessibility of C7zzpes can be encapsulated in 
that'song ofthe fisher follkes which opens Act I. This choral lyric has a melody 
of the greatest simplicity, emphasising triadic intervals, and with a degree of 
repetitiveness that would not be out of place in a popular song. At the same 
time, the harmonic context is not that ofhymnic or chorale-style convention， 
andthemusicsoriginalityjlies in thewayitstensionsand contrasts (as well as its 
genericallusions) move between "orthodox" and "unorthodox”,with an overall 
coherence that results from bridging such extremes. This way ofworking with 
basic tonal, triadic elements is to be heard at the very beginning of the opera， 
as the Prologue is ljaunched in a spirit of neoclassical bustle (mocking the sel 
importance ofthe coroner Swallov).The Principle ofmovingfrom diatonic to 
chromatic in this manner is 人 ar from new; but Britten uses a routine procedure 
with enough energy and flair to make it not merely accessible but gripping - 
ac01t 坊 de hlhtbe. As even Anderson conceded, however many influences one 
might detect the effect 'seems to be largely personal. 

That this can still be said more than halfa century later is not only because 
Peter Ci11es is still performed,and has become -bythestandards oftwentieth- 
Century compositions - very well known. Britten was able to maintain the 
momentum fuelled by that success - coming, as it did, as a new Stage in a 
career which had already made him,， by the age of thirty，one of the most 
Prominent British composers ofthe time. Britten?s productivity, coupled with 
his profile as performer and festival promoter, sustained the accessibility and 
approachability of his music over the three decades between the premiere of 
C7i1esandhis death in 1976;toafargreaterextentthanVaughanVVilliams,who 
Was Seventy-three in 1945, it was Britten who provided the yardstick against 
Which other British composerstendedto bejudged.This wasespecially so from 
thelate 19gos,when Vaughan Williams had diedand LPrecordings of Britten?s 


46 W.R.Anderson, "Round About Radio”, Mzxsical 72es 86 (1945), PPp. 238-4o; p. 240. 
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operas and other Works began to emerge with some frequency. Here were the 
foundations ofthat'“Britten industry, often regarded with scepticism after his 
death, but which - certainly in the 196os and 197os - was Symptomatic of a 
cultural context in Which the possibility of prosperity was not denied to the 
Proponents of “high are. 

In his occasional public pronouncements, Britten was inclined to proclaim 
the need for accessibility rather than remoteness, simplicity rather than com- 
plexity: 'Ibelieve in the artist serving society. Itis better to be a bad composer 
Writing for society than to be a bad composer writing against it. At least yoUT 
Work can be of soe use.247 It is understandable that, on portentous public 
Ooccasions like his acceptance ofthe firstAspen avward in 1964, Britten did not 
makeapointofclaiming thathis primary motivation in writing music Was self- 
expression and self-satisfaction, or of inveighing against audiences for their 
timidity and conservatism. But it is difficult to prove that the relative accesSsi- 
bility of his music was more the result of a social conscience than of "selfish? 
aesthetic predilections. Whether or not he lacked that blend of confidence 
and cussedness that keptTippett at a greater remove from concerns about the 
Practical and accessible despite an equally intense commitment to the concept 
of art as a Social force, Britten never found himself seriously threatened with 
being ignored or misunderstood, at least for any length of time. By 1945 his 
music had reached, and thereafter maintained, a higher level of achievement 
than that of the great number of his British near-contemporaries who might 
be defined as more or less moderate in style and technique, but whose music - 
howeveraccessiblein principle- failedtoachieveanythingliketheprominence 
accorded to Britten, at least on the British scene, throughout the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

The contrasts between the cultural circumstances of Britten and Shos- 
takovich were probably never greater than in theyears immediatelyafter 1945. 
As Richard Taruskin has claimed, the years between the denunciation of Zady/ 
Macpbe 太 of the MKeSR District (1936) and the death of Stalin (1953) were “his 
period ofmisery, butalso ofhis mosthighly acclaimed and publicized works” - 
essentially, the Fifth and Seventh Symphonies - and “Shostakovichys zenith 
as an international figure came in 1949,， when he was sent as his country?s 
cultural ambassador to the Waldorf Peace Conference held in New York to 
protest against the gathering Cold War.48 In Taruskinys view all the later 
debate,arising from the posthumous publication ofthe composers controveT- 
Sial 'testimony”, as to the degree (ifany) of Shostakovich>s sincere acceptance 


47 Carpenter, Bittez, p. 441. 
48 Richard Taruskin,'“Hearing Cycles,Aldeburgh Festival Programme Book,2ooo,p.65.Forreferences 
to the composers suicidal state of mind at this time, see Fay, SpostzRlovich, PP. 162 一 4. 
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of Marxist principles and practices is best resolved by the judgement that the 
coOmposer was 'neither dissident nor modernisbe,49 and that he 'found a way 
of maintaining public service and personal integrity under unimaginably hard 
conditions".One palpable musical resultofthiswasanewemphasison thecom- 
position of chamber music, and "an increasingly resolute denial of optimism” 
after 1945.79 

Shostakovich completed five symphonies during the decade to 1945 (nos. 4 
to 8),buthis string quartets seemed to dig more deeplyand range more widely. 
Even if the Quartet no. 2 (1944) is “an entertainmenb,， and，like the Fifth 
and Seventh Symphonies, 'an exercise in heroic classicism'”, the Third Quartet 
(1946) is very different. In Taruskin?sjudgement,'“Shostakovich had found his 
SUrrealistic, disquieting and inimitable quartet voice at last. And the genre， 
Precisely because it allowed the impression of intimate rather than hortatory 
communication, and gaveacomposerback aprivate ratherthan apublic voice， 
gradually displaced all the others in its importance to him.251 Taruskin goes 
into more detail about what this voice means: 


The Shostakovich quartet "Voice', like Beethoven's, is an amalgam of generic 
and specificsignifying devices:alwaysallusive,butalwayselusiveas well- code 
without key. The horrors broached in the Third Quartet (or rather its second 
halfb, and the tight-lipped reticence with which it ends, can all be linked with 
theeventsand moods ofthe just-concluded Patriotic War. Butthey can be read 
in many other contexts as Well. Some are personal. Some are political.?2 


This memorably capturesthemusicrsspecial tone-afterall,noonewouldsay 
that Britten?s Second Quartet composed in September and October of 1945， 
was 'linked with the events and moods of the Second World War. But that 
is not to devalue the "purely musical allusions which link the funeral march 
of Shostakovich>s fourth movement to a nexus of Romantic precedents, rang- 
ing 位 om the 'trio” section of Schuberes string quintet to the main theme of 
Schoenberg'"s Quartetno. 1, op. 7. This is music whose moderate mainstream 
Status is affirmed by the way in which diatonic stability provides a context 
for destabilizing chromaticism: however powerful the emotional charge, the 
essential organicism and goal-directedness of the structure are not disrupted. 
Both the'“horrors>andthe'tight-lipped reticence"ofwhich Taruskin speaks are 
"keyed: to tonality, and few contemporary Works ofifer as powerful a demon- 
Stration as this quartet of the truth that post-tonal modernity did not have a 
monopoly over unsparingly intense musical expression. Small wonder thata 
performance of the work many years later had the effect on the composer that 


49 Richard Taruskin, Dejzzzzg Razssia MsicalD, Princeton, 1997, p. 496. 5o Ibid., p. 491. 
51 Taruskin,Hearing Cycles>, p. 67. 52 Ibid. 
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it did:“when we finished playing he sat quite still in silence like a wounded 
bird, tears streaming down his face. This was the only time Isaw Shostakovich 
So Open and defenceless.253 


TWO Qt 9UU1te 帮 


Eric Roseberry has provided a broad survey of parallels between Britten and 
Shostakovich, in support ofhis argument that 'the concept of requiem, ofthe 
Search for peace, eternal rest in the face of violence and death> is 'a theme as 
Close to Shostakovichys heart as it was to Britten?S$. Roseberry concludes that 
“in the case ofboth these composers, death becomes the gateway to ideals that 
We can cherish while we are still alive, and that 'their sense of realism and 
high-mindedness, their commitment to life in the context of a deeply tragic 
Sense ofour mortality are worthy ofour salute?.54 Roseberry also provides var- 
ious technical pointers to reinforce his theme ofshared concerns and common 
procedures, and a degree of affinity is certainly not in doubt. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that Shostakovich frankly resisted the "offer of consolation 
in the hereafter” which he felt to be contained in the Jay Regxie11， nor that 
What Laurel Fay terms the "Stark realismy> and “denial of spiritual redemption， 
of works like the Symphony no. 14 and the Quartet no. 15 are "profoundly 
disturbing”.357 Even so,it would be an absurd over-simplification to claim that 
Britten>s later music is essentially optimistic，Shostakovichys unremittingly 
pessimistic: just as there is an element of consolation in Shostakovichys com- 
mitment to the enhancement oftraditional values in the extended forms ofhis 
late compositions,so Britten neverescaped the sense of'"profound sadness that 
any celebration of peace, or love, which he might undertake, had to be tinged 
with regret, with the acknowledgement that such blissful states were Unsta- 
ble ifnot utterly unreal.56 These are the topics which underpin the following 
discussion of the last string quartet of each composer. 

There could scarcely be a more obvious difference between Britten and 
Shostakovich than thefactthatthe stringquartet,and symphonicmusicin gen- 
eral,appearedto mean farmoretotheRussianthan totheBriton.Nevertheless， 
Brittensthird quartet(1975)isas'representative"awWork-technicallyandemo- 
tionally - as Shostakovich>s fifteenth (1974),and both offer ample material for 


53 Recollection ofthe Beethoven Quartet'sviolist Fyodor Druzhinin,in Elizabeth Wilson, SpostzRovich: 
47 记 Reietpered, London, 1994, p. 442. 

54 Eric Roseberry, 人 A Debt Repaid? Some Observations on Shostakovich and His Late-Period Recog- 
nition of Britten, in David Fanning (ed.)，SHhostapovicp Stxdies, Cambridge，1995,，pPp. 229-53; PP. 238， 
253. 

55 Fay, SHhostzpovicp, p. 263. 

56 ArnoldWhittall,*Britten?xsLament: the World ofOmez Tig1ave> ,MsSic4)ia0S55 19(2000),pp.148-66; 
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readings focused on individuality and accessibility. Whereas the Shostakovich 
begins and ends with unambiguous diatonicism, the Britten begins with the 
refusal of clear-cut tonality and ends with the undermining of what could 
have been clear-cut cadential closure. This does not make the Britten an atonal 
Work, however: itis rather that both quartetsemploya “moderate" ljanguage of 
extended tonality, within which the dialogue between diatonicand chromatic， 
unambiguous and ambiguous, is used to very different formal ends. 

Shostakovichyssixmovementsareall slow,andallhavesix-flatkeysignatures， 
buttheir generic prototypes- 了 legy, Serenade, Intermezzo,Nocturne,Funeral 
March,and Epilogue-arewellcontrasted. Britten's five movements offereven 
more basic differentiations, the titles ofthe first four - Duets, Ostinato, Solo， 
Burlesque-avoidingformal genericattribution,and thatofthefinale- Recita- 
tive and Passacaglia (La Serenissima) - bringing togethertwo genres which are 
not paired in traditional practice. The obvious implication, that neither worK 
Seeks to place itself firmly in the classic tradition of four symphonically struc- 
tured movements, needs countering with the suggestion that, for these com- 
Posers, seriousness and substance were notexclusively vested in thattradition. 
Both were perfectly capable ofusing the 'abstraction” of symphonic design as 
the basis for profound "topical discourse, but in these works a more intense， 
economical mode of formation was required. 

“Economical might seem an ironic term to apply to Shostakovichys thirty- 
five-minute piece,yetitsentire characteris determinedbythewayaruminative， 
apparently expansive opening not only resists generic predictability but also 
invites subsequent contradiction atall levels.The resistance is firstapparentin 
thewaytheimitative texture ofthe openingsection (to Fig.6inthescore)'fails” 
tofunction as an orthodox fugalexposition: even its Potential as a developmen- 
tal dialogue is challenged. The first violin?s relatively expansive counterpoint 
to the restricted second violin chant does not motivate a general opening-up 
of the textural and emotional range,and after Fig.4thefourlines are reduced 
to little more than oscillations - an eftect which is less static than it might be 
because it coincides with a harmonic shift, ffom E flat to D flat, the first step 
on the way to the C basis ofthe movement's second section. 

Thefirst movements firstsection therefore provides the musicxsfundamen- 
tals: in melody, narrovw chant versus more expansively lyrical material; in har- 
mony,arootednesswhoseverymodal purity invites destabilization; in rhythm， 
a basic regularity which can be subject to unpredictable expansions and fore- 
Shortenings. In the final stages of the movement these elements are at WoOrK 
with a freshness and control which, despite having so much in common with so 
manyotherworksbyShostakovich,hasnothingintheleastmechanicalaboutit. 
Thisisthelivinglanguageoftradition,and thequartebssubsequentmovements 
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Projectthesefundamentalsthrough the wide rangeoftexturalandformalmod- 
els impliedbytheir titles,confirming their immense dramatic potential.Thus， 
the hacking, guitar-like pizzicatos and dissonant chords of the second move- 
mentshow thatthis is no sweetly romantic Serenade buta mocking, diabolical 
Seduction; the short Intermezzo has strongly contrasted elements of cadenza 
and recitative,and offers notrelaxation butconnection,projectingtheEflatto 
D fatprogression ofthe first movements first section across its entire length. 
Likewise, the sinuous accompanying arpeggios that begin the Nocturne are 
too Unstable to suggest serenity, just as the main melody fails to escape the 
lamenting chant-like motives which bind the work's main melodies together. 
As the Nocturne texture disintegrates, a march-like menace takes its place 
(Fig. gg), even before the Funeral March proper begins. 

This fifth movement is notable for shunning the cumulative, remorsely col- 
lective assertiveness ofthe more public, orchestral manifestations ofthe genre. 
Much ofitis monodic,though the solo lines reach outbeyond the registral con- 
fines ofmerely vocal expression: the effectis ofa griefas personal as it is unre- 
Strained,and although the dotted march rhythms are consistently present the 
formisinherentlyunstable,thephrasestructurebreaking down into recitative- 
like prosody.Thisanticipatesthe fantasy-like formalflexibilityoftheEpilogue， 
Which notonlyreassertstheEflatcentre,andrecallsearlier materials,butrecon- 
textualizes its recollections as iftoembody a movement forward to new levels 
of darkness and despair. There is even the momentary disorientation of the 
thudding pizzicato chords which,though triadic, are foreign to the prevailing 
harmony. Because ofthat harmony, however, the disorientation itself is acces- 
Sible to the listener, and the experience of the work as a whole is satisfying: 
far from inducing suicidal thoughts, this music of sorrow is a monument to 
the composers memory, a Strong and permanent Structure Which rejects the 
Silence of oblivion. 

The purely formal strengths of Shostakovichys last quartet have much to 
do with cycjlic processes, the recurrences and enrichments of the various ele- 
ments which ensure that the musics unifying forces are never fundamentally 
undermined.This doesnotentail mechanical symmetry,as thenewaspectsand 
diverse yet balanced form of the Epilogue make clear. But it is a conception 
profoundly resistant to modernist disintegration. In this context ino other， 
Britten is the more radical - notbecause he actually embraces modernism, but 
because his rejection of it is less consistently explicit. Perhaps because of his 
人 avoured operatic and dramatic topics, he became practised in deflecting and 
delaying the emergence of significant unity; while Shostakovich challenges， 
diversifies, but Ultimately reasserts his central E flat in the Quartet no. 15， 
Britten progresses through a logical tonal scheme (very basically, from G and 
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CtoAandE-asymmetrical octatonic tetrachord), which is treated with a 
SCcepticism that does nothing whatever to suggest that it is perfunctory, still 
less redundant. Just as Shostakovichys allusion to a Mahlerian funeral march 
reinvents the genre in his own terms, so does Britten?s allusion to a Mahjlerian 
Ziudler. Allusion enhances individuality: and in Britten?s case, the absence of 
integrated motivic working is compensated for by a pervasive textural homo- 
geneity, itself promoted by his liking, especially in his later works, for an ele- 
ment of heterophony. Brittens progression in the third quartet from tonal 
ambiguity to tonal clarity indicates that local harmonic events have greater 
autonomy than in Shostakovichys more explicitly centripetal design. In both 
quartets, however, exact or varied repetition are essential form-building ele- 
ments,allied to rhythmic regularity and balanced phrase-structure. 

Britten was hardly a more 'original composer than his Russian contempo- 
rary,butitis probablythe casethathis style reflected awider variety ofsources 
and influences - or that those influences continued to affect his thinking for 
longer than was the case with Shostakovich. In the Third Quartet however， 
the only obvious references outside Britten?s own very personal idiom are 
the Mahlerian allusions of the Burlesque movement and even these are more 
generic than literal. (It is, after all, the second movement of Mahlerx Ninth 
Symphony, not the third, the Rondo-Burlesque, that is a Z 刀 diej.) It is then 
to be expected that the progression to tonal clarity, and the last-minute chal- 
lenge to that clarity， will be reflected in a progression of tone Or mood as 
well as texture. In considering the nature of this progression, the dangers of 
hermeneutic naivety are immense, but they must be confronted 放 anything 
useful is to be said about the inevitability as well as the subtlety of Britten>s 
achievement. 

Mostfundamental to the sequence offered bythefirsttwo movements is the 
Opposition between Suggestions of siciliana or barcarolle in the flowing lines 
of “Duets” and the quick-march assertiveness of '“Ostinato". Appropriately, the 
first movement?s Structural progression from C to G is veiled, and the musical 
mood is far ffom monolithic, with the final bars encapsulating a confrontation 
between turbulence and passion on the one hand and subsiding reticence on 
the other; textural homogeneity here is underlined by rhythmic unisons and 
compound melody, and the sense of common purpose could have something 
to do with a mood which avoids the bleakness ofutter despair. There is greater 
bleakness in the grimly jaunty mechanics of the second movement 这 only 
because this can appear to be trying to shrug off its angry, melancholy aura， 
and even to take refuge in the spiritual comfort of a soft chorale. The ambigu- 
ous ending makes a precarious homogeneity out of the ostinato bass and the 
chorale, and provides a brilliantly effective transition to what is commonly 
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referred to as the quartet's still centre - “Solo. The solo sections of the third 
movement are certainly “very calm>, as Britten?s indication instructs, and this 
Serenity, this apparent attainment of peace after Stormy seas, is carried over 
into the ecstatically improvisatory central episode, as 这 to suggest a kind of 
transfigured spiritual freedom. At the same time, the extended tonal move- 
ment Within the “calmy” sections, coupled with their glacially sparse textures， 
has something of that unreal, and even dangerous detachment which is one 
of the writer Aschenbach?s attributes in Deax 太 zeypice, the opera to which 
the Third Quartet is a pendant. The great irony of Mann?s Story, and Britten2”s 
opera, is that, while passion might indeed lead to “the abyss， "pure detach- 
ment' seems even more likely to provoke a surge of damaging passion than to 
Prevent it; hence the appropriateness of the way in which the quartet's fourth 
movement, “Burlesque",brings the music back down to earth with a vengeance 
-back to rough, fierce reality. Yet this music ought not to provoke the smiles 
appropriate to a genial parody. Itseems deadly serious in the way itstraditional 
basics of harmony and form are attacked from within, stability and instability 
equally assertive, equally prominent. Here,asin theway thefinale moves away 
from its carefully prepared, serene diatonicism into darker regions ofdoubt is 
the evidence as to how Britten, like Shostakovich, could turn the personal use 
of traditional devices, on which his special accessibility relies, to musical ends 
of exceptional quality and memorability. 

The ending of the "Passacaglia" is perhaps the more impressive because the 
introductory "Recitative” seems contrived. Unlike the recitative-like phrases 
which abound in Shostakovich>s last quartet, BTitten>s references to the opera 
proclaim their quotation marks too literally. One of the triumphs of Dex 妨 
1 Yeytce is in the way Certain elements of staginess - not only Aschenbach>”s 
direct addresses to the audience, but the ritual-like artificiality of the events 
Which promote his disgrace and death - appear more inevitable and effective 
than any more naturalistic or reajlistic treatment of the Story, Or any attempt 
to downplay the inner drama on which it depends, could hope to do. Itis this 
Sense of action as internal which the steady tread of the "Passacaglia” restores. 
This is supremely restrained music, yetitbuilds to heights ofpoeticeloquence 
intensified by the sorrowing turns of chromatic inflection and the troubling 
dissonances created bythe heterophonicalignments. Inevitably, Britten comes 
quite closein placesto thatsenseofsuperimposing complementary,conflicting 
lines that is theessence ofmodernist counterpoint(seebar 89f.), buteven here 
the inexorable，processional passacaglia bass draws all the upper lines into 
a powerfully expressive combination, a fusion from which illusory diatonic 
resolution and the final, open-ended chromatic dissonance can emerge with 
equal conviction. In the end, Britten rejects the full, unfettered emancipation 
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of the dissonance which was so fundamental an element for Schoenbergian 
modernismi forhim,the difference between consonance (lower or higher) and 
dissonance was the difference between musical life and death. 


Conclusion: centres and exXtremes 


The criteria setoutin this chapter prompttheconclusion that, in terms ofindi- 
viduality and accessibility between 1945 and 1975, Britten and Shostakovich 
wereinaclassoftheir own: while both confronted ratherthan evaded the dark- 
est Situations and states of mind, the corresponding strengths oftheir musical 
thinkinghavethepowertoconsoleratherthan depress.Evenso,itcanbeargued 
that the most vital current of musical production during this period was the 
modernistmainstream -thekind oflessmoderate stylisticand technical trans- 
formations found to varying degrees in Stravinsky, Carter, Tippett, Messiaen， 
Lutoslawski, Dutilleux, and Ligeti, to name but seven. Of course, some of the 
COmposers on this list travelled less far down the road towards an embrace of 
avant-garde notions than others. But it is not difficult to diagnose a general 
aura of decline in the power of moderate thinking, and the most prominent 
example of a composer who regressed from progressiveness to coOnservatism 
hardly offers a convincing case for the defence. The early expressionism of 
Krzysztof Penderecki (b. 1933) found favour as the intensely concentrated 
exXpression of grief in face of the horrors of Auschwitz and Hiroshima，but 
was tempered at quite an early stage by his aspiration to find a contemporary 
equivalent for the ritual solemnity and dramatic vividness of Bach>s Passions. 
The St ZURe Passiop1 (1963-5) won initial acclaim for the gap-bridging way in 
which it brought dissonant clusters alongside tonal triads to express the Uni- 
Versal scope of its subject matter. The conjunction ofexpressionism and melo- 
drama had an undeniable post-Bergian punch, but Pendereckis subsequent 
retreat into a rambling, overblown, unrelieved, and anonymous kind of neo- 
Romanticism, such as pervades the forty minutes or so ofthe Violin Concerto 
no. 1 (1976-7), seems to fulfil all ones worst apprehensions about the nega- 
tive results of rejecting stylistic and technical progress: the contrast between 
this concerto and the short pungently expressionistic orchestral work that 
Penderecki wrote a couple of years earlier - THe Dyeam of Jacopb - is especially 
instructive. 

The polarized tensions between liberation and oppression conventionally 
attributed to culture in the 196os made many composers of significance rely 
moreon their instincts than their intellects,and drove them to progress either 
towards'true"liberation,ortowards thefreedom to beconstrained.Thiswould 
explain whby it became increasingly difficult to achieve and sustain the kind 
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of balance between the personal and the traditional found in Shostakovich 
and Britten: after all, even they accepted an element of revitalization from 
Serial technique, but without taking the decisive step of suppressing rooted 
Centricity ofharmony, the consonance/dissonance distinction, and traditional 
generic and formal content. But critical generalization on this level inevitably 
lacks nuance and flexibility, so it is useful, in seeking a balance, to note one 
particular view of Britten?s status，wfTitten immediately after his death. In a 
memorial essay, the composer Robin Holloway (b. 1943) characterized the 
crucial difference between the music of the 197os and that of the 194os in 
terms of the malaise of music at large - the flight to the extremes that leaves 
the centre empty. Holloway went oni: 


Iwouldn?twantto saythatBritten?sstyleis itselfcentral,butIthinkitcan show 
the way better than any other to a possible pulling-together. In particular the 
combination oflucidity,emptiness and tightness in the latter works, can reVeal 
common ground between the mostunexpected and related sources.This music 
has the power to connect the avant-garde With the lost paradise of tonality; 让 
COnserves and renovates in the boldestand simplest manneri it shows how old 
Usages can be refreshed and remade, and how the nevw can be saved from mere 
rootlessness, etiolation, lack ofconnexion and communication.57 


Thiseloquentapostrophe- with its particular echoes ofthe kind ofconcerns 
found in Kemp?s late-196os assessment of Hindemith58 - is evidently more 
Prospective than retrospective in tone. Nor is it that of a disinterested com- 
mentator, but a cry fom a composer himself experiencing the discomfiting 
circumstance ofbeing encouraged to live on 'the extremeswhen 'the centre' is 
more instinctively appealing. Holloway”s caveat, that "Britten?s Style was not 
in itself'central, reflected the more immediate perceptions of the mid-197os， 
When the idea that any style might be truly central seemed implausible (this 
was the time when, locally, Maxwell Davies was as prominent as Tippett, and， 
internationally,avant-gardists and retrogressives wereequallyadeptat gaining 
new commissions, 坟 not frequent follow-up performances and a place in the 
canonic “standard repertory"). The reality which emerges in retrospect is that， 
between 1945 and 1975, the most accessible styles were, in general, the “cen- 
tral styles, by all criteria other than those of professional participants on the 
contemporary scene.Theassumption which Holloway reveals, that it was pre- 
cisely because of Britten?s ability to connect extremes that his style was not as 
centralforcomposersashisaestheticstance,canitselfbeinterpretedasan invol- 
untary acknowledgement of the gap between criteria relevant for composers 
andthose relevantfor mostother musicians and music-lovers. Unsurprisingly, 
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58 See above, pp. 375-6. 
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the wider world of musical appreciation and consumption found it easier 
to live with a concept of the mainstream than did the coterie of engaged 
Professionals. 

And yet the sense of decline persists. Composers disinclined by tempera- 
ment to challenge or ignore the conventional expectations of audiences and 
Promoters were in one sense reassuring,asUpholders ofestablished,living tra- 
ditions, but after 1945 they found it difficult to offer audiences a music that 
Was optimistic, Serene, celebratory. To uphold tradition in a world ofausterity 
and Uncertainty was to enhance Uneasiness and instability, and to underscore 
thattradition?svulnerability to trivialization and decay. Such upholders oftra- 
dition, in the years after 1945, Were arguablyattheir finestand most powerful 
When theywereinspired bywhat David Fanning terms'theapparently irrecon- 
cilable legacies ofthe Classical and Romantic traditions,and by their capacity 
to “coexistand lend one another new profundity ofmeaning". Fanning is actu- 
allyreferring to thefinale ofShostakovichs Tenth Symphony(1953),byway of 
leadingtohisconclusionaboutthesymphonyasawhole:'"Fromtheepictragedy 
of the first movement, to the naked violence of the second, to the enigmatic 
defiance ofthethird,to what? To acoexistence ofthe Mahlerian poles ofutopia 
and catastrophe, of idealism and nihilism.”9 Yet even in Shostakovich>s sym- 
phonic masterwork, the moderating hand ofaliving tradition kept modernist 
disintegration at bay. It was younger composers, With less well-established 
Styles than a Shostakovich, who were more likely to experience the magnetic 
attraction of Hollovway?s “extremes”. 


In his “Introduction? to Volume lo of the Nemw Ox1jord 本 istomy of Music Martin 
Cooper struck a pessimistic note not so diftferent in character fom that of 
Robin Holloway, though the context is quite different. Cooper declared that 
“this whole period: - 189o-196o - “has been marked by a refusal on the part 
of the public, at first resolute and all but absolute, and still only cautiously 
yielding, to interest itselfin New Music. He added that "up to 195o the New 
Music was accepted by the public in direct proportion to the number of its 
links with the old,6o and argued that 'this picture ofa sharply divided musical 
world, in which a small number of wyvxXN#Ia7de pioneers, almost out of sight 
of the main body of performers and listeners, who concern themselves with 
musical archeology and indiscriminate truffle-hunting, is something entirely 
new.61 Itwas neverthelesstheunprecedented availability ofmusicwhich filled 
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Cooper with alarm, so that 'the accepted institution ofmusic as a background 
to other activities, and even to no activity at all, plainly dulls the listening 
人 aculty itself' eventually blurring the line that divides passive listening from 
active listening”: such dumbing-down, he added, seemed an appropriate out- 
come to a Situation in which “European music, which once expressed man2?s 
idea of what he spoxl& be, his aspirations, now reflects what in his own eye 
he zi and it seems likely that this will continue to be true of music in the 
fture.?62 

Even atthetime,Coopers pessimism seemed excessive, ignoring thevision- 
ary qualities of Tippett and Stockhausen - or, by implication，discounting 
them because they were not expressed in more accessible, traditional terms. 
Buthis fears that the music ofthe moderate mainstream had been lost, or was 
in danger of being lost between the extremes of the avant-garde and enthusi- 
asm for 'early: (pre-1914) music, accurately reflected a widespread perception 
of the 197os，when the greatest exXponents of compositional moderation - 
Britten and Shostakovich - were regarded as either in decline Or waver- 
ing on the verge of capitulation to modernism, while no obvious successors 
of stature were apparent. With hindsight' it is apparent that the explicit 
embrace of comprehensibility and positive thinking evident in minimalism， 
in its various experimental and "holy” guises, was already becoming a force to 
be reckoned with; the earlier works ofGlass and Reich were becoming known， 
while GoreckirsThird Symphony,though notan instantsuccess,was Written in 
1976.Theevolution oflate-twentieth-century pluralism waswellunderway as 
Cooperwrote,andnottheleastof its achievements was to make spacein which 
the moderate mainstream of the mid-century years could retain a prominent 
Position . 
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After swing: modern jazz and its impact 


MERVYN COO 开 E 


The decline ofthe big bands 


Earlyjazz had taken some years to reach a wide international audience,and the 
furore caused by the visit of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band to London in 
1919 Was an indication that the new music was destined to become notorious 
on account of its associations with behaviour both rebellious and, in the case 
of Prohibition in the United States, illegal.: For most of its subsequent his- 
tory, jazZz was tainted by extra-musical associations: although itis often tacitly 
asSsumed that this music of African-American origin scandalized a predomi- 
nantly white audience, the perceived link between jazz and moral decay was 
fosteredas much bythose middle-classAfrican Americans forwhomtheblues- 
“the Devibs music” - had always been an uncomfortable reminder ofthe social 
Problems from which they had at least in part managed to escape.> The devel- 
opment of diverse jazz styles after the Second World War and their impact on 
Perceptions ofthe music as both artand commerce, were significantly aftected 
by the prejudices and partisanship of an earlier generation of commentators 
and consumers. 

Even the definition ofjazz was contested.A concerted attemptto legitimize 
Swing as jazz Was made in the pages ofthe journals Dow]z Beatand Wetroz011e 
in theearly194os,3 in defiance ofthose purists who looked askance atanyjazZzy 
Style that downplayed the role of improvisation and other techniques explic- 
itly associated with the musics African-American heritage (Such as blues struc- 
tures, blue notes, and "dirty” timbres). Such purism showed little avwareness 
of or sympathy towards, the conflicting demands on performing musicians of 
commercialviabilityandadesireforincreased technical experimentation,both 
of which were to be defining 包 ctors in theburgeoning ofnew and contrasting 


1 For contemporaneous reviews ofthe ODJBsLondon visit, see Jim Godbolb 4 本 istomy oj1azz zi Bitzz 
1919-5o,London, 1984, PP. 6-14. 

2 See John Gennari, Jazz Criticism: Its Development and Ideologies，BUacR 471e7iC0NL Zite7Ut7e Fo7201 
25/13 (1991), PP. 449-523; P. 451. 

3 ScottDeVeaux, “Constructing theJazz Tradition: Jazz Historiography?, BCcR47Mze7icaNTite7atye Fo 
25/3 (1991), PP. 525-6o; p. 537. 
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jazzstylesafterthe mid-194os.Atthesametime,the concernsovertheeffecton 
the jazz tradition ofcommercialization, which were expressed during the hey- 
day ofswing,may nothave been entirely misplaced,and a convenient example 
of what is at issue is provided by the Glenn Miller band. 

Miller had secured for himselfan enviable position atthe head ofthe record 
charts in the late 193os, and in the early 194os his band starred in two com- 
mercially successful movies. His perennially popular 7p te Mood and MooxzlG 扩 t 
Seelade,both recorded in 1939, are still commonly regarded as "jazz>; indeed， 
the insistentriffs of7z te Mood exemplify one ofthe mostcharacteristic cliches 
of the big-band style. However, the cloyingly sentimental MoozlLGAt Seyeade 
(Suggestive ofjazzonly in its prominentuse ofsaxophones)has dated markedly 
aspopulartasteshave changed- henceitsalmostde7igyexruseasaperiod estab- 
lisher in modern movies with a nostalgic wartime setting. With hindsight， 
Miller may be viewed as thefirsthigh-profile bandleader to pander to popular 
taste at the expense of musical substance (a criticism also frequently levelled 
at Armstrong in the 193os, when the stunning creativity he had displayed in 
the late 192os appeared to have atrophied); Millerxs music is competent but 
unimaginative,andhasbeenaptly dismissed by Ian Carras'“polished sterility?.4 
Asearlyas 1946, Rudi Blesh noted that commercialism in big-band swing was 
'a cheapening and deteriorative force” on the history of jazz that might prove 
“not only hostile, but 但 tal to its future development.; 

There were problems ofa different nature in the case of Duke Ellington. In 
1943,1like Benny Goodman five years earjlier, Ellington and his band appeared 
at New York's prestigious Carnegie Hall;i there they performed their 'tone 
parajllel to the history ofthe American Negro? entitled BicR，B7owW7 0NL BelIe， 
by far the most ambitious extended structure yet essayed in a jazz idiom. It 
failed to satisfy either jazz or classical critics, however, both camps judging 
this singular achievement by applying entirely different (and equally inap- 
propriate) criteria.6 The mnuted critical response discouraged Ellington from 
名 rther exploration of extended structures: his later large-scale compositions 
were invariably couched in the format of a loosely connected suite of move- 
ments, Which gave the illusion of extended form without addressing any of 
the Structural challenges raised by the pioneering Bcl，Brow OUd4 Betye (of 
which Ellington subsequently recorded only extracts). Nevertheless, his band 
made further annual appearances at Carnegie Hall until 1952; it also played 
at New York'"s Metropolitan Opera House in 195l, and the future of jazz in 

4 Ian Carr, Miles Davis: 4 Cxitical Biog1a 思 London, 1982, p. 26. For an assessment of Miller from a 
popular music perspective, see Donald Clarke, Tje Rise QUd Fall ofPobxiar Wasic,London, 1995, pp. 221-7. 

5 Rudi Blesh, Spzzz29 To1tjets: 4 Bistomy ofJazz, New York, 1946, pp. 11-12. 


6 For contrasting criticisms of BUacl, B7ow7t QU1d4 Beige, see Mark Tucker (ed.),， THe DRe BUGto Reade1 
New York, 1993, pp. 153-204. 
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the concert hall was then assured. In subsequent decades, this emphatic plac- 
ing of select jazz on a high artistic pedestal was to disturb the conscience of 
ayounger generation of purists who resented any Suggestion that their music 
Should become canonic - or, indeed, display any affinity with the "European” 
compositional techniques thatso manyoftheleading lights in jazz had studied 
and selfevidently wished to emulate.7 

The more esoteric nature of Ellington?s style undoubtedly helped his music 
Survive when popujlist big-band idioms fell by the wayside in the late 194os. 
Several factors contributedtothis collapse,some Practical and othersaesthetic. 
It had been virtually impossible for even the most famous bands to maintain 
Consistent personnel during theyears of military conscription; there wasa dire 
wartime shortage oftheshellacused in the production ofgramophone records; 
aheavy cabaret tax Was levied in the United States; and a succession of strikes 
mountedbytheAmerican Federation ofMusiciansin 1942-4and1948imposed 
Severe economic hardships on its members.The strikes had another important 
COnsequence, being partly responsible for the rise to fame of popujlar singers 
(including Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra, the latter first attaining stardom 
with Tommy Dorsey”s band in the early 194os), who had not been prevented 
from recording during the AFM?s periods ofindustrial action. Some post-wWar 
listeners came to regard the big bands as a costly extravagance, while others 
did not wish to be reminded of a style of music inevitably associated with 
times of war - an association intensified by the fact that several prominent 
bandleaders (such as Miller and Artie Shavw) had devoted their services to the 
military and were universally familiar from uniformed publicity Photographs. 
This picture ofdecline was reflected even outside America: in those countries 
of continental EPurope liberated byAllied forces in 1944-5,Swing had suffered 
人 fom the brutal eradication of Jewish and African-American music perpetrated 
by the Nazi party - a situation paralleled in the USSR and Japan.8 And in the 
UK,the growth of post-war jazz was at first stunted by the continuation of a 
long-term andludicrously short-sighted Musicians Union ban on Visits by US 
Performers between 1935 and 1954.9 


The bebop 'revole 


With the advent ofbebop in the 194os, modern jazz was born. The style may 
have taken its name either ffom a pair of nonsense syllables commonly used 


7 For provocative discussions ofthe alleged canonization of jazz, see DeVeaux, Constructing the Jazz 
Tradition,andKrin Gabbard,'Introduction: The Jazz Canonand its Consequences”,in Gabbard (ed.), Jazz 
4711019 切 e Discoxt1ses, Durham, NC, 1995, pp. 1-28. 

8 See Michael H. Kater, Di1erezt DONtE15: 1022 访 友 e Ce oFNazi Ge10NJ ,New York, 1992. 

9 See "Jazz Comes to Britain by Stealth", chapter 14 of Godbolt, Jazz zz B1itzizz, pp. 236-53. 
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in Scat singing, or as an onomatopoeic reference to the dislocated accents of 
bop>s innovative drumming techniques. On its firstappearance, bop appeared 
to be averitable stylistic revolution. Ross Russell described it as "the music of 
revolt: revolt against big bands, arrangers . ..- against commercialized music 
in general. It reasserts the individuality of the jazz musician.2 In subsequent 
debates between staunch advocates oftraditionalpre-warjazzandadherents of 
the newstyle (who called thetraditionalists "mouldyfigs?),2 itbecame evident 
that bop was considered by many not to be jazz at all. The adoption of the 
label 'modern jazz? by the boppers (at precisely the time wphen Ellington had 
Stoppedusingtheterm jazz?altogetheronaccountofitslimited usefulnessand 
potentially restrictive stylistic implications) was nevertheless aclear attemptto 
demonstrate thatbop wasalogical continuation ofthe preceptsand qualities of 
earlier jazz,and notas radical a departure from them as many initially believed. 

Bop wasfirstpromulgated in small-ensemble recordings made by trumpeter 
Dizzy Gillespie and saxophonist Charlie Parker in 1945, its earliest manifes- 
tations (at Harlemys legendary Minton?s Playhouse, Monroe:s Uptown House 
and elsewhere) having been permanently lost in the black hole of the AFMs 
recording ban. Its harmonic vocabulary was extended by the experimentation 
of both Gillespie and pianist Thelonious Monk - whose considerable talents 
as a COmposer were later to be somewhat belied by his often clumsy piano- 
playing and on-stage eccentricities - while its style of melodic improvisation 
drew much from the influence of guitarist Charlie Christian, who died pre- 
maturely in 1942. The style was also explored in a big-band context notably 
under the leaderships of Billy Eckstine and Earl Hines, and later by Gillespie 
(often with a Latin flavouT). 

Initially, the nevw music was not popular. On the surface, bop appeared to 
be characterized bya wilful distortion oftraditional musical values: its style of 
improvisation (based on chains ofmelodiccellsand often termed 'formulaic" by 
analysts) seemed far removed from the melodic memorability of swing, which 
had been based largely on the popular-song repertoire, while bop?s ostensi- 
bly complex harmoniclanguageand frenetic speed left even some professional 
musicians fazed. In fact, bop retained at least three defining elements of the 
Swingstyle-riffs,walking basslines,and propulsivelyswungcymbal rhythms- 
all ofwhich were to remain prominentfeatures ofmainstream jazz throughout 
the second half ofthe twentieth century. And part of bop;s appeal to younger 


10 Ross Russell, "Bebop'”, in Martin Williams (ed.), Tpe 4Mt oj7Jazz, New York, 1959, p. 202. 

11 Often incorrectly attributed to critic Leonard Feather, the term mouldy figs” was coined by Sam 
Platt in a letter to FSsqxire magazine in June 1945; See Feather, "Goffin, Bsqyxiye,and the Moldy Figs [1986]， 
in Robert Gottlieb (ed.), Readix9g Jazz, London, 1997,p.733.Seealso Bernard Gendron, “Moldy Figs”and 
Modernists: Jazz at War (1942-1946), in Gabbard, Jazz 47101I e Discox1ses, PP. 31-56. 
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performers, who later adopted it as their /4gUa .jaxca came from the idiom?s 
essential simplicity: its harmonic Structures Were mostly decorations of stan- 
dard chord progressions borrowed from existing songs, its “complex” chords 
Were often created merely by superimposing dissonant added notes on famil- 
iar harmonies (and by improvising more on these extensions than the triads 
underpinning them), and its infamous rhythmic unpredictability - pioneered 
in the work of drummers Kenny Clarke and Max Roach - was conceived as 
local disruptions ofan unwaveringly secure underlying pulse.22 

Bop?s basic structure - a Statement of the "head: theme, followed by a suc- 
cession ofimprovised solos before a concluding statement of the head - could 
hardly have been more Straightforward. The head-solos-head format was to 
prove an enduring phenomenon in jazz, and Paul Berliner has offered a per- 
Suasive view of why jazz musicians continue to rely on what is essentially a 
formal straitjacket. Following on from trumpeter Red Rodney?s remark that 
the audience will accept anything as long as it is based on a “standard” (ie. a 
人 amiliar tune forming part of the mainstream repertory,， which in the 195os 
expanded to incorporate numerous bop themes), he comments: 


In this regard, the conventional format of jazz arrangements serves the inter- 
ests of listeners by reminding them ofthe structures on which artists base their 
intricate improvisations. [Trumpeter] Doc Cheatham always plays'the melody 
of each tune first before I improvise, so that the audience knows what DPm 
doing." . . . By extension, repeating the melody at the close of a band>”s rendi- 
tion encapsulates solos in familiar material, usually of a simpler lyrical nature， 
temporarily relaxing the demands upon listening and providing the rendition 
with a satisfying shape overall. [Saxophonist] Lee Konitz adds that repeated 
Performance ofthe same pieces over the years allows serious fans to appPreciate 
the uniqueness of the most recent version in relation to the history of past 
Performances.13 


While ofcontinuing fascinationtoaficionados('seriousfans?who'appreciate... 
uniqueness), a thorough comprehension of this refined sense of Structural 
variety can be too demanding and esotericfor both casual listenersand classical 
musicians schooledin differentorganizational principles,forwhom the surface 
Simplicity ofthe rigid ternary pattern can all too easily seem unimaginative. In 
this way, bopys most important Structural legacy did little to help those who 
Wished to establish jazz as a middle ground between popular and art musics， 


12 Charlie Parker, as part ofhis attempt to claim originality for bop, declared that it was different from 
earlier jazz because it had 'no steady beat' (quoted in DeVeaux, "Constructing the Jazz Tradition>, p. 556， 
D. 12). Parker's view that bop was “something entirely separate and apart 他 om jazz? was not shared by 
Gillespie: see Mervyn Cooke, Jazz, London, 1998, p. 116. For a concise summary of the principal elements 
of the bop style, see ibid., pp. 116-23. 

13 Paul Berliner, TH2zR2I zz Jazz: THe Tt1jitite 47to 太 at 加 ovisatioz, Chicago, 1994, p. 458. 
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andthe Situation intensified the split between the cognoscenti and opponents 
of the nevw idiom.， 

Bop;s resurrection of the twelve-bar blues and its heavy emphasis on solo 
improvisation reflected the (predominantly black) boppers: desire to wrench 
jazz away from the“polished sterility” of the pre-composed music of the 
(predominantly white) swing bands, and steer it vigorously back towards its 
African-American origins.14 It marked a self-conscious shift away from jazz as 
entertainment music to jazZz as artistic (and sometimes political) statement, a 
move most obviously reflected by the new musics incompatibility with con- 
ventional dancing.Ralph Ellison explained how thisled toanumber of*myths 
and misconceptions on the boppers: part: 


that to be truly free they must act exactly the opposite of what white people 
might believe, rightlyor wrongly,a Negro to be; thatthe performing artist can 
becompletelyand absolutely free ofthe obligations ofthe entertainer, and that 
they could play jazz with dignity only by frowning and treating the audience 
with aggressive contempt and that to be in control, artistically and personally， 
one must be so cool as to quench one?s own human fire.15 


As LeRoi Jones put it: 


In a sense the term cltisk for the adherents of early modern jazz was cOTTect. 
Themusic,bebop,definedtheterm ofadeeplyfeltnonconformityamong many 
young Americans, black and white. And for many young Negroes the irony of 
being thought "weird” or "deep” by white Americans Was as Satisfying as it Was 
amusing.Italsoputonamoreintellectuallyand psychologically satisfyinglevel 
the traditional separation and isolation of the black man from America. It Was 
acult ofprotection as well as rebellion.16 


Thisattitudein duecoursebecameasignificantinfluenceonthebroaderartistic 
experiences ofthe Beatniks in the 195os and 196os.17 

The stark shift in emphasis was difficult, if not impossible, for the wider 
listening public to negotiate. Bop fell neatly between two stools: on the one 
hand,itwas often notmelodically memorable enough to assure its commercial 
Success; On the other hand, its structures seemed entirely alien in conception 


14 For commentary on the vital role played by white musicians in shaping the development ofjazz, see 
Gene Lees, Cut ofF470) Coloj: 1azz, BUacR ad Tite, Oxford, 1994; Richard M. Sudhalter, Zost Choxds: TYNite 
AMzSicia15S QU THetr Coztribxtott 如 Jazz7I915-1945,Oxford,1999;and Gerald Early,"VWhite Noiseand White 
Knights: Some Thoughts on Race,Jazz,and the White Jazz Musician ,in GeoffreyC. Wardand Ken Burns， 
Jazz:4 Tstomy of47exicas MMSic New York, 200o, PP. 324-31. 

15 Ralph Ellison, “Minton?s [1959], in Gottlieb, Readixg Jazz, p. 553. For Gillespies reminiscences of 
the aura at Minton?s Playhouse in the early years of bop, see ibidq., pp. 555-72. 

16 LeRoi Jones [Amiri Baraka],"Bop”,in Gottlieb, Readix9 Jazz, p. 871.The extractis taken from Jones”s 
book Bixes Peoble: Neg7o Msic iTTNite derica, NewYork, 1963,aseminally important text on the history 
of jazz and the first to be written by a black commentator. 

17 See Gennari，'Jazz Criticism>, p. 487 and n. 17, p. 512. 
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to those for whom Ellingtonxs music remained a high point of intellectual 
achievement in jazZz. It also engendered social disquiet: as the style spread 
in the 195os (attaining a large following in Europe after visits of American 
musicians to pioneering French jazz festivals in 1948-9), so did public unease 
atitsapparently inextricable association With the consumption ofhard drugs- 
the means by which some boppers took their personal isolation from society 
to its self-destructive extreme. In the UK, the ongoing promotion of bop at 
London?s Carnaby Club by saxophonists John Dankworth and Ronnie Scott 
Was almost curtailed in 195o after the venue was raided on the pretext of a 
drugs search; heroin accelerated Parkers death in 1955g, and aftfected most of 
the leading bop performers at Some Stage in their careers. Subsequently, the 
image of the genius Parker as dope-ravaged pauper became just as Strongly 
romanticized in the popular imagination as that of the genius Ellington as 
tuxedo-clad classicist. 


Mainstream and cool jazz in the 195os 


Alongside the burgeoning of bop, jazz continued to be partly defined by its 
morecommerciallyviable "mainstream?.AsScott DeVeauxhas pointed out,this 
label was 'firstapplied (retroactively)toswing,butquicklyused to describeany 
body ofmusic neither so conservative as to deny the possibility or desirability 
of further development, nor so radical as to send that development in uncon- 
trollable directions.18 Populist jazz styles persisted in the 195os, and even 
Parker found it expedient to make recordings with saccharine pre-arranged 
String accompaniments. So did singer Sarah Vaughan, who was well versed in 
bop techniques (She recorded with Parker and Gillespie in 1945 after serving 
as pianist in Hiness big band and as vocalist in Eckstine?s) but also knew how 
to win herself a wider following by a canny choice of repertoire and accom- 
paniment. Singers continued to secure commercial success far more readily 
than instrumentalists; Ella Fitzgerald?s “songbook'” recordings (issued by Verve 
between 1956 and 1961), for example, remain bestsellers on account of their 
easy-going nature, SuUpreme technical confidence, and mainstream popular- 
Song Tepertoire. More thought-provoking was the work of Billie Holiday, 
whose genius for recomposing melodies as she sang them was unique and 
inimitable; herstormyprivatelifeand drug-related death in 1959 paralleled the 
misery ofmany bop performers,and this biographical mystique has continued 
to attractpopular attention as much as -iftnotmorethan -hermusical skills. A 
select group ofbig bands survived in the 195os, performing modernized forms 


18 DeVeaux, Constructing the Jazz Tradition>, p. 55o. 
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of swing: chief among them were the very difterent ensembles led by Count 
Basie (the most blues-rooted of all bandleaders)，Stan Kenton (whose West 
Coast "progressive jazz? seemed at the time to be boldly experimental, but has 
not stood the test of time wel), Harry James (formerly Goodman?s principal 
trumpeterD),WoodyHerman,andCharlie Barnet. BasiexstrumpeterThad Jones， 
together with drummer Mel Lewis, continued to develop the Basie style with 
resourcefulness and imagination well into the 197os, showing in the process 
howtheessentiallysectionalized structureofbig-bandarrangementseasily per- 
mitted the insertion of bop-style solo improvisations. Sometimes tinged with 
nostalgia, traditional big-band jazz remained marketable, as demonstrated by 
Goodman”s fortieth-anniversary appearance at Carnegie Hall in 1978. 

Of the various alternative styles of jazz that had established themselves by 
196o, the closest to bop was one of many styles falling loosely under the 
label "hard bop: (sometimes known as 'funle or "soul jazz?). In the hands of 
leading exponents such as drummer Art Blakey”s Jazz Messengers, hard bop 
exploited thehead-solos-head structure by making thehead melodies catchier 
than they had ever been before,and byinfusing improvisations with powerful 
blues inflectionsand stronglypropulsive backbeats.Appropriately,theleading 
record label promoting this style was Blue Note; with hits such as trumpeter 
Lee Morgan?s THe Sidewmiader(1963), it showed hovw solid jazz with simple yet 
memorable riffs was still easily capable ofachieving impressivesales.Some hard 
bop was dismissed as another 'sell-oub, for reasons outlined by DeVeaux: 


[B]y the 195os, the earthier and less prestigious functions of [jazz] had been 
passed on to rhythm and blues.Atthesametimethatmusicians and critics Were 
Struggling to make a case for jazz as art music, the more commercially minded 
hard bop musicians strove mightily to win back audiences alienated by bebop?s 
intellectual pretensions with hard-swinging groovesandafolky sensibility that 
WwWore its ethnicity on its sleeve.19 


Other instrumentalists in the 19gos coaxed jazz in directions diftferent from 
those offered by bop and more traditional idioms，breaking away from the 
Structural limitations of bop by readmitting elements of pre-composition to 
varying extents. Pianist John Lewis promoted with his famous Modern Jazz 
Quartet (1951-74), featuring vibraphonist Milt Jackson, one of many brands 
of so-called “coolD jazz: the group experimented with baroque contrapuntal 
techniques and harmonies directly recalling the classics, using (for example) 
Prominent first-inversion chords - jazz having always preferred stronger root- 
position harmonies - and directional bass lines as reminiscent of Bach as they 
were of jazz walking basses. A representative example of the MJQ:s laid-back 


19 Ibidq., p. 548. 
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counterpoint is their fugal piece “The Rose Truc', originally written as part of 
thefilm score No sz 1 Yexztce in 1957,in Which entries ofthe fugue subjectare 
pre-determined and theelusive counter-subjects evidently improvised around 
them.Like Ellington,Lewisand his associates had no qualms aboutpresenting 
their live performances in the sanitized ambience of the classical concert hall. 

Also responsiblefor promoting astyle ofmodern jazz greatlyappreciated by 
whiteintellectualaudiences was VWestCoastpianistDaveBrubeck,whosequar- 
tetmadelegendaryappearancesatUSuniversity campusesfrom 1953 Onwards. 
With theiralbum 7?Me OU (1959), which included Paul Desmond>s "Take Five” 
(thefirstjazz instrumental recording to sell overamillion copies), the Brubeck 
Quartet netted an enormous popular following - though the album>”s bold 
experiments in additive rhythms were felt by Brubeck's ljabel, Columbia, to 
be too challenging for commercial success, and accordingly the recording was 
issued only on condition that he also record a set of standards (Coxze Wit 态 e 
TYzzpzd).22 Both Brubeck and Bill Evans were widelyinfluential on later perform- 
ers fortheir radical rethinking ofkeyboard voicings (which had grown cliched 
in the hands ofsecond-rate bop pianists); in the case ofEvans,his deep know]- 
edgeofclassical piano repertoiresignificantlyaffected bothphisharmonicidiom 
and his performing technique. 

Counterpoint' now carefullypre-planned ratherthantheebullientand spon- 
taneous heterophony of the old New Orleans style, became the trademark of 
much cooljazz.The phenomenally popularcroonerand trumpeter Chet Baker， 
for instance, who flourished on the West Coast from 1952 onwards and in 
terms of systematically marketed adolescent appeal was the jazz equivalent of 
James Dean,indulged in polished contrapuntal duets with fellow spirits such as 
baritone saxophonist Gerry Mulligan. Bakers treatment of popular standards 
(of which by far the most famous was “My Funny Valentine?), although cool 
in mood and appropriately unflamboyant in technique, showed bop to be an 
abiding influence:thehead-solos-head structure Prevailed,and theimprovisa- 
tional techniques were broadly similar. This is also true ofthe most renowned 
of all cool groups, the nonet led by trumpeter Miles Davis in 1948-5o which 
recordeda group ofsidesforCapitol,laterassembledin 1957asanLPentitled - 
with the clear benefit ofhindsight - THe Bi 太 of te Cool.2 Although the spir- 
ited and sometimes disjointed melodic idiom of bop is self-evident in several 
of these pieces (not suUrprisingly, since most ofthe group were bop performers 


20 See Darius Brubeck, "1959: The Beginning of Beyond”,in Mervyn Cooke and David Horn (eds.), 7Ne 
CuwNpb17idge Combatiot 加 Jazz, Cambridge, 2002, p. 199. 

21 For two contrasting critical assessments of Tjpe Biztl opthe Cool see Andre Hodeir， Miles Davis and 
the CoolTendency”,in B 训 Kirchner (ed.), 4 Miles Davis Reader Washingtonand London, 1997, pp. 22-37， 
and Max Harrison, "Sheer Alchemy, fora While: Miles Davis and Gil Evans”, in ibid., pp. 74-1o03. 
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and Davis had himself served an apprenticeship with Parker in 1945-8), much 
of the music is pre-arrangedji it explores rich textures and sonorities strongly 
reminiscent of later Ellington, as reinterpreted by arranger Gil Evans (who 
drevw on his experience ofworking for Claude Thornhills innovative band in 
1941-8). In addition to the new emphasis on pre-composition,， Davisys asso- 
ciates - Who, after the nonet disbanded, developed their own types of cool 
across the United States - were influenced by the example oftenor saxophon- 
ist Lester Young, who had shown how a clean instrumental timbre could be 
justas eloquent as the increasingly strained and strident sonorities cultivated 
by some bop expressionists. 


Davis, Coltrane, and the birth of free jazz 


The two instrumentalists who transformed bop from the inside, and in the 
Process acquired for themselves (for very different reasons) huge popular fol- 
lowings,were Miles Davis and tenor saxophonist John Coltrane. Daviss nonet 
Was Short-lived, partly because Capitol refused to back the venture 名 rther, 疡 
and for the remainder of the 19gos he continued to work within a lively bop 
style- atfirst with a quintet featuring Coltrane (notably on a series of albumas 
for Prestigein 1951-6)and then with a sextetincluding alto saxophonistJulian 
“Cannonbal:Adderleyand Bill Evans.Thisaugmentedensemble recorded Kzzd 
of Be, one ofthe mostinfluential jazz albums of all time, in 1959. The album 
acquired a degree of mystique on account ofthe sextetsapparentlack of prior 
rehearsal,and was musically significantin partforits promotion ofmodal tech- 
niques (already encountered occasionallyin earlieralbums by Davis, Bill Evans， 
and others), which saw a move away from improvising on rapidly changing 
chord sequences towards improvisation based on the notes of pre-determined 
Scales. This innovation did little to dispel the by novw somewhat predictable 
adherence to the head-solos-head structure, but it did radically change the 
tonal palette and harmonic rhythm of jazz; so influential were the new modal 
techniques,and side-effects such as the changing role ofthe bass line (which at 
times retained the surface characteristics ofthe walking bass, but increasingly 
anchored long stretches of harmonic stasis by the simple devices of bass riffs 
andpedals),thatthey were to remain seminal features ofboth acousticjazzand 
jazz-rock in the 197os. In the 196os, Davis formed a virtuosic second quintet 
(featuring pianist Herbie Hancock, saxophonist Wayne Shorter, bassist Ron 
Carter, and teenage drummer Tony Williams) that brought the sophistication 
of bop rhythm-section playing to seemingly unsurpassable heights, and at the 


22 See Miles Davis with Quincy Troupe, Miles: THpe 4xtobiogyabjy, New York, 1989, p. 131. 
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Same time began to explore techniques that would soon crystallize in Davis”s 
Style of jazZ-rock.23 

Coltrane?s propensity for frenetic chromaticism created sometimes extreme 
harmonic tension with the chord changes underlying his improvised solos and 
madehim rather ill-suited to the modal restraints he was forced toadoptwhen 
collaborating with Davis on Kzzd oj.Bjxe. According to Nat Hentofft Coltrane 
commented that it had been Monk'”s insistence that he play longer and longer 
Solos 'to find new conceptions that led him to “go as far as possible on one 
phrase until I ran out ofideas”; obsessed with harmonic details, he attimes felt 
himself to be "making jazz through the wrong end of a magnifying glass”.24 
Although Coltrane was relativelyathome in ahard-bop style (see,forexample， 
his 1957 Blue Note album BLxwe 7yazp),itwas in other directions thathis future 
Stylistic development lay. Pushing tonality to its limits in his post-bop idiom， 
Coltrane espoused two ground-breaking trends in the early 196os: free jazz 
and cross-cultural borrowings from world music (chiefly Indian). But it Was 
his deep spirituality，culminating in the prototypical concept album 4 Zove 
Sub1ee(1964),thatmadehimapopularguru forboth blacksandwhitehippies: 
the recording sold half a million copies within a year of its release. Again， 
jazz continued to Speak most Strongly to a wide lay audience when it showed 
itself to have an appealing extra-musical dimension - in this case a born-again 
religiosity that,escalating outside Coltrane's personal control,led tohis virtual 
canonization in a Californian church established in hishonourand using4Zove 
SUb1eNle as its liturgy.25 

The vertiginous spontaneity of Coltrane?s notorious large-ensemble album 
45sce1sio1 (1965) wasinspired bythe priorefiorts offellow saxophonistOrnette 
Coleman in originating a type ofavant-garde jazz that constituted potentially 
the most sel 信 destructive watershed the music had yet encountered. Given 
that bop had, for all its "revolutionary” characteristics, still found it necessary 
to assert its status asa modernized continuation of a well-established jazz tra- 
dition, with Coleman all that was conventional in jazz seemed in danger of 
abrogation. Looking back athis early album 7He Spaje ofJazz 如 Co1e (1959);, 让 
now Seemas clear that in some technical matters - the simple use of bass riffs to 
anchor complex and at times near-atonal harmony, or the pre-composition of 


23 Athorough analytical investigation into these aspects of Daviss 196os music has been carried out by 
Charlie Furniss in his M.Phil. dissertation, "The Origins of Miles Davis”s Jazz-Rock Style in his Music of 
1965-68”, Nottingham University, 200o0. 

24 Nat Hento 任 "John Coltrane'" [1976], in Gottlieb, Readixg Jazz, p. 623. 

25 See Lewis Porter, Michael Ullmann, and Ed Hazell, 1azz: mol 雇 O119105 如 如 e Presejtb Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, 1993, p. 313. The album was the subject ofa ground-breaking article in jazz analysis by Porter， 
"John Coltrane”s 4 Zove Sxbye1le: Jazz Improvisation as Composition ,100L or 纺 e 471e7iCONL MUSiCOUOIiCQL 


Societ 妈 38 (1985), pp. 593-621. 
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intenseunison head melodies - Coleman was exploring territory notdissimilar 
to the freely exploratory music of Daviss 196os quintet; the latter developed 
the'timeno changesconceptbywhich conventionalrhythmicpropulsion was 
maintained while fixed chord progressions (the "changes"in jazz parlance) were 
temporarilyabandoned. Considerably more radical in its apparentrandomness 
was Coleman”s double-quartetalbum Pree Jazz(196o),featuring cornettistDon 
Cherry and reed-player Eric Dolphy. Ironically, it had taken a wholesale eradi- 
cation of conventional structural techniques for jazz players to produce music 
that could now fill an entire side of an LP without interruption, as was the 
case in both Pree 1azz and 4sce1si01. (The parallel with Schoenberg?s liberating 
plunge into free atonality in 19o9 is striking.) 

Coleman?s Fyee 1azz gave the avant-garde movement its name and explic- 
itly suggested the socio-political dimension later inextricably associated with 
it. Even more than had been the case with bop, free jazz reflected LeRoi 
Jones”s assertion that 'the irony ofbeing thought“weird” or “deep”by white 
Americans was in itself meaningful, putting on a still more 'intellectually and 
psychologically satisfying level the traditional separation and isolation of the 
black man from America". Significantly, that increasing “separation and isola- 
tion? -and,indeed,theequally drastic and partly self-induced ostracization of 
WwWhite free-jazz musicians from their native cultural mainstream - Ultimately 
reSsulted in the relocation of many important musicians to Europe whphere their 
new brands of music could be given free rein and receive the kind of critical 
accolades denied them in the United States， 


Jazz at the movies 


Inthe meantime,criticaland popular perspectivesonjazzin generalhad broad- 
ened markedly during the 195os.A creative use of jazz techniques had become 
universally familiar in movie soundtracks, for example, in stark contrast to the 
musics role in pre-war cinema, when it was exclusively diegetic in function 
SO that Scenes featuring black performers could be neatly excised by district 
censors in the United States. With Alex North?s sultry, jazz-inflected score to 
45SteetarNated Desiye(1951)andElmer Bernstein?sscreaming riffs accompa- 
nyingscenesofdrugabusein THeMaNzWit 轨 e Coldez471t (1955),an association 
between jazzandlow-life continued to prevailin the popular imagination; jaZZz 
maynowhave becomerelatively commonplaceformovie-goingaudiences,but 
Hollywood told them in no Uncertain terms that its resonances were just as 
sleazyand potentiallyimmoral astheyhad been in theearly days ofsex,alcohol， 
and drugs. (The deaths of many prominent musicians from substance abuse， 
andthefactthatSinatraplayedajazz-drummerjunkiein7THeAMazi 太 如 eCoidex 
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471, Seemed to prove the point.) The inevitable link between jazz and urban 
decay persisted at least Until Bernard Herrmann?s Score to 7QX1 D1iVer (1975); 
thenotion thatjazz- albeit ofa certain, coolly restrained,type- mightequally 
Signify wealth and refinement only began to emerge in film music during the 
198os. Even then, films based on the lives of real or fictional jazz musicians - 
for example, Bertrand Taverniers 咪 oxUd MidN1gpt (1986),， Clint Eastwood:s 
Bi (1988), and Spike Lee?s Mo Better Blues (199o) - continued to dwell on the 
darker side oftheir subjects.26 

Some jazz musicians explored more creative applications of their music in 
films of the later 1950Ss. In 1957，Miles Davis improvised a music track for 
Louis Malle*s Z2asce1sety boU1 PEcpa1axd (Lift to the Scaffold) which showed 
how abstract fragmentary cues - Some of them modal - could create oddly 
disquieting atmospheres; Lewisxs MJQscored RogerVadim?s Sa 万 o1JGNLN CNVO 
3S21 2 TY2NiCe) in the Same year, achieving a similar effect with very difterent 
musical means. The Davis-Malle collaboration was a significant influence on 
the use of jazz in later realist cinema, where it flourished notably in Eastern 
Europe; anexampleistheworkofPolish pianistKrzysztofKomedafortheearly 
films ofRoman Polanski, such as Kizj 2 太 e Jater of 1962. Cinema?s potential 
fordisseminating popularjazzstyleswas demonstratedbyBxcRO7 六 pe (1958)， 
which featured music by the Brazilian songwfiter Antonio Carlos Jobim and 
did much to stimulate interest in bossa nova (new wave"). This cool Latin 
jazz was promoted by the versatile saxophonist Stan Getz among others, and 
became a commercial phenomenon in the early 196os with the success of the 
hitsongs “The Girl from Ipanema” and "Desafinado”. In spite ofthe production 
offilm scoresbyjazz musicians ofthe stature ofEllington (47xzatojty oj Mide1， 
1959) and Charles Mingus (Spadows, 1959), it remained rare for the music to 
be used in narrative cinema for anything other than plots concerning crime OF 
violence. 


Symphonic jazz and the Third Stream 


Musicologists and critics rarely paid serious attention tofilm musicinthe 195os 
and 196os, So it had to be elsewhere that jazz musicians sought to Strengthen 
appreciation oftheir art on deeper intellectual levels. One ofthe most obvious 
compliments paid to jazz by classical musicians had been the steady succession 
of jazz-inspired compositions to flow from the pens of leading composers in 
both Europeand the United States. Beginning with Debussy”sand Stravinsky?s 


26 See Gennari，Jazz Criticism>, pp. 516-17. For an overview of jazz in the cinema, see Krin Gabbard， 
JUN 人 雪 e MI1115: 1022 0110 态 e_ 41E7iCONL Ce Chicago, 1996. 
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flirtations with ragtime, interest in symphonic jazz not SUurpPrisingly centred 
on Paris, with Milhaud?s Za creatioxz dx Motde (1923) an early high point. In 
the 192os it was exXpected that American composers would study in Paris， 
hence Aaron Copland?s exposure to both neoclassical Stravinsky and Parisian 
Symphonic jazz during his years there;i he took both idioms to the United 
States When he travelled home in 1924. Copland?s early symphonic jazz, best 
Tepresented by MUWSic joy 怒 e THeater (1925) and the Piano Concerto (1926)， 
was his first attempt at creating an American nationalism in concert music， 
and was bolder in conception than Gershwin”s Broadway-rooted symphonic 
jazz. At the time, Copland hoped that jazz would become 'the substance not 
only oftheAmerican composers fox trots and Charlestons, but ofhis lullabies 
and nocturnes>,”7 but he soon chose to abandon the marriage between jaZzZz 
and concert music in favour of a more rarefied use of national folk materials. 
His protEgE Leonard Bernstein, however, followed directly in his mentors 
footsteps,， with Prelxide，Fxgye 64 Ri 大 (written for jazz clarinettist Woody 
Hermanin1949)showingacleardebtto Stravinsky”sownidiosyncratichomage 
to big-band jazz, the Epo Cozcerto (premiered by Herman”s band in 1945). 
The piano-and-percussion scherzo of Bernstein?s Second Symphony, 7jpe 4qe 
of47xiet 如 (also dating ffom 1949), is a manically jazzy set-piece typical of the 
emotional ambivalence characterizing much symphonicjazz:itdepicts a group 
ofyoung hedonists “convinced thattheyarehavingagoodtime; butthere is an 
element of desperation that negates that feeling?. 交 

Symphonic jazz has become so fullyabsorbed into the mainstream repertory 
of colourful mid-twentieth-century orchestral music that it is difficult for the 
modern listener to recapture the intensity of the debate surrounding its artis- 
tic viability at the time. In 1947, for example, the FEsyx11e 1azz Boob published 
the conflicting views of Bernstein and swing drummer Gene Krupa. Krupa， 
obsessed with “authentic jazz, deemed Gershwin "pretentious” and declared 
his own intention to compose a concerto for 'swing band and symphony” that 
keptthejazzand classical players separateas ifto symbolizetheir incompatibil- 
ity. Bernstein, while admitting (Somewhat archly) thatjazz elements had been 
insufficiently absorbed by both Gershwin and Stravinsky, noted that jazz had 
Provided the "serious composer” with a solution to "the two problems ofbeing 
originaland ofbeingAmerican”.Heurgedreadersto exploremorerecentmusic 
byCopland,Roy Harris,RogerSessions,William Schuman,and SamuelBarber: 


27 Aaron Copland, "Jazz Structure and Influence”, Modemtz Masic 4/2 (1927), pp. 9-14, quoted in Aaron 
Copland and Vivian Perlis, Coblaxzd: 19oo 太 Joxg 1942, London, 1984, p. 119. 

28 Leonard Bernstein, press conference for performance ofSymphony No.2 atthe Berlin Festwochen， 
August 1977, repr. in liner notes to the composer's recording with the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra， 
Deutsche Grammophon, CD reissue 445 245-2,n.d., p. 9. 
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“analyses and diagnoses notwithstanding，the great Synthesis goes irrevo- 
Cably on?.29 

Towards the end of the 19gos, Gunther Schujller (a classicajlly trained horn 
player,composer,and conductorwhohad playedin theBzzt 妇 oftpe Coolsessions) 
made a determined attempt to establish a fresh style of partly pre-composed 
jazz - conceived more from ajazz perspective than aclassical viewpoint' in that 
improvisation was often a vital ingredient - that would once and for all show 
that the two musical worlds were not incompatible. To describe the synthesis 
he coined the term "Third Stream> during a lecture at Brandeis University in 
1957, and was later alarmed when it appeared in a New Z2 允 Tes headline in 
196o and became a controversial buzz-phrase. The sudden notoriety of third- 
Stream music took him by surprise, as he had predicted that the two major 
Streams Would continue to flow in their separate directions and thus keep the 
purists happy on both sides: 


Ihad hoped that in this way the old prejudices, old worries about the purity 
ofthe two main streams thathave greeted attempts to bring jazz and classical” 
music together could, for once, be avoided. This, however, has not been the 
case. Musicians and critics in both fields have considered this Third Stream a 
frontal attack on their own traditions. 

Characteristically，the jazz side has protested against the intruder more 
Vigorously than its opposite partner.39 


Clearly annoyed by his critics, Schujller retorted that third-stream music 


Certainly does notexpectto generate easyacceptanceamongthosewhose musi- 
cal criteria are determined only on the basis ofwhether one can snap one>s fin- 
gers to the music...Atits bestThird Stream can be an extremely subtle music， 
defying the kind of easy categorization most people seem to need before they 
can make up their minds whether they should like something or not.31 


Among the distinguished composers and jazz musicians who espoused 
Schullers cause were Milton Babbitt, clarinettist Jimmy Giuftre, bop trom- 
bonist J. J. Johnson, John Lewis, and George Russell (whose Ziax CHpyomatic 
Cozcebt of 7o14L OUN1Za6o0 was a milestone of 195gos jazz theory).32 Contin- 
uations of the symphonic-jazz tradition conceived along broadly similar lines 
had also been evident outside the United States, and included Swiss composer 
Rolf Liebermann?s twelve-tone CoNcexto joy Jazz Bud dtd 91bjpo12 O7CHestb 
(1954) and a notable British collaboration between Dankworth and Maityis 


29 The Krupa-Bernstein debate is reprinted in Gottlieb, Readizg Jazz, pp. 774-84. 

3o Gunther Schuller,“Third Stream> [1961],in Mzszl95: THe MUWSicaLTTDNds ofGzttjerschzlen NewYork， 
1986, p. 115. 

31 Ibid., p. 116. 

32 George Russell, TJe PCiaxt CHpzomatic Cozcebt orTDUQLO7IQN15atio1, New York, 1953 [2nd edn, 1959]. 
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Seiber (Djyovisatio1s Jo7 Jazz BaNd Nd SNbpo2 O 和 cpesta, 1958)，which fea- 
tured twelve-tone symphonic writing alongside jazz improvisations and big- 
band swing. 

Schuller went on to establish a unique third-stream department at the New 
England Conservatory, of which he became President in 1967. Its 1981 pub- 
licity brochure claimed that Third Stream represented 'a beautiful brother- 
hood/sisterhood of musics that complement and fructify each other, a phe- 
nomenon that is “quintessentially American”.33 


Fusions and redefinitions 


The future of jazz was highly uncertain at the start of the 196os, the stylistic 
and cultural waters surrounding it having been muddied by numerous appar- 
ently incompatible trends.34 Outside the Third Stream, few musicians chose 
to followtheexample ofEllington in attempting to combine recognizable jazz 
elements withasophisticatedattitude to composition.(Thatcamelater,whena 
nevw generation ofjazz musicians graduated from university and college music 
COUrses in the 197os.) A glaring exception Was bassist and composer Charles 
Mingus, who mixed esoteric experimentation with earthy African-American 
elements in such seminal albums as Mi49US4A UL (1959)and 7He BacR Sa22tCNL 
太 e S1oerZady (1963),and whose epiccomposition Ejpitajj was posthumously 
realized by Schuller in 1989. 

The striking growth of free jazz in the 196os, while partly an expression 
of the times (both in paralleling aleatory techniques in classical music, and in 
its more ouUtspoken political connotations), seemed to mark theabruptend of 
jazz?s sometimes frustrating quest for popular acceptance. At the same time， 
free jazz came closer to avant-garde classical music than at any other time: the 
Blue Note album Vit Strxct1es (1966) by pianist Cecil Taylor, for example， 
with its Webern-like Kxdjarpgezielodie, apparently mathematical precision， 
and non-jazz instrumentation (e.g. the inclusion of an oboe),， was still fur- 
ther removed from the popular notion of jazz than Coleman”s chaotic Free 
Ja2zz had been six years previously. For those who subscribed to a teleological 
View of musical history, jazz seemed finally to have caught up with art-music 


33 Gunther Schuller, "Third Stream Revisited [1981], in Mzxszzgs, pp. 119-20. For a list of representa- 
tive third-stream works composed since the 195os, see Schullers own entry on "Third Stream> in Barry 
Kernfeld (ed.), THe Nemw Gove Dictiozaz ofJazz, London and New York, 1988; one-volume reprint, 1994， 
P. 1199. 

34 As Berliner noted, these trends remained distinct even in the 199os as a result of discrete camps 
of musicians with specialized loyalties to one or another of the traditions idioms” (THN2zp2G 态 710zz， 


P. 279). 
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experimentation after four decades of assimilating a compendium of classical 
techniques.35 

Never before had the question 'is it jazz? seemed so relevant, or the answer 
SO resoundingly negative. Leading exponents of free jazz formed themselves 
into cliques in Chicago and elsewherei free from the burdens of commercial 
Success (which manyseemedto go outoftheirwaytoavoid),the movementwWas 
imbued with a deep artisticand political seriousness thatbeliedthefactthatno 
one really wanted to listen to its music. Some American free-jazz artists, such 
as the Art Ensemble of Chicago and Sun Ra”s Myth-Science Arkestra, gained 
wider exposure through the incorporation of theatrical elements in their per- 
formances. Others emigrated to Europe, where they were to exert a powWerful 
influence on trends in modern European jazz, Some learning to temper their 
oftenaggressive originalitywith anadmixture ofmore popularelements. Once 
again, Europe proved itselfto beaforum more receptive to innovation in jazZz 
(perhaps because of its less rigid categorization of idioms) than its country 
of origin, with labels such as Italy”s Black Saint oftering numerous recording 
Opportunities to American musicians in the 197os. 

A bitter opponent of free jazz was Miles Davis, in Spite of the increasing 
freedom evident in his own mnusic in the 196os. In a blindfold listening test 
published in Dow7 Beat in 1968, and later in his autobiography, he unfairly 
blamed white audiences for hyping black free jazz because "they don?twant to 
have to admit that a black person could be doing something that they dont 
know aboub.36 With his own brand ofpost-bop (both live and on record) play- 
ingtodwindlingaudiences,Davis resentedhislabel Columpbiasmassmarketing 
ofascendantrock stars - among them Blood Sweat & Tears and Chicago, who 
Signed with Columbia in 1968 and 1969 respectively -while jazz Was relegated 
to the catalogues margins and, as Davis put it，“withered on the vine”.37 He 
persuaded the labels president, Clive Davis, to rethink its marketing policy， 
and reconfigured his own musical style to dravw heavily on the surface char- 
acteristics of rock (or, more accurately, rhythm and blues) in an attempt to 
capture the attention of the swathes ofyouthful listeners who were no longer 
enticed to listen to jazz. Although certain techniques associated with Daviss 


35 Seeforexample Schuller, writing in 1977: “Thereis aview, shared by manyjazz historians and writers， 
thatthehistory ofjazz parallels in its broad outlines that ofVWVestern classical music- onljyona much briefer 
time scale: what took nearly nine centuries in European music is concentrated into a mere Six decades in 
jazz (The Avant-Garde and Third Stream>, repr. in MzyS149s, pp. 121-333; p. 121). For a coOntrary View, See 
DeVeaux, Constructing the Jazz Tradition >, 妨 ussz711. 

36 Davis and Troupe，Miles: THpe 4zxtopbiogyajjy，p. 241. All Davisys Dowm Beat blindfold tests, which 
were conducted by Leonard Feather, are reprinted in Kirchner, 4 Miles Davis Reade pp. 123-39. Davis”s 
condemnation of Don Cherry, John Tchicai and Archie Shepp appears on p. 135, where he misidentifies 
Shepp as Ornette Coleman: “Ornette sounds the same way. Thats where Archie and them got that shit 
他 omi there sure aintnothing there.? 

37 Davis and Troupe, Miles: THpe 4zxtobiogyajjy, p. 287. 
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new Style - Such as 'Sstraightb (ie. not swung) rhythms, modal improvisations， 
and static bass riffs - had increasingly surfaced in his acousticjazz ofthe earjlier 
196os,he now intensified these elements in prolonged,open-ended structures 
featuring prominentelectric sonorities, chiefly electricbass and multiple elec- 
tric keyboards. Later known as jazz-rock fusion,the style (boldlytermed 'New 
Directions in Music' in Columbiars publicity) was launched by the album 7 
4a9iept Jay and the extraordinarily intense double-album Bitepes Brew, both 
recorded in 1969 using creative tape-editing techniques that were radically to 
change musicians” attitudes towards studio work. 

Jazz-rock fusion was almost as much about image and packaging as it was 
about musical substance.38 Jazz had long been in danger ofseeming too exclu- 
Siveorejlitist no matterin which newdirection itheaded:largelypre-composed 
ensemble jazz was too close to classical formalism, the improvisations of Davis 
and Coltrane were too complex to follow, and the hard-core avant-garde 
Seemed to be purveying meaningless noise, its secrets only revealed to an inner 
coreofcognoscenti.Furthermore,mainstreamjazznowseemedsqueaky-clean， 
having lost its association with youthful rebellion and illicit activities. Daviss 
fsion albums deliberately and successfully seduced rock fans with heady elec- 
tronics and “concept orientation (in which flamboyant sleeve artwork played 
a Vital role), and in live performances he and his sidemen adopted a trendy 
manner of dress to make themselves directly comparable with rock super- 
Stars; Davis even assumed the 人 fashionable soubriquet “Prince of Darkness”. 
Over-hyped, these ventures nevertheless drew on the most far-reaching of 
Daviss earlier techniques and represented a significant stylistic advance in 
jazz, much to the consternation of purists who lamented Daviss calculated 
“sell-outb.39 

Columbias gamble paid off handsomely: sales of Bitepes Byew comfortably 
broke all previous records for jazz, and Davis instantly found himself playing 
live to thousands of "mostly white hippies” alongside popular bands such as 
The Grateful Dead.42 Biting the hand that fed him,， however, Davis blamed 
inept marketing on Columbia”s part for the failure ofhis album Ox te Co7e7 
in 1972, and resented their spectacular success with Herbie Hancock's funky 
Deadpztters in 1973. By this time, Davis?s creativity was dwindling, and while 
he was selfconsciously trying to justify his rambling electronic soundscapes 


38 Fora detailed survey offusion, see Stuart Nicholson, Jazz-Roce: 4 istoy, Edqinburgh, 1998. 

39 For an outspoken attack on Daviss later work, see Stanley Crouch, "On the Corner: The Sellout of 
Miles Davis [1995], in Gottlieb (ed.)， Readixg Jazz, pp. 898-914. A more positive view, which includes 
criticism of Crouch>s position, is offered by Gary Tomlinson in his “Cultural Dialogics and Jazz: A White 
Historian Signifies”, BUacR MzxSic Reseaycp JoUMQL 11/2 (1991), PP. 249-64. 

4 Davis and Troupe, Miles: THe 4xtopbiagyabj), p. 290. 
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WwWith reference to influences as diverse as Sly Stone and Stockhausen, it was 
left to his younger sidemen from the 1969 sessions to capitalize on the artistic 
Potential of his recent innovations. Apart from Hancock, whose career bal- 
anced work asahard-bop pianist with other phenomenal pop Successes SUch as 
RocRit (which reached numberone in the charts in 1983), Daviss one-time key- 
board players Joe Zawinul and Chick Corea both led highly successful fusion 
groups from the 197os into the twenty-first century. With the collaboration of 
Wayne Shorter, Zawinuls Weather Report in particular produced a stream of 
albums (also for Columbia, whose market dominance shaped fusion consumPp- 
tion acrosstheglobeinthe1l98os)thatshowedhowmelodicmemorability, har- 
monic experimentation, unpredictable pre-composed structures, and popular 
appealwerenotincompatible. British guitaristJohn McLaughlinyxs Mahavishnu 
Orchestra (also recorded by Columpbia) and his smaller acoustic ensempble 
Shakti both added Indian philosophy and world-music elements to the heady 
Stylistic mix. 

Neitheravant-gardejazz nor more conventional acousticjazz,both ofwhich 
Seemedaselitistas the classics in the 197osand 198os,could competefor popu- 
laritywiththemultifariousandhighlycolourful offshoots offusion.Thelatters 
impact on film and television music was considerable, with some composers 
adapting theirstyletoembrace its characteristicsasawayofupdating thefunky 
big-band sound that Henry Mancinihadalready popularised in his musicto the 
television series Peter GCWUL (1958) and, later, the series of PizR Paxzther movies. 
Third-stream pioneer Lalo Schiffrin, for example, brought a type of fusion - 
Sometimestermed“urban cooP -tothebigscreeninscoressuch as Bltt(1968)， 
andcomposedinfluentialrock-tinged musicfortelevision series such as WM1Ss1011: 
Zibjossibie (1966) and Sta7s 包 OU0 UNt (pilotepisode, 1975); Schifrins musical 
education was typical of his generation, since he balanced a classical training 
With Messiaen at the Paris Conservatoire with wide experience as both bop 
pianist and arranger for Gillespie. Film composer Jerry Goldsmith combined 
Stravinskyan octatonicism - which jazz musicians call the "diminished scale” - 
with jazz-rock in his title music to Escabe 1oxmt 太 e Pitet ofthe4bpes (1971), Part 
ofone ofthe most successful movie franchises ofthe era. Limited doses of free 
jazz found a commercially viable outlet when included as single tracks on oth- 
erwise mass-appeal fusion albums, such as Weather Report's Mr7 Coze (1978) 
and the Pat Metheny Group?s O 太 at (1981); conversely, avant-garde pioneer 
Ornette Coleman adopted popular electronics with the foundation ofhis own 
fusion band, Prime Time, in 1975. 

IntheUnited States,trumpeterVWynton Marsalis (who won Grammyavwards 
for both classical and jazz recordings in 1984) did much to rescue mainstream 
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acoustic jazz 位 om incipient oblivion. Other notable performers, Principally 
pianists, continued to pursue dual careers in both fusion and acoustic jazz in 
the 198os. Unfortunately, Marsalis was Unaccountably intolerant of fusion - 
his much-publicized personality clash with Miles Davis seemed to epitomize 
the schism between purism and populism in jazz - and at times appeared to 
be preoccupied with a historically avware quest for rediscovering the Spirit of 
'authentic” jazz at the expense of bolder experimentation. One positive result 
of the rise ofthis jazz neoclassicism has been the ongoing Systematic preserva- 
tion ofthe American jazz heritage, although this suggests a Process of canon- 
formation which makes many commentators distinctly uncomfortable - even 
astheyappreciatetheneedto preserve,through transcriptionand performance， 
material which might otherwise disappear. 

The vital position of jazz in twentieth-century music was officially recog- 
nized in 1987 when the US Congress declared it to be a national treasure. 
The formal resolution stated, in 人 amboyant terms, that jazz had brought 'to 
this countryand the world a uniquely American musical synthesis and culture 
through the African-American experience”; that it was "an ouUtstanding artistic 
modelofindividual expressionand democraticcooperation within the creative 
Process; aunifying force bridging numerous social gapsi 'a true music of the 
People with 'a historic, pervasive, and continuing influence on other genres 
of music; and "atrue international ljanguage adopted by musicians around the 
World as a music best able to express contemporary reajities from a personal 
Perspective"- thepointofall this being that, even in the late 198os,its country 
of origin lamented that a “great American musical art form has not yet been 
Properly recognized nor accorded the institutional status commensurate With 
its value and importance:?.41 

Jazz in Europe embraced popular fusion in its own complex stylistic mix 
to create a Synthetic style that continues to attract a Substantial middle-of 
the-road audience. The major success story in this regard was the label ECM 
(Edition of Contemporary Music), established by Manfred Eicher in Cologne 
in 1969: the labelxs house style was one ofthe most distinctiveand enduring of 
all musical idioms to emerge during the last quarter of the century. It proved 
flexible enough to embrace lyrical acoustic jazz by major US performers (Such 
as pianistKeith Jarretb, popular fusion artists (guitaristPat Metheny), free jaZZ 
with a liberal dose of world music (Don Cherry), and distinctively European 
jazz blending folkelements with aspects offusion and the avant-garde (includ- 
ing the Norwegian saxophonist Jan Garbarek, whose bestselling 1993 album 


41 The full text of House Congressional Resolution 57 is reproduced in Berliner，THz2zpzI 太 70zz， 
appendix A, p. 759, and in Robert Walser (ed.)，Keebilg 7271e: Readi1l9s zz Jazz isto1， New York, 1999， 
P. 333， 
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OH1iczx showed that it was still possible fora single crossover project simulta- 
neously to attractthe attention ofhugenumbers ofclassical and jazz listeners). 
Although the term "crossover has become popular when describing the con- 
tinuing erosion of perceived social and artistic barriers affecting the packag- 
ing and consumption of music，'fusion> (if it had not become so tainted by 
the heated debates between jazz purists and jazz-rockers) would perhaps bea 
more appropriate word to describe the often satisfying and broadly appealing 
Stylistic amalgams that continue to characterize jazz - much in the Spirit of its 
origins as a perennially fertile cultural hybrid. 
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Music of the youth revolution: rock 
through the 196os 
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The story usually goes something like this: 


O11C2 功 oU 0 1Me; 殉 切 e ea 和 19505，DUGCR 18 ONQ OUeS UNd pt cot 
NS1C WE1e MGN1UEL 太太 e SOU 弛 e111 DJttted States QQ UVE 811 太 加 70cR QQ 10 4 
Dllst ofyOU 弛 jl ee 太 0t Lisabted 友 e 好 应 JIG UNdtess oa SegFsatjied ad 
CO11SE1TVQNE CeNt bostW07 SOCie 吉 PH7eN 胡 WE1e HOUed DIE 轨 ed5 Weye Mo1e 
Obe11-N1d2e0 UNQT1EbOELUOUS 0It bjeViOUS .GENE1GO115S 0NQ e COU1Se OUNSICQLeVE7t 帮 
WES CO1N1bjeteD CN0 112VOCQbD CUa1lGEQ 4er ad JW So 人 tyJEa1S oryeyomktioxz) 02) 
of the MU1O7 胃 ye15 WE1e Sidelizzed Jor ya1ioxs 7e6so15 OOst ozicp ae obel 如 1 
7E001G of coxzsbizacy 区 切 e USgoVveONENE CHUid or 太 eg10OW1G oWe7 ortee1a9e75 
Old 4JjicaN-4M1E7iCQN CULtB)，0NGQ NUNSIC ejtteyed 0 dead Z012 petyeel 1958 0110 
1963， QU11NG Wic 012G oa te1est Or 21bo 人 Habbeled. TiS CCcpaIed it 
太 e 7118e of he Beaties, 切 e By 让 SR es goo11 0Nd 态 e omezig of7yeal7eyolttioz - 
z00i6ca0 SEXU0D 7UCiQD 01N5tc - ic WUS ealded 友 切 e aa op tje 70cR God 
态 155 MLIO GU1SES ONd 7eacped 雇 000ci2 芒 友 e pedolistic jestal clttye or te 
te 19605S. 4jiemmwa1tds ca11e decadellCe 0NQ declite; 01 太 如 pe Spape 功 功 07N2WVY 
7EVOLLEOL 2 NaCp 太 e BicexteOlNQL oh47Mte7iC0N debe1tdejtce 01Nd 友 e Simer Jpbiee 
ofFEUizapbe 妇 末 BUGUNdWE1Je Qis1Ubpted 功 友 ea111ULopbo0tR. THe Gotjhs Were 中 大 e 
LS. 


But that's a story for another night. 

Like most myths and legends,this fairy story tells us more about the culture 
that tells it than it does about the historical events on which it is based. It 
is the classic Western tale of rise and fall, whether of the individual or the 
civilization. How much ofthetruth ofthosehistorical events survives? Are any 
of these truths recoverable at this late date? These may seem foolish questions 
aboutsomethingthathappenedwithinliving memory,butthatisindeedlargely 
Where it exists - in the living memory of people who experienced the events 
along highly personal pathways, in oral histories, in the words of journalists 
and critics who very often had their own agendas. The same is true of many 
movements, of course, but the convergence of music history, socio-political 
history, and technological and economic development in the case of rock and 
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roll is particularly volatile, even more so than atthe similar birth of jazz some 
halfa century earlier. 

Partofthe difficulty in dealing with the history ofrockand roll is that myth- 
making isverymuch partoftheideology.Rockandrollisthelastbastion ofthe 
Romantic ideal, melding the European drive towards self-expression with the 
American ethos of individualism, raising to godlike status those charismatic 
lead singers like Mick Jagger and Jim Morrison, or guitarists like Eric Clapton 
andJimiHendrix.Theymustsufferfortheirartandintheirmusictellagenuine 
truth in an “authentic” musical style. But this ideology only arose in the mid- 
196os, well into what is perceived as the "history” of rock and roll, and all that 
comes before it is coloured by this outlook. As the legend begins to be told,i 
is, like any story, told in the light of concerns of the present. That which does 
notfit is left aside, even hidden.: 

So does our fairy story contain any truth? Certainly it does,butit also seems 
averypartial, idealized truth.Althoughthe projectofthis chapter is to present 
ahistory ofrockand roll up to the 1969 Woodstock festival (asymbolicenough 
moment at Which to end), its underlying aim is to question the easy "truths”， 
to pointoutpossiblealternative readings ofreceived wisdom,to question how 
the romance relates to both musical style and social history. 


The prehistory and contexts of rock and roll 


In most histories of the twentieth century, whether musical or general, there 
is a sense of a break at mid-centuryi the upheaval of the Second World War， 
and the social, economic, political, and technological changes that happened 
afterwards, certainly contribute to such a perception. However in the case of 
popular music, the perceived stylistic revolution ofthe rockera- usually dated 
fromthehugesuccessofBill HaleyandtheComets"RockAroundtheClock'in 
195g,helpedalongbyitsuseinthefilm Bclbox7d .129le -isalittle overstated; 
one can hear music from as early as the late 192os Which in a later time might 
be labelled rock and roll, and the styles that would feed into the new” sound 
Were developed throughout the 193os and 4os,largely in the southern United 
States, predominantly by African Americans, butalso by rural whites. 

The fairy tale says that rock and roll was the melding of black and white; a 
variant is that the music is black and was only appropriated by whites. There 

1 The Britpop movement of the mid-199os was an excellent example of this, striving to re-present a 
distinctively English musical pastin which the strong blues element was effectively erased (artists like The 
Rolling Stones, The Animals, and Eric Clapton were marginalized, while The Beatles American sources 


werealso underplayed).The explanation ofthis rewriting ofthe 196oslayin the threatposed to the British 
music industry during the 199os by the dominance ofAmerican grunge. 
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is certainly truth in both readings, but each is incomplete and far simpler than 
the reconstructable history. That the situation is clearly more complex can be 
highlighted by bringing up the issue of the Latin element, so fundamental to 
the style ofrock and roll. The famous “Bo Diddley” rhythm, one ofthe stylistic 
markers of19gos rockand roll,is avariation ofthe clavE (3 十 3 十 3 十 3 十 2 十 2) beat 
that originates in the Caribbean, as does the basic rumba/habafiera (3 十 3 十 2) 
rhythm thatunderlies manyearlyrhythmandblues (hereafter “RS&B”)and rock 
Songs, including “The Twise.A Caribbean rhythm of this kind is the product 
of Hispanic and African mixing; but Hispanic music comes to the New World 
already'“pre-mixedinthemulti-culturalworldofmedieval Spain,where gypsy， 
North African,Arabic,Jewish,Iberian,Celtic,and Southern European stylesall 
COexisted and intermingled.> The question arises clearly with Hispanic music: 
how long does the mixing have to go on before it is recognized as Something 
distinctive in itself>? The question is no less pertinent in the case of rock and 
roll - clearly not just a matter of black and white, but of browns and greys 
as Well - but because the history is so recent and the politics so rawy it is a 
Vexed one. 

In a study of Caribbean music，Peter Manuel concisely sketched out the 
issue: 


For the last two centuries, scholars (and pseudoscholars) have argued about 
the degree to which black communities in the Caribbean and the United States 
have been able to retain elements of their traditional African cultural roots. 
A persistent White view had been that Africa had little particular culture to 
begin with,and thatthe slaveshad losttouch with thatas well. Anthropologist 
Melville Herskovits challenged this conception in his Tjpe Uy 太 oftpe Neg7o Past 
(1941),andinhiswake,scholarshave devoted manyvolumesto documenting or 
claiming the existence of African-derived elements in modern Afro-American 
and Afro-Caribbean cultures. Such writing has also criticised the tendency to 
regard slaves as passive Victims of circumstance, instead stressing the ways in 
which slaves and free blacks fashioned their own culture - 'the world the slaves 
made”, as the subtitle reads in historian Eugene Genovese's influential RoL 
Jordaz, Ro1 (1974). In recent decades, the scholarly pendulum may have swung 
abit too farin the direction ofemphasizing the ability of slaves to retain and 
COnstruct their Own cultures.3 


This binary view of black and white has led to the frequent use of the term 
hybridization” which implies a simple cross between two things. However， 


2 The common denomination of 人 African” is problematic in itself because of course Africa is a huge 
continent with many musical cultures. Since most ofthe slaves broughtto the New World were from West 
Africa, it is the traditions of West African tribes which are conflated as African ”. 

3 Peter Manuel, with Kenneth Bilbyand Michael Largey, Ca7igbeaxz CXW7TeNA: CU1iODe0NL AUStC 太 ol RD0 
如 Reggae, Philadelphia, 1995, p. 6. 
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culture is rarely that simple, and music almost never is. Manuel proposes an 
alternative: 


A key concept in the formation of Caribbean culture and music is identified 
by the rather inelegant term creolsdatio1, Which connotes the development ofa 
distinctive new culture out of the prolonged encounter of two or more other 
cultures. The process is also described as “syncretism>, although "creolisation” 
is particularly appropriate in the Caribbean, due to the long usage of the term 
creole there and its ability to suggest some of the complex sociocultural issues 
also involvedin theprocess.Inlinguisticterms,acreolelanguageis oneevolved 
through the blending of two or more prior languages; the creole language 
SUubsequently becomes a native tongue to later generations, who may forget 
OF lose contact with the original languages. The process is more than，say， 
the mixing ofblue and yellow to make green, since people are active, Creative 
agents, not inert chemicals, and the new human product, whether a language 
oramusical style, takes on alife ofits ovwn.4 


The term seemas to fit the Situation in the Caribbean quite well, as Manuel 
points out butin his description wefind nothing thatwould make itexclusive 
to the Caribbeani; on the contrary, it could fit the situation in the American 
South as well. The only caveat is that it is not ope musical style that arises, but 
many, and the Strength of the different strains varies from style to style and 
Place to place. An example of such different "weightings of influence can be 
found in Louisiana, where Cajun music and zydeco share a number of traits， 
though zydeco is more strongly tinged with blues and R&B,and Cajun music 
tends to have more waltzes. 

Another political factor afifecting the myth is that the birthplace of rock 
and roll, although it cannot be pinned down to one particular city, is in the 
South: the Mississippi River from St Louis through Memphis down to the 
New Orleans delta, Texas, and the Smoky and Blue Ridge mountain ranges of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. From colonial times, the North and the South have 
been different cultures, settled by different groups of immigrants, driven by 
different economies and different values; but the industrial, mercantile, and 
religiously Puritanical North has always politically and economically domi- 
nated the rural, agricultural, more hedonistic (even in its religious practices) 
South.AftertheAmerican CivilVar(186o-5),theSouthwasliterallyadefeated 
and occupied country, and the histories, musical and otherwise, have tended 
to be told by those of a difterent culture,y leading to misunderstandings 


4 Manuel, Ca1ibgpeat CUYE1N 胡 ，p. 14. 

5 Asignificant contribution to ahistory ofthe South by the South can be found in the relatively recent 
Publication of 47 BCyClobedia of soxthemt Cxltatye, ed. Charles Reagan Wilson and William Ferris, 4 vols.， 
NewYork, 1989, which notonly ofifers a distinctive interpretive Orientation butalso contains many entries 
on musical practice. 
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and misinterpretations as fundamental as the perceived musical segregation 
between black and white.6 

Many ofthe social factors contributing to theriseofrockandroll emerged in 
the decadesbeforethe195gos.Theincreasedmigrationofpoorblacksandwhites 
North and West in the 193os, in search ofemployment due to the Depression 
and the agricultural disaster ofthe Dust Bowl, created new cultural and racial 
mixingsand fostered feelingsofuprootedness.TheSecondVWorld Warlikewise 
createdaneed forracial mixingas wellasfemaleentry into theworkplacein the 
face of national emergency, and once the walls of segregation Were breached 
it was difficult to turn back; this probably only accelerated changes already 
in place. The post-war industrial boom also encouraged emigration from the 
South. 

The generally perceived blandness of American society in the 195os is rein- 
forced by media representations ofthetime,such asthefamily-based television 
Situation comedy (for instance, Fatjer KioWs Best Zeaye 开 如 Beaver THe 4de1- 
tes of Ozzie 0 Pie 坟 THe Dota Reed Som), and of later periods, such as 
the wave of 19gos nostalgia in the 197os (Babpj Days, CYedse). However these 
representations were perhaps more a kind of social control than a reflection 
of truth, asubtler containment ofanxiety over the changing dynamics of race， 
gender, generation, and class than the political tensions of the Cold War and 
the fear ofnuclear holocaust evidenced by popular science fiction and monster 
movies. More recent representations of the era, SUch as the television series 
41 "47*9" 亲 (1972-83),， Billy Joels song "We Didnxt Start the Fire” (1989), and 
particularly the film Pieasaztoiie (1998), have focused on this dichotomy. 

The 195os have often been cited as having“invented the teenager，as 
increased affluence and changing social values extended childhood through 
the teen years. Mostadolescents no longer had to go to work; allowances from 
parents and afternoon and weekend jobs meant that they had a disposable 
income and relatively few responsibilities, and more and more went to col- 
lege, especially girls. All of these changes go at least as far back as the Previous 
Post-war Upheaval and musical revolution, the "jazz age of the 192os, but in 
the 195os it was happening on a much larger Scale. Jazz itself had developed 
into something more self-consciously artistic, first with bebop and then cool 
jazz and modalismi the intellectualism, the increasing sophistication, and the 
Proliferation ofvarious styles were moving jazz away from the dancefloorand 


6 Mostassume that whites listened to black music but notvice versa. For example, refuting the assump- 
tions ofmusical segregation to asurprised British interviewerontheseries41BacRto Mire(Channel4[UK]， 
20o0o), musician Gil Scott Heron remembered growing up in Tennessee listening to a variety of music by 
black and white artists, including Elvis Presley. Rufus Thomas has spoken often oflistening to THe Caxzd 
OLe Obpmy on radio; his daughter Carla?s 196o hit "Gee Whiz? certainly shows country influences, including 
afiddle solo,and she later recorded in Nashville. 
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apopularaudience. It was becoming "parents music,something that very few 
generations have been able to stomach. 

Justasthe developmentofaffordable gramophoneshelpedjazzcrossbound- 
aries of class, race,and geography,a number oftechnological developments of 
the late 194os and early 195o0s created a context in which the coming revo- 
lution could occur. One was the cheap and relatively indestructible 45 rpm 
Single, which replaced large, heavy, brittle 78s. Another was the opening UP 
in post-war America of many more radio frequencies for commercial broad- 
casting, and FM radio, the improved quality of which allowed broadcasting 
in the newly developed stereo format. By the end of the 196os, a split would 
open Up between singles-driven AM radio, easily accessible on cheap, portable 
transistor radios and associated with Top 4o and adolescent listeners, and the 
album-oriented,stereo-qualityFM radio thatwould fosterthe developmentof 
aconnoisseur listenership ofrock and roll - much the same as had happened in 
jazz twenty years earlier. But in the early 195os it was the AM stations, which 
could broadcast over astonishing distances depending on weather conditions， 
thatwere openinglistenersears toa wide variety ofstyles. Many ofthese styles 
had been around for some years, but they were now reaching new audiences 
across Social and geographical boundaries. 


Musical origins and revolution 


The term 'rock and rolb has been attributed to the legendary Cleveland disc 
jockey Alan Freed, but like jazz? before it the term is, in some Southern 
African-American communities, a euphemism for sex. Charlie Gillett men- 
tions Several songs from thelate 194osand early 19gos,including Roy Brown2s 
“Good Rockin? Tonighe (1947)andThe Ravens”“RockAll NightLong"(1948)， 
in which the dual meaning ofrock and roll as both sex and dance is exploited.7 
However, the phrase appears in songs dating back to the 192os and had been 
used as a Song title as early as 1934 in the recording "Rock and Roll by The 
Boswell Sisters,aNewOrleanstrioofwhitewomenwho certainlysound'black” 
by most modern criteria of accent and performance style (Ella Fitzgerald has 
even been quoted as wanting “to sound like Connie Boswelb8). The creole 
nature of what would become rock and roll was established years before the 
“rock and roll era”. 

Rock and roll is effectively an umbrella term for the various styles of music 
emerging from the South in the 195os, disseminated by radio, records, and 


7 Charlie Gilletb THe Soxtd of 加 e Cib): THe Rise oFRocR ad Ro (rev and expanded edn), London, 1983， 
P. 3， 
8 David Hajdu and Roy Hemming, Discoverzlg Great Si19e1s ofCUassic Pojb, New York, 1991, p. 66. 
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jukeboxes. The fairytale nomination of R&B and country as the "parents” of 
rock is true as farit goes,although in Practice these musics, while perceived as 
Separate, had been coexisting and cross-fertilizing for many years before the 
195o0s.Itmaybeone ofthose"unrecoverables" to determine to whatextentthey 
were actually separate traditions in the South before the advent of recording. 
In the 192os, recording companies eager to capitalize on the new technology 
Sent ScOUts ouUt into the field to find and record new talent. Recordings were 
divided into difterent marketing categories, and white artists were marketed 
to white audiences on one label, whereas black artists were marketed to black 
audiences on another. This was the beginning of the So-called “Tace record” 
Practice. However, there is strong anecdotal evidence that this division Was 
an artificial onei the Carter Family, for instance, recorded "River of Jordany in 
1928, a song that had been taught to them by a 人 amily friend who happened 
to be black, and although the white singer Jimmie Rodgers has been hailed 
as the "father of country”, he was considered by many musicians, black and 
white, to havebeenablues singer.Thefamous “Leadbelly(Huddie Ledbetter)， 
considered at the time of his recordings in the 194os to be a blues singer, Was 
closertothefolkorcountryballadeer (sometimes called asongster)than what 
is now recognized as blues; this may also indicate a slippage of terminology in 
the intervening years， 

R&cB and country had common antecedents in gospel music; although this 
is considered bymany from outside the South to beawhollyAfrican-American 
phenomenon, there is an identifiable white gospel tradition. While separation 
may again be purely superficial and based on skin tone rather than musical 
COntent, there are Stylistic differences, often gradations rather than sharp dif- 
ferences. For instance,， group singing with close harmony is fundamental to 
both styles, but in the white tradition the voices tend to be homophonic or 
imitative,whereasthe call-and-response pattern,which evolved into theleader 
and backing group, is more prevalent in the black tradition (though certainly 
not Unknown in white traditions, particularly in the practice of lining oub， 
a mnemonic device in which the leader sketches out the shape and words of 
aline for a congregation that may be illiterate). Both styles are often heavily 
ornamented, though the preferred full-voiced or falsetto timbres of the black 
tradition allowfor greaterflexibility in swoops,runsand timbral shading than 
does the white tradition?s reedy, nasal tone, which lends itself more to slides， 
breaks,andyodelling inflections. Butagain, these arealljusttendencies rather 
than hard and fast divisions， 

In rural cultures within which gospel singing is not merely worship butalso 
Social activity, the singing styles influence and are influenced by other kinds 
of singing, and these lie at the heart of RS&B and country singing. One of 
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the finestR&cB singers of the 195os, Sam Cooke, began his career as the lead 
Singer of the gospel quartet The Soul Stirrers (from 195o Until his departure 
to _ become a solo singer in 1957); gospel quartet singing, blended with the 
nonsensical but musical syllables of jazz “scat” singing, is probably at the base 
of the northern, Urban practice of "doo-wop: singing performed by groups of 
youngblack(and Italian)menonthestreetcornersof citieslikePhiladelphiaand 
New York, and having influence farbeyond its "pure' stylistic manifestations. 
Little Richards flamboyant delivery was heavily influenced by black Baptist 
Preaching and female gospel singers including his grandmother, while Elvis 
Presley sang gospelthrough his formative years; with The Jordanaires backing 
him up, he helped bring the black gospel quartet sound to a popular audience 
(even though they were white). Even the close, head-voiced harmonies of the 
Everly Brothers are clearly traceable to the shape-notesingingtraditions ofthe 
Appalachian mountains and Deep South. 

Chicago boogie-woogie and New Orleans RS&cB are other major tributaries 
to rock and roll. The bands were often configured like a swing big band or 
asmall jazz comboi the music was harmonically simpler, usually based on the 
twelve-barblues,butmorerhythmicallyenergetic(one ofthealternative names 
ofthestyleis“jumpblues)and moretypicallyvocal.The piano wasaprominent 
feature,functioning moreasarhythmthanamelodicinstrument,astypified by 
Suchfiguresas Clarence "Pinetop?Smith,MeadeLuxLewis,ProfessorLonghair 
(Henry Roland "Roy Byrd), and Antoine “Fats Domino. Domino, like Bi 
Haley, was older than the rockand roll audience thatwould take up his music， 
With an established musical career before the "revolution; his rolling， com- 
pound rhythms had an enormous stylistic impact on the 19gos in such songs 
as “Blueberry Hil, AintThat a Shame”, and '“Valking to New Orleans. The 
Piano would remain a key instrument through the 195os for artists like Ray 
Charles (who was classified moreasR&cB than rockand roll, despitethelackof 
aclear difference between the styles), Little Richard, and Jerry Lee Lewis- the 
latterbeingone ofthefewwhiteexponents ofthe piano,whoseflamboyantand 
destructive approach to the instrument prefigured the violent guitar Virtuosi 
of the next decade, Pete Townshend and Jimi Hendrix. 

Country music is often perceived as the poor white-trash relation of rock 
and roll, but stylistically it is difficujlt to consider it as such. Most of the major 
white figures ofrockand roll began as country Singers in some wayor another. 
Hank Williams, one ofthe leading exponents ofcountry music, prefigures the 
Stereotypical rock and roll hero more than any other artist of the 195os: he 
revolutionized country-music style; he wrote and performed his own songs， 
Which reflected both a genuine personal feeling - one of the Primary compo- 
nents ofwhatwould cometobecalled'authenticity -andthewideremotional 
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COncerns ofhis peer group under social pressure (in his case,young family men 
who migrated North in search ofjobs and longedforthefamilyandhomes left 
behind in the South). He lived a fasb hedonistic lifestyle that included heavy 
touring and substance abuse, and died young from his excesses. 

The Texas Swing style ofbands like Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys drew 
onbig-band jazz,butalsoonjumpbluesand otherSouthern dance styles,while 
key early figures like Bill Haley and the Comets, and even Chuck Berry, were 
essentially Texas Swing. One of Bill Haley and the Comets” big hits was 'See 
Ya Later, Alligator, a New Orleans RS&cB tune, and many of Chuck Berry?s 
tunes (Such as “Maybelline:, Promised Land, and "You Never Can TellD) are 
based on the rhythms of a Cajun two-step. This latter fact again underlines 
the difficulty ofsaying anything substantive aboutraceand musical style,since 
Cajun music (unjlike its close relative zydeco) is a largely Celtic music. Blues 
artist Jimmy Vitherspoon states simply， “Chuck Berry is a country singer. 
People put everybody in categories, black, white, this. Now 让 Chuck Berry 
was white . . .he would be the top country star in the world.? Similarly, Ray 
Charles has recorded country songs throughout his long career. It is curious 
that Elvis Presley, a white man, is recognized for playing black music, but the 
COnverse does nothold true. 

The Everly Brothers came from a 人 包 mily of country musicians; the boys” 
first real exposure came when they were children on their parents radio show 
(1945-57). Conversely, Conway ITwitty, who started out as one of a fiood of 
Elvis imitators,becameamajor star ofcountry music,and Sam Phillips?famous 
Sun Records roster included Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee Lewis, Johnny Cash, and 
Charlie Rich. Although there was considerable stylistic consistency, the first 
twoareconsideredrockandrollmusicians,whilethelattertwowentonto their 
greatestsuccesses in couUntry -yetanotherexample ofhow'thehistory?ofrock 
androllhasbeenrefractedthroughhindsight,and ofhowtheartificial construct 
ofthe charts (like record-company practices earlier in the century) has divided 
music by perceived audience rather than style. Elvis Presley had the greatest 
SUCCesS as a'crosSover artisb in the twentieth century not necessarily because 
he changed styles, but because his musical styles were heavily influenced by 
COUntry, gospel, and R&cB, the styles which fed into 'rock and rolP. Crossing 
over from one chart to the other reflects airplay on radio stations that have 
particular styjlistic allegiances and record sales; the charts are marketing tools 
and do not reflect who actually listens. And this means that the charts can 
be used to manipulate public perceptions. For instance,， David Brackett has 


9 Quoted in Arnold Shaw, 瑟 ozpe1s Qtd SHpoxte1S: 7TJe Goide1 49e of Ri & Bres, New York, 1978， 
Pp. 215. 
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written about the elimination of the specialist RScB charts in the early 196os， 
which was put forward as a kind of liberal 'mainstreaming”, recognizing the 
CIOSSOVeT Success ofblack artists; the effect however, was their suppressiony as 
the specialist charts allowed a kind ofexposure otherwise hard to come by.le 

Like the Everly Brothers, Buddy Holly had been a country musician in the 
Texas Panhandle area around his native Lubbock before radio introduced him 
to the variety of new styles being lumped together under the rubric of rock 
and rolD; his distinctive "hiccuping?” vocal style,，particularly the nasal vocal 
production and pitch breaks, grew out of white rural folksong and gospel tra- 
ditions. Holly and his group The Crickets had perhaps the greatest influence 
ofany 195os artists on the neXxt decade, not so much in terms of musical style 
as ofstructure. Itis with The Crickets thatthe fundamental rock combo solid- 
ified into drums, bass, lead guitar, and rhythm guitar (with the singer usually 
doubling on either bass or rhythm guitar, and that two other key figures rose 
in importance: the internal songwriter and the record producer. Holly wrote 
OFT cO-wWriote many of his songs, a number of them with his producer Norman 
Petty, and later Holly would produce on his own. For over fifty years, the 
Standard division of ljabour in popular music had been between Songwriter 
and performer; with rock and roll that division began to blur until, by the end 
of the 196os, performance of someone elses composition Was held to be not 
just 'inauthentic” but even in some way dishonest.! The improved technol- 
ogy of sound recording would also raise the profile of the producer: initially 
an engineer, the producer eventually became an artistic contributor on a par 
with the songwriter, arranger, and musicians. This revolution was led partly 
by novelty producer Mitch Miller (who, ironically, loathed rock and rolD), and 
especiallybytwoyoungsongwfriters,JerryLeiberand Mike Stoller,whocrafted 
distinctive hits for The Coasters, The Drifters, and Elvis Presley. 

Buddy Holly and the Crickets made an especially strong impactin England， 
wherethey wereamongthefewearly rockacts to tour(1958).Thefour-orfive- 
man coOmbo was to become the norm for the British music boom of the next 
decadei their very name，'“The Crickets, inspired The Beatles, while George 
Martin, along with Leiber and Stoller, Phil Spector, and Brian Wilson in the 
US, expanded the role of the producer to the point where they could have a 
Style as distinctive and a name as bankable as an auteur film director. 


10“ThePoliticsand Practice of“Crossover"inAmerican Popular Music, 1963 to 1965?,MzsicaLQUazte1 四 
78 (1994), PP. 774-97. 

11 This division oflabourremainsineffectin countrymusictothisday,makingitdifficultforsongwriters 
to 'cross over into performance. Some artists like Clint Black and Garth Brooks, who grewup singing and 
playing rock as well as country, may be changing this prejudice, although the highly successful songwriter 
Matraca Berg (an attractive woman with a fine voice whom one would think a good candidate) has nothad 
the same success despite her best efforts. 
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Economic interlude 


By1958, Elvis Presley was in the Army and Buddy Holly was dead (along with 
Ritchie Valens, one of the few Hispanic Americans to have wide mainstream 
Success in the entire history of American popular music”), while Jerry Lee 
Lewiss marriage to his thirteen-year-old cousin Myra had triggered a staunch 
moral backlash that effectively stalled his career. Another key figure would 
Soon be sidelined: in 1961 Chuck Berry was imprisoned under the Mann Act 
for transporting an Underaged girl across state lines for immoral pUrposes. 
According to the myth, music was entering atime ofstagnation and triviality. 
This is a view that prioritizes a particular kind of music that did not really 
come into existence Until 1963, when the arrival of The Beatles is said to have 
ended the “dead zone'; this is one of the most obvious inconsistencies in the 
dominant narrative of rock and roll, according to which The Beatles served 
as a kind of collective saviour, rescuing 'realb music from the doldrums. One 
of the few histories of rock and roll that acknowledges the partiality of this 
mythical moment was the 1997 BBC/PBS documentary series Dazc2I 2 太 e 
steetatthe end ofone episode about American rhythm and blues, Motown， 
Stax, and girl groups, footage ofthe Beatles landing in NewYorkappears with 
the voiceover: “It is said that they saved rock and roll; the question is, from 
Whom? 

Amore balanced historical view would acknowledge thatthe period around 
196o wasone ofeconomicand racial upheaval. Old practicesin the musicindus- 
trywWere forced to change with theadventofnew technologies,newmedia,and 
new listening patterns, While increasing avwareness of racial divisions and civil 
rights led to a reshaping of the musical jandscape. With the arrival of the 45 
rpm singleandthe332% rpmalbum, increased exposure of recordings on radio 
and television, and the wide variety of musical styles that were gaining popu- 
larity through such exposure, sheet music and even live performance receded 
as the definition ofa piece of music; according to Reebee Garofalo, 1952 Was 
the first year in which record sales outstripped sheet music in sales revenue.13 
The recorded performance took precedence, a process that had already begun 
in jazz but became increasingly important as performance styles varied more 
Widely, especially when the performers were also the songwriters. 


12 Valens?s bestselling record,'La Bamba',wasbased on atraditional Mexican wedding song (legend has 
itthatValens learned it phonetically, having never learned Spanish himself). Its rhythm and chord changes 
werethebasis for“Twistand Shoue (BertRussell/Phil Medley), made 包 mous firstbytheblack RScB group 
The Isley Brothers and later by The Beatles; adaptations of the “La Bamba” groove persisted throughout 
the 196os (The Kingsmen?s "Louie, Louie' is a classic example) and still occasionally show up as a retro 
throwback (Matchbox 2os “Damn? or Liz Phairs “Happy",forexample), giving ita status similar to that of 
“ 工 GotRhythm'” in jazz. 

13 Reebee Garofalo, RocR2z2 Oz 亿 Pojxia7 WMSic 太 友 e US4, Boston, 1992, p. 84. 
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One of the most reviled Practices of the 195os was in large part a result of 
the collision between previous practice and the new musical landscape with its 
heightened racial avwareness. The common practice of white artists covering 
hits byblack musicians has often been read asa purely racist strategy, intended 
to protectvulnerable white ears from the barbarism of "primitive” black music， 
butmoreimportantlyto rob black musicians oftheirrightful royalties.Thereis 
no doubtthatthemusicindustryhadalonghistory ofeconomic discrimination 
against black musicians, starting 位 om the earliest days ofthe segregated "Trace 
records and extending to the dubious partnerships between white - often 
Jewish - managements and black musicians (Such as that between Irving Mills 
and Duke Ellington),which caused particular racial tensions between the two 
minority groups.Buttoread this practice as purely racially motivated is to miss 
its continuity with Practice going back to the 193os, when sheet musicwas the 
dominant mode ofdissemination. In those days, when a record started to have 
Success,other record companieswould rush outtheir own versions ofthe song; 
itwasnotunusual fortwo or more differentrecordings ofthe same songtosell 
well.Andall ofthem served to publicize the principal saleable commodity, that 
is, printed sheet music. But two things were difterent in the rock and roll era. 
First, the recordings that initiated a song”s Success Were often by black artists， 
while the major recording companies had mainly white artists on their Tosters; 
and second, listeners and critics were beginning to develop the feeling that 让 
wastheyecoxdijtgthatreallymatteredin termsofownership -anditwascertainly 
What mattered in terms of profits. To be sure, many of the white covers could 
be considered musically inferior to the black originals - Pat Boone?sversion of 
LittleRichards“Tutti Fruttb isusually cited asa particularlyegregious musical 
misconception - but others may be more appropriately considered "differente. 
TheEverly Brothersversion of'“Lucille,forinstance, is certainly notjlike Little 
Richards,buttheir close, swooping harmonies have an appeal different from， 
butarguably equal to, his gospel wails. 

There isalso the factthatit was atthis time that the Practice sel 信 destructed. 
Many of the white covers were failures;i the black originals outsold them and 
havesuperseded them in historical accounts.Althoughtheresultofthe practice 
Wasracist,itwas primarilyaneconomicstrategy,andintheend,itwasdestroyed 
by the publics increasing awareness ofand sensitivity to black musical styles. 
Ironically, one of the last of the major "covers was a black cover of an earlier 
black recording which became one of the most important recordings of the 
entire Century: Hank Ballard?s original version ofhis song "TheTwise had not 
met With success Upon its release in 1958, but in 196o, a high-school student 
dubbed Chubby Checker rer-recorded itin aversion so close to the original that 
Ballard himself upon hearing it, thought thatit was his own record. Although 
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the light-skinned Checker has been seen as a “compromise: from the darker- 
Skinned and more overtly sexual Ballard, he was also an unusually charismatic 
performer, and his recording shotto the top ofthe charts notonce buttwice - 
first when the teenagers bought it, and again a year later when an older, more 
affluent audience discovered it “The Twisbe is a straight twelve-bar blues in a 
rumba rhythm, making it 加 e quintessential twentieth-century dance tune. 

The expansion of radio airplay in the 195gos was immense, but the exposure 
ofrock and roll through television and film was also crucial. Television echoed 
radio in one ofthe mostsuccessfuland long-running ofall American television 
Shows, 47Mie7iCa1l BuNdstapd which started as a local show in Philadelphia in 
1952, just Prior to the rock and roll revolution, and went national in 1957， 
runninguntil1989.Thekidswho danced ontheshowbecameteenidols in their 
Own right for several generations, and its eternally youthful host, Dick Clark, 
hasentered American popularculture mythologyasa Dorian Grayfigure. Clark 
was one ofthe fewfigures toemergeunscathed from the payola scandals ofthe 
late 195gos; in what is now seen as a Witch-hunt aimed at stemming the tide of 
rockand roll,the US Congress investigated the widespread butillegal practice 
of payola (bribes paid by record company representatives to ensure airplay). 
The investigation effectively ended the careers of most of the country”s major 
disc jockeys, including Alan Freed. 

In its early days in America, the television variety show represented the last 
gasp ofvaudevilleand gave manyartists theirfirstvisual exposureto thenation. 
However rock and roll was notjusta musical but a social revolution, one that 
Seeped into other genres as Well, particularly the situation comedy. By the late 
195os, the “sitcom: was primarily about projecting an idealized image of the 
American 人 family!4 - which often, ofcourse, included an adolescentor two. 71e 
4dvetyes of Ozzie dd Payiet (1952-66) was a typical example of the 195os 
family sitcom, setin suburbia wherethe father came home frfom an unspecified 
office job to his homemaking wife and two handsome teenaged sons, David 
and Ricky. Ironically, the real-life 乌 mily that starred on the show had a strong 
musical history obscured by the carefully constructed suburban normality: in 
the 193os and 4os Ozzie Nelson had been a successful bandleader, while his 
actress wife, Harriet Hilliard, had sung with the band. So it was notSsurprising 
that their younger son, Ricky, brought rock and roll into the American living 
room,ontheshowandthereforeinreallife.RickyNelson formedan important 
linkbetween thefirstwave ofrockandroll and thelate 195gos explosion ofteen 
idols singing a more polished，commercial form of it. He was an Unusually 


14 See, for instance, Alexander Doty, "The Cabinet of Lucy Ricardo: Lucille Balls Star Image>, Cize70 
JoxmtalL2914 (199o), pp. 3-18. 
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beautiful young man whose wholesome image made him seem less threatening 
to mainstream audiences; hisappeal to teenagers,especially girls,was increased 
When he picked up a guitar and began to sing on the show, promoting his 
career as a musician as well. His rockabilly style was midway between Elvis 
Presley and the Everly Brothers, and early hits like “Hello，Mary Lou” and 
“Traveling Man” have regained a level of'authentic credibility” in recent years. 
Thatauthenticity was originallylostlargely because Nelson became associated 
with the burgeoning numbers of'squeaky-clean? pretty boys - some of whom 
had limited musical skills - who filled the void left by the departure of the 
initial rock and roll heroes from the scene, and perhaps also because his music， 
like that ofthe Everly Brothers, became increasingly categorized as country”， 
astyle which never had the cachet of its black relative, RS&cB. Ironically, it was 
Nelson?searly deathin 1985g,inaplane crash eerilyresemblingtheonein which 
Ritchie Valens and Buddy Holly died, that led to a re-evaluation of his music. 
It has often been observed that, thanks to rock'"s Romantic ideology, dying is 
a good career move: John Lennon?s reputation as the most "authentic talent 
in the Beatles was solidified after his death, whereas Paul McCartneys more 
traditional,craftsmanlikefelicitywith tuneshassubsequentlybeen denigrated， 
possibly because he has continued writing and is thus seen to be “diluting” his 
legacy. 

Ricky Nelson was not the only sitcom star to _ become a teen idol; Paul 
Petersen,thesonon7He DozaReedSpomw,trodasimilarpath,butwaseventually 
OUtstripped by his on-screen sister, Shelley Fabares. Indeed the rock and roll 
cliche ofthe 195os sitcom is so ingrained that when the 199os Sitcom 及 ose0]1Ne 
did a mock flashback to its 195gos roots, one of the key plot threads was about 
the young son, DJ - nicknamed 'the Deej" in tribute to the 195os sitcom icon 
Beaver 'the Beave: Cleaver from Zeave 开 t 如 Beaver - and his desire to play "the 
rockand roll music.(Hismothersupportsthis,while hisfatherwants hisboyto 
Play football, a more manly pursuit, satirically highlighting the long-standing 
American anxiety about music and masculinity.) Other teen idols came from 
the Italian neighbourhoods of New York and especially Philadelphia, pelped 
alongby47e7ical Budstazds Dick Clark; theyincluded Fabian,FrankieAvalon 
(the star ofnumerous films in the Beaxcp Bazpetseries),and James Darren, who 
Starred in the Cidget series and became known more as an actor than a singer 
until a unique career twist brought him back to his musical roots when he 
Starred as nightclub singerVic Fontaine in the lastyear ofStar Tyel: Deeb Sjace 
和 Nzile. In Britain, the young Cliff Richard began his career as a singer in the 
mould of Elvis Presley but quickly moved (like his model) into the movies, as 
did Tommy Steele and Jim Dale, both of whom went on to highly successful 
careers in musical theatre. For three decades, since Al Jolson in 7Ze 1azz S149e7 
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popular singers had been courted by the movies; justbecause the style changed 
did not mean industry Practice did. 

Rockand roll sparked a number ofquickly made filjms, some of which were 
little more than filmed variety shows (rather like Paramountes Bi9 B7oadcast 
Series from the 193os); others recapitulated the arguments about jazZz Versus 
classical music from the movies of the 193os and 194os - except that now the 
new music, rock and roll, was opposed to the “old new music, jazz. Other 
movies took an almost sociological approach, with a journalist or academic - 
an anthropologistor an ethnomusicologist (as in Bojp G1V Goes Cabjso, 1957) - 
investigating this strange new phenomenon,only to bewon over by its vitality 
intheend.Althoughtherewasanalmosthysterical tone (whetherfororagainst 
rock and rolD) to some of the films of 1955-6, by 1958 the pattern had settled 
back into the boy-meets-girl formula of the classic Hollywood musical. The 
onjly difference was that the leads were now identifiably the new breed of 
teenager, and the music had been assimilated into the mainstream. 


Life in the dead zone” 


The twistat the end of James Darren?s acting career, from former teen idol to 
nightclub singer, might seem inexplicable 这 one saw the arrival of rock and 
roll as a cataclysmic event which changed the musical scene irrevocably; but 
then Darren always wasabit ofa crooner. The career ofhis more famous near- 
namesake from New York, Bobby Darin, demonstrated even more clearly the 
Stylistic plurality of the late 195os and early 196os: after bursting on the scene 
in 1958 with the rocking 'Splish Splash, Darin quickly returned to the style 
he had grown up singing and became a sort of junior Sinatra, with a swinging 
Stylethatappealed across the generations. He wonaGrammy forhis version of 
KurtWeills“MacktheKnife:,recorded onlyeightmonthsafter'“Splish Splash>， 
and would later turn to the folk-protest idiom. 

By 196o Tin Pan Alley, the publishing district which had been home to 
the songwriters of the early part of the century (George Gershwin，Irving 
Berlin, Cole Porter, and Jerome Kern, among many others) had shrunk to the 
人 包 mous Brill Building, 1619 Broadway, and around the corner at 165o, where 
Aldon Musicwashoused.Anew generation ofyoung songwfiters- particularly 
teams like Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller, Doc Pomus and Mort Shuman, BuUrt 
Bacharach and Hal David, Barry Mann and Cynthia Weil, Jeff Barry and Ellie 
Greenwich，Neil Sedaka and Howard Greenfield，Carole King and Gerry 
Goffin - were writing in a new style, heavily influenced by R&cB but also 
by the longer tradition of American popular song. Although these songwfit- 
ers, SoOme of them still teenagers，were mostly Jewish and from New York 
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(and therefore very much in line with an earlier generation of songwriters)， 
many of their songs were recorded by black singing groups. 

Ahmet Ertegun, the Turkish-born head of Atantic records, had grown Up 
listening to jazz. Later he discovered gospel and R&cB, and his label recorded 
andpromoted black musicin the 19gosandearly 196os inawayno other major 
label did. Ruth Brown, Joe Turner, The Clovers, The Coasters, Ray Charles， 
and Aretha Franklin (as well as Bobby Darin) were among the major Atlantic 
artists, but around 196o the pivotal group was The Drifters, a singing group 
Who recorded numerous hits penned by Brill Building writers and produced 
by Leiber and Stoller. Often based on a synthesis of gospel vocals with a Latin 
beat and songs whose lyrics commented subtly on cuUrrent social conditions 
(CUPp On the Roof?，“Under the Boardwalk, “On Broadway”), the success and 
Style of their songs provided a template for the music that fourished in this 
Supposed "dead period.Young entrepreneurs,jlike Leiberand Stoller's protege 
Phil Spector and Aldon publisher Don Kirshner, were having great SUccess 
with equally young female singing groups like the Crystals, the Chiffons, and 
the Ronettes. Most of these groups were black. 

Two other independent recording labels started in the late 195os which 
were notonlyhugely successful,economically and musically, but also brought 
under particular scrutiny the charged issues ofrace and identity: they were the 
Detroit-based Motown Records, which was founded in 1958 by songwriter 
Berry Gordy, Jr. and was by the end of the 196os the most successful black- 
owned business in the United States; and the Memphis-based Stax, which was 
founded in 1959 by brother-and-sister team Jim Stewart and Estelle Axton 
(afiddler and a banker respectively). Both Motown and Stax recorded black 
artists,and both developed distinctive sounds to theextentthatthelabelnames 
also became styjlistic markers: Motown?s backbeat tambourine or handclaps 
and reverberant piano made their recordings as recognizable as Stax?s slight 
rhythmic delay on beat two and Hammond B3 organ. Both moreover Were 
人 包 mily businesses with an operating approach that covered all aspects of their 
artists” careers and even lives; Motown especially ran everything “in house>. 
Theyhadastable ofsongwriterslikeamini-BrillBuilding,including thehugely 
Successful team of Brian Holland, Lamont Dozier, and Eddie Holland; Barrett 
Strong and Norman Whitfield; and William “Smokey” Robinson, who wrote 
with several different partners and was also ahighly successful performer with 
his groupThe Miracles. Motowneven had a'charm schoolD,anextended version 
of the AS&cR (Artist and Repertoire) divisions of most recording companies. 
Notonly were the artists - mostofthem young, poor African Americans from 
the Detroit area or similar - styled and matched up with songs; they were 
taught how to conduct themselves in public, how to speak to journalists, and 
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of course how to dance (by Cholly Atkins, the man who created many of the 
dance steps made famous by the likes ofthe Temptations, the Four Tops, and 
the Supremes). Gordy”s ambition was that his artists should assimilate into 
mainstream American culture, and to a very great exXtent he succeeded. 

Although Stax was white-owned, its music has been considered, then and 
now, to be more “authentically” black. This is despite the 人 fact that half of its 
famoushouseband-themusicianswhoplayedonthemajorityoftheirrecords- 
WwWere white: guitarist Steve Cropper (who also wfrote Or co-wWiote many Stax 
classics, including nock on Wood，'In the Midnight Hour, and "Dock of 
the Bay”) and bassist Donald "Duck'” Dunn, who replaced original bassist Lewis 
Steinbergin 1964butisusually considered partoftheclassiclineup.Thesetwo， 
together with drummerAlJackson and organistBookerT.Jones,hadnumerous 
instrumental hits as "BookerT. andthe MGs',including'“Green Onions,one of 
the few truly classic instrumentals of the rock era. Easy racial assumptions of 
authorship andauthenticity are thoroughly confounded by Stax and Motown. 

The late 195gos and early 196os also saw the development of a particularly 
localized,originally instrumental rock15 musicstyleon the beachesaround Los 
Angeles: surf music. The man credited with originating the style was guitarist 
and surfer Dick Dale; his extra-thick strings, repeating and sliding notes, and 
high reverb, as heard on hits like “Lebs Go Trippin”(1961) and “Misirlou” 
(1962),werehighly distinctive,and were certainlyan influence on John Barry?s 
Orchestration ofone ofthe mostwidely heard guitar solos in history: the James 
Bond theme. In 1963,another keyinstrumentalsurfhitwasthe Surfaris “Vipe 
Oue, hardly more than an articulation ofa twelve-bar blues pattern but with a 
kicky energyand a famous drum solo. In the early 196os,however, vocals were 
addedto analready distinctive musical style by two difterent groups, atabout 
the same time. The duo of Jan and Dean had tight Everly-styled harmonies; 
the five-member family group of The Beach Boys - brothers Brian, Carl, and 
Dennis Wilson, cousin Al Jardine, and family friend Mike Love - developed 
an even more extraordinary sound of close, five-part harmonies, inspired by 
musical leader Brian Wilson?s love for The Four Freshmen (a barbershop-like 
group thatenjoyed some popularity in the 19gos,though they were notin any 
way "rock and roll). Despite the group?s deceptively simple lyrics about girls， 
cars, high school, and the joys of surfing, Wilson?s ear for complex harmony， 
arrangement, and production made The Beach Boys: music among the most 
Sophisticated of the 196os, and the competition between The Beach Boys and 
The Beatles led to ever-increasing experimentation on both sides. 


15 Although there is an unspoken consensus that "rock and rolh refers to anything up to the British 
Invasion and “rock” to everything thereafter, I have categorized surf music as rock” because it does not fit 
into the styles usually categorized as rock and rol]. 
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The British Invasion 


1963-7 is a period associated with the term "The British Invasion”. This term 
Originates, of course, from an American perspective, but the irony is that 'the 
British were comingarmed with American music; moreover, despite the term 
“British”, the vast majority of the musicians were from England and not the 
Celtic regions of the UK (though Liverpool, it is true, has strong links with 
both Walesand Northern Ireland). Post-war England wasavery different Place 
fom the United States, where the horrors ofwarhad never reallytouched and 
Where relatively good economic times made the bad times easy to forget. By 
contrast, England had to rebuild after the extensive bombing, and shortages 
meantthatfoodrationingcontinueduntil1954.Butfilms continued to dissem- 
inateAmerican music, and records became easier to obtain. In the mid-195os， 
kids who could not aftord guitars and drums fashioned their own makeshift 
instruments (markedlyreminiscentofthe mountain stringbandsofAppalachia 
and the Smoky Mountains) and began to imitate the records they heard; thus 
was the skiffle boom born. Skiffle was essentially an acoustic, low-tech version 
of rock and roll. Lonnie Donegan”s seminal recording of the Leadbelly tune 
“Rock Island Line” (1954) was Stylistically very close to country music, but as 
Wehaveseen,countrymusicwas one ofthe main tributariesto mainstream rock 
androll -though mostEnglish listeners would have had little or no avwareness 
ofthis stylisticvariantbecausethe dissemination ofAmerican musicwas erratic 
and partial. 

Elvis Presley,Chuck Berry,and BuddyHollyand the Cricketshad a galvaniz- 
ingeftect on the music scene in England, although the effects would not reach 
back to America for several years. Buddy Holly seems to have had particular 
influencei this can partly be attributed to the fact that he toured there, buthis 
thin, eccentric vocal style also seems to have had an affinity with the preferred 
voicein English popular musicfor severalpreceding decades.Thetrendy coftee 
bars that in America were associated with jazz and beat culture (and later folo) 
were home to skiffle and later rock and roll in England. And as the economy 
improved and more instruments became available, skiffle groups transformed 
into rock and roll groups - the most famous of these being The Quarrymen， 
later to become The Beatles. 

Although The Beatles were undoubtedly the most important group of the 
196os in terms of impact, they did not spring up in isolation. Their greatest 
Strength was not in innovation but in Synthesis: even it they had not cited 
their influences, their early records give proof of their eclectic tastes - the 
above-mentioned artists, plus girl groups (both the Motown groups and those 
who worked with Phil SpectonD, The Everly Brothers, and even Broadway 
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musicals. In the early days, a large Part of their repertoire was COVer Versions 
(The Isley Brothers“Twistand Shoue,The Marvelettes "了 Please Mr. Postman'>， 
2Til There was You' from 7He MsSic Maz), but their own early originals bear 
the stamp of their sources almost as clearly. "Love Me Do', which sounded so 
Strange to So many ears in 1963,， would never have happened without The 
Everly Brothers, mimicking the feel of tracks like “Wake Up，Little Susie” 
and “Ti 训 工 Kissed Ya and the close, spiralling harmonies of “Cathy”s Clown>. 
Early on, The Beatles had been matched with a former classical oboist, George 
Martin, as their producer, and Martin?s knowledge ofclassical music, his expe- 
rience as a producer of both classical and comedy/novelty recordings, and the 
group members” own skills, interests, and enthusiasm created an increasingly 
Sophisticated stylistic synthesis in the mid-196os. The Beatles also capital- 
ized on the kind of teen frenzy that Elvis and the teen idols had provoked a 
few years earjlier, but orchestrated it to even greater heights, setting the stage 
for the arrival of full-fledged Beatlemania in 1963. The mayhem in Britain 
was as much a factor as the music in the impact of their arrival in America， 
but it was the music that gained the first real adultb audience for the new 
Style. 

Running parallel to, but to alarge extentseparate from, the pop-rock boom 
Spearheaded by The Beatles was the British blues boom. The Rolling Stones 
took their name from a Muddy Waters song and formed a stylistic bridge 
between The Beatles on the "pop end of the rock Spectrum, and the blues 
on the other. Mick Jagger and Keith Richards formed a songwriting duo that 
challenged John Lennon and Paul McCartney for supremacy of the airwaves 
in the mid-196os, although the rivalry whipped up between the two hugely 
popular bands was more a product of the media than of any real animosity; 
this was an early example of how the British media, in particular, emphasizes 
attitude and ideology over musical content. 

Until the late 195os，blues had been to a large extent known only as a 
Precursor of jazz or, later R&Bi the thriving Chicago blues style (a harder， 
Straighter,amplified version ofthe Southern Delta or country blues) wassome- 
Whatisolated ffom the musical mainstream. Itwas ironicthen, butperhaps not 
SUrprising, that the recovery of the blues tradition took place thousands of 
miles away from its birthplace in the American South, in a place culturally far 
removed. American servicemen and merchant seamen stationed in Or travel- 
ling to England brought recordings over, which was one of the reasons why 
Liverpool -amajor port - became such a hotbed of musical activity. The first 
Serious book on the blues was written by a white Englishman: until recently， 
Paul Olivers Bes Fe Tis Momtzg (a rich cultural history based around the 
blues as a record of the black experience in the United States) was still the 
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definitive book on the subject, compiled by a man who knew the music only 
from records.ButPaulOliver was notthe only white Englishman finding a res- 
onance with the blues. The young Eric Clapton was one of many who picked 
upaguitar in the late 195os, but he became the first rock-guitar god, fronting 
the band The Yardbirds; after his departure from the band, his slot would 
be filled by two more soon-to-be-legendary guitarists, Je 任 Beck and Jimmy 
Page. 

With the blues boom came the introduction ofvirtuosity into rock and rol]， 
most obviously in the Privileging of the guitar solo; however it was present in 
Vocalists as well. Whiletheblues musicians from theareaaround London -The 
Yardbirds, John Mayall, and Alexis Korner among others - Were drawn to 
the Chicago blues of artists like "The Three Kings” (BB, Albert and Freddie)， 
those further north showed more influence from more vocally-driven RSB: 
TheAnimals from Manchester,TheThem from Belfast,andThe Spencer Davis 
Group from Birmingham, who notably adopted the Hammond B3 organ So 
popularized by the Stax house band. Each of these groups was fronted by 
an Unusually charismatic and versatile singer who would continue to make 
well-received music for at least the next three decades. Eric Burdon of the 
Animals was a prototypical bad boy, with none of the refined edges of his 
Predecessors Elvis Presley or even Mick Jagger, and with a particularly rough 
blues delivery; Van Morrison of The Them had then and would continue to 
develop a remarkably flexible vocal style blending RS&cB with Celtic phrasing， 
also shaped by his saxophone playing. And like Morrison， Stevie Winwood 
of the Spencer Davis Group was a multi-instrumentalist; he played guitar and 
organaswWell as writingandsingingthe rockvocal classic“Gimme SomeLovin> 
atthe tender age ofsixteen. Winwood,along with Clapton and Rolling Stone 
bassist Bill Wyman, championed a revival of the original blues musicians who 
had inspired them, recording with Howlin? Wolfand Muddy Waters, among 
others. 

Itwas through this interestin the blues and its perceived statusasan authen- 
tic exXpression of personal experience, as well as of an oppressed culture, that 
the notion of'“authenticity” entered the ideology ofrock music. It was perhaps 
overdetermined bythe many stylistictributaries to rockand roll:'telling itlike 
it is ffrom the blues; 'speaking from the heart from countryi 'testifying from 
gospel;iandasenseofhistoricalcontinuityandresponsibilityfrom folkmusic,as 
We shall see below. This is not to deny that such “authenticity” (an unacknow]- 
edged synonym for 'integrity”) existsi it is merely to point out the inherent 
Romanticism ofsuch an idea. This notion, hardly in existence atthe beginning 
ofthe decade, would come so to dominate rock discourse thatattimes it seemas 
as ifideology rather than style determines musical categoriZation. 
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The American response 


As we have seen above, popular music in the United States was hardly “dead 
before the British Invasion, but it did change afterwards. Guitars and the rock 
combo came back into fashion. But something was happening in America that 
would make the American rock of the 196os different from that of the British 
and have an impactback on Britain. 

In the 193os, left-wing political activists had taken up folk music as a way 
of constructing community and as a didactic tool. Voody Guthrie was one of 
the most prominent of these modern balladeers, recognised for his clear and 
direct but poetic language, most famously in "This Land Is Your Land:, which 
was Simultaneously patriotic and a protest Song. During the Second World 
War, such political activism was channelled into the war eftort or put on hold 
until a more auspicious time; Guthrie himself fell very 记 and was confined 
to a Sanatorium in 1952 (he died in 1967). In the late 195os, however, folk 
music rose in popularity again, this time taken up by alargely college audience 
moreinterested in its musical qualities,though the whiffofpolitical radicalism 
has appealed to college students generation after generation. Groups like the 
Weavers, the Chad Mitchell Group, and the Kingston Trio were the norm， 
performing close-harmony versions of traditional ballads. 

Bob Dylan (born RobertZimmerman in rural Minnesota) cameto NewYork 
Cityxsbohemian Greenwich Villagein January 1961 with his guitar,harmonica， 
and love of Woody Guthrie, and began singing in the coffee bars and clubs 
Which were beginning to feature folk music. Dylan was not the only young 
Singer-Songwfiter on the scene, but he quickly became the most prominent， 
being noted, like Guthrie before him, for his lyrics and, more controversially, 
for his idiosyncratic vocal style. But Dylan had enormous success relatively 
quickly, and his allegorical and allusive poetic style had a profound impact on 
popular music, easily on a par with The Beatles - and in factThe Beatles often 
cited Bob Dylan asan influence on 恕 el, because he showedthatpopular music 
could be about more than the adolescent topics of romance, Sex, dancing, and 
cars.Among others affected by Dylan?s success were a couple of students from 
Flushing Meadows, New York who had been childhood friends and, as “Tom 
and Jerry",had evenhada minorrockand roll hitcalled Hey, SchoolgirD back 
in 1957. They were Eng. Lit. Masters Student Paul Simon and Mathematics 
doctoral studentArt Garfunkel. Simon was the Primary songwriter; Garfunkel 
helped work out the harmonies and contributed one of the purest natural 
voices in twentieth-century popular music. Simon was Dylan?s only real rival 
as a Songwriter in the folk movement, but their tremendous popular Success 
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was undoubtedly boosted bytheir vocal blend, closely modelled on that ofthe 
Everly Brothers. 

Along with its social consciousness, folk brought to rock a kind of musical 
Puritanism,exemplifiedbytheinfamousuproarattheNewportFolk Festival in 
1965causedbyBob Dylan playingwith electricinstruments.Folkwassupposed 
to be acoustic, preferably played by one person, the singer-songwriter, so that 
the connection between performerandaudience wastransparent,Uunmediated. 
Dylans backing band, soon to be known simply as The Band, had played with 
Southern rockerRonnie HawkinsasTheHawksbeforejoiningDylan,andwent 
ontobeoneofthemostmusicallyacclaimedbandsoftherockera.Eventhough， 
ironically, all but one of them were Canadian (the exception was Arkansas- 
born drummerand lead singer Levon Helm, later a critically acclaimed actor as 
welD),The Band created asound thatwas perceived as 'authentically” American. 
Indeed songwriterRobbie Robertson”semotive songssuchas“TheNightThey 
Drove Old Dixie Down: (人 amously performed acoustically by Joan Baez), "The 
Weighb and 'King Harvest (Has Surely Come), redolent as they were of the 
American rural past, sounded to many like genuine folksongs. 

The East Coast folk movement was protest-based，but also intellectual 
and philosophical (one of Simon and Garfunkels tunes was called 人 Simple 
Desultory Philippic*,and even The Bands musichad a kind ofstudied histori- 
cism); perhapsinfluenced morebythe Beach Boyssophisticated sound and the 
burgeoning hippie culture of California, the West Coast folk movement Was 
more 'lifestyle"-oriented. The Mamas and the Papas, and The Byrds, featured 
complex four- and five-part harmonies, and their songs, as well as their well- 
publicized lifestyles, were about love, personal freedoms, and drugs (though 
usually covertly). Even an apparently poppy little song like The Associations” 
人 Along Comes Mary" (1965) could be about marijuana if one listened carefully 
enough. But the folk movement also paved the way for politics to enter pop- 
ular music in a more volatile way. The shock of the black power movement 
and its expression in Soul music - a consciously rebranded form of RScB, as 
will shortly be explained - was cushioned to some extentby the 人 actthat social 
comment and protest had been a very important part of the music scene in 
America throughout the decade. In a way, it was Bob Dylan”s "Blowin” in the 
Wind,and 'For What Ies Worth? bythe group Buffalo Springfield,that made 
Marvin Gaye”s “Whats Going On?> and James Brown?s'“SayItLoud - Tm Black 
and TDPm Proud?viable in popular culture. 

The folk movements poetics merged with the blues-borne concept of per- 
SOnal authenticity to foster the rise of the confessional singer-songwfiters at 
the end of the 196os, and prominent among them were two artists who had 
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been partofthe BrillBuilding sceneatthebeginningofthe decade: CaroleKing 
and Neil Diamond. King recorded one of the bestselling and most influential 
albums ofthe era with 72jpesty (1971), an album which presented her Versions 
of songs she had written during the previous decade, along with newer, more 
personal songs. Known as a particularly charismatic performer, Diamond also 
epitomized many ofthe stylistic cross-currents and ideological contradictions 
of rock music, mixing alove ofhigh-energy gospeland Latin-based rock music 
With deep, angst-like introspection. He has been one of the few rock artists 
Whose Jewishness and continuity with earlier, pre-rock-era popular entertain- 
ment were never coOmpletely covered over, as his starring role in the 198o 
remake of 71pe 1azz S29erhighlighted. 

Stax and especially Motown were highly successful throughout most of 
the 196os, keeping African-American music high on the charts and compet- 
ing well with the British Invasion. However, though the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 closed one chapter of the Civil Rights Movement, it opened another， 
and new Sectors of the American public - particularly an alliance between 
politicized youth of varied ethnicities and racial minorities - had their impact 
on music. The assimilationist tone of Motown quickly acquired an archaic 
and reactionary quajity; the relative rawhness of Stax conversely was Seen to 
take on an air of increased “authenticity>，with Oftis Redding going from 
“Mr Pitiful to demanding “Respect. That song was better known from the 
COVer version by the great, gospel-trained Aretha Franklin (a recording closely 
asSociated with the rise of the women'”s rights movemenb, but it had more 
obvious racial overtones when sung by a black man, who was seen to be dis- 
enfranchised not only by white society but also by the stereotypically matri- 
archal black American household. Southern gospel and blues elements fused 
with harder, faster rhythms to create the music called 'soulD - a word in many 
ways Synonymous with authenticity, embracing sincerity, personal integrity， 
and even a feel for the beat that was racialized. (This turned the negative， 
age-old stereotype about black people "having rhythm” into a positive one; 
characteristically, however it at the same time reinforced the Western mind- 
body split with the supposedly 'inferior body being displaced onto blacks.) 
Redding”s horn arrangements harked back to the days of the RS&B big band， 
while James Brown?s gradual abandonmentoflong-phrased melodies and con- 
ventional harmonies for complex rhythmic structures and short, contrapun- 
tal layers of riffs were building towards a full-blown funk style in the early 
197oS. This style would rebound on Motown at the end of the decade, par- 
ticularly with the Temptations smash hit "Papa Was a Rolling Stone, which 
melded James Brown?s rhythmic riffing with a touch of Otis Redding?s social 
commentary. 
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Musical developments in the 196os were pushed notonly by social forces but 
alsobyaspirit ofexperimentationand by continualtechnologicaladvances: the 
emergence of stereo for commercial recordings, the four-track and eventually 
theeight- and sixteen-track studio with the concomitant rise in importance of 
the mix, and the advent ofFM radio broadcasting. All these 人 factors also led to 
ashift offocus from the single to the album, something that had really begun 
as earlyas the 195gos with Frank Sinatras mood-setting, Proto-conceptalbums 
like 7z te Tee Sa0 Dows (1954) and So19S joy SiI1UG Zove1s (1955). (It is 
important to remempber that artists like Frank Sinatra were still selling well 
throughout the decade, and that The Beatles were challenged for album chart 
Supremacy by the pop-mariachi band Herb Alpertand the Tijuana Brass.) And 
it was in the new recording studio, with its capabilities for overdubbing, that 
recordingbegan to supplantjlive performance as the primary text. Whereas the 
emphasis in 195os recordings had been on capturing the excitement of a live 
performance,in the 196osartists began to create musicthatcouldnotbeplayed 
live. Two key players in this regard were The Beatles, with their adventurous 
producer George Martin,and The Beach Boys,ledby Brian Wilson.Asalready 
mentioned, a rivalry developed which pushed studio technique ever 名 rther: 
TheBeach Boyscomplexcontrapuntalsingle“GoodVibrations:(1965)Spurred 
The Beatleson in theiralbum Revomer(1966),whileThe Beach Boys responded 
with Petsowzid (1966),which apparently putareal frightinto John Lennonand 
Paul McCartney, resulting in the seminal Se7gyedNt Pebbpe7s zolebp ea 帮 CO 
Bazd (1967). 

This ilustrates how, although there was a perceived schism between Amer- 
ican and British music in the 196os, the era was in reality considerably more 
complex than this. The North/South, blues/pop dichotomy in Britain is one 
example ofthis:ontheonehandAmerican,and particularlyAfrican-American， 
influence was very Strong, but on the other there was a redefinition of a kind 
of eccentric Englishness (The Kinks，Chad and Jeremy，even The Who and 
Some of The Beatles's music-hall adaptations). In the United States,，by con- 
trast, race, region, and lifestyle created other faultlines. However, throughout 
the decade, one can divine a common trend towards the formation of a rock 
ideologyfounded in an idealized Romanticism with a heavy stress on personal 
expression, and in a socio-political avwareness that led to radical activism on 
race, class, Or gender issues, or against the war in Vietnam. This did not pre- 
clude a simultaneous elevation of hedonism, however, as a Utopian peace Was 
Portrayed as fostering free love and championing the use of mind-expanding 
drugs. Drugshad been partofthe musicsceneinAmericaforquitealongtime- 
alcohol, marijuana, and heroin in particular having been associated with jazz 
位 om its earliestdays-and during the Prohibition Era ofthe 192os,jazZz was an 
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integral part of the illicit world of organized crime and illegal alcohol (at least 
in the mythology ofpopular culture). During the 196os drugs came outof the 
Shadows, starting with the amphetamine habits ofthe sharp-dressed, scooter- 
riding “mods”ofLondon. Butit was for the use ofsedative and hallucinogenic 
drugs like marijuana and LSD that young people began arguing as a rightand 
asanalternative to the “uptighb adult world. The shadow of heroin addiction 
and the deaths ofJanis Joplin,Jim Morrison,and Jimi Hendrix were as yet over 
the horizon. 

Theprospectofanalternativerealitytogetherwith theurgetowards personal 
expression fostered the rise of the virtuoso, while the advent of psychedelia - 
an attempt to recreate musically the experience of hallucinogenic drugs - and 
theutopian ideals ofcommunity (together with advances inamplification!) led 
toanumber ofmassive musicfestivals in thelastyears ofthe decade: Monterey， 
Isle of Wight, Altamont, VWoodstock. It was at these festivals that some of 
the great rock virtuosi really rose to prominence: Jimi Hendrix at Monterey， 
Carlos Santana atVWoodstock.The Who (who phad begun asaR&cB coverband， 
becamethe darlingsofthemods,andwouldhelplaunch thewave ofprogressive 
rock at the end ofthe decade) emerged as one of the most important acts on 
the festival rounds because of their flamboyance; their controversial， Stage- 
destroying performances undoubtedly provoked Jimi Hendrixxs burning of 
his guitar at Monterey. They also headlined at Woodstock, while at the Isle 
of Wight they performed extracts of their "rock opera” 70711]. Albums like 
70MNVand 9e79edtt Pebpbperheralded ashift thatled music into the next decade: 
following the Pattern ofthe bebop movement in jazz twenty years earlier, the 
influence of classical and avant-garde aesthetics led to the rise of progressive 
rock. 


A perspective on historiography 


Storytelling is important in the creation of mythology, and the Romantic ide- 
ology of rock has given rise to a number of "histories” that read more like 
hagiographies. Relatively few books have been written about the history of 
rockand rollasamusical style (exceptions,to varying degrees,includethose by 
Bradley,Garofaloand Gillettt9).Wilfrid Mellersysown musicologicalallegiance 
to Romantic ideology, although coming ffom a different direction, resulted in 
an eftort to elevate The Beatles to the pantheon of 'great composers through 
detailed technical analysis; the emphasis on the tortured genius has, however， 


16 Dick Bradley，Uadexstaxzdixlg RocR 392 Roll Pojxlar WMSic zb B1itai 1955-1964，Buckingham，19923 
Garofalo, RocEi222 Oz Gillett, THe old of the C 询 ). 
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Primarily produced biographies, most of them written by journalists. The 
extent to Which musicians are considered godjlike and untouchable may be 
discerned bythe reaction to Albert Goldman?s biographies of Elvis Presleyand 
John Lennon: they have been perceived as historically inaccurate and even vin- 
dictive, but the vitriol with which they were attacked by fans and the media 
testifies to the intense feeling that these two figures - perhaps 如 e icons ofthe 
rock and roll era - engender. 

Scholarly work on rock music started not in music but in sociology. Simon 
Frithys pioneering work typified a (mainly British) approach primarily con- 
Cerned with the ways in which people use music - what they listen to, how 
they listen, how and to whom they talk about it; such work tended to focus 
on Specific subcultures consisting of relatively small, self-contained, and self 
identifyingaudiences. However satisfyingand fascinatingthefindingsofthese 
Studies, however, they have a number of drawbacks. For one thing, they have 
almost all been based in Britain, where the dynamics of popular culture are 
Significantly difterent from America (though this distinction has rarely been 
acknowledged). They also cannot be extrapolated to larger, more heteroge- 
neous audiences, which means that the "mainstreamy” has often been neglected 
and even deridedi; this is one ofthe great dangers ofthe sociological approach， 
Which can reinforce and even replicate the mythology without perhaps ques- 
tioning its historical accuracy.17 

Musicological work on rock,， which only began to develop a decade after 
Mellersxs work, has tended to be in one of two camps. Detaching music from 
its contextand analysing it as a continuation of the classical "masterwork'” tra- 
dition has resulted in a number of theory-based projects, ffom Schenkerian 
graphs ofpopular songstoawholehostofstudies on progressive rock: because 
this music aspired towards the "are' tradition anyway, it lends itself relatively 
well to this kind of analysis (though no amount of graphing can explain 多 
the musicians had such aspirations).18 The otherand possibly more productive 
Path, exemplified by the work of Robert Walser and Philip Tagg, is less heav- 
ily trodden: it strives to understand the music as bo 太 a musical wzd a cultural 
text.19 Whereasthis mightbeseenasaimingtocombinetechnical analysis with 


17 An excellent example where the researcher seems to have become so wrapped up in the mythology 
that he fails to question it is found in Dick Hebdige's landmark book on Punk, Spbczltatre: THpe Mea12I OF 
3ble, London, 1979. 

18 Forseveral examples ofSchenkerian graphs,seeJohn Covach and Graeme Boone (eds.), CitdeTstazdi19 
有 RocR: FSsay5S1L MMSiCaL4MNa0Ds1s, NewYork, 1997(articlesbyMathewBrown,LoriBurns,and Walter Everetb). 

19 See Philip Tagg, Analysing Popular Music: Theory, Method and Practice”，Pobpzxlar Msic 2 (1982)， 
pp.37-67,and'Open Letter:“Black Music”"“Afro-American Music>and“European Music””, PobxiC7 WMStC 
8(1989),pp.285-93;RobertVValsersRz0O120G Wi 太太 e Dey 让 Pomwe7 Geztdep OldMad11ess 访 瑟 eay MetzLAMMSiC， 
Hanover, 1993. John Covach (We Wonmt Get Fooled Again: Rock Music and Musical Analysis”, 7z THpeo7y 
Oxb 13 (1997), pp. 119-41) offers athorough critical overview and bibliography ofthe theoretical writing 
on popular music, also arguing in 人 avour ofa culturally informed application of musical analysis. 
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the kind ofculturally oriented approach represented by Frithyswork, thereisa 
difference: sociologyis based in the social sciences and hasaquantitative orien- 
tation, Whereas VWalsers or Tagg?sapproaches draw rather on cultural studies. 
Keytothecultural studiesapproach is the assumption thatone can neveradopt 
a neutral position “outside” a cultural text, because any author is always part 
of the cultural process;i the best one can hope for is an awareness of the forces 
thatare shaping one?s own perceptions, or ofthose whose interpretations one 
is reading. 

What this might entail can be illustrated through consideration of Eileen 
Southern'slandmark AMzsic of BacRg 471ezicajs first Published in 1971.This is a 
coOmprehensive history encompassing both artand popular musics, one of the 
few studies that traces the continuities rather than policing the multitudinous 
Style boundaries that seem to have become more entrenched as the century 
woreon.Yetafundamental division remains,asindicated bythetitle. However 
historically necessaryandhowever much ofa disciplinary remedythebook was 
When it was published, it reinforced the essentialist idea that music and race 
areSsomehow completelycodependent.Ina'coda"tothesecondedition (1983)， 
Southern concluded: 


Again and again black musical styles have passed over into American music， 
theretobedilutedandaltered in other waysto appealtoawider publicorto be 
usedas thebasis for developing newstyles.There was thetransformation ofthe 
slave Songs, for example, into Ethiopian minstrel songs and, on another level， 
the assimilation ofjazz elements into the music ofa Gershwin or a Stravinsky- 
The black composers response to Such a transfer has been simply to invent a 
new music: thus spirituals were replaced by gospel; traditional jazz, by bebop; 
rhythm >”n>? blues, by soul - to cite a few examples. The old is never totally 
discarded, however, butabsorbed into the new. In summary, black music con- 
Stantly renews itselfatthe same time as its innovations are being absorbed into 
the general language ofVWestern music. And that is as it should be.29 


This is certainly in line with the mythology of popular music in the twentieth 
century, and it is by no means historically inaccurate. But the implications 
are problematic, not least in separating the music of "black Americans: from 
American music” as well as “Western music'; it demonizes the mainstream， 
and even “Western music, as a bland and uninteresting，'inauthentic” space. 
Southern?s statement also implicitly reiterates the mantra of "blacks innovate， 
Whites appropriate", one ofthe mostcommon elements of the mythology,and 
perhapsthe mostdifficultto deal with in anymeaningfulway.Inthefirstplace， 
thehistory ofthe musichas been so convoluted thatanunequivocal assignment 
of colour to any styjlistic feature is impossible. The second problem is that a 


20 Eileen Southern, THpe Masic oFBUacR 47M1e7ica1s: 4 istozy (2nd edn), New York,1997, PP. 553-4. 
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term like "dilute” brings with it a rhetorical force that becomes evident 让 we 
ask: dilute with what? If black musical style is being mixed with something 
else(white? style?)thatundoubtedlyhas its own aesthetic criteria, would itnot 
be better to describe this as a process of hybridization, or better, creolization， 
than of dilution? There is no escaping the fact that Southern?s statement is 
a political one based on a specific historical and racial perspective, and she is 
making itfrom anunassailable position: any refutation of oreven engagement 
with, it can be accused of racism. 

Race has always been a central issue with rock and roll, and the rise of rock 
was historically contingent with the Civil Rights movement in the USA. BuUt 
another revolution ofthe same period did nothavethe same impact on rock; 让 
anything,theRomanticideologyprioritizedmasculineexperienceandthemas- 
culine display of power and control, whether musical or sexual. Women were 
marginalized in the practice ofrock,and they have certainly been marginalized 
in the writing of its history, making it impossible to reintegrate their his- 
tory smoothly even in this revisionistapproach. Therefore, we must conclude 
that ... 


...ibesaman?s world 


In the 1957 film Bop C1V Goes Cabpso, a ponyr-tailed young woman named 
Judy Tyler sings a rousing rock number. She has attitude and charisma to puUt 
most of her rocking male contemporaries - especially the cinematic ones - to 
Shame. Her jeans and plaid cotton shirt and her loud, belting voice (or that 
of the singer who dubbed her, it is unclear which) are in stark contrast to the 
Passive pop Princesses of the day. Those girls, like Connie Francis or Annette 
Funnicello, wore pretty Party dresses and represented the ideal, virginal good 
girl. They sang about their romantic (and asexual) dreams and their broken 
heartsi their innocence or, conversely, their victimization was their badge of 
safe fetmininity, as were their pitch-accurate, Unforced voices. When Tyler lets 
go, her voice goes out of tune in a remarkably liberating way. She doesnt 
have a great voice, but she?s a great Singer. This ranging beyond conventional 
tuningis notuncommon in blues orR&cB,butforawhite girlin the 195os, her 
willingnessto gooutoftunebreachedakind ofsocial protocolthathighlighted 
the stifling containment of other girls of her race and age. And Judy Tyler is 
morethan justan interesting anomaly,shexsahistoriographical problem. Ifshe 
Was a construct of the film, then the fact that there was no one else like her 
would make heras speculative as thefilm>slarger contention thatrock and roll 
was a temporary fad about to be replaced by the new calypso revolution (0). 
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Butwhat ifshe is the unexpected remnant ofa kind ofsinger captured almost 
accidentally on celluloid but now lost to history? 

The recapitulation of “great man” Strategies in histories (like the “master- 
Piece: Strategies of analysis) marginalizes the participation and experience of 
women in music. Ironically, rockess tributaries - blues,R&B, and country - are 
all kindsofmusicin which womenhavelong participated in greatnumbersand 
with significantimpact. Thefirstrecorded blues singers were womeni the men 
onjly began to berecordeda fewyears later. Yetitwas the men?s music thatwas 
taken by later writers to bethe 'authentic” expression (the women were read as 
Providing commercialized entertainment and therefore inherently 'inauthen- 
tic), and artists such as Robert Johnson were taken to bethe starting pointfor 
the British blues boom.Again,inR&B,singerslikeRuthBrownand Big Mama 
Thornton, who recorded Leiber and Stoller"s "Hound Dog” before Elvis Pres- 
ley, sang in aforthrightand even assertive manner and had a number ofhits in 
the 195os,buthave largely been written ouUtofthe histories - and certainly OUt 
ofthe mythology.And in country,thewomenenteredas mountain folk singers 
andwhite gospelsingers,butalsooften playedinstruments:Maybelleand Sarah 
Carter of the Carter family were perhaps the most fmous of these, beginning 
aline that extends through their daughters (Janette, Anita, Helen, and June 
Carter Cash) and granddaughters (Carlene Carterand Roseanne Cash -thelat- 
ter a stepchild, but part ofthe family music-making tradition). The mountain 
tradition also included Dolly Parton and, through its virtuosic， experimen- 
tal,and later commercialized offshoot of bluegrass,younger artists like Alison 
Krauss and the Dixie Chicks.The list goes on. Country trailblazer Kitty Wells 
Was actually a Western singer,21 and Patsy Cline a bluesy pop singer with a 
COUntry sensibility, while Loretta Lynn took up the hard honky-tonk of Hank 
Williams from a distinctly female perspective that resulted in such revolution- 
arySongsas"YouAintVWomanEnoughtoTakeMyMan?(1966), "Your Squawis 
ontheVWarpath(1969),and particularly“ThePill(1975).Thesesongsmightbe 
considered proto-feminist, but stemmed mainly from Lynn?s straightforward 
and practicaltakeonlife-akind ofstrengthandindependencenotuncommon 
among poor white Southern women butunknown oratleastunacknowledged 
in more mainstream society. 

It Seems that the 195os Were largely devoid of white female rock singers. 
Thisis notto dismissthe cultural significance ofpop singerslike Francis,whose 
Vocal style prefiguredtheplacid-but-tortured quality ofKaren Carpentersome 
fifteen years later, or especially Brenda Lee, whose punchy style and slightly 


21 Although allied with “country” music by the charts, “Western? music was actually a form of popular 
music invented bythe movies, fosteredbythefigure ofthe singing cowboylike Roy Rogers,and reflecting 
another American myth - that ofthe lonesome cowboy riding the range and singing to his cattle. 
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tomboyish imageseemsthe closestmodelfor'JudyTyler.Butin fact Leeisthe 
onlysurvivor ofhistoriographical purgethathas only recently been recovered- 
rockabilly singers like Janis Martin，VWanda Jackson, and Lorrie Collins are 
being excavated by musichistorians.22Restoring these girls (becausethey were 
all teenagers)to their position in historyis obviouslyanuphill battleagainstthe 
WwWeight ofrock mythology, as they still remain so obscure, even when one does 
Some digging; Lee was Spared complete obliteration because she continued a 
Successful chart career in country music well into the 196os, but perhaps more 
importantly, she wasanovelty -atiny girl who sang like the big boys. 

Thegirl groupsofthe early 196os were importantin breaching the gender as 
well as the race barrier: it was perhaps easier to accept girls 这 they Were black， 
and blacks ifthey were girls. Many ofthem were groomed to be as pretty and 
niceasthewhite girls ofthe19gos,thoughtheRonettes,ledbyRonnie Spector 
(wifeofPhib,andtheall-white Shangri-Lashadatougher,sexierimage.Singers 
like Dusty Springfield and Lulu had success in Britain,and to a lesser extent in 
the US, with abrand ofpop R&cB notfar frfom Motown or Stax; Understood in 
the contextofthe times,however, one ofthe moststriking figures is the petite， 
big-eyed Lesley Gore whose 'I6s My Party (And PH Cry IfI WantTo) (1963) 
becomes a perverse proclamation of sel 人 determination in what was for many 
young women a stifling era, and whose "You Dont Own Me (1963, on the 
album Fesley Goye 9511405 of Mixed-t 瑟 edaj 帮 ) becomes positively revolutionary， 

For many girls of this period, participation in rock culture was primarily 
through fandom. Beatlemania was the most prominent “wave”,， Very much 
Orchestrated and developed by the group themselves.233 Although the inten- 
Sity and scale of Beatlemania seems extreme, prefiguring the later [Bay City] 
Rollermania of the 197os and the heavily strategic marketing ofboy bands in 
the 199os (particularly in Britain), it was part of a process of escalation going 
back through Elvis to Frank Sinatra and Rudy Vallee: it is really the actor and 
dancer Rudolf Valentino who, in the 192os, provided the model for such fan 
hysteria -and even that can be traced back to the actors and musical virtuosi of 
thenineteenth century,whereso much ofthe mythologyoftheinspiredauthor- 
performer has its origins. There are even medieval tales of hysteria at religious 
events thatbear a striking resemblance to the behaviour at rock concerts, With 
adolescent girls screaming and fainting with emotion. In cultures where their 
Voices and emotions were Strictly governed, these Sanctioned events clearly 
offered some sort of outlet. 

22 See David Sanjek,“Cana Fujiyama Mama Bethe FemaleElvis?The Wild,Wild Women ofRockabilly”， 
in Sheila Whiteley (ed.), Sexizg 态 e Coove, London, 1997, pp.137-67; and Mary A. Bufwack and Robert 区 . 
Oermann, Fiadilg Fer Toice: THe Saga of TOMNeL zi CoOUbJ WMSic, New York, 1993. 


23 Tamara Levitz，“Twist and Shout: The Female Voice and the Silencing of the Beatles, unpublished 
Paper presented at the Cross(over) Relations Conference, Eastman School of Music, 1996. 
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For most of the early period of rock and roll, the most influential role for 
Women was behind the scenes. They did often not rise very high within the 
record companies - as company founders, Estelle Axton of Stax and Florence 
Greenberg of Scepter were very much the exception. Women did, however， 
find places as publicity or ASKR people: one of the most important and infu- 
ential ASR people in the rock era was Motown?s Suzanne de Passe， who 
later branched out into film and television production. Even women with the 
notional rank of 'secretary:” could be important as talent spotters and screen- 
ers but predictably, their contributions were rarely acknowledged. Nor were 
women often journalists,though Annie Leibowitz began working as a photog- 
rapher at Rollzlg Stoxe in 197o, broke through with the 1975 Rolling Stones 
tour, and became one of the most important portraitists of the latter part of 
the century. Itis true thatthe women writers ofthe Brill Building formed one 
of the few substantial populations of women in rock history, but the signifi- 
cance ofthis is qualified by the fact that they were, without exception, paired 
with a male writing partner to whom, without exception, they were married. 
Allison Anderss 1996 film 2 cleh Grace of Featis a thinly veiled fictional- 
ization of Carole King”s life, and effectively highlights the way in which men 
Still determined women?s careers: each musical phase of the main character?s 
life is governed by a relationship with a different man - exceptfor the last one， 
Which holds out the possibility ofan independent existence. 

Otherthan inall-girlsinging groupsoras backing vocalistshired as much for 
their looks as their singing ability, women had little presence as performers - 
though bassistCaroleKaye,who playedextensively on sessionsforPhilSpector 
and The Beach Boys, was a notable exception. Only with the "folkie” girls of 
the 196os, particularly Joan Baez and Joni Mitchell, did they begin to attract 
Seriousattentionfromthe(predominantlymale)writersofrockhistory;likethe 
Singer-SongWriters ofthelatter partofthe decade,they were seen as “authentic” 
because they wrote their own songs and sang with a direct quality thatevoked 
Sincerity. In the late 196os，however, more women Started to come to the 
fore. Prime among these was a White girl from Texas, Janis Joplin. Her blues 
influences have been recognized widely, but listening to songs like "Mercedes 
Benz? or "Me and Bobby McGee'” makes it clear that her country roots ran just 
as deep; because ofthe racialized myth ofauthenticity (black sources are “more 
authentic than white sources), this side ofher style has often been ignored. As 
awoman, too, her appearance Was Under constant scrutiny: she was often and 
bluntly described as “ugly”. This made her experimentation with and finally 
death from hard drugs less appealing than that of her male counterparts, Jim 
Morrison and Jimi Hendrix,and she has notbenefited (ifthatis therightword) 
from the tragic glamour of the rock and roll martyr to the same degree. 
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Jefferson Airplane was Unusual in having a female lead singer，Signe 
Anderson, and when Anderson left after only one album (7Zpes O 访 1966)， 
Grace Slick became thelead singer. Here women werestill conflated with their 
bodies as 'front and as voices, but Slick was especially assertive in both her 
looks and her vocal style. Christine McVie joined the blues band Fleetwood 
Maconamuch more integral level,notonlyasasingerbutalso as akeyboardist 
and songwriter; in 人 包 ct, by the time the band was at the top of the charts in 
the mid- to late 197os, McVie was perhaps its dominant member, sharing lead- 
ership with the new guitarist Lindsey Buckingham. By that time, too, Stevie 
Nicks was part of the band, contributing songs and singing lead. At the same 
time，Fleetwood Mac exemplifies the way in which women were generally 
brought into groups as the girlfriend or wife; Christine was married to bassist 
John McVie, while Buckingham and Nicks had a long-standing relationship. 
Similarly, Grace Slick was in a long-standing relationship with Paul Kantner 
in Jefterson Airplane that would produce a daughter, China. 

There is no denying that Slick, Nicks, and Christine McVie were all of great 
importance to the Success of their bands, but it is probable that none of these 
Women would have been brought into the group without their personal con- 
nections. Even solo artists were often known more for their romantic links 
than their own music: Joan Baez?s relationship with Bob Dylan is one example， 
but Marianne Faithfullswith Mick Jaggeris the mostextreme. Baez eventually 
Stepped out of Dylan?s shadow, but Faithfull, partially hindered by a serious 
drug problem, is hardly ever remembered as the promising recording artist of 
the mid-196os that she was. By the time of Woodstock, then, women were 
beginning to become a little more visible in rock music. But as in Society at 
large, their roles were still marginal, subservient and judged in terms of their 
relationship to men. 
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Pickett, Wilson. "In the Midnight Hour (Atlantic, 1965) 
Presley, Elvis. “Hound Dog: (RCA, 1950) 
The Ravens. “Rock All Night Long' (Mercury, 1948) 
Redding, Otis. "Dock ofthe Bay” (Stax, 1968) 
“MIT. Pitiful (Stax, 1964) 
“Respecb (Stax, 1965) 
Simon and Garfunkel. 人 A Simple Desultory Philippic (Columbia, 1967) 
Sinatra, Frank. 7 矿 e TYee SULL os (Capitol, 1954) 
30105 Joj SI01G 工 oVE1S (Capitol, 1955) 
Surfaris.“VWipe Out (Decca, 1963) 
The Temptations. “Papa Was a Rolling Stone" (Motown, 1972) 
Thomas, Carla. “Gee Whiz: (Stax, 196o) 
Thornton, Willa Mae. “Big Mama?, Hound Dog: (Peacock, 1953) 
Tom and Jerry (Simon and GarfunkeD. “Hey SchoolgirD (Big, 1957) 
Valens, Ritchie. “La Bamba” (Del-Fi, 1959) 
VWVaters, Muddy. THe Zoxzdo1 9e5Ssi015 (Chess, 1971) 
The Who. To (MCA, 1969) 
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Darmstadt after Steinecke 


When Wolfgang Steinecke - the originator of the Darmstadt FeTieRX1Se - 
died at the end of 1961, much of the increasingly fragile spirit of collegial- 
ity within the Cologne/Darmstadt-centred avant-garde died with him. Boulez 
and Stockhausen in particular were already fiercely competitive, and when in 
196o Steinecke had assigned direction of the Darmstadt composition couUrse 
to Boulez，Stockhausen had pointedly stayed away.! Cages work and sig- 
nificance was a constant Source of acrimonious debate,， and Nono?s bitter 
opposition to him2? was one reason for the Italian composer being marginal- 
ized by the Cologne inner circle as a structuralist reactionary. Other Cologne 
figures Were Starting to assert their creative personalities, and look for their 
place in the sun: Argentinian-born Mauricio Kagel, whose 474g74aNMN0 (1959) 
had upstaged the premiere of Stockhausen?s KoztaRte at the 196o ISCM 
Festival in Cologne,was starting to rebelagainst Stockhausen?sassumptions of 
Supremacyi the Hungarian Gyorgy Ligeti, disenchanted by the incessant con- 
ficts,hadleft CologneforViennajustatthemomentwherehis own distinctive 
compositional voice was starting to emerge in the orchestral worK 4bjpa1itio715 
(196o); and Gottfried Michael Koenig (b. 1926), who had been Stockhausen?s 
right-hand manintheelectronicstudiossincethe mid-19gos,andwhoseKxxz9- 
.JoetTT(1956)hadbeentheonlyworkonecouldthinkofsettingbeside Cesa17 
der711tgylge, would shortly leave for Holland. 

These territorial power struggles and secessions offered a paradoxical yet 
Symbolic upbeat to a decade whose central theme was to be openness. 
Orthodoxies would continue,butasthe number ofcomposers affiliated to the 
notion of an avant-garde swelled dramatically - even globalized - every form 
ofauthority and exclusiveness would be questioned. As the 196os progressed， 
both hope and disenchantment grew in harness with one another, mirroring 


1 Cf Inge Misch and Markus Bandur (eds.)， Ka7Upeijz StocRHaWSENL gei de Tte7UGEONQLEN FE7iE1RNTSEN7 
Nexe MI 大 太 Damtstrt1957-1996, Kiirten, 2001, pp. 262 储 . 
2 Cf Luigi Nono, Geschichte und Gegenwart in der Musik von heute”, in Melos 27 (196o), pp. 69-75. 
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the political dreams and discontents that erupted in the abortive UPrisings of 
1968. In Europe, at least, 1968 marked a crucial turning point: a collapse of 
utopian thinking, which diversified into furious protestand denial on the one 
hand and resignation or capitulation on the other, thelatter paving the way for 
the most 'retro" elements of mid-197os postmodernism. 

Initially,though,this wasalso a period ofenormousachievementand excite- 
ment.Boulezreferred contemptuouslytothe'dreadfuland regularepidemics?3 
thatseemingly created nevw fashions on an annual basis. Naturally, as the ranks 
ofthe'avant-garde” grew, so too did epigonism: multiplying numbers does not 
necessarily multiply talent and originality, or at least, not by the same 人 factor. 
But it was precisely the proliferation of ideas that characterized the 196os， 
not the systematic working-out of a consistent radical position that had pre- 
Ooccupied the avant-gardes of the previous decade. In some respects Boulez， 
whose own compositions in the fourteen years separating Pi seloxz 轴 1 (1961) 
and Ritrel 2 MeMONQNL B1U0 Made7a (1975) would scarcely match his earlier 
triumphs, was now out of step with the times. In the wake of the modernist 
“grand narratives of the 195os - serialism and its derivatives, indeterminacy， 
andelectroacoustic music- there was certainlyample scopeforthe acts ofcon- 
Solidation rather than innovation that Boulez novw appeared to endorse, but 
the mood ofthe era did notfavour them. Initially, works byyoung Boulez dis- 
ciples and proteges such as Diajpomzies (1964) and 7yiade (1965)by GilbertAmy 
(b. 1936)，or FEgximalexces (1963) by Jean-Claude Eloy (b. 1938)，impressed 
through their superior craft and elegance; but before long, the predictable 
melange of mellifiuous harmonies，limited aleatory elements，and massed 
metallophones was seeming like a new academicism (starting with FazsceayX- 
Di 态 actioys (197o), Eloy too would break out into quite new directions), and 
increasingly, it was to the ever-unpredictable Stockhausen that young com- 
posers looked, as the prophet of times to come. Purism gave way to pluralism. 

Another respect in which the European avant-garde detached itself from 
the post-VWebernism of the preceding decade was its espousal of ljarge forms 
and dramatic gestures. Ifthere was any trace ofa Webernesque Andacht zum 
Kleinen? at the startofthe 196os, it soon disappeared. Though the individual 
movements of Boulezs PH seloxp ji may not have exceeded fifteen minutes in 
length, the overall one-hour Span demonstrated a new sense of scale, almost 
doubling the length of those Stockhausen works (C7zbjpbpei (1957), Ca11e and 
天 optzRte (both 196o)) which had previously set the benchmark for temporal 
and gestural ambition. Stockhausen himselfwould soon up the stakes with the 


3 Pierre Boulez, Boxlez oz MizsicToduy (tr. Susan Bradshawand Richard RodneyBennetb,London, 1971， 
P. 21. 
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1965vVversion ofWMomezte;andaboveallwiththemassiveelectroacousticcompo- 
Sition Z 瑟 NEN (1967), Which lasts almosttwo hours (over two hours in the ver- 
Sion with soloists). Without quite aspiring to these dimensions, Berio?s works 
from this period, such as Parssaggio (1962)，Ebijizntie (1964)， and Zapbo7zttols 五 
(1965), moved up around the half-hour mark, as did Kagel in works like the 
Orchestral 瑟 eterobppo1pie (1961), and 77eels (1965), OF Ligeti in his Re7xiez 
《1965). 

More significant than duration, though, was the broadening ofthemes and 
emotional scope. The move from the studio/laboratory mentality ofthe 195os 
avant-garde to a more theatrical orientation may have been partly an ouUtcome 
of the avant-garde's growing impact and cultural status, but it also reflected 
an increasing willingness to address major human and social themes, as in 
the works by Berio mentioned above and in Stockhausen2s 瑟 MMiNEN， with its 
utopian aspiration of unifying all peoples through music. The "big statemente 
also becomes clear in Xenakiss works of the late 196os, such as the orches- 
tral works 7e77etehbtio 六 (1966) and Nomos GaN0 (1968), in which the orches- 
tral players are to be placed amidst the audience, the ballet score K7ai1e1 
(1969),and the tape composition Persejoliis (1971).Onceagain, this is notjusta 
matterofduration orlarge forces,butofsubject matter: Ke1g, for instance， 
was inspired in part by Predictions that around 2o2o, eighty per cent of the 
worldxs population will beagedunder twenty-five,and that'abiological strug- 
gle between generations will sweep the planeb,4 destroying all known social 
frameworks. 

However, the spirit of 196os modernism is not adequately conveyed by its 
more glamorous and dramatic products alone. Almost equally characteristic 
Was the “do-it-yourselfP attitude which many composers extrapolated from 
Cageswork - an approach which viewed the whole notion ofthe 'great Worle 
with some scepticism. Pluralism and cosmopolitanism notwithstanding, the 
196ossawaclearpolarization betweenthemodernistactivitiesofAmericanand 
European composers(in passing,itmaybenotedthatthetwo mostdurablenew 
tendenciesintroduced duringthistime-liveelectronicsand minimalism -both 
emanated fom the United States). Moreover, within the United States a sharp 
Split emerged between an “orthodox” modernism fostered within university 
music departments, embodied by composers such as Milton Babbitt (b. 1910) 
and Elliott Carter (b. 19o8), and more experimental activities pursued largely 
without reference to educational institutions, this split being encapsulated in 
the New York distinction between "uptown? and "downtown? composers. 


4 sune lutte biologique entre les gEnkrations dkferlant que toute la planete . . . "coOmposers note to 
Erato [vinyl] recording. 
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New national schools 


The Boulez-Nono-Stockhausen triumvirate that appeared to dominate 
Darmstadt in the late 1950s may have been international，but the nations 
involved were the same ones that had dominated nineteenth-century music: 
France, Italy, and Germany. In fact, quite apart from the New York School 
around Cage, avant-gardes had already begun to emerge during the 195os 
in countries as diverse as Sweden, Holland, England, Spain, and Japan. An 
emphatic multi-nationalism，however，became clearer from the early 196os 
onwards. Initially, the most striking instance of this was the Polish “sonorise 
School thatemerged rapidly from 1956 onwards,after the loosening of Social- 
ist Realist stylistic restrictions: by 1961, younger composers like Krzysztof 
Penderecki and Henryk GoOrecki, and older ones like Witold Lutostawski and 
Kazimierz Serocki (1922-81), had already made an international impact with 
WwWorks which laid emphasis on colourful and novel sonorities and were char- 
acterized by abrupt, almost cinematic changes oftexture. In the course of the 
196os, comparable but more limited Eastern European avant-gardes appeared 
in Czechoslovakia (Marek Kopelent (b. 1932), Rudolf Komorous (b. 1931)， 
andZbynekVostrak(192o-85)),andYugoslavia (Milko Kelemen (b. 1924),and 
aboveall Vinko Globokar (b. 1934), who was to playa major international role 
both as composer and as virtuoso trombonisb. Yet while the emergence of 
these schools may reflect the waning influence of official communist arts ide- 
ologies,the simultaneous rise ofa Cuban avant-garde,headed by Leo Brouwer 
(b. 1939), was made possible by Castro”s liberal view of all forms of "radical” 
EXPpression.5 

In many cases, these modernist schools provided a major revitalization of 
national musical culture, though rarely in a nationalist sense. In England， 
the early works of Peter Maxwell Davies，Alexander Goehr, and Harrison 
Birtwistle - who,together with the composers and performers Elgar Hovwarth 
and John Ogdon, made up the so-called "Manchester School - marked a clear 
break with current British practice, yet while superficially espousing a Euro- 
pean sound-world, Davies and Birtwistle in particular established links back 
to earlier English avant-gardes ranging from Dunstable to Bull. Butalongside 
the Manchester trinity, there were many other persuasive forces, including 
David Bedford (b. 1938), who had studied with Nono, but was more obvi- 
ously influenced by the music he had heard on visits to the Warsaw Festival， 
and subsequently by radical developments in rock music. By the late 196os， 


5 Cf Fidel Castro, "Words to the Intellectuals, in Lee Baxandqdall (ed.), Radical Persjectiyes z 太 e 47 必 ， 
Harmondsworth, 1972, pP. 267-98. 
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early works by Brian Ferneyhough (b. 1943) and Michael Finnissy (b. 1947) 
broughtthefirst intimations ofwhat was Ultimately to become known as new 
COomplexity”. 

Particularly significant was the engagement of several Asian (and especially 
Japanese) composers with Western avant-garde techniques, not least because 
they brought a new sensibility into play, and in some instances showed how 
non-VWestern art musics could offer new perspectives to Western new music 
Without resort to the “exoticism? practised by French composers, in particu- 
lar, in the first part of the century. While some younger coOmposers such as 
TOru Takemitsu and Joji Yuasa (b. 1929) initially resisted overt references to 
Japanese art-music traditions, not least because of its associations with a dis- 
credited Imperial system,6 BxIapx ber orxcjpesta (1961) byYoritsune Matsudaira 
(b. 19o7) transposed aspects ofIaqg4aRlx (the ancient Japanese court music) into 
a Serial and aleatory context, while the Niyaza SyMt 加 po (1958) by Toshiro 
Mayuzumi(1929-97) drewonelements ofBuddhist chant.A comparable rein- 
terpretation of Korean court music was pursued by Isang Yun (1917-95) in 
Works like Zoyalg (1962) and Reag (1966). Such pieces induced many VWestern 
coOmposers to consider whether aspects ofnon-VVestern music, pastor present， 
might not open new avenues for them. One of the first to do so was Messiaen， 
whoseSebt aiRai(1962)forpianoand small orchestra followedavisitto Japan， 
and includes Matsudaira among its dedicatees; the fourth movement entitled 
“Gaqapz;is Messiaen?sattempttoeftfecthisown recreation oftheancientgenre. 
An intriguing and in some respects paradoxical case history relating to Asian 
influence is provided by the Australian avant-garde thatevolved in the course 
of the 196os. Peter Sculthorpe (b. 1928), while clearly afiected by aspects of 
Polish sonorism, insisted on the importance ofAsia as a Source of inspiration， 
andusedelements ofBalinese and Japanese music in many works before turn- 
ing to native Australian traditions; similarly，early works by Richard Meale 
(b. 1934) drew on concepts from Japanese culture, whileespousing aharmonic 
language derived from Boulez. 


Composing with textures 


Therehadalreadybeen momentsin the 19gos,in both orchestraland electronic 
music, where the sheer number and complexity ofsounds present meant that 
the individual sounds could no longer be heard, except as part of an overall 
teXxture Or tendency. Stockhausen had already commented on this in relation 


6 Toru Takemitsu, CoztJoztitg Sileltce, Berkeley, 1995, P. 53. 
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to parts of Cesalg der7119U0ge (1956) and Gubbpeztand other notable instances 
occurin his Cazr&. Butsuch moments,in Stockhausen,nearlyalways comprised 
exceptions orextremes-theyarenotthe7aisozdEbeoftheworkin question.In 
awWorklikeXenakiss Pit 太 opyalta(1956),ontheotherhand,themanipulation of 
Sound massesthroughapplicationsofprobabilitytheorywaspreciselythepoint 
at issue (the programmatic, almost autobiographical dimension of the Piece is 
not one that Xenakis was willing to comment on at the time).7” Here there 
were indeed figures, but only as the fixed outcomes of random distributions: 
the figures had no importance in themselves, except in relation to an overall 
distribution ofclouds of sounds. 

Pitgobyapta may be a relatively rare example of the avant-garde work that 
really is ahead of its time, albeit only by a few years. Even in Xenakiss own 
work it had no immediate major Successors, though elements are resumed in 
the tape composition Diamozmposes (1957) and in SOS (1959) for eighteen 
Strings. But by 1961, the notion of a purely 'textural music in which figu- 
ration of any kind served only to articulate global sonic processes Was Very 
much in the air, primarily among composers who, wherever they happened 
to be living at the time, were of Eastern European origin. Two “emblematic” 
textural works frfom 1961 - Ligeti?s 4tbxzosjpexes and Penderecki's TH7exzody 1jo7 
太 e Fictils o 太 Biyospztd - Serve to highlight both common practice and essen- 
tial differences. Both seek to neutralize harmony through theuse ofchromatic 
clusters,and both operate with densebands ofsound characterized bychanging 
width, register, and timbre. However, 4tiosbjpeyes consists of one continuous 
Section，wWith a brief coda-epilogue at the end,， whereas the slightly shorter 
7Nyrezody comprises halfa dozen clearly contrasted sections, each of which also 
employs contrastwithin a more restricted range.The Polish work makesuseof 
awWide variety ofnovel string techniques, many ofthem involving aleatory ele- 
ments, whereas the intricate 'micropolyphony? of4txrosbjperes is 名 lly notated 
and eschews “extended techniques: until the coda， where the wind players 
breathethroughtheirinstrumentswithoutproducingapitchedsound.Broadly 
Speaking，one could describe Ligetis piece as “organic，and Penderecki?s 
as "tachiste - a description applicable not only to Pendereckirs other early 
Works (within which FUxoyesceces (1962) represents an extreme of experimen- 
tation) butto Polish sonorism in general: to Lutoslawski?s JexxyeExzities (1961) 
and 7701s o61les CPPDex1i Micpaxx (1963)， Serockis 9e9g1e1N 友 (1961)，GOrecki>s 
Cellesis cycle (1961-2), and Wojiech Kilar?s 六 1 妨 o190s (1964). Here the Pri- 
mary intention is often (though not always) to provide a glittering array of 
Unusual sonorities， 


7 Cf Nouritza Matossian, Xezahis, London, 1986, p. 58. 
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Ligeti"s organicist position (continued in the graphically notated YoLomzzta 
(1962) for organ) is paralleled by Fasce (1961) and sjpiege! 厅 (1962) by Friedrich 
Cerha (b. 1926) - the remainder of the remarkable SJiegel cycle, apparently 
conceived in the early 196os, was notactually carried through until 197o -and 
worksbytheyoung Swedish composer Jan Morthensen (b. 194o), whosebook 
NozHgzratie Mk 大 included an adulatory preface by Heinz-Klaus Metzger.8 
Another 'textural path was pursued by Aldo Clementi (b. 1925), under the 
influence of informal abstractionism in painting: in his work of the early 
196os, typified by the three pieces entitled 171jommpel (1961-3), harmony and 
melody are almost completely neutralized in favour of an opaque but con- 
Stantly shifting surface. However, next to Ligeti, perhaps the finest exponent 
of an organic textural Style was a composer whose work was, at the time， 
almost completely unknown: Giacinto Scelsi. A reclusive Sicilian aristocrat， 
deeply influenced by Buddhism, he produced two remarkable works in 1958: 
Tbyes4ag1 a Work for wind ensemble which reanimated the Spirit of Varese2”s 
ensemble pieces from the 192os within ahieratic, ritualistic context andabove 
all the Quatbro jezzi jer o1Cpestra, each of whose four movements centres on a 
Single pitch, subjected to constant changes of timbre, intonation, and (chro- 
matically blurred) octave doublings,producing musicofquite uniqueand omi- 
nous intensity. However marginal they may have appeared at the time, Scelsis 
Preoccupations are actually quite close to those of both Stockhausen and the 
'texturalists”. Scelsixs harmony-less “single notes” are, in effect, smudged uni- 
Son clusters; as for Stockhausen (whoappears to have been completelyunaware 
of Scelsi), in 196o he began work on Moxzojppo1pie, a'one-note: orchestral work 
which,had heever completed it,mighthave come fascinatingly close to Scelsi?s 
aesthetic. 


Collage, quotation, and irony 


Perhaps the clearest indication of a break with 195gos avant-garde purism was 
the degree to which composers became willing to introduce stylistic 'foreign 
bodies into their work, often in form of direct, collage-like quotations. The 
European pioneer here was the Cologne-based Bernd Alois Zimmermann， 
Whose opera Die Sodatej (196o), Dialoqge for two pianos and orchestra (196o， 
rev. 1965)，and piano trio Priksextce (1961) introduced quotations ranging 
from Bach to (with intentional irony) Stockhausen, within a highly serialist 
framework. For Zimmermann，such quotations had a metaphysical dimen- 
Sion，deriving from St Augustine and from the composers own notion 


8 Jan Morthensen, NOUigUatie WMSi, Stockholm, 1966. 
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of the “spherical shape oftime”. For other composers, the sheer provocation of 
confronting old and new” music, or turning the former into the latter, Was 
attractive enough in its own right. A characteristic early example is the quin- 
tet ModwiatozT(1966) by the Zimmermann pupil Johannes Fritsch (b. 1941)， 
also closely associated with Stockhausen; the opening artfully fuses quotations 
from Beethoven, Brahms, Berg,and Schoenberg in such a way that everything 
Sounds familiar, yet not actually like a quotation. The most celebrated Euro- 
pean instances ofa collage/quotation-based composition are probablythethird 
movementof Berio?s 971jojpia (1968)and Stockhausen?s 如 MtNe1 butthe strate- 
gies ofthe two worksare quite difterent. Berio creates an intricate web ofexact 
quotations from Bach to the mid-196os, grafted onto the scherzo of Mahlers 
及 esz11ectiON SVMUz1o Which is almost constantly present in fll or more frag- 
mentary form. In 瓦 ye on the otherhand,awide range ofnational anthems 
is used as a "familiar” basis for constant musical transformation - an approach 
Which Stockhausen describes, with some justification, as “meta-collage”. 

A comparable, and ultimately more drastic phenomenon in the US occurs 
in the work of George Rochberg (b. 1918). UP to the early 196os, Rochberg 
had typified the accomplished American academic composer; he was a serial- 
ist with a distinctly Schoenbergian orientation whose Second String Quartet 
(1961), in particular, was widely admired. In 1964, following the death of his 
Son, Rochberg claimed that for him, writing serial music had become a mean- 
ingless activity,9 and in Coztra Moztejl et tejtjbs (1965) he adopted a collage- 
asSemblage" approach, combining passages from works by many composers， 
from Berg and Webern to Boulez and Rochberg himself. Here virtually all the 
quotations are atonal; in Subsequent works, such as the Third String Quartet 
(1972), Rochberg moves from quotation to a "polystylistic approach to com- 
Position whose styjlistic references extend back to Beethoven. A comparable 
Progression (or regression, depending on one?s point ofview) may be observed 
in the work of George Crumb, who attained a considerable level of popularity 
in the late 196os and 7os with works such as Yox baiaezae (1971) and the Lorca 
Cycle 4McieNt Yoices ofCHz1iyex (1970). 

Such characteristics obviously beg questions concerning the borderlines 
between pluralism and postmodernism. While the latter, in terms of music， 
is often regarded as a particular outcome of 196os pluralism which emerges 
in the early and especially mid-197os, there are certain Works from the 196os， 
especially from Italy, which seem to fulfill all the conditions of ahistoricity， 
irony,and double meaningsestablished bysubsequenttheoreticians such asthe 


9 George Rochberg, sleeve note to the Composers Recordings Inc recording of "Contra mortem et 
tempus” (C&. 1968). 
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architectCharles Jencks.:2 Perhapsthe moststriking musical precursoris Paolo 
Castaldi(b. 193o), whose4zjrage (1963) fortwo pianos consists entirely ofcut- 
ouUt quotations of tonal and atonal repertoire, with rather Satie-esque verbal 
instructions which are also collages from other sources. The tonal excerpts are 
Provided without key signatures, but are to be played literally as they appear 
on the score page, without 'tonal reconstruction2; only the atonal quotations 
escape the indignity of arbitrary distortion. More modest examples by the 
same composer are C1id (1969) for solo piano, in which the melodic/harmonic 
content of Liszt?s third Ziebgestaxt is grafted onto the rhythmic structure 
of Chopin?s E major Etude, op.1o, no. 3, and EUsa (1967), in which a char- 
acteristically complex "Structuralisb rhythmic notation (partly appPropriated 
from Bussottirs Poxy Caviem is used to simulate a painstaking but painfully 
inept rendering of Beethoven's Fiyr Elise. Comparable tendencies are found in 
certain works by Niccolo Castiglioni (1932-96),notablytheenormous Szz1o7ie 
JUNE11ie1e et 0111O10Se for solo organ (1967), which embraces every organ genre 
位 om Darmstadt to the fairground. 

In fact,thekind ofironicevaluation ofmusical material often associated with 
postmodernism was already widespread among the 196os avant-garde. Two 
companion pieces by Ligeti, 4yexztxyes (1963) and Noxyelies ayexztxyes (1965)， 
deliberately sought to push the "hyper-expressive dimension of wide-leaping 
Post-VWebernvocal stylesto thepointofabsurdity,and the same strategyis puUT- 
Suedatthebeginning ofthe'“Diesirae? ofhisRezxie1.Thisbizarre insertion into 
whatis innately ahighly serious work could be regarded as a latter-day 'alien- 
ation effecbe (in the Brechtian sense); comparable instances are found (along- 
Side straightforward examples ofgleefully malicious satire) in several works by 
Maxwell Davies, including Revelatoxz Nd Fa1 (1966), St THo11a5s TYZRe (1969)， 
and Yesaliicozes(1969). However,the primary exponentofironicequivocality 
was undoubtedly Mauricio Kagel, who in terms ofthe “Cologne schooD might 
be regarded as playing Mephistopheles to Stockhausen?s Faust. Virtually every 
piece ofKagels has some unsettling aspect, whether it be the'too high?tuning 
Upnotethatbegins 囊 eterobjpomie,theseeming contradiction betweenthehighly 
Serious musical content of Matc (1964) for two cellos and percussionist and 
its visual effect as a droll sports contest or the way that the instruments of 
Praetorius”s StCIMUNINL MUNSICUNL are TeSUITected to function as an avant-garde 
ensemble in WMzsic or RejaissaNCe TstrUM1eNA (1966). The climax of Kagels 
earlier work is probably provided by Stxa 帮 如 eater (197o), in which the entire 
institutional apparatus of a state opera house is dissected, using its own means 
against it. 


10 Cf. Charles Jencks, TYjatis Post-ModemlisMt2 London, 1986. 
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The New York School and Fluxus 


The 196os saw increasing divergences of opinion within the group of com- 
posersaround Cage. Putsimply,Cageand Christian Wolff(now supplemented 
by the Japanese composer Toshi Ichiyanagi (b. 1931)) continued to espouse 
an “egoless view of composition, while Earle Brown and, above all, Morton 
Feldman soughtto establish recognizable and relatively consistentartistic per- 
Sonaljlities. A significant indicator of this was the approach to notation. In the 
eight years that Separate 4tas eclibtical (1961) and CHeab PNitatioz (1969)， 
Cage produced almost no work in anything resembling a notated score for- 
mat. Rather than producing“works, he preferred to create particular situa- 
tions (albeit documented with a “work title?) that gave rise to the production 
and perception of sounds, with no particular bias towards instrumental (OF 
Vocal) performance. Some of these Scores, following the model established 
in Foztxza MX (1958), involved the random superimposition of Plastic sheets 
with graphic elements; others were purely verbal, such as FTz7iatio1s 站 (1965)， 
Subtitled 'remarks re an audio-visual performance:. 

Brown?s scores from 4vazapble Fomis7T (1961) onwards mix spatial notation 
with graphic elements; somey like 4yaiaple Foms7 人 Tand Novaa (1962),are 
open forms,while othersare 'through-composed,though sometimes incorpo- 
rating “mobileelements.They arenotablefortheireconomyand pragmatism， 
embodying the composer's dictum that'“Good notation is what works.2 The 
twelve-minute 4219 QUaztet (1964) is notated on just three pages, and the 
twenty-minute CeNte7ot (1973),forviolin and small orchestra,on onlyfifteen. 

Ontheotherhand Feldmansmusic,while maintainingtheslowpaceand so 信 
dynamics that had emerged as a personal trademark during the 195gos, moved 
towards ever more exact notation. The graph notation of the 195o0s (always 
just one Practice out of many) reached a peak with the orchestral Oxt of Zast 
Pieces...(1961),butwasthenlargelyabandoned,itslastusebeingin THeKzt7 of 
Dexz01i(1964) for solo percussionist. Dzxyatio1s (196o-1), an important set of 
five pieces for various small ensembles, is ironically titled, insofar as durations 
aretheoneareawheretheperformershave significantfreedom. However, with 
the Teytcal THoxgpt series (1963), durations too started to be more exactly 
Specified. Moreover, as with so many other modernists in the 196os, Feldman 
evolved a very distinctive harmonic vocabulary, not in the conventional sense 
of chord "progressions, but in terms of personal sonorities. 

TheNewYork Schoolsexploration ofnew notations spread rapidlythrough 
the Europeanavant-gardefromtheend ofthe 195os onwards.The motivations 
Seem to have ranged from exploration to pragmatism, from serious attempts 


11 In John Cage (ed.), Notatiols, New York, 1969, unpaginated. 
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at notational reform to mere fashion. Publishers undoubtedly latched on to 
the latter: in the mid-196os, Universal Edition was advertising its New Music 
catalogue in terms of 'stabijles (i.e. relatively conventionally notated scores)， 
“mobiles,and “musical graphics”, and the latter (notably examples by Sylvano 
Bussotti, Roman Haubenstock-Ramati,and Anestis Logothetis) regularly pro- 
vided eye-catching promotional material - though the new formats demanded 
by graphicand texturalistcomposers soon led to scores becomingtoo largeand 
expensive for anyone but professionals to contemplate buying them. While 
Such "musical graphics” scarcely outlived the 196os, they played an important 
roleinloosening distinctionsbetween compositionand improvisation,eXxtend- 
ing the traditional polarity between "action notation? and "Tesult notation? by 
adding an 'incitement to activity”category. They also had a relatively brief 
but significant impact on the strategies of secondary-school music educators 
(evident, for instance, in the influential work of John Paynter in the UK).2 
Some aspects were absorbed into contemporary modernist practice, but the 
general level of resistance from musicians outside specialist circles meant that， 
as the avant-garde gained access to larger, more institutionalized performance 
bodies, the incentive to pursue notational innovation receded. 

By 196o, Cages influence had extended beyond the musical world, as nor- 
mally defined; the classes in composition he gave in the late 195os at the 
New School for Social Research in New York were attended not so much 
by aspiring composers as by visual artists and poets, some ofwhom,like Allen 
Kaprow, had already been instrumental in evolving the "happenings” genre. 
One outcome of this was Fluxus, a multimedia anti-art movement Presided 
OVer by George Maciunas, in which，unusually, music played a major role. 
While Fluxus notionally began in Wiesbaden (Germany), in 1962, its general 
Preference for brief， provocative, and humorous “events”, strung together to 
form a “show”, seemed more characteristically American. One could probably 
make a distinction between 'coolD Fluxus,embodied in the succinct texts that 
coOmprise George Breches TYzter 7 collection (the "score of Saxobpo1pe oo 
(1962) comprises the single word "Trumpeb) and "hob Fluxus, characterised 
by the ritualistic,，often masochistic “actions: of the Korean Nam June Pa 让 
(b. 1932), who subsequently became one of the most significant early video 
artists. 

Cagehimselfhad highlyequivocal feelingsaboutFluxus,admiring aspects of 
theworkofPaikand AlisonKnowles(b.1933),butbeing disturbedboth bythe 
Violence of Paikss performances and the insistence on frivolity of many other 


12 Cf. John Paynter and Peter Aston, SoWUd4 0NQ Sile1Ce: CLASS700N P1ojec 帮 太 Cyeatpye Msic, Cambridge， 
197o, as Well as the numerous "new music” scores for school use published by Universal Edition (London 
and Vienna). 
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Participants. On the other hand, many of the Darmstadt avant-garde (particu- 
larly Kagel and Ligetib were particularly intrigued by Paik, who was active in 
Colognearound 196o,and Stockhausen actuallyincorporated Paik into theini- 
tial performances ofhis theatre piece O11zaLe (1961). Ligetiwrote one explicit 
Fluxus piece (the near-silent 7yozs Baqgatelles (1961) dedicated to David Tudor)， 
and his “mute' lecture Die ZURN 及 dey MI 六 (1961) and Poee SyM1bjpoNigNe for 
abhundred metronomes (1962) also have clear Fluxus affiliations. For a while， 
Maciunas avidly sought closer links with the European avant-garde, but then 
rejected them with equal vehemence. 


Electroacoustic music - ttpe music and 
live electronics 


In the course ofthe 196os, technological leadership in the area ofelectroacous- 
tic studio composition passed to the US, mainly by virtue of innovations in 
Synthesizertechnologywhich European studios were relatively slov to adopt. 
In the early 196os, the Primary agenthere was the Columbia-Princeton Studio 
headed by Milton Babbitt and therefore initially oriented to a fairly orthodox 
Serialistapproach in which pitch and rhythmic relationships took clear prece- 
dence over the search for new concepts oftimbre (though the sound-world of 
early pieces by Bulent Arel (1919-91)and Mario Davidovsky (b. 1934) is some- 
times reminiscent of work done at the Milan studios around the same time). 
However, despite the recognition achieved by two early works for voice and 
tape- Jsioxz Nd Payer(1961)and Phiome!(1963)- relatively little of Babbites 
Subsequent work involved the use of electronics. 

In Europe,Stockhausen remained committed to the'classic*studio mediumi 
72/LeUWsiR (1966) is perhaps the most perfect example of the genre from this 
period, while 妃 tet (1966-7) is certainlythe mostambitious.Nono,whohad 
initially rejected electronic music on ideological grounds (as 'inhuman>) even- 
tually came to regard itasan importantvehicle for conveying Marxistideology, 
Starting with Za jpb7ica Mtaat (1964). But for the resb leading European 
avant-gardists mainly rejected it. After composing Visaqye (1961), a remarkable 
'Scenay for female voice and electronic music，Berio, who had been an early 
pioneer, virtually abandoned electronics (there is a brief but typically brilliant 
electronic episode in Zapo7zttxs 开 (1965)); Boulez, after the relative debacle of 
Po&sie jor boxyoi (1958), wrote no further electroacoustic works for another 
couple of decades. An attempt in the early 196os to attract newly emerging 
COmposers Such as Castiglioni, Clementi, and Franco Donatoni (1927-20o0o0) 
tothe Milan studioshad no ongoing consequences,though Maderna continued 
to work there. Perhaps the only significant 196os extension of the electronic 
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purism ofthe 195gos was the work undertaken by Gottfried Michael Koenig at 
the Institut voor Sonologie, where he completed the 7271N1tls series (1962-7) 
begun in Cologne,and produced the FoozRtioz cycle (1968-9), in which matters 
of aesthetic pleasure are almost entirely subordinated to the imperatives of 
algorithmically based research (though the abrasive sound of the results also 
represents a characteristic ljate-196os "aesthetic). Nevertheless,alargenumber 
of electronic studios continued to be active throughout the 196os; in addition 
to those already mentioned, mention should be made of the studios at Mills 
College (where Pauline Oliveros realised several remarkable early works) and 
Dartmouth in the United States, at Nippon Radio in Tokyo, and at Swedish 
Radio and Polish Radio. 

From the early 196os, the orientation of the Paris MUWS19Ue COUC1e1e Studios 
(Groupe de Recherches Musicales) changed. Pierre Schaeffer remained influ- 
ential as a theorist, primarily through the publication of his 7Tyazte des obje 必 
NS1CUNX (1966),3 butthe work producedattheGRM andelsewhere in France 
moved away from research towards a new aesthetics, and from clinical etudes 
to a more poetic, even pictorial approach. This change is exemplified by the 
Work of Luc Ferrari (b. 1929), whose first brief tape pieces were impeccable 
etudes 4 MA Schaeffer (Etxde QUX 5S015 te1d1S，Ettde 0UX CCideNt (both 1958)). 
In 196o came a more extended work, whose provocatively programmatic title 
7Ele et 9Uexe du djagon (Dragon?s Head and TaiD foreshadowed major trends 
in the years to follow (provocation was to remain a central aspect of Ferrari>s 
music). Leaving the GRM in 1963, Ferrari engaged with what he called “anec- 
dotal music” - a Sort of composer-processed sound reportage - examples of 
Which are WMzsic Promtezade (1964) and Pyesqye 7ie no. 1 (197o). By this time， 
Several other young composers Such as Francois-Bernard Mache (b. 1935) and 
theinitiallyCage-influenced Francois Bayle (b. 1932)had joined thestudio,fol- 
lowed shortly after by Bernard Parmegiani (b. 1927). The latter two became， 
along with Pierre Henry, the principal exponents of MUS10Ue coUC7ete, though 
their most significant Work dates from the mid-197os onwards. 

Arguably the most characteristic development in this area after 1962, how- 
ever,took place outside the studios,and ithad its origins in Cage.Totheend of 
hislife,Cageinsistedthathis mostimportantcontribution wasthe'silent piece 
4337,butin terms ofinfluence on musical practice Cjtidge MUWSiC (196o) may 
have stronger claims.Thishighlyindeterminate score (ontransparentsheets) is 
conceived in terms of “amplified small sounds, produced by inserting various 
objects into a gramophone pickup; from this modest beginning grows the 
Whole history of 'live electronic music. What this new genre Sought to do 


13 Pierre Schaeffer, 7Tyaitt des Objex Msicatx Paris, 1966. 
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was to abolish the distinction between electronic music (OFT MUWSigUe cozC16te) 
as 'Sstudio practice”,and live concert performance. It did this by using selected 
equipmentfrom thestudios to modify instrumental or other sounds electroni- 
cally in alive performance context, as opposed to juxtaposing live instruments 
and tape - a Practice already well established by the late 195os. Even in the 
hands of composers with a slightly less radical aesthetic agenda than Cage?s， 
live electronic music was “experimental in the sense that its outcomes could 
Scarcely be foreseen (it only became a 'precise science with the advent ofcom- 
puter technology in the late 197os). Of the established European composers， 
only Stockhausen was immediately attracted to live electronic musici in fact， 
it became a central aspect of his work during the years 1964-7o, mostnotably 
in Mobpo1pie 了 (1964), a virtuoso display piece for six performers and one 
tam-tam, and Majztra (197o) for two pianos, the piece in which he established 
themethodof 'formulacomposition?which dominatedhisworkfromthattime 
on, as well as a Sequence of works written for his own performing ensemble. 
But in the United States, live electronics was the basis on which a younger 
generation of composers，such as David Behrman (b. 1937)，Larry Austin 
(b. 193o), and Allan Bryant (b. 1931), established a new performance prac- 
tice. Here experimentation, instrumentbuilding,and a measure ofimprovisa- 
tion went hand in hand, and circuit design was often part of the composition 
Process. An important technological factor here was the replacement of valve 
technology by transistors. This dramatically reduced the physical size of elec- 
tronic instruments; by the end of the 196os, the sci-fi laboratory ambience of 
theRCA Mark IIsynthesizeratColumbia-Princeton hadlargely been displaced 
by instruments which could sit on a table top. 


Minimalism and psychedelia 


In the course ofthe early 196os there emerged a new tendency (with marginal 
links to live electronic practice) which in some respects broke more radically 
with modernist orthodoxies than even the New York School around Cage 
had done. Initially described variously as "static music, "hypnotic music, and 
“repetitive music', it came to be known as “minimalism>”. The origins of mini- 
malism are normally traced back to La Monte Young:!4 to the startlingly long 
durations ofhis String Trio (1959),and above all to one ofhis Fluxus-oriented 
Pieces, a Coztzjos; 刀 ON #7 1960 Which consists only of the notes F## and B, and 
the instruction “to be held for a very long time”. There is a limit, perhaps, to 


14 Cf Michael Nyman, Exbpe7itettal Msic: Cage QUd Beyo1d, 2nd edn, Cambridge, 1999; Wim Mertens， 
Le1iC01N MDU2MNUL WMSic, London, 1983; Keith Potter, Fox7 MUWSiCQL MD: ZI MoNte 加 0 72 Riey 
Steye Reicj, PNzib Glass Cambridge, 200o0. 
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What one should extrapolate from a simple polemical gesture. However the 
diatonic interval, the implied stasis and the long duration all anticipate fun- 
damental characteristics of minimalism. What is ljacking here, however' is the 
element ofobsessive repetition thatis generally associated with thethree other 
Principal early exponents ofminimalism: Terry Riley, Steve Reich, and Philip 
Glass. Mertens indicates that both Riley (who, like Young, had early affil- 
iations to Fluxus) and Reich made use of tape loops (a_ guarantee of rep- 
etition) in early music for flm-soundtrack productions,25 and presumably 
Riley”s “all-night concerts in Sweden in 1963 rested at least in part on the 
insistent "looped: figures that became his trademark in the mid-196os. The 
first notated documentation of a minimalist/repetitive school came with 
two Works by Riley 人 om 1964: Keypboaxd Stxdies and 7 C, the latter work 
being the one that first established international avwareness of this new ten- 
dency. While Keyboaxd Stxdies assumes a high level of keyboard proficiency， 
Jp C for any number of instruments, is defiantly anti-virtuosic: it consists of 
asSequence of fifty-three fairly simple diatonic figures, gradually moving from 
CviaE minor towards FE, which can be repeated any number of times by each 
player before moving on to the nextfigure.Throughouta performance, which 
typically mightlastfortytofifty minutes,thetempois coordinated byapianist 
playing the top two Cs on the instrument in a regular quaver pulse. 

Reich>s first characteristic works were machine-based: initial experiments 
Used electronic “gates?,16 While 1ts CoN4Raz (1965)and Co1e OUt(1966) used 
tape-loops of brief spoken phrases (which also act as diatonic pitch motives)， 
gradually drifting out of phase with one another to produce psychoacoustic 
illusions reminiscent of moire patterns (and indeed ofthe “Op-Are of painters 
Such as Bridget Riley that surfaced at much the same time, though there is 
no persuasive evidence of direct influence). This “phase-shifting” technique 
Was then transferred to live instrumentalists in Piazo PHpase, Reed Phase, and 
Tiolixz Phpase (all 1967). The “mechanical aspects of Reichys early music reflect 
a Very different aesthetic to that of Young and Riley: whereas both Young 
and Riley aimed to induce a trance-like state (Youngs famous assertion "Ifmy 
music doesnttransportyou Straight to heaven, then Pve failed? is only slightly 
hyperbolic, Reich, as he emphasized in his early writings, was concerned that 
the listener followed every detail of what was happening, and the same holds 
goodfortheadditive processes that Glass used in pieces like Mzxstc z 玉 his and 
MUsSzc 1 Cozta1y Motioz (both 1969). 

Theopeninstrumentationof7z Cnotwithstanding,theperformance Practice 
of early minimalism was largely centred on the composers themselves. Riley 


15 Mertens, 47ze7iCQNL MiQL WMSic, ppP. 37， 48. 
16 Steve Reich,，TT7itixlgs ago Msic, New York, 1975, pp. 18 储 , 
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Was essentially a solo performer, often using tape-delay systems to build up a 
mesmeric sonic tapestry, while Young, Reich, and Glass all formed their own 
ensembles. Moreover, with the exception of Reich, the composers generally 
declined to make their scores easily available for performance by others. As 
forthe widespread popularity eventually gained by these composers,it did not 
comeimmediately;thefirstdiscreleasescameouton small,specialistlabels,and 
itwasnotuntilthe 1968 releaseof7z Cthatasubstantial internationalfollowing 
developed. Thatalbum, while issued on the "classical Columbia Masterworks 
label, had cover artreminiscent ofcontemporaneous psychedelicrock albums， 
and a quote 人 fom respected classical critic Alfred Frankenstein on the front 
coOverwWas complementedbyonthebackbya'rave"fromPaulWilliams,editorof 
the psychedelia-orientated US rock magazine Crawdaddy, declaring that “what 
we have here is a“trip”:. 

This,coming attheheightof'flowerpowerandepiclevelsofLSD consump- 
tion,symbolized a relatively brief point of intersection between the rock and 
'arb avant-gardes and their audiences that was by no means restricted to min- 
imalism. Stockhausen， whose photo appeared at the top left of the Beatles， 
Se19ealt Pebber album, attended several Grateful Dead concerts during his 
months in California in 1968, and had a large following among Progressive- 
rock aficionados. Conversely, members of the Grateful Dead formed a Rex 
Foundation which, even thirty years later, was funding recordings of radical 
“complexisb works. Moreover, the feedback-based improvisations of rock gui- 
tarist Jimi Hendrix were, in many respects, just as much instances of "live 
electronic music as the work of groups such as Sonic Arts Union Or Musica 
Elettronica Viva. 


Death ofthe author: improvisation and 
collective composition 


However characteristic minimalism may seem of a certain 196os ethos, there 
Were two Significant respects in which it swam robustly againstthe tide ofthe 
times. One was its essentially afftirmative character (arising from its Strong 
Preference for diatonic, major-mode figures)，which came at a time when 
“progressive: art Was asSUmed to have a critical content, and all suggestions of 
affirmation Were widely regarded within the avant-garde as reactionary. The 
otherwastherelatively constrained,regimented roleofperformers in minimal- 
ist works. Even in Riley”s 7z C, the freedom of performers to Proceed through 
the materials attheir own pace was offsetby the constraintsofanunflinchingly 
regularand regulatorypulse. In works by Reich and Glass,the performers were 
absolutely locked into an ultra-disciplined, mechanistic rhythmic grid. 
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While both Reich and Glass have portrayed their early works as being, in 
Partb a reaction against prevailing serialist orthodoxies, in retrospectit is hard 
to believe that this was the whole story, or even a Significant part of it. It may 
have been an issue for the composers, but scarcely for their targetaudiences， 
forwhom the existence of serialism, even ifacknowledged,would have been a 
non-issue: iftaudiences were to be "weaned away from anyone, it would have 
been Janis Joplin rather than Pierre Boulez. Itwasanother storyforthose com- 
Posers who chose in the early 196os to move from structuralism, via Cagean 
indeterminacy, to improvisation. One of the first examples was provided by 
Franco Evangelisti (1926-8o),who from the mid-195os had produced works in 
Which rigorously conceived structures were subverted from within by aleatory 
Structures. Around 1963, after completing the orchestral work RdoN Or Not 
有 azdol he renounced composition,supposedly (as he claimed to his publisher 
and former fellow-student Hans Swarsenski) because he had devised a system 
within which any possible composition was foreseeable, and therefore unin- 
teresting. In the wake of this drastic decision, he formed the Gruppo Nuova 
Consonanza,acollectiveofmainlyyoungercomposers working in Romeatthe 
time, initially including Roland Kayn (b. 1933), Frederic Rzewski (b. 1938)， 
Ivan Vandor (b. 1932), and also, more surprisingly, the highly successful film 
composer Ennio Morricone (b. 1928). 

Rzewski and Vandor soon seceded to form their own group Musica 
Elettronica Viva, along with Allan Bryant, Alvin Curran (b. 1938) and Richard 
Teitelbaum (b. 1939); MEVthen becamethemodelfornumerous other groups， 
especially in America, such as Sonic Arts Union (more a composer collective 
than a “group>) and the California Time Machine. Though initially generated 
位 om a'concert-hall avant-garde, the stylistic boundaries ofsuch "free impro- 
Visation? were never clearly delineated, and became less so. This was, after all, a 
period in which influential younger jazz performers such as Ornette Coleman 
and Cecil Taylor were already pioneering 'free jazz” within comparably small 
ensembles, as indeed were some rock groups (and the actual name California 
Time Machine couldeasilyhave been thatofa 196osrock group). Nevertheless， 
the general assumption underlying such groups was that a knowledge of the 
Structuralist repertoire, detached from its generative methods, could be the 
basis for a richer and more 'relevantb new form of musical communication. 

A similar course was followed by the Englishman Cornelius Cardevw， 
who had worked as Stockhausen?sassistanton the realisation of Caj1e&. In 1959， 
Cardew wroteaThird Piano Sonata that was ahigh point oflate-195os Struc- 
turalismi then, underthe influence ofCage, he composed asequence ofhighly 
indeterminatescores,Ssuchas4zxtt1pN 6oand Octet267.Thelattercausedaminor 
Sensation in England when issued asa musicalsupplementin the WMzsica1T31es， 
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atatime when this journals supplements more characteristically consisted of 
diatonic Anglican church anthems. From 1963-7 Cardew Worked on 7Tyeatise， 
an exquisitely drafted 193-page graphic score with (as a matter of principle) no 
performance instructions. Thereafter he moved on to improvisation, joining 
the AMM group established by Lou Gare, Eddie Prevostand Keith Rowe (itis 
Symptomatic of the authority attaching to composer participation that AMM 
is often regarded as having been Cardew?s creation,oratleastled byhim; there 
is no reason to SuUppose this was actually the case). 

To a _ degree，Stockhausen too followed this course. His major work of 
the early 196os, Momexte for soprano, thirteen instrumentalists, and chorus 
(1962-5,completed 1972), is an open-form Worki; so too are thelive-electronic 
Works Milyobpo1pie 站 Mixty (both 1964) and, to a degree，9St7NUWNNI (1968). 
Butstarting with Plus-Mzoxs (1964),Stockhausen also produced whathe called 
“process compositions”.Thesewerepiecesinwhich thescoresand/orpartsindi- 
cated only strategies for the transformation of materials - given in Some detail 
for Ps-WMizxs, butleft completely open in Kelez (1968), where the mate- 
rials to be transformed are found at random on Short-wave radio receivers. 
Presumably sensing that such pieces required a new oral tradition to estab- 
lish proper performance practice, Stockhausen formed a small live-electronic 
ensemble to realize these pieces,two ofwhose mempbers (Johannes Fritsch and 
RolfGehlhaar(b.1943)werealso giftedyoung composers.The extreme exten- 
Sion of this strategy is found in the cycle of text-compositions 47S de Siebge7 
7Q9e1 (1968). 

The live performances and recordings of the latter at Darmstadt in 1969 
gave rise to considerable controversies (including issues ofauthorship) which 
in retrospect give cause to reflect on the role of new-music virtuosib during 
thisera. Backin the late 19gos, Stockhausen had praised performers such as the 
flautist Severino Gazzelloni, and especially the pianist David Tudor, for their 
“co-creative” spirit.:7 This co-creativity had many dimensions: for instance, the 
willingness to make decisions in relation to variable or open formal structures， 
to interprethighly ambiguous notations, and above all to extend the limits of 
their instrument. The latter might operate in conventional terms (such as the 
extra fifth the young Heinz Holliger added to the top of the oboe range, OF 
Harry Sparnaay”s even more radical expansion of bass clarinet tessitura), but 
more typically it involved an exploration of new timbres, and especially the 
transitional territory between pitch and noise (which was inherently at odds 
with thenature ofinherited Western notation,andnaturally led towards quasi- 
improvisation).Theresult,in Europeatleast,wasapanorama ofsolo performer 


17 Karlheinz Stockhausen, Texte ZU W25 记 下 Cologne, 1964, p. 69. 
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categories, ranging 仁 om relatively conventional 'servants of the music, such 
as the pianists Alfons and Aloys Kontarsky and the cellist Siegfried Palm, via 
“personality culb performers such as percussionistStomu Yamashta, to increas- 
ingly radically inclined virtuoso composer-performers such as Globokar and 
Holliger. 

Anothersymptom ofthe collectivistspirit ofthe mid- and late 196os was the 
proliferation of collective compositions that not only involved many com- 
posers, but to some degree Sought to efface notions of individual authorship. 
Given the rather rosy view of Maoism that was widespread in the time (a copy 
of the Little Red Book was standard equipment for the dissenting university 
Student), there may be conscious parallels here with the “composer commit- 
tees in China that produced works such as the Zelomw Rierand BUttez 风 ZEove7s 
Concertos,even though theartistic outcomesare worldsapart.Three particular 
instances may give Some idea ofthe breadth ofintentions and applications: 


。JIn 1963,eleven coOmposers associated with the GRM in Paris collaborated in 
acCozcetcolectikforwhich sixofthem providedanumberof'base sequences”， 
both as recordings and as notated scores.All but one ofthese Six composers， 
plus four others, then went on to compose individual compositions lasting 
abouteightminutes,which wereelaborated ffom oneor(in most cases) more 
of these sequences. One could see this as a radical extension of the theme(s) 
and variations principle within an essentially athematic，high-modernist 
COnteXt. 

。In 1967，at the Darmstadt Summer School，the twelve young com- 
posers in Stockhausen?s composition class (many of them well on the way 
to establishing significant individual creative personalities) collaborated 
with Stockhausen to produce a four-hour performance entitled Pse1DLe. 
Following discussions,Stockhausen providedan overall frameworkand com- 
posed eight inserts intended to function as clear temporal demarcations， 
giving the ENSEMBLE orientation points in respect to past and future>.18 
Stockhausen?s aim was to establish a completely new kind of collaborative 
compositional practice. 

。 In 197o, five young Dutch composers - Peter Schat, Jan van Vlijmen, Misha 
Mengelberg (all b. 1935), Reinbert de Leeuw (b. 1938) and Louis Andriessen 
(b. 1939), the latter still relatively unknown - collaborated with two young 
authors to produce the'collective opera" Recolstrxcte,arereading ofthe Don 
Juan myth with intermittent reference to Mozart in which the Don repre- 
Sents voracious American capitalism in South America, the Commendatore 


18 RolfGehlhaar, Zz7 Koxzzjpos 让 OU B1seNtbe, Mainz, 1968, p. 7o. 
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is Che Guevara, and Leporello is transformed into an unflattering represen- 
tation ofthe Dutch philosopher Erasmus. The scoreengages, often ironically 
(orrather “dialectically?), with all kinds ofcontemporary styles,both popular 
and "high arbe. One of its main aims was to aftront the establishment, both 
local and international; in this, it succeeded to a considerable degree. This 
reflected a situation in which, following the uprisings of 1968, the political 
responsibilities of artists had become a matter of considerable debate. 


Political engagement before and after 1968 


Inthe195os,LuigiNonowasalmostaloneamong'radicalcomposersinespous- 
ing an overtly leftist stance. The riot that erupted during an explicitly anti- 
人 fascist scene at the premiere of his opera Jatolleral24 196o may not have been 
the only scandal of that era, but it was probably the only one where (right- 
wing) demonstrators yelled out “Viva la polizial Even so, works such as this 
and the subsequent cantata CUz 丰 帮 Vita edaNto1e:SULboNtte 下 厅 Jospz0 (1961) 
could still be interpreted in terms of humanitarian rather than party-political 
COncerns. With Za jzpbjica Ita 好 (1964) for soprano and four-track tape， 
this ceased to be the case: the piece was a direct attack on appalling working 
conditions in northern Italian Fiat factories,andthe'inhuman” capitalistinter- 
ests that they reflected. In subsequent works such as Ricoxda cose 契 AN0 用 如 
2 47XScAai 达 (Remember what they did at Auschwitz: - derived from mnusic 
for Peter Weiss's play Die Elittltt9) (1966), 4 Joyes 好 ejove1l e cjeja de Yida 
(1966),， or the Coztrabbpz0tto duale 引 co aa Mette (1967)，attacks on American 
involvement in South America and Vietnam were so explicit as to make Nono 
abe7so101NOU1I10 好 atinstitutionally funded Western European nevw music fes- 
tivals (especially in West Germany, whereallied occupation troops were still in 
residence). But ideologically, Nonoys influence on the European avant-garde 
Was decisive: itforced all composers to reflect on social responsibilities as well 
as aesthetic ones， 

One of the more surprising and public converts was Hans Werner Henze. 
After the debacle ofhis attempted entry into the avant-garde with the Co1ce7t 如 
ber 1 Ma1ig10 (1956)， Henze had conspicuously broken his ties with it: his 
天 CE1NS 大 1958,， using the same ensemble as Schuberbs Octet， was clear 
evidence ofthis. The exquisitely crafted lyricism of a work like the Rimbaud 
Setting Be Beaxteos (1963) is stylistically closer to Frank Martin than to any 
of the Darmstadt practitioners. Yet three years later, following his opera Die 
Bassayide1， Henze Underwent an artistic crisis; not for the first time, he felt 
alienated from the bourgeois culture which, nevertheless, his work exempli- 
fied.The studentuprisingsof 1967-8 led Henze notonly to espouse left-wing 
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causes,butalsotoradicalize his style:?? it is hard to reconcile the extreme vocal 
histrionics ofthe Yersxcp UperScpmyezze (1968) or the nihilistic ambience of De7y 
LIWie110e TB8G 2 de To VON Nataspa UNIepexer (1971) with the lyrical 
operacomposerofafewyearsearlier.Inthesepoliticallyoriented works, Henze 
pursued whathetermsa“musica impura”:z2 a music whose style is deliberately 
inconsistent, since different styles are necessary to Symbolize different social 
Strata Or reflect different ideologies. 

Ayet more intransigent path was pursued by three younger German com- 
posers，Helmut Lachenmann，Hans Joachim Hespos (both b. 1938)，and 
Nicolaus A. Huber (b. 1939). Hespos?s political position Was essentially a rad- 
ical anarchist one, whereas Huber and Lachenmann were "idealistic socialists” 
(Lachenmann?s early works include a saltt Jr [Christopher] Caxdome0. Their 
music was conceived as, among other things, a 位 ontal assault on bourgeois 
values, including musical ones;i it not only “extended: conventional playing 
techniques in a manner typical of the 196os avant-garde, but also set out to 
eradicate any trace of inherited (bourgeois" notions of beauty attaching to 
Particular instruments - a trait which led to Lachenmann in particular being 
depicted journalistically as a TYemweizge7UGSNUSIRer (literally，a “denial musi- 
cian?).22 Globokar adopted a similar position - his Zapoxato7izM (1973) is a 
Particularly drastic instance of this - and for a while so too did Kagel, whose 
4cxstica (197o), for "experimental sound sources, is a ruthless investigation of 
What the composer has called ScpeissRiitge (Shit sounds?), a notion that natu- 
rally invites comparison with contemporary German production in the visual 
arfts. 

However, left-wingers did not have a monopoly on dissent and resistance. 
Under communism，the writing of overtly religious works was also an act 
of political defiance. Pendereckirs Stxpat7iater (1962), subsequently absorbed 
into his St ZXRe Passiox (1965), provided a benchmark, while also highlighting 
the problems associated with avant-garde affirmations: after ten minutes of 
clusters, interspersed with diatonic chant, the work ends with a sustained but 
incongruous triad. The highly dissonant, experimental side of the 196os was 
wellsuitedto theexpression ofcritical ortragic sentiments,but much less so to 
positive assertions ofany kind ofbelief. Thus it was quite feasible for Ligetito 
WwWfiteaReqyxUie1l (1965),of Pendereckia Dies7ae(1967), butforthetimebeinga 
Mag1t1jicator 72 Dext seemed hard to imagine. When Messiaen, in the wake of 
his brilliant but controversial orchestral work CHAyo7pocpyomie (196o), returned 


19 Cf. Hans Werner Henze, Mzs 记 2004 PoLitiR- Sciez200d Gesjyicpe 1955-1975, Munich, 1976,p. 149. 

20 Ibid., pp. 186 任 . 

21 Cf Helmut Lachenmann， Die Ge 俩 hrdete Kommunikation，in WMzsiR 06 Existettieler EDBA70UG: 
Scp1ifiez 1966-1995, Wiesbaden, 1997, pp. 11o 储 , 
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to writing works with an explicit theological programme in which birdsong 
wasnotthe only majorelement, the stylistic disparities from earlier works like 
the 727aNGUlla-syMt 加 poNie Soon became apparent, whether in the modal chant 
melodies of Coxlezjs de citclleste (1963) or the unabashedly tonal cadences 
that dominate the last movement of the massive oratorio Za ta1l37GIU1UtON 
(1969). In Germany,Kagelandespecially Dieter Schnebel(b. 1934)espousedan 
'acoustictheology” in which expressions offaith wereradically detached from 
thetraditional musical vocabulary ofaffirmation. The mostextreme assertions 
of this position include Kagels 有 aepoap (1968),and two works by Schnebel: 
the CHpoyammorsbiele (1968/9) for organists and trombonists, at the end of which 
thetrombonists take their chorale fragments outside the "sacred space implied 
by the organ and into the open air, and_Hj2y stz7MeN (ON1SS0 est . .， .) (1958-68)， 
a choral work in the final section of which the human voices are joined (on 
tape) bythose ofanimals. Such ventures were, however, relatively short-lived. 
The 'crisis of communication: implicit here Ultimately had consequences for 
left-wing composers too; they had to make a decision between writing radical 
Works in notional support of a proletariat that had no interest in such music 
(thoughthereissomeevidencethatNono managed to overcome this problem)， 
oradopting more'accessible”styles (as did Cardewy explicitly following Maoist 
models, and Rzewski). 

In comparison,such concerns were scarcelyattheforefrontofAmerican new 
music, though there were notable exceptions. When in 1969 SoWCe MaI4Z111e 
published twenty composers” responses to the question "Have you, Or has any- 
oneelseeverused your musicfor social or political ends?”3 onlyfive (including 
Robert Ashley (b. 193o) and Frederic Rzewski, but not John Cagel) asserted 
clear Socio-political intentions. In Ashley?”s case, this was clear even in an early 
piece like 7Hpe TYoljzrax (1964); Rzewskirs engagement became more apparent 
in the course of the 197os, Starting with pieces like 4 友 ca and Co7zI 709ether 
(both 1972).The situation ofAmerican composers was, however, aspecial one. 
Worldwide,the US was identifiedbymostleftistcomposersasaprimary targetb 
and it seems fair to observe thatthe ethical and Practical problems involved in 
attacking a geographically remote nation (e.g. the US from Europe) are much 
lessthan those ofattackingevenlimited aspects ofonexsown country”s political 
System. The most widely remarked instance of such internal US criticism was 
Sal Martirano”s (1927-95)7.5CG.4.(1968),for 'gassed-masked politico, helium 
bomb and two-channel tape', in which the protagonist attempts increasingly 


22 Cf Rainer Fanselau，“Mauricio Kagels akustische Theologie?>，Mzs 克 20 Bildzt9g 13/112 (1981)， 
pp. 744-9; Dieter Schnebel, “Geistliche Musik heute”, in DezRbaye MzsiR, Cologne, 1972, PP. 420-30. 

23 “Events/Comments - is new music being used for social or political ends>, in Soxyce: Mozsic of te 
4yapt-Cade 6 (1969), pp. 7 储 
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autisticrenditions ofLincoln?s GettysburgAddress.Amore broadly based, but 
no less apocalyptic critique is Kzzgdom Come (197o) by Henry Brant (b. 1913)， 
while George Crumb;s very striking BAcR 4719ek (1968) for amplified string 
quartethas been identified bythe composer as a critical response to the war in 
Vietnam.24 


A postscript on documentation and dissemination 


DieReie,ineffect the "house journal ofthe Cologne/Darmstadt avant-garde， 
published in Vienna by Universal Edition, ceased publication in 1962, almost 
exactlyatthemomentwhen PersjectiyesofNewAMzxsicbeganintheUnited States. 
The contrastbetween the two is instructive: dieyetpelargelylostits7azsop idEte 
once the Darmstadt avant-garde's reputation Was solidly established and its 
members Started to fall out with one another, whereas the American publi- 
cation was, from the start, a classic academic journal, and continues as Such 
to this day. Moreover' it soon became clear that Persjectmes espoused a Tather 
more rigorous notion of'theory” than its predecessor had done. In the course 
of the 196os, Several of the European avant-gardists published books which 
described their composition techniques with varying degrees of precision -the 
firsttwo volumes of Stockhausen?s 7exte ZU 大 (1961-2),Boulez?s Peisez 
JUNSIGUE QUOUWPN1(1963),Xenakis?sWzsigUes1jo7leles(1968) 5 and Pousseurs 
Pag1MieNts tplozigxesT(197o)26 - but these turned out to be accounts of highly 
divergent personal practices, not contributions to establishing common Prac- 
tice. In contrast Babbitbs extended article "Twelve-Ione Rhythmic Structure 
andtheElectronic Medium>”,”7 published in thefirstissue of Peysjectves(1962)， 
becamethevirtualfoundation stone forawhole school ofAmerican theoretical 
writing, primarily allied to university departments. 

In the same issue of Persjectmes, Elliott Carter exXpressed concern that the 
increasing dependence ofnewAmerican composition on "the protection ofthe 
universities could lead to a situation where it would be "destroyed as a public 
communication?.28 Howfarthishappened remainsamatterofdebate,butthere 
isno doubtthatseen frfom outside,much newendeavourseemedtobepolarized 
between the faculty concert and the SoHo loft (or equivalenb, in contrast to 
the heavily subsidized public presence ofnew European music at institutional 


24 Composers programme note. 

25 English version lannis Xenakis, Fo7mtQalized MzSic: THoxkIHt ONQ Matheiatics z Co1tbos 店 01, Blooming- 
ton, 1971j; rev. and expanded edn, Stuyvesant, NY, 1992. 

26 Henri Pousseur, PagMNeN 帮 加 Eo7igWesTS2U7 INS1GUE exXzbEyi1e11tE, BrUssels, 197o. 

27 Milton Babbitt“Twelve-Tone Rhythmic Structure and the Electronic Medqdium>, Persjectiyes of Ne 
zsic 1/1, pp. 49-79. 

28 Elliott Carter, "The Milieu ofthe American Composer, Persjectpes oFNem Msic 1/1, PP. 149-51. 
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festivals or on the radio (the effectiveness of the latter having been somewhat 
curtailed since the196osbytheintroduction ofFM stereo broadcasting,which 
improved quality butgreatly reduced the range of access which had previously 
been a key contributor to the cosmopolitanism of European new mnusic). 

In the 195gos, very little "new music” had made its way onto the relatively 
novel medium oftheLP.This started to change significantly in theearly 196os. 
Significant early landmarks included three ten-inch LPs of electronic music 
from Cologne (by Eimert, Koenig, Krenek, and Stockhausen) from Deutsche 
Grammophoni two discs of Parisian tls1gUe coUCete (Boite a musique)i the 
Warsaw Festivals documentation of new Polish works from 1963 onvwards; 
a three-disc set by Italian RCA, mainly conducted by Maderna and including 
WwWorks by Berio, Boulez, Brown, Haubenstock-Ramati, Penderecki, Pousseur， 
and Stockhausen (1965); Cage?s Jadete7Wz4cy lecture (Folkways 1959) and his 
25th Anniversary concert, including the notorious premiere of the Coxzce 此 Jo7 
Piazo id Opestrai and perhaps most remarkably ofall,the Time-Mainstream 
Series directed by Earle Brown, which covered both the NewYork School and 
the Darmstadt avant-garde. Later in the 196os, the series of discs issued in 
conjunction with SoVie magazine drew attention to aslightly younger gener- 
ation of US experimental composers, sSuch as Robert Ashley, David Behrman， 
and Alvin Lucier， while Behrman himself was chief producer for the CBS 
Odyssey label. Definitive official sanction was provided in 1969 by Deutsche 
Grammophon?s decision to issue a six-disc set entitled 4yxt 志 Cayde, which had 
three successors in subsequentyears; bythis stage, those with ears to hear had 
plenty to listen to. 
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To the millennium: music as 
twentieth-century commodity 


ANDREVW BLAKE 


In response to the new challenges created by the internet and the converging 

of communications media, the industry is working very hard on systems of 

encryption and watermarking and collaborates with the government to set up 
asStrong legal framework and to educate the publicabout the value of music. 

Frances Lowe, Director, British Music Rights, The Performing 

Rights Society: 


It is sickening to know that our art is being traded like a commodity rather 
than the art that it is. 
Lars Ulrich, drummer ofheavy metal band Metallica? 


There was this bloke and there was me and we really gotalong. OUr friendship 
was founded on our mutual passions for pop mnusic, indolence and substance 
abuse. We would sit around together, heroically stoned, and play records all 
day long: punk records, soul records, horny disco records like “Hot Stuff> by 
Donna Summer .. . 

Dave Hill, music journalist3 


Twentieth-century listening and its Spaces 


Artists,fans,andthemusicbusinessshareanuneasybutsymbiotic partnership. 


Dave Hills homosocial friendship, exploring music not through performance 
but through listening to purchased recordings, is a deeply twentieth-century 
Subjectivity, reflecting the basic premise of much musical entertainment since 
the invention of sound recording. This involves a set of paradoxical relation- 
Ships. For one thing, "music” is a phenomenon that can and perhaps should be 
considered and enjoyed in and for itself- but to facilitate this enjoyment ithas 


1 Frances Lowe, 'Ibs the Wild Wild Nee, PRS Sixteiezt (Spring 2000), p. 5. 


2 Lars Ulrich，quoted on http://www.paylars.com, during a heated debate about hard-disk-sharing 


software and copyright. 
3 Dave Hill,*Doing what comes Naturally”, Jidejextdet Magazie, 8 April 20oo, p. 31. 
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becomeacommodity,bought, sold,and consumed,to the regretofmany com- 
posersand performers such as Lars Ulrich. However, the relationship between 
music and the flow of capital was threatened in the last quarter of the century 
byanother difficultrelationship -betweentheproducers ofrecordingsforsale， 
and the makers ofequipmentto reproducethose recordings: record companies 
depended on the purchase ofdiscrete objects produced bya manufacturer who 
held copyright on behalf of composer and performer, by a consumer who also 
hadtopurchasehardware to playtheseobjects.Therecordingandbroadcasting 
industries provided these record players and radios,butalso developed carriers 
of musical information which could be erased and reused. From blank tape to 
hard-disk-sharing Internet software, this side ofthe music industry provided 
commodities which allow the domestic user to copy commercial recordings 
Without respecting copyright, and as these technologies developed to allow 
more perfect copying, they threatened to destabjlize what Francis Lowe saw 
as the "value of music. 

“Listening to music, then, which for the purposes of this chapter means 
hearing sonic information abstracted from the conditions of its production， 
Was among the twentieth century?s most characteristic PTactices; So also was 
the purchase of hardware to receive broadcasts and to play software media 
Such as viny]l discs，compact cassettes, and compact discs (CDs) containing 
Sonicinformation.Thetechnologiesofradio broadcastingandsound recording 
displaced the listener from the musical practitioner, creating a new skill - that 
of critical listening without visual stimulus - which at its mid-century height 
facilitatedademand forrecordingsnotjustofconcertmusics ffom symphonies 
to jazz, butalso ofaudio-visual forms such as film scores, musicals, and opera， 
and which made such apparent oddities seem desirable commodities. 

Music made for non-participants had of course been routine in public life 
well beforethe gramophoneappeared; professional performancehadlongbeen 
associated with the rituals ofthe church and the armed forces, as well as enter- 
tainment such as the opera, the concerb and the music hall. Domestic music- 
making, on the otherhand,had been perforce byamateur participants singing 
and playing.Butattheend ofthenineteenth century,throughthenewmusical 
machines, music made by professionals, and abstracted from the conditions of 
its production, invaded the Private space of the home for the first time. This 
new relationship with sound was serviced by the manufacturers of receiving， 
recording, and replaying equipment, and by broadcasting and record compa- 
nies. A new category ofhuman experience, listexzzzg to music, appeared, and a 
new category ofhuman subject "the listener, was created. 

From the first appearance of those machines, however, the listener had a 
double, a schizophrenic other self' in Western Europe and the United States 
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at least: S/he was both an informed critic or enthusiastic fan of the efforts 
of others, and a consumer category. On the one hand, in order to enable the 
Skill of listening, a body of music criticism and journalism grewi titles like 
Percy Scholess THe Fistexe15s CUide 如 MUWNSiC (1919) and THe ZListeje7s 五 js 加 7 
of Muwsic (1923-9) record not only the construction of 'the listener but also 
the way in which listening became a site for self-improvement. On the other 
hand, in order to service the new technologies and experiences, music Was 
commodified and reified, made into an intangible abstract thing, the easier to 
beboughtand sold.A significantshift in thebalance between these two aspects 
took place throughout the century, though at different speeds depending on 
local economicand political conditions. In the United States music was always 
acommodity category, though structured within notions ofhigh and low art， 
while in the communist countries the listener was an entrenched category 
Servicedbynational musical corporationsuntil the 199os,and musicwashardly 
commodifiedatallbeforethatpoint4inVVesternEuropetheshifttowards pure 
commodification accelerated in thefinal quarter ofthe century. As symbolic of 
this shift we may note the fate oftwo British publications. THe Zisteze, a BBC 
magaZine dedicated to critical listening Strategies and responses to broadcast 
Sound, was closed in 1976, a generation after its parentcompanyhad started to 
Imake images as well as sounds for broadcast; 7pe Reco7d Coliecton meanwhile， 
remainedan importantmagazine,helpingtheenthusiasttoexplorethe byways 
ofthis particular consumer artefact. 

This critical listener and consumer was imagined,and implicitly addressed， 
as male. The technologies of recording and broadcasting gradually transfig- 
ured the home, providing an alternative to the domestic piano, and therefore 
displacing one aspect of skilled femininity. Indeed, when broadcasters imag- 
ined their female audiences, even the skill of listening was denied them. The 
head of BBC local station Radio Essex gave the following invocation in 1985: 
“We call our average listener Doreen. She lives in Basildon. She isn?t stupid 
but shes only listening with half an ear, and doesmt necessarily understand 
long words.5 In the case of the BBC;s deliberately highbrow network, the 
Third Programme (later Radio 3), the assumption was reversed: material was 
Provided for an educated male who was imagined to be listening with both 
ears.6 Furthermore, modes ofmusic diffusion governed bylistener choice such 
as record and tape players and their associated amplifiers and loudspeakers， 
and especially the more Upmarket forms of these devices known collectively 
ashi-fi,areamong the few domestic technologies associated with masculinity， 


4 Yugoslavia, going its own way under Tito, was a partial exception to this rule. 
5 Stephen Barnard, O7 态 e Radio, Milton Keynes, 1989, p. 43. 
6 William Glock, Notes 加 4dvatce, Oxfordq, 1987, is written on this assumption. 
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as are collections of recordings.7 It was accepted that listening to the sounds 
of the contemporary world was an important personal and social attribute. In 
the nineteenth-century city Baudelairers imagined Jiexy7 the male observer， 
enjoyed the shape of modern urban life, by wandering the streets and seeing;8 
the twentieth-century equivalent, also implicitly male, was content to retire 
toasmall room, close the curtains from the visible world, and listen. He knew 
the value ofmusic, and was prepared to pay for it. 
Weshouldnotetheroleplayedbybroadcasting in the creation ofthe generic 
boundaries which informed the notion of the critical listener. Radio, mean- 
while, was the linchpin that ensured that Western classical music topped the 
generichierarchies: while the commercial stations in the United Statesand the 
monopolist European stations such as the BBC adopted different Strategies， 
each tended to solidify classical music as an elite consumer category. In the 
United States, broadcasts of mainstream repertoire by star conductors with 
European backgrounds，such as Arturo Toscanini and Leopold Stokowski， 
helped to create a conservative concert public, with Toscanini constructed asa 
broadcasting and recording artistthanks to his work with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra (a band put together for radio broadcasts), while Stokowskis fame 
came in partfrom his conducting of Disney?s “edutainment' cartoon Fitas10.9 
The BBC?s insistence from its foundation in 1926 that the corporation?s cul- 
tural mission was to educate as Well as to entertain led to its subsidy of classical 
music (including new music), which began in the late 192os, enjoying a high 
point in the mid-196os to mid-197os, and which survived in attenuated form 
attheend ofthe century.:? From the 192os onwards,then, the place ofclassical 
music was guaranteedbybroadcasting-andthankstothereach ofimperialand 
trading relations, it was guaranteed worldwide: the association of VVestern art 
music and new technology helped to underline the enthusiasm for its contin- 
uance by the founders of Sony, who built their first machines in the rubble of 
Post-war Tokyo. (Sony co-founder Akio Morita had long been a devotee both 
of records featuring music by Bach and Mozart, and the Victrola gramophone 
which played them.2)IThe radio broadcasting ofcomplete works made accept- 
able the Practice of 'listening: to musics which had heretofore been actively 


7 Nick Hornby's novel BA Pideli, London, 199g, filmed under the direction of Stephen Frears in 
1999 (Touchstone), may be taken to exemplify this collectors masculinity”. Fandoms are explored in Lisa 
Lewis (ed.), THpe 4do7z19 4xdietce, London, 1992,and Matthew Hills, Faxz Cjttyes, London, 2002. 

8 For discussion ofthis persona, see Richard Sennetb THpe Fall orPxblic Maz, London, 1986, pp. 205-18. 

9 Michael Chanan, Rebeated 7TQRes: 4 Spot istomy of Recoxdig OU1d 旋 EGeck ol Mic London 1995， 
Pp. 82. 

10 Andrew Blake, THe ZUNd TIONEWMUMSiC: MMSiC CUUte CQ Socie 纪 训 Tye1ttie 太 Cept B1itai, Manch- 
ester, 1997, pp. 52-7oj Jennifer Doctor, THe BBC td UUba-Modemt MUSiC 1922-1936: Sabi19 4 NaEON3S 
Tastes, Cambridge, 1999; Glock, Notes 训 4datce, pp. 26, 35, 45，58,， 59，197. 

11 John Nathan, 9o0/: THe Priyat 如 工 谍 , London, 1999, p. 19. 
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Seell as well as heard: to operas and musicals, to church music divorced from its 
ritual setting and Spiritual meaning, and to dance musics meant for active par- 
ticipation rather than armchair appreciation. These broadcasting innovations， 
transfiguring the home, also aftected the ways in which concert life and the 
record industry developed. 

Despite the increasing importance ofthe domesticsphere as the site ofmusi- 
cal reception, however, public space remained important in the commercial 
diffusion ofmusic. During the century new types ofvenue from small jazz and 
folk clubs to sports stadia for globally successful rock bands became important 
exXtensions ofthe existing venues for dance, music-hall orvaudeville entertain- 
ment, and concert music, each of which relies on a sense of people-in-public 
as active and informed listeners or participant consumers. But from the 195os 
on the music business also provided music which is avowedly not for active 
Participation,nor for 'the listener, but designed to beonly semi-audible, even 
wWhen loud.2 Through the jukebox, in-store radio, in-pub MTV, shopping- 
mall muzak and so on, people massed as 'the general public” were narcotized 
into certain predictable forms of behaviour - modes of purchasing and con- 
Sumption which are associated through the music with an easily transferable 
Sense of lifestyle and life-cycle. Thanks to these public diffusion technolo- 
gies,commodity-music became pervasive in this semi-audible form during the 
later twentieth centuryi it was hard to find urban public spaces anywhere in 
the world without it. 

However the category of the semi-audible had already emerged earlier in 
the century, in film music. Coming into being at around the same time as 
Sound recording but developing separately as a technology until the 192os， 
film helped to transfigure the awareness of sound in public space. The devel- 
opment of "talkies” from the late 192os led to increasing Opportunities for 
coOmposers, Who responded by transposing aspects of folk, popular, and clas- 
Sical musical traditions in a way foreign to the concert hall. Film in India, for 
instance, quickly developed a collagistic hybrid soundtrack whose composers 
and performers had to be adept in Western and Eastern performance styles. 
However, comparatively few noticed these tendencies or made much ofthem: 
music was judged as more or less appropriate to the films” dramatic and emo- 
tional structures, and seldom studied in its own right. Music here was indeed 
Semi-audible: experienced rather than actively listened to. 

WhenlisteningWwasencouraged,however, the changing presence ofmusic in 
public spaces contributed to the changing of genre boundaries. The spaces 
devoted to _ certain types of music had economic，political，and cultural 


12 See Joseph Lanza, Flevator Maxsic, London, 1995, for an eloquent defence of the genre. 
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consequences. At the Cotton Club in late-192os Harlem, the Duke Ellington 
Orchestra, a black band playing ata whites-only club in ablack residential area 
of New York, helped to create jazz? as an exotic consumer category Which was 
sold on to an increasinglyAmericaphile Europe.Again,in the 196os theVienna 
Staatsoper guarded the culture ofan international, conspicuously consuming， 
middle class -and helped the Decca label to record much of the standard oper- 
atic repertoire for sale. Meanwhile the outdoor festival, notably events such as 
thefirstVoodstock(1968),helped to create "roclkes asacategoryalmostseparate 
frompop,inwhich saleswerebasedonalbumsratherthanthelessprofitablesin- 
gles. Duringthelate 198os,outdoor'ravesproducedanewquasirindependent 
popular musical form, in which the listener was addressed principally through 
the production of pseudo-mnemonic recordings, mixed by DJs as ifthey were 
performing live, in order to function domestically as a memory of and substi- 
tute for, the experience of raving.23 

Publicspace,especiallywhen permeated bythesemi-audiblesonicsofmuzak， 
denies the singularity or agreed mutuajlity associated with “the listener, who 
must first choose the listened object. But alongside the flourishing of muzak，, 
developers of the technologies which diffuse music addressed this problem 
With astonishing success, Providing a series of increasingly effective portable 
musical sources to enable "the listenem to function, and to preserve "Pis” lis- 
tening autonomy, even in the most crowded, impersonal public space. Small 
portable reel-to-reel tape recorders appeared in the 19gos,and transistor tech- 
nology enabled the construction of the first pocket-sized radio, marketed by 
Sonyin1957.!4Inthe1l97osthecompactcassette Walkman,andinthe 199os its 
digital derivatives, "personabP CD and minidisc players (each, again, pioneered 
by Sony), provided small, relatively cheap, portable, and - thanks to their use 
of headphones rather than loudspeakers - intensely personal sonic environ- 
ments.:7 Adorned by a Walkman the listener could listen to one world while 
observing another - for example the sounds of a rapper from South Central 
Los Angeles on asunny beach in Goa. Through such experiences the listeners 
identity could be reinforced in most circumstances, and the manufacturers of 
Playback equipment and magnetic media had increased personal choice while 
facilitating the withdrawal ofpeople physically 'in public into their own, PTi- 
vate, listening worlds.16 

13 Clubs such as Cream (in LiverpooD),， Renaissance (originally from Mansfield，UK), and London?s 
Ministry ofSound havelaunched CD series; the latteralso sellsa wide range offashion and otherassociated 
merchandising. 

14 Nathan, So p. 35. 

15 See Paul Du Gay, Stuart Hall, et al.，Doilg CUttUL Stxdies: THJe 9to7y of the 5010) TYZUM01 London， 
1997; Michael Bull, Soz0t4249 Ozxt 太 e Cib): Peysota1 Steyeos 01N1d 雪 e MLIEeN1ENtoFEVemDGaJT 碟 ,Oxford, >ooo. 


16 It is worth noting that the great Symbolic personal technology of the 198os, the mobile telephone， 
Precisely reversed this tendency, turning the speakers domestic life into public property- 
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Hi-fiand the culture of'authenticity” 


The Walkman was deliberately marketed asatool for the diffusion of popular 
music; nevertheless the cumulative development of successive recording for- 
mats in the second half ofthe century - including the long-playing vinyl disc， 
the compact cassette and the audio CD - replicated the impact of broadcast- 
ing, confirming the hegemony ofthe Austro-German symphonic tradition by 
enabling the listener to hear long stretches of music without interruption， 
and so enabling domestic record consumption to mimic the radio broadcast 
as much as the ritual concentration of the concert hall. The hegemony of con- 
Cert performance (and in particular the concert tradition of VWVestern classical 
music), as reinforced by broadcasting, helped to determine even the formatof 
audio software: at the insistence of the then chairman of Sony, Norio Ohga 
(himselfa conductor of Western classical musicl, the time available for music 
reproductiononaCD,co-developedbyPhilipsand Sony,was setatamaximum 
Seventy-four minutesin length-alimitchosen purelyinordertoaccommodate 
acomplete performance of Beethoven?s Ninth Symphony.17 

Equally important to the technological development of playback equip- 
ment has been the underlying notion of discrete performance, in which the 
tape or disc and what it contains are seen as，precisely, Media, transmitting 
a performance which has taken place elsewhere in real time, rather than as 
products in their own right. The developing recording and broadcast tech- 
nologies were characterized，through successive waves of improvement in 
frequency response, as increasingly 'faithful to performance, and many musi- 
cians responded to this perceived fidelity:l18 in the mid-195gos, forinstance, the 
American big band leader Stan Kenton re-recorded much of his work from 
the 194os (including such titles as Artistry in Rhythm>), because he wanted to 
link his music to the new developments in sound recording and reproduction 
technologywhich werelabeled hi-f2- in otherwords,ashaving higherfidelity 
in both frequency and dynamics to the original performance. No sooner had 
the album Kexztoz 1 末 - 有 hit the streets,however -and gone to the top ofthe 
album charts - than early experiments in Stereo recording were making mono 
hi-fi technologically obsolete, and Kenton recorded much of his 194os worF 
yetagain for the new medium, often using smaller groups of instrumentalists 
to take advantage ofthe subtleties of detail which stereo could offer.??9 


17 Nathan, Sozy, pp. 130-4o. 

18 Chanan, Rejeated TURes; see also Pekka Gronowand Ilpio Saunio (tr. Christopher Moseley), 47z 7zte 广 
MioOU01 Bisto7y OFtpe Recoxrdixg Padzst London, 1998. 

19 StaNzKezto 太刀 -天 (Capitol, 1956) was rereleased on CD under the sametitle by Capitol (1992), with 
Some alternative takes and later-195os examples in Stereo. 
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Herbert von Karajan's four complete recordings of the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, likewise, relate to the introduction of new recording technologies. 
The first cycle, recorded in the early 195os with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
in London for EMI， was made just as the twelve-inch vinyl LP was replac- 
ing the 78 rpm disc as the common recording format, The early 196os 
Deutsche Grammophon issues, played by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
celebrated that company”s embracing of stereophonic recording.A mid-197os 
Berlin Philharmonic set was recorded in the acoustic of the orchestra"s Berlin 
Philharmonie concert hall, using Deutsche Grammophon?s recording studio 
Specially constructed in the building, and utilizing multitrack recording tech- 
niques imported from rock music. The final set under Karajan?s baton, made 
in the early 198os,again with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra for Deutsche 
Grammophon, used the new digital recording technologies and was the first 
complete Beethoven set to appear on CD.” Fidelity was, it was claimed， 
increased by each of these recordings: as With Kenton?s choice to re-record 
in hi-fi,itwas the aim ofKarajan and his recordingengineers each time both to 
make the musicsound more like itself; and to be associated with technological 
modernization. 

Prominent in this tendency to “fidelity” was the emergence of a musical 
archaeology. In one sense the preservation of material from the pasthad always 
been part of the development of music technology, and the early twentieth 
Century Saw the preservative recording of a vastamount of material ffrom folk 
traditions all over the world. Some ofthis recording was by composers suUch as 
Vaughan Williams and Bartok, who wanted nevw Sources for their own music. 
However, at least since the popularity of Felix Mendelssohn”s Bach perfor- 
mances in the 184os, the classical repertoire had built a more passive sense of 
its own past, As, especially in the United States, the broadcast repertoire froze 
into a celebration ofthe music ofthe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,and 
as the more adventurous twentieth-century coOmposers developed styles to 
which audiences were hostile (and which were therefore unprofitable), broad- 
casting and recording companies” search for new repertoire looked to the fur- 
ther past. Doubtlessinfluenced bythefolkrevivals insistence on performances 
as close as possibleto theimagined original, Deutsche Grammophon?s'“Archiv” 
Project (and others, from the 195os onwards) assembled a library of perfor- 
mances of music Written before the mid-eighteenth century: here the idea of 
high fidelity” was extended beyond hi-fizs purely technical relationship to the 
Sound source,reflecting scholarly notions ofhowthe musichad sounded in its 


20 Nathan, So70), p. 14o; Blake, THe ZaNd Titpoxt Mosic, pp. 18-19. 
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original moment of performance.2: Such performances of'early music” using 
lower pitch, folk-related vocal techniques, violins with gut strings, valveless 
horns, keyless flutes,and so on were christened by their adherents "authentic”， 
andlabellingthemassuch createdanichesales categoryas wellasaperformance 
practice. This "authenticity” was Subsequently extended: as the excitement of 
the early-music movement waned, the attention of many of its practitioners 
moved through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and even into the 
early twentieth. By the 198os "authentic” performances of work by Beethoven 
werecommonplace,andofElgarfrequent(theNewQueen?s Hall orchestra was 
establishedspecificallyto performearly-twentieth-centurymusicin'authentic? 
Period style). 

Meanwhile, however，such scholarly concerns were being challenged by 
the increasing Orientation of Western governments away from the subsidized 
pseudo-nationalization oftaste,and towards thealleged advantages of the free 
market. This led among other things to the end of broadcasting monopolies 
in much of Europe, and the appearance of new radio and television channels 
interested in ratingsratherthan theupholding ofcanonsofpublictaste.Genres 
Which could be identified with demographic and purchasing categories were 
enthusiastically promoted, especially in radio, and stations dedicated to jazZ， 
album rock, and classical music became commonplace (as they had been in 
the United States for most of the century). In Britain，Classic FM started to 
broadcast in 1992, and found an audience big enough to please its advertisers 
by reversing the careful work of Reithian broadcasters: it played not complete 
Works but excerpts from narrative-tonal compositions, including orchestral 
film music. At exactly the same time that pop was turning away from the 
album and towards the concept-packaging of collections of tracks, ClassicFM 
Promoted compilations such as Classics jjo1l 妇 e 4ds and Cassics py7 Zovexs, al 
under the soothing general soubriquet of 'the worlds most beautiful music”. 
Classical charts appeared. Classical music had become pop. 妈 

Pophadalwaysbeen made with radio in mind: singleswereusually marketed 
in 'radio edit form, mixed so as to sound acceptable on the small loudspeakers 
built into cheap radio sets. In other words, pop was made for the radio ratheTr 
than the other way round: there is no sense of 'fidelity” to anything other 
than the ideal of maximizing broadcasting time and therefore increasing Sales 
figures. As a side effect of this commercial strategy, pop singles also sounded 


21 Much of the scholarly debate - and some idea of the importance of the study of past performance 
Practice to academia as well as to performance Practice - can be disinterred from Nicholas Kenyon (ed.)， 
4U 太 eticzb OUd BEazty WaSic: 4 ytzosiz011 Oxford, 1988. 

22 Classic FM was not alone in this tendency. A range of strategies were employed to make classi- 
cal performers such as violinist Nigel Kennedy more like pop stars; see Blake，7Ne ZaNL TItoxt WMSic， 


PPp. 68-9. 
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good when played on small,low-powered domestic playback equipmentofthe 
Sortto befound in teenagers” bedrooms, such as the Dansette record player OFr 
Small radio-cassette Units. By contrast rock, which ostentatiously claimed to 
disregard such commercial imperatives, used studio technologies such as mul- 
titrack recording and artificial reverberationand delay,which madethe'album” 
into asonic artefact distinct from the potentialities oflive performance. From 
the mid-196os, multitrack tape could be assembled from fragmentary perfor- 
mances(abandneednotplaysimultaneouslyinthestudio),andanyerrorscould 
be corrected in minute detail. The same mnultitracking and editing technology 
permeated the production of classical recordings, which both problematized 
the sense in which they could be understood as (authentic) reproductions of 
performances,and encouragedaudiences toexpectthesamenote-for-note per- 
fection in live performanceas on disc. Butforrockand pop therewas simplyno 
longer any archetypal perfect realization beyond the final master tape, mixed 
down to twor-track stereo from the multitrack, ffrom which the album was cut: 
nothing to which the term "hi-fi could express faithfulness, exceptthe sounds 
ofthealbum -the commodity - itself. 

However during the 199os even this comparative point of stability began to 
collapse. The potential for remixing which had always been inherent in music 
based on multitrack recording (whether the multitracks were on tape or com- 
puter hard disk) threatened in its turn the conceptual stability of the "album>， 
Whose charts were dominated increasingly by compilations and remixes. This 
was in part due to the increasing influence in popular music of forms like dub 
(which originated in Jamaica in the 196os), techno (from 198os Detroib, and 
drum >n> bass (originating in 199os London), each of which uses studio tech- 
niques without any necessary reliance on the vagaries of human performance 
beyond samples originated by performers.23 Nonetheless, while dance genres， 
dominated by producers and DJs, constantly evolve into subgenres, they are 
Stillaccompanied bytaxonomies whoselanguageimplies certaintyandauthen- 
ticity, even when this is perforce reduced to an insistence on certain tempi or 
theuse ofvarious brands ofanalogue synthesizer.?4 In all these musics there is 
little sense of'thealbum” or 'the single" as afinished product; instead all music 
Seems malleably subject to further sampling, remixing, or other manipulation 
to realize yet more, different, music. Both "authenticity” and “authorship” are 
atissue here in a discourse that sees such boundaries as at best contingent, and 


23 Neither drum ”mn” bass nor other forms of dance mnusic, as Sound-worlds or ensembles of tech- 
niques, deny the possibilities of live performance. 1998 Mercury Prize winners Roni Size and Reprazent 
mixed live performance and sequenced data, as did French techno act Rin0ce6r6ose, among many other 
examples. 

24 See Alexei Monroe, “Thinking about Mutation: Genres in 199os Electronica",in Andrew Blake (ed.)， 
ZPilg TH7oUIA Pob, London, 1999, PP. 146-58. 
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Which therefore threatens the stability of the commodity category of music 
imprinted onto discs or any other permanent medium. 

Theestablishing ofsuch taxonomiesand genreboundaries,while important 
to the ideological category of 'the listener, has always been vital to the music 
industry,and vital in particularto some ideas ofwhat'hi-fP exists to reproduce. 
B&EWLoudspeakers,a British company started in 1967 by two classical-music 
enthusiasts, developed their products with the intention of providing acousti- 
callytransparent renderings oflive musicians capabilities. Atsales demonstra- 
tions,alive musician - sayya cellist- would perform, atsome pointa recording 
made by the same musician would replace her after a notated rest and those 
Present were challenged to tell when the live performance stopped and the 
Speakers took over. B & Wzs focus on this notion of authentic high fidelity 
meantthat their products were taken seriously by music producers and sound 
engineers: many classical recordings carry the imprimatur 'monitored using 
B&cW speakers?.25 

A comparison with the recordings used to demonstrate equipment made 
by Arcam, another British company formed by a small group of enthusiasts 
Some ten years later, Signals an important Shift in tastes and expectations. 
Rather than demonstrating that a live cello will sound like a recording and 
Vice versa, Arcam provided for their consumers lists ofcommercial recordings 
which they claimed would best demonstrate the capabilities of their equip- 
ment.Coincidentally,allthe musiccited in theirpromotional materialisAnglo- 
American mainstream popular,jazz, Or classical (examples include pop/rockby 
George Michael, Crowded House, REM, Sheryl Crow, Madonnai jazz from 
Pat Metheny and Sonny Rollins; and the Academy of St Martin in the Fields， 
conducted by Sir Neville Marriner, playing Vivaldi).26 What seems important 
here is the accurate transmission not of nuanced ezjo7jtiatce but of nuanced 
SO11C zjD74toN to the listener, a form of 'authenticity” which now fetishizes 
the disc and the amplification equipment rather than the performance. This 
attitude owes Something to the notion of hi-fi, but nothing to any sense of 
genre hierarchy -indeed hierarchies ofmusical value are produced here notby 
genre, butthrough the ability ofequipment to generate accurate transmission 
of what is recorded (e.g. clear deep bass notes or Unsibilant vocals). Clearly， 
among the important facets ofArcam?s marketing Strategy is to present to the 
consumeranuncontroversial, easily accessible listoftestrecordings,signalling 
thattheir products - however technologically advanced - are not designed for 


25 E.g. Mahler Symphony no. 7, performed bythe City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Simon Rattle (EMI Classics, 1992); See the website http://www.bandwspeakers.co.UK 

26 See any issue of Arcam?s quarterly publication 47cam Pile; the company?s website is http:// 
Www.arcam.co.Uk 
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the reproduction of an elite musical tradition, but will improve the sound of 
any (middlebrovw) music.27 


Patterns of discrimination: genres, ljabels, niches 


Early-twentieth-century recording wasall in effectmiddlebrow, dominated by 
Star performers ofthe light-classical and opera repertoire such as Dame Nellie 
Melba and Enrico Caruso, who in 19o4 became the first recording artist to 
sell a million copies.28 Apart from Italian opera arias, the classical repertoire 
was at thattime difficult to record: alongside problems of balance for orches- 
tral works (partly solved from the 192os by the use of electric microphones 
and multichannel mixing) were those of length, the maximum playing time 
on one Side of a twelve-inch 78 rpm record being six minutes - too little for 
most Sonata-form movements even without the repeated exposition. Where 
jazz musicians responded by fitting their arrangements and improvised per- 
formancestothetimeavailable(andthe'side",laterthe'tracle,becamecommon 
parlance for an individual piece of music), classical music remained a problem 
for recording until the 195os. Heroic efforts to record the classical repertoire 
onto multiple sets of 78 rpm records, often using subscription clubs to fund 
individual recording sessions (organized by innovative record producers such 
asVWalter Legge?29), gave way to mass-production orthodoxyas theearly-195os 
Success of the vinyl disc revolving at 33 妨 rpm meant that most symphonic 
movements (and many complete works) could be presented on one side of a 
disc; the advent of stereo, and its take-up for commercial recordings in the 
late 195os, then increased the level of detail possible. This helped to ensure 
the Success of British label Decca?s opera series, headlined by the first com- 
plete studio recording, in stereo, of Wagners Rig cycle (Das RHeizgyold, the 
first ofthese recordings, was released in 1957).32 The early impact of stereo - 
in particular the detail which was available through sonic placement - also 
aided in the popularization of long symphonies with large orchestral forces 
by the likes of Bruckner， Mahler, and Shostakovich. This in turn, thanks to 
the continuing high status of classical music, led to the late-196os rock "con- 
ceptalbum? and to the subsequently derided subgenres of rock opera, such as 


27 Arcam are sponsors ofthe Cajobjjpoze FiOt AMzsi Good CD Cuide (3rd edn),ed. Mark Walker, Harrow， 
1998. My thanks to Gemma Bryden for this reference. 

28 Chanan, Rebeated THURes, 14. However, note there is no entry for Caruso in either Peter Gammond， 
THe OxX1o7d Comba1liot 如 Pojxllay WMSic, Oxford, 1991, or Donald Clarke (ed.), THe PexzgUt ENcyclobaedia oF 
Pobjpxlay Mzsic, London, 1989; for some Anglo-Americans, it seems, the conflation of opera with popular 
music is still too difficult. 

29 Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; ON QU0 O 太 the Record 4 Memtoiy or TYzlterZegge,London, 1982, pp. 57-6o0. 

30 The producers account of this recording project is John Culshaw, Rizg Resozzdi49, London, 1975. 
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The Whoss 70zzNt, and "progressive rock' (for instance Yes?s THULes jjojt 70j0- 
JI1UbJiC OCe011S).31 

Occasionally, new typographies and taxonomies have been simply invented 
by a music business in search of new marketing Strategies.“VWorld music was 
a late 198os sales category invented for local pop musics (not ethnomusicol- 
ogy or local high-culture musics); however, since the success at this time of 
acts Such as the Bhundu Boys and Ofra Haza, world-music charts have tended 
to be“crossover (with Western input into production，composition and/or 
performance) rather than genuinely local.32 More usually, however, musical 
taxonomies have been produced through forms of organized mediation such 
as academic criticism, journalism, and fan cultures. Until late in the twentieth 
century,academic musicology concentrated on the Western classical tradition， 
inventing “ethnomusicology” as a sideline, and leaving the detailed classifica- 
tion of popular musics to journalists and fans who eagerly filled the gap with 
an abundance of critical and adulatory writing. This adulation fiercely policed 
boundaries within and among the genres: a discourse of value, ranged around 
the binary “commercial-popular versus "authentic-popular, attempted to pre- 
Serve the status of the informed listener as againstthe mass consumer.33 Chart 
Pop was routinely denigrated in music journalism aimed at adults, while the 
blues, jazz, album rock, Punk rock, hiphop, reggae and ragga, and electronic 
dance music which does not Privilege vocals, were allotted positive value by 
different (though overlapping) groups of adherents. And this informed dis- 
crimination enjoyed a symbiotic relationship with the concerns of the music 
business. Since the 19gos, popular music has fragmented into a wide variety 
ofgenres and subgenres,and the post-Fordist capitalism of the musicbusiness 
has addressed the tastes ofavariety ofinformed and discriminating consumers 
as niche markets. The global "pop charte' ofthe 194os, which included jazz and 
dance music as well as formulaic pop songs, has also fragmented: both in the 
United States and worldwide there are now not only pop charts, represent- 
ing singles and albums, butalso charts for dance, blues and soul, country, and 
classical musics. 

Charts are of course no more and no less than sales registers, a crucial part 
ofthe music businessyxs ability to invest for the future,and as much a means of 
COnstructingasofreflecting demand.Likeacademicandjournalistic critics,the 

31 A conspectus ofthe aesthetic, ethical, and economic pressures in play atthis moment can be gleaned 
他 om Blake, THpe Zazd TitoxtWMzsic, pp. 125-76; Brian Martin, Ziste28 如 e Fataye: THe T7Me OFProgyessiye 
RocR, Chicago, 1998; Paul Stump, THe MsicS 4U tat Mattexs: 4 页 stomy of Progyessiye RocR London, 1997; 
Edward Macan, RocRiG 切 e CUassics: EUGUSA Pragyessiye RocR ONd4 太 e CoztteICxlttye, New York, 1997; Sheila 
Whiteley, Tie Sbace Betmeel e Notes: RocR Nd 太 e CoxltercWibte ,London, 1992. 

32 Timothy Taylor, Clobul Pobp: TYoid Mazsic, TYod Marpet, London, 1997, PP. 2-3, p. 11. 


33 A useful discussion of authenticity, in relation to an avowedly commodified music scene, is Sarah 
Thornton, CUxb CUbte5: MMSic, Media ad SOcULttULCabitab Cambridge, 1995. 
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charts work within an assumed Anglo-American hegemony in which, despite 
the success of the Beatles and other British acts, the dominant partner was 
Americanformostofthe century,andAmerican forms suchas bluesand its rock 
”n2? roll derivatives became quasi-universal. This is partly, doubtless, thanks to 
the aesthetic attractions ofthese forms,but perhaps more importantly because 
of the twentieth-century Success ofAmerican-led communications industries. 
By the end ofthe century, however, American hegemony was partly illusory. 
The organisations making and marketing recordings were no longer Simply 
reducible to companies based in nation States;i most of the music business 
Was owned by concerns whose holdings were as European and/or Japanese 
as they were American. Nonetheless the illusion had force because most of 
the bestselling acts，globally，were indeed American. At the BRIT (British 
Record Industry Trusb avwards ceremony in 1993, all categories were won by 
Americans - which produced the short-lived genre “Britpop? as a chauvinistic 
local response to this perceived hegemony. 

By the end of the century，such prize events，with televised avward cere- 
monies, had emerged as important arbiters of popular taste and future sales 
Success alike, and here too there is a significant symbolic shift away from 'the 
listener"andtowards'the consumer?as theimagined recipientofmusical infor- 
mation. Typically working with shortlists drawn from major-label recordings， 
these televised awards supplemented, and to an extent SUpplanted, the pat- 
terns of discrimination offered by journalism and fan culture. As with prizes 
for literature and art (such as the Booker or Turner prizes), music avwards such 
as the BRITs or the Mercury Prize in Britain, or the Victoires de la Musique 
in France, replaced print magazines such as the British Nemw WMSicaL Exjyess 
(NMP),orthe French Zes Tt7ocRzbpibLes, as taste-formers.Through this strategy 
the global music-diffusion industry celebrated its achievement by awarding 
Prizes to the already-successful, and then selling the winners: products to an 
even wider public. Effective as they became in targeting mass as well as niche 
markets, however, the pace and direction of technological change helped to 
ensure that the major labels did not maintain total monopoly in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange of music. 

Small,independentlabelshave comeand gone throughoutthe century, servV- 
ing niche markets too small, local, or otherwise specialized for the major-label 
companies. In the UK a crop of small labels sprang UP whenever there Was 
musical innovation (often shadowed by ilegal "pirate” radio stations，eager 
to broadcast what cannot be found on mainstream radio). In the late 196os 
labels such as Chrysalisand Charisma mixedbusiness with pleasure,serving the 
middle-classbohemianism oftherockunderground;themajorlabelscountered 
by setting up independent-looking labels such as Harvest (EMD) and Vertigo 
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(Philips/Polygram).Atleastone independent Virgin,had becomeamajorlabel 
in its own right within a decade of its 1971 launch (its first release was Mike 
Oldfield's quirky but best-selling 7zxpxiay Be/). The same process occurred 
during the mid-197os heights of punk rock, and thereafter many labels set ouUt 
to keep so small they could not be mistaken for majors: the British 199os Punk 
rock label Slamptl, for instance, was set Up in Newcastle to serve the interests 
of the listener, providing music by bands with a certain following, with no 
thoughtfor profit; having fulfilled its own brief, it went out ofbusiness at the 
end ofthe decade. 

In the field ofclassical musica number ofsmall ljabels served a similar func- 
tion: examples include Kairos, NMC,and Metier. Even in the lastfifteen years 
of the century, however, it was possible for record companies to grow and 
develop: the Naxos label, for example, grevw from a small label into a consid- 
erable company, thanks to changing structures of demand and technological 
development. The 198os saw a boom in demand for classical music, marketed 
asaluxury item for conspicuous consumption in the era of MargaretIThatcher 
and Ronald Reagani this was facilitated by record labels recycling of their 
existing catalogues onto CD. The record companies” massive investment in 
CD production facilities meantthatby1986available capacityhad lowered the 
unit production price of a CD so far that compilation CDs became common- 
Place as giveaways with music magaZzines; general knowledge ofthis low unit 
coOst led to consumer complaint over CD Prices, which were routinely fifteen 
Per cent more than the vinyl or cassette equivalent. Complaint was especially 
Strong in relatively poor South-EastAsia, where CDs were Priced the same as 
in the United States,and where in 1986 Naxos ljaunched a range ofnevw digital 
recordings of mainstream classical repertoire recordings at one third of the 
majorlabels prices; the label was launched in the United States and Europe in 
the following year. Naxos used comparatively cheap EastEuropean or South- 
EastAsian artistsand recording facilities; and becausetheypaid fees ratherthan 
performance royalties to the artists,the company wasabletooffertheresultfor 
lessthan halfthe price charged by majorlabels forthe same material performed 
byartists on theWestern Europe/USA concertcircuit.The majorlabels,caught 
by punitive royalty agreements， competed not by offering nevw cheap digital 
recordings of their own, but by recycling old products at marginally lower 
Prices. The deaths of star conductors Karajan, Leonard Bernstein, and Georg 
Soltiincreased thistendencyto recycle,and diminished major-label investment 
in new artists. 

Instead of repeating mainstream repertoire with new performances, Naxos 
diversified into more obscure twentieth-century compositions (Such as sym- 
phonies by Arnold Bax, and operas by Hans Pfitznem; avant-garde “classics”， 
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Such as John Cagexs music for prepared pianoi the rerelease of archival mate- 
rial (including a series of Toscanini performances originally broadcast in the 
194os); and subsidiary labels offering jazz,newage,and world music, together 
with audiobooks” ofclassic fiction, read to the accompanimentof music from 
thecompany?”sbacklist.Thelabelthen moved into thepresent'firstly recording 
musicby living composers with strong local followings,such as the ScotJames 
MacMillan and the Finn Einojuhani Rautavaarai early in 2000 Naxos actually 
commissioned ten new String quartets from Peter Maxwell Davies, all to be 
released at the Same Price as their renditions of Beethoven or Elgar. So this 
independent mainstream-repertoire ljabel began to operate simultaneouslyasa 
multi-niche ljabel, in thesamevwayas the much bigger Decca, with star classical 
conductors (Soltb), star contemporary composers (Harrison Birtwistle), and 
Star rock acts (The Rolling Stones) had done in the 196os. The operation ofthe 
free market in this instance,encouraged diversity and innovation. 

TheECMlabel providesasimilar story. Underthe control ofManfred Eicher， 
trainedas both ajazzand classical musician,who foundedthe companyin 1969 
and produced the majority of its recordings, ECM developed a distinctive jazz 
"housestyle',arelaxedmodernism,experimentalwithoutthepuritanical denial 
of narrative Structure shared by most free improvisersi it subsequently began 
to offer new composed music, and to act as distributor for small jazz and 
new-music ljabels from Norway and the United States. ECM has throughout 
its history been a hi-fi label, offering faithful transcriptions of real-time Per- 
formances, with high recording values achieved through venue choice (ofier- 
ing genre-sensitive natural reverberation) and high-quality performance often 
recorded direct to Stereo, ratherthan the bland precision ofmultitrack record- 
ing. Cross-subsidy within the label - for example from OHiczx134 in which 
Saxophonist Jan Garbarek improvised over medieval vocal music performed by 
the HilliardEnsempble,andwhich wassoldatpremiumPprice despite itssuccess- 
enabled the recording of work by cult composers such as the Georgian Giya 
Kancheli. 

The many late-twentieth-century dance-musiclabels which flourished after 
the'acidhousemomentof1987-8seemedparticularlywell placedto gobeyond 
the replication of existing cultural relations. Indeed the bewildering pace of 
generic fragmentation, qualified only by the temporary resolution of genres 
through compilations and the shifting reputations of DJs, imply that all this 
is simultaneously niche-market music targeted atan already-knowing listener， 
and product released as a quantum leap into an Unknowable and uncontrol- 
lable market, one of whose imponderables is the shifting nature of musical 


34 Jan Garbarek and the Hilliard Ensemble, O 太 cizomz (ECM, 1993). 
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Subjectivityitself. Labelssuch astheGerman MillePlateaux(namedafterawork 
by French post-Freudian theorists Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari), and the 
British Ninja Tune, each have a stable of artists, remixers, and producers who 
conform very roughlyto alabel sound, butwho arealways pushing music into 
different directions. Mille Plateaux*s products incorporate a Deleuzian dance 
aesthetic which denies the focused subjectivity of 'the listener; in the case of 
Ninja Tune, music as such is subordinate to an imagined, and partly realized, 
multimedia futurism which deliberately acknowledges both the importance 
of the visual in contemporary music, and the importance of the participant 
observer(ratherthantheseated,concentrating,butotherwisepassive 'listener) 
in the making ofthe musical/audio-visual event.35 

Not all genres attempt to embody such trajectories, however; much small- 
label recording is dedicated to the preservation of genres often considered 
obsolete. Punk and its successors did not need long recording time in expen- 
Sive Studios,，oOr massive financial support for tours. It survived as a genre， 
and continued to reproduce itself despite major-label indifference as young 
acts offered themselves to genre-specific labels such as Epitaph or Fat WTreck 
Chords in the United States, or Ars Mundi in Poland, which survived partly 
through a set ofnon-commercial practices in which musicians and label own- 
ers alike accept that in pursuit of their musical ideals they are unlikely to 
make a fortune. Much folk and jazz, like punk, is often organized at a Semi- 
Professional level, in which practitioners and enthusiasts alike cross-subsidize 
their enthusiasm. This includes recording and distribution of music through 
"bedroom businesses such as the British label, Matchless Recordings, which 
maintains a catalogue of free improvisations by established performers in the 
genre, recorded straight to stereo from public performance, from a cottage in 
avillage in Essex.36 


Glocalization: selling the world music 


Generic survival, revival, and innovation remain more likely in the smaller 
labels than with global players, and among small-label sites on the Internet 
as Well as in shopsi indeed, according to Epitaph Records the very survival of 
American punk rock is due to the global market which the World Wide Web 
has created. So, in a form discarded by the major labels and mass media, Punk 
rock survived in a market which was fragmented and discontinuous but also 
global, as it is with recordings of locally and ethnically specific musics which 


35 The Coldcut video Zet zs Play (Zen, 1997) contains documentary material exploring this vision; the 
CD et Us Rejlay (Zen, 1998) includes a CD-ROM track which tries to demonstrate it. 
36 Matchless Recordings, 2 Shetlock's Cottages, Matching Tye, near Harlow, Essex, CM17 oOQR, UK. 
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originate from outside the VWest. These sell to known audiences, including 
in major multicultural Western cities，but as often serve local populations 
through intermediate technology. Cheap to buy and to copy to and from, the 
COmpact cassette Was developed by Phillips in the 196osasamodestalternative 
to the reel-to-reel recording tape developed in the 194os, which was used by 
the recording industry and favoured by the hi-fi enthusiast. Indeed, the for- 
mats indifferent sonic capability meantthat few specialisthi-ft manufacturers 
attempted to make cassette playbacky/recording machines (one Japanese firm， 
Nakamichi, filled that gap in the marketto thevirtual exclusion ofothers). But 
the cassette?s cheapness as a medium - with equally cheap playback machines 
readily available - simultaneously helped the exposure ofthe rest ofthe world 
toAnglo-American pop,and enabled small recording and manufacturing oper- 
ations, recording local music, to challenge the majors hegemony. 

The compact cassette did not, however, necessarily benefitlocal markets. By 
theend ofthe 197osEMIand Deccahad withdrawn from Ghanathanks tolocal 
CasSsette cultures,which were copyingtapesillegallyforretail; consequently,by 
theend ofthe 198os,therewasnotechnologicallydevelopedrecordingindustry 
there.37 In India, on the other hand, low-cost cassette-based recording labels 
were unambiguously a success story. They flourished in the last quarter of the 
century, where Indiays biggest label, the local (ie. Indian-owned) HMV, saw 
its proportion of sales (mainly of film scores with songs in Hindi) 包 ]1] from 
8o per cent to less than 15 per cent during the 198os; while Polygram>s Music 
India sold about 8 per cent, most else was Small-scale, low-cost and served 
the tastes of local or regional genres and languages.38 The gradual growth of 
CD posed little threat of a comeback either by Polygram or Bollywood, as by 
the later 199os CD players, writers, and media were almost as low in Price as 
cassettes.Butnotquite-and in Eastern Europeas wellas in the “Third World >， 
the compact cassette remained an important mode of diffusion at the end of 
the century. 

The survival of local music industries has as often been due to governmen- 
tal strategy as to the operations of market forces. A range of political strate- 
gies ofiered local music protection. In most of the communist world， clas- 
Sical and folk musics were propagated ofificially, through broadcasts on State 
radio,and recordingsbystate-sanctioned ensemblessoldthroughlabels such as 
Electrecord (Romania)and Melodiya (Russia).39 Jazzand rock music, generally 
dismissed as bourgeois decadence byofficial propaganda,often hada genuinely 

37 Peter Manuel, Cassette CUWttye: Pobzxiay WMSiC QU Tecptology 训 Nort 太 Jadia, Chicago, 1993,p. 30. 

from Communist-era Romania”s Electrecord label, each released in 1977, indicate the 


range of official musical discourses. One album presents George Enescu?s Rabjsodia Rod nos. 1 and 2， 
op. 11, alongside his Poemza Romboti op. 1, played by the Symphony Orchestra of Romanian Radio under 
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SUbversive existence; theleader ofthe Czech "velvetrevolution of 1989,Vaclav 
Havel, stressedtheimportance ofthe Czech rock underground led byacts such 
as 了 Plastic People,andtheirVestern modelssuchastheVelvetUnderground,to 
the eventual defeat of Communism.4" And while Anglo-American music only 
became a commodity in Eastern Europe after 1989, in much of the Western 
World music was protected as commodity as well as archaeology. Public policy 
in Britain 人 fom the 193os to the 6os fostered local popular-musical cultures 
which wereAmericanized in style but British in personnel; as well as the trade- 
union control of the number of performances by visiting Americans, a Series 
of'needle time” agreements controlled the amount oftime broadcasters could 
give to recordings, thus maintaining the employment of local musicians. It is 
hard to imagine the emergence of The Beatles without this protection. Simi- 
larly,in both Australia and Canada, local 'contact rules: restricting theamount 
of overseas content in radio broadcasting helped to preserve and foster local 
talent; in Canada?s case, while French-language stations (mimicking those of 
France itself were clearly trying to preserve Francophone Canada as acultural 
Space, the English-language stations were as clearly attempting to foster the 
development of local musicians. Similar strategies (though with fewer stric- 
turesaboutlanguage) havebeen adopted in Sweden, which has in consequence 
arguably punched above its weight in world popular music since the 197os 
triumphs ofAbba. 

Such regulations, whatever their effects on the market did not mean the 
Preservation in aspic of local performing styles. Scandinavian death metal， 
Romanian progressive rock，Polish punk rock, and French rap were each 
derivedfromAnglo-American forms,butwere developedwithlocal distinctive- 
ness to address and sell within local markets. Globalization spoke with many 
languages and many more accents. And yetit remained globalization: leading 
Polish ensemble Brathanki (whose musicencompassesa wide range ofpopand 
folkattributes)weresignedtotheColumpbialabel -owned by Sony,whoselate- 
century company philosophy is indeed encapsulated by the key phrase “global 
localization?,4: often abbreviated to “glocalization:. Despite the importance of 
music within local cultures (which can be serviced by recording), the market- 
ing of "world music even on dedicated and enthusiastic specialist ljabels such 


Iosif Contai the sleeve-notes earnestly document Enescus place at the head of the “Romanian School 
(ST-ECE o817). Another presents Dumitru Farcas, with small ensemble, playing Transylvanian folk music 
for the clarinet-like taragoti here, the sleeve quotes at length from approving reviews of Farcas”s playing 
in German, Swiss, and French newspapers (ST-EPE o1334). 

4o SeeLou Reed,'Interview with Vaclav Havel,in HanifKureishi and Jon Savage (eds.), THpe Fazbger BooR 
of pobp, London, 1995, pp. 696-7oo9. 

41 http://www.sony-europe.com 
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as Globestyle, promulgated a westernized sense of what music was, divorcing 
Sound from context in exactly the way radio broadcasting and recording had 
donetoVWestern opera,religious,ordance music: thisis musicfor'thelistener>. 
Similarly, through aspects ofthe folk-roots movement, and of festivals such as 
WOMAD (World of Music and Dance), the westernization of "world music 
can be traced to collaborative, hybrid projects such as Afro-Celt Sound Sys- 
tem,4 removing sonic information from its local-cultural context and placing 
it within that of product innovation for the listening consumer. 

“Multiculturalism'>, then, in the form of mutual exploration and discovery， 
has been important to the development of the musical commodity,，remov- 
ing music from its place of origin and placing it before an audience moved 
by an aestheticized, and occasionally political, interest in “the Other as the 
repository of an imagined authenticity lost to the industrialized and secular- 
ized West. This was the place of jazz in France and Scandinavia in the 1930s， 
or of Bulgarian choral music in late-198os Western Europe as the Cold War 
ended. However, such narrow aesthetic, political, ethnographic, or archaeo- 
logical tendencies became dissipated because by the end of the century world 
cities such as Paris, New York, and London were notunicultural, or indeed in 
any Obvious sense national,but home to shifting and diverse populations each 
of which had some tendency to hybridize (the binaries collapsed in the face of 
the unanswerable question: “other than what?. Thanks to broadcasting and 
recording, musics did not any longer belong solely to specific ethnic or politi- 
cal groups: by making music from everywhere available in much of the world， 
the twentieth century?s technologies put an end to such cultural secrets. The 
fuid boundaries among linguistic and political groups in large cities offered 
Space for developmentofnew formsand new markets,asforexamplethe 198os 
revivalin NewYorkofklezmer, an EastEuropean Jewish popularform touched 
by the other folk musics of East Europe - and in its turn touching the jazz of 
the African-American clarinettist Don Byron. 


Copyright from sheet music to samples: 
Whose music? 


While pop charts have since the 195gos oscillated between a search for novelty 
and the stability of performance formats such as the boy- or girl-group, rock 
has had to deal with its own history,and with an audience which has,like many 
of the acts themselves，grown older without giving Up the tastes formed in 


42 4jo-Cebt Sox1d 9y5teml (Real World, 1996). 
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theirteensand early twenties. Thelastquarterofthetwentieth century saw the 
emergence ofa consumercategoryknownasalbum rockoradult-oriented rock 
(together with radio stations dedicated to the broadcasting of older material， 
Such as Nostalgie FM in France). In this way the work of rock artists such 
as REM was placed into the lifetimes and jlife-cycles of their listeners,，thus 
aiding both the sales ofnew productand the recycling ofold.43 And this pop 
demographicindicates the increasing importance ofcatalogues as the Principal 
driver of music-business profits. Much ofthe music recorded since the advent 
of stereo has had at least three lives: a first one as new product, a second one 
as lower-priced catalogue item, and a third one when rereleased in different 
formats such as compact cassette, CD and minidisc. Even more impressive 
are the intangible earnings of music through broadcast royalties paid to the 
copyright holders (usually the publisher on behalf of the composer, and the 
record ljabel on behalfofthe performern). Because ofcopyright, back catalogues 
of commonly performed or broadcast music are in themselves valuable: the 
Beatles: Northern Songs has been auctioned several times, and is currently 
owned by Michael Jackson. 

A few successful artists, such as Madonna, Pink Floyd, David Bowie, and 
Frank Zappa, have exercised total copyright control over their own material. 
More Usually, however, the composer has promoted his or her rights in the 
marketplace through collective organizations; the French SACEM, founded in 
185o, was the first ofthese.44 Fees from performing and mechanical rights are 
typically collected on behalf of composers and publishers through a series of 
Worldwide agreements between organizations such as the PRS and MCPS in 
Britain, and ASCAP and BMI in North America. World Trade negotiations， 
increasingly important since the 1989 fall of Russian and European commu- 
nism, have grappled with the notions of intellectual property, moral rights， 
and copyrfright because of their general importance to a world structured by 
the industrial patenting of items such as medicines and GM foods as well as 
“creative” worki composers and record companies have continued to benefit. 
Despite the power of musicians unions in much ofthe West, performers have 
been much less well protected globally; for instance, they have no rights to 
royalties in the United States.45 

The other strand in the music business, however, offered a number of ways 
through which the individual music consumer could avoid the payment of 
rights for music: tape and disc recording,and Internet download. In the early 


43 These positions are developed in Blake, Zixzg TH7oIA Pob, 05s171. 

44 Dave Laing, Copyright and the International Music Industry”, in Simon Frith (ed.)，Mzxsic azd Co)- 
1 好 人防 Edinburgh, 1993, PP. 24-37; P. 24. 

45 Ibid., p. 29. 
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197os the recording business ran a campaign against the sale of blank tapei in 
much ofthe world all blank tape sold carried a levy, paid to the recording com- 
panies. The concerns of the record business increased exponentially with the 
appearance of the first digital audio format, DAT, in the mid-198os. Cassette 
copyingdegradestheoriginal; digital copyingisexact,and increasedthe pirates” 
ability to simulate the original. Eventually, all sides ofthe industry agreed that 
domestic DAT recorders would incorporate a copycode system which would 
Preventtheendlessduplication ofperfectcopies; similar restrictions Were built 
into the digital minidisc recorders sold from the end ofthe 199os. But by this 
time,theindustrywasbyno meansassharplydivided into recordingand repro- 
duction strands.PolygramwasboughtbyPhilips,andCBSbySony:in each case 
the owner was convinced ofthe synergy ofhaving both hardware and software 
products in the same company - which meant that, for example, nev formats 
Such as minidisc could be released with a range of recordings, each of which 
wouldearn moneyfortheholding company. Each companywouldalso provide 
Soundtracks for its own movies.Thisattemptedoligopolywasnotentirely suc- 
cessful; disappointed with thefinancial results oftheiraggrandisement, Philips 
sold Polygram to drinks manufacturer Seagram in 1998. Sony, meanwhile, had 
launched a combination DVD player/games console, Playstation 2 - which 
Signalled a more general move away from music alone" to multimedia as the 
domestic-entertainment concept of the early twenty-first century. 

Furthermore, by the end of the century it had become difficult to define a 
Singular "author or other owner of moral rights. Pastiche was Uubiquitous - 
for example in the Abba-esque work of boy/girl pop group Steps, or Michael 
Kamenss score to Hollywood action movie Die Pad 2: Die Dayrder which owes 
a great deal to Sibelius”s PizzaNdia - and so were the technologies of sampling 
andremixing in pop,in acts such as Fatboy Slim or Basement Jaxx.The serious 
question "are they composers or arrangers, and what rights are they therefore 
entitled to?” was SUrrounded by a series of equally vexed questions about the 
moral rights of those whose work they clearly, and with acknowledgement， 
used. Legal patterns of sub-ownership which identify samples such as drum 
rifts confirm the fragmentation and instability of the late-twentieth-century 
musical commodity. Meanwhile the Internet's growing use for both legal and 
ilegal transactions presented the downloader as composer/arranger, or the 
hacker as liberator, realizing the Attali-esque prediction of "composition” as 
auniversal propensity at the potential expense of the entire Structure of the 
music business,unless it can produce a new guardian to secure the composer- 
performer-consumer relationship: not education，oOr critical journalism， 
but copy-protection software. That，however, is the twenty-first century?s 
Problem. 
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Multimedia: the end of'music? 


[Mjusicvideo is about the changing ratio, in rock and youth cultures, between 

Sound and vision . . . in a larger context in which visual media and images are 

competing with, ifnot displacing, musical and aural images. 
LawrenceGrossberg46 


Multimedia is a term still hard to define at the beginning of the twenty-first 
Century. Butfrom the pointofview ofthis chapter,one significantshiftshould 
be registered. At the same time as companies were moving towards commer- 
cial synergy by producing hard- and software, the technologies of produc- 
tion Were also becoming more synergistic, and music was becoming an inte- 
grated part ofa general audio-visuality. From the late 198os one ofthe leading 
magazines of the recording profession，Stxdio 9o7td， began to carry reports 
on audio-visual production technologies. In the 199os Sony Professional, the 
production-technologyarm ofthe company,investedmorein developing tech- 
nologies for the moving image,and sound alongside image,than in puresound 
cafrriers Such as DAT or minidisc: one product of this tendency was the VAIO 
(Visual-Audio Integrated Output) computer System a PC-based rival to the 
Apple Macintosh. The late twentieth century was a World in which profes- 
Sional producer technology was increasingly oriented to the audio-visual, and 
in which the synergyofmnusic,effects,and voice soundtracks was as immediate 
on coOmputer games as it was in the sonic Virtual reality of cinema surround- 
Sound systems such as Dolby Digital; increasingly versions of these systems 
became available for use in home cinema and computer games. 

All these innovations tend to the destabilizing of "the listener”. Listen- 
ing was founded by the invention of the gramophone，established in the 
193os heyday of radio, but threatened by the domestic invasion of the mov- 
ing image in the 1950Ss. By the late 198os the portable sonic environment - 
the Walkman or portable radio - had offered a reinvention of the listener. 
However，one wave of innovation Which was foreshadovwed at the end of 
the century - new portable interconnective technologies such as radio- and 
Internet-connected mobile telephones - implies another reconfiguration of 
Sound/space and public/private relations, in which the jlistener is replaced 
once more by the ieV1jixpexse, someone who looks in at other people and 
organizations, While less sure of the boundaries of his or her own identity. 
All this adds up to the end of music as We bom 丰 The popular music gen- 
res and Subgenres that have been quickest to embrace the new technologies， 


46 Lawrence Grossberg，*“The Media Economy of Rock Culture: Cinema，Post-modernity and 
Authenticity", in Simon Frith and Andrew Goodwin (eds.), sold QUd Tisiot: 4RocR Video Reader, London， 
1993,p. 186. 
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Which we can group under the umbrella term dance music, are a long way 
fom the twentieth-century idea(D) ofthe listener: theirs isa music deliberately 
designed to be appropriated in a moment of interactive and synaesthetic per- 
formance,in which the bodyand mind ofthe dancer are as responsive to drugs 
and the built, lit, and otherwise designed environment of the dance floor as 
to the pulses and phases of the DJ arrangements of various Pre-recorded 
musical tracks. Music here has been restored to its place - an honourable 
place - within, rather than abstracted from, the lived Practices and rituals of 
life. 

With film, and latterly television, there has been a similar shift. Image and 
music consorted through most of the century in partnerships which implied 
the dominance of the visual. “The listener” survived because film was public, 
and because television was generally semi-visible as well as semi-audible (and 
until the 198os sounded worse than transistor radios); music was a problem 
for television, a mass medium which could not afford to appeal simply to a 
high-cultureaudience orto youth.Only perhaps in India, with thelargestcin- 
ema industry in the world, were local musical cultures seriously threatened by 
popular-musicsoundtracks taken from audio-visual sources (indeed,the influ- 
ence of Bollywood was far more pervasive than that of the global music busi- 
ness: Indian mass cultureisalways-alreadyaudio-visual).47 The key transitional 
moment elsewhere was the emergence of music video. Video was established 
in the late 197os as a domestic medium, despite the hostility of Hollywood; 
then in the early 198os, ataround the time ofthe racist disco sucks campaign 
in the United States, MIV (Music Television) appeared, with music videos its 
main programming. MTV was subsequently paradigmatic of global capitalism， 
in its development from Presenting only white pop/rock to a more ethnically 
representative mix,and in continuing (Anglo-)American hegemony but devel- 
oping regional niche markets - including European, Scandinavian, and Asian 
versions, much of whose presentation is in a multiraccented "MTV English>. 
Forallthis niche programming, however, MTV principally sold chart pop, but 
more importantly, MTV and its advertisers Soid: in which pursuit, image was 
everything. Crucial to MTV, advertising Strategies aimed at the young Per- 
Son'?s spending power were an important aspect of all of television>ys second 
quarter-century.48 MTV presented music to buy to, not to listen to, a domes- 
tic equivalent of shopping-mall muzak: music here was a lifestyle accessory, a 
decorative aspect of dress, and not something to do, or to take seriously as a 
critical project for self-realization， 


47 Manuel, Cassette Cxltxye, p. 8. 
48 Cf Simon Frith, "Youth/Music/Television', in Frith and Goodwin (eds.), SoxUd ad Tisioz, p. 73. 
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Music, as Jacques Attali has claimed, has a unique propensity for prefigura- 
tion.49 Semi-audible music had been consistently prefigured in the music of 
left-field composers from Erik Satie onwards. Ambient music" emerged as a 
categorywWhen in the 198os,influenced bythe minimalism ofLa Monte Young， 
TerryRiley, Philip Glass,and Steve Reich, Brian Eno started to make music for 
deliberately sub-audible presentation,and duringthe 199osthelabel'ambient” 
wasrevived formusic in "chill-outrooms?at danceevents.David Toop has char- 
acterised much 199os music as working without narrative: one does not have 
to listen to it consecutively, but can drift in and out of conscious connection 
With it, so that the listener becomes the dreamer.?2 In the hands of perform- 
ers SUch as Bang on a Can, Eno”s post-minimalist aesthetic was Presented at 
“classical concerts, while Glassyssymphonies on themes from the musicof Eno 
and David Bowie reworked, without comment, the relations between classical 
and popular music.51 

Glasss dramaticworkalso crossesthefilmy/artboundary. Film hasused avari- 
ety of musics, ffom the post-VWagnerian (Erich Wolfgang Korngold?s 7He sea 
厂 awR, 194o), through orchestral with modernist tinges (Bernard Herrmann， 
Psycpo, 196o), jazz (Sonny Rollins, 4Vie, 1963), and soul (Isaac Hayes,， Spa 用 ， 
1971), back to the Romantic orchestra with 'space opera" (John Williams, 9tx7 
Iaxs, 1977), and on to postmodern avant-garde-influenced orchestral (Don 
Davis, THpe Matrix, 1999). All of these provide diegetic heightening of drama 
through scores which were hardly functional in their own right and hardly 
evertaken seriouslybeforetheendofthecentury,partly becausethe composers 
themselves often regarded such workas moonlighting(Herrmann,forexample， 
regardedhisfilmworkasasidelineand wasconsistently frustratedathis critical 
failure as a concert composer). This is indeed a complex issue, partly because 
from the 197os on film was also used as a form of music video, to sell already- 
existing pop, either through actual pop soundtracks such as 47Ne7icaN G7 太 放 
(1973) or through compilations of music used in and 'inspired by” movies; by 
theend ofthe 199os itwas common fortwo albums to be released -arepresen- 
tation of the filmy?s orchestral soundtrack score, and a compilation of related 
pop - and for each to be released by the same audio-visual holding company 
(Such as Sonyor Polygram)thatowned rightstoallthemusicused in thefilm as 
well as to thefilm itself. The soundtrack album, however compromised by the 
needs of pop sales divisions, is arguably the last stand of the conceptalbumi 让 


49 Jacques Attali, Noise: 4 Poiitical Ecoxzomtoyy ofMzxsic (tr. Brian Massumi), Manchester, 1984. 

50 David Toop, Ocei1 oj 9oz0td: 4eher 7T9 40ie1tt 902000 Cd TU0G101O TY London, 1995. 

5l Glass (based on music by David Bowie and Brian Eno),Zom SyNtzjpo1y (Point, 1993); 互 eyoes SNtN1O1J) 
(Point, 1997); Bang on a Can, Mzsic oz 4izzpork (music by Brian Eno, Point 1998). Point Music is Glass”s 
own companyi its distribution is through Polygram. 
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helped both to boostpop salesand -in the case ofbig orchestral soundtracks - 
to reinvent the label classical music”. 到 

However all did not disappear into lifestylized audio-visuality, with music 
reduced to the semi-audible; in many ways the contrasts between sound and 
Vision have been clarified, rather than obscured, by the late-century innova- 
tions. The increasing abundance of film-related music for the listener signals 
the increasing importance of sound in film in the last quarter of the century， 
an importance determined in partby changing technologies.The development 
of Dolby digital and other increasingly powerful forms of surround sound， 
together with more sophisticated and detailed mixing techniques which allow 
the separation ofmusic, sound effects,and dialogue, in effectled to theexpan- 
Sion ofthe fatscreen from two to three dimensions. In consequence cinematic 
music, which when recorded in mono and mixed under the dialogue was per- 
ceived as an emotion-heightening blur, became far more impressive,and could 
indeed be listened to at the expense of the image, even when in the cinemai 
this new clarity in turn led to a revival of academic, journalistic, and fan inter- 
est in flm music. Domestic technologies such as wide-screen television were 
accompanied by multichannel sound systems which replicated this new sonic 
clarity -this new listenability - in the home. 

Nonetheless,howeverfestooned withaudioand visual effects,film remained 
at the centurys end much as it had been at its start: an ordered narrative told 
through a sequence ofimages, Supported by dialogue and music, watched and 
heard by a passive audience. Towards the end ofthe century composers began 
to write commissioned computer or video game Scores,wWhich echo the experi- 
mental compositions ofthe 196os in their subventions ofmusical narrative and 
the roles they expect of the participant player - the same chunks of music can 
be used in difterent parts of the game, so that (depending on his or her game- 
playing ability) the player becomes an arranger, and in Attalixs terms arguably 
a COmposer. The game?s soundtrack writer, by extension, is still an artisan (as 
was Herrmann, beholden to the will of the director and producemD, and the 
Status ofthe commodity (identified as the game, notits music) reduces that of 
the composition, as does film music in general, to that of component. 

At the start of the twenty-first century, then, the technologies of musical 
entertainmentwereinacrisiswWhich challengedtheir basicpremise:that'music” 
is a phenomenon which can and should be bought and sold as a commod- 
ity. The music business was trying to reinvent itself for the information age. 


52 Walker, CNMtobjpoze Fi WaSic Good CD GCxide 3rd edn, Harrow, 1998, pp. 1o-11. Itis worth noting 
that DVD has opened the possibility for the more intensive study of fjm music; the region 1 DVD of THe 
Matrix for example, includes a complete run of the movie with music soundtrack but no dialogue, with 
commentary by the composer in the appropriate gaps. 
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In January 2ool the multimedia publisher Time Warner, owner ofthe Warner 
record label and Warner Brothers films,， announced the completion of its 
merger With the Internet Service provider AOL (America On Line). A year 
earlier, just after proposing this merger, Time Warner had also made a bid 
for EMI, whose music-recording interests include the massive back catalogue 
necessary for the launch of a major Internet diffusion system. This potential 
copyright-led media giant did not in fact come into being, thanks to American 
and European commercial, legal, and political opposition. Meanwhile, also in 
early 2ooo,the heavy-metal band Metallica sued Napster,an Internetcompany 
Whose software enabled users to share music files on their hard disks with- 
out making copyright payments. 335,435 Napster Subscribers were cited by 
name as abusers oftheir copyright (as Metallica saw ib; though this and subse- 
quent legal action closed Napster down, similar software programs remained 
openly available. Some form of encryption may eventually emerge, and make 
the Time Warner dream of Internet diffusion for profit a reality; meanwhile 
Toops dreams, and Attalizs prophecies, may turn out to Signal a nightmare 
end for a music business that expanded resolutely throughout the twentieth 
centuryon the basis oftheindustrial production ofdiscrete artefacts. Music, as 
aphenomenon isolated bythetechnologies ofsound broadcasting and record- 
ing, was one of the most successful commodities of the century, but while 让 
remained an identifiable, composable,and performable category, this isolated 
Statuswasunderthreatatthe century”send.And yetthe gradual collapseofthe 
musical commodity into multimedia offers nevw possibilities notjustfor music 
and musicians, but for the emergence ofa new participant - who is no longer 
Simply a listening subject but who looks, hears, and interacts,and in this way 
knows the "value of music. 
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Ageing ofthe new: the museum of musical 
modernism 


ALASTAIR WILLIAMS 


The cultural eventthat mostconspicuously marked theturn ofthe millennium 
in Britain was the opening of London”s Tate Modern, the refurbished power 
Station that is nowy spatially, the world:s largest museum of modern art. The 
building itselfis significant since it marks a transformation from an industrial 
utility to a cultural spacei together with its contents,it signifiesacommitment 
to modern art at the end of the twentieth century. It is even able to include 
a replica of Marcel Duchampys celebrated urinal - an object designed to test 
institutional limits, So reconstructed, museums no longer instil a dominant 
View of culture, nor do they display artists as overbearing bastions of autho- 
Trial rectitude: they are more likely to present contrasting outlooks and leave 
Spectators to find ways ofaccommodating them. Like the exhibits in the Tate， 
modernist musical artefacts cannot Survive without Support yet their institu- 
tions can evolve and need notbe governed by the curatorial attitudes normally 
associated with museum culture. Institutions, like music, areembodiments of 
human ideasandarethereforepotentiallymobileandsubjectto interpretation 


Institutions and performers 


The most remarkable institution of twentieth-century music must surely 
be IRCAM (Institut de Recherche et Coordination Acoustique/Musique). 
Adjacentto the Centre Georges Pompidou in central Paris, IRCAM is devoted 
to the technical and creative advancement of music. Remarkably, it derives 
fom thevision ofone man, Pierre Boulez, whose statureasa musician enabled 
him to secure funding from the French government for the development of a 
music research institute. Since the pioneering days of the 195os, Boulez had 
believed that musical life was locked into a museum culture that discouraged 
technical advances in instrumentdesign andeducated performersto reproduce 
the conventions of the classical repertoire. Advances in sound technology, he 


I am grateful to Irvine Arditti for discussing pertinent issues with me. I should also like to thank 
colleagues atKeele for providing materials used in the course of writing this chapter. 
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felt offered few compositional resources because they served the same system， 
geared to producing quality recordings of a stagnant repertoire.: In Boulez?s 
opinion, the solitary eftorts of individual composers were likely neither to 
transform such a mindset nor to develop the technology that would enhance 
musical creativity. It was more probable, he argued, that such advances, like 
other late-twentieth-century innovations, would be generated by collabora- 
tive team efforts. Accordingly, he based IRCAM on the model of a scientific 
research institute with different specialists pooling their expertise. 

Boulez secured fundingforIRCAM in 1974and the building was completed 
in 1977. Built underground, it contains Studios, laboratories, offices, and a 
COncert hall in which the reverberation time can be modified by moving elec- 
tronicallyadjustable wall panels, and in which the three sections of the ceiling 
can bemoved separatelyaccording to performance requirements.The institute 
Was originally established with departments devoted to areas SUuch as electro- 
acoustics, computer music, and extended instrumental techniques, with each 
domain directed by an established figure. In 198o, however after three years 
of running at full capacity, the institute entered a crisis, with all five direc- 
tors resigning. Boulez responded by reconfiguring the organization into two 
Sectors, One musical and one Scientific, with a pedagogical unit coordinating 
thetwo. The newstructure reflected the subsuming ofelectroacoustics within 
computer music, even though itwas research in Berio?s electroacoustic depart- 
mentthathad led to the developmentoftheimportant4X computer. In recent 
years Boulez has distanced himself from the day-to-day running of IRCAM， 
even though his influence on its behalfremains vital.? 

Rarely in its history has music received patronage on the scale that IRCAM， 
with its extensive public funding, has enjoyed. It is thus a Privileged insti- 
tution and has, not SuUrprisingly, triggered much debate. Born in the 197os， 
IRCAM consolidated the modernist beliefin technical advance at atime when 
its authority was being questioned elsewherebythesuccess ofminimalism and 
pop art. It tended to reinforce the idea that modernist values are dependent 
on powerful institutions that seek to exclude other voices, particularly those 
deriving ffom popular music.3 工 his controllingtendency was confirmed,in the 
initial stages at least, by its commitment to developing powerful mainframe 
Systemas instead of exploring the increasing potential of micro-computers - 
and there was a degree of self-protection in this stance，since micros, and 


1 Formoreon Boulez?sfrustrationswith musics institutions,seeJonathan Harvey,'IRCAM”,in William 
Glock (ed.), Piere Boxlez: 4 SyMtbosiz11, London, 1986, pp. 239-46. 

2 For more on the history and development of IRCAM, see Dominique Jameux, Piemye Boxlez (tr. Susan 
Bradshaw), London, 1991. 

3 This pointis consistently made in Georgina Born, Ratiozalizitg Cltate: 及 C4AM, Boxlez old e TStit- 
丰 OQLizatiot ofthe Msical dy Ga1de, Berkeley, 1995. 
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more recently the Internet, encourage desktop composition and dissemina- 
tion without requiring institutional affiliation. This said, IRCAMs ability to 
pursue research withoutan immediate need for commercial delivery remained 
vital in an age driven by marketing, and its willingness to commission com- 
posers from all over the globe has been important for the continued health of 
musical life. 

While IRCAM was becoming established in the mid-197os, the Darmstadt 
SumImer School, which had cradled so much new life in the 195os，was Wit- 
nessing the ageing of the avant-garde and the emergence of a new genera- 
tion. The turning point in the 197os was the so-called neo-Romanticism of 
composers such as Manfred Trojahn, Detlef Miiller-Siemens and, above all， 
Wolfgang Rihm. Casting off the fetters of what they considered to be an 
ageingavant-garde,this group offered a more inclusive aestheticin the pursuit 
of musical freedom and intensity. The ensuing debates triggered a response 
from the eminent musicologist Carl Dahlhaus who was critical of what he 
considered to be indiscriminate mixtures ofthe beautiful and theugly,the sig- 
nificant and the trivial, though he noted a concern with tone colour that could 
be traced to post-serial music.4 

Moretraditional Darmstadtvalues were represented by Brian Ferneyhough， 
Who became a major figure at the summer courses in the 198os. This decade 
also saw attention given to previously neglected figures such as the American 
Morton Feldman,a guestcomposerin 1984and 1986,and the Italian Giacinto 
Scelsi, whose music received special attention in 1986, while interestin Luigi 
Nono also revived at this time. Alongside such revaluations, the 198os also 
Saw heated debates about minimalism, and in 1994 a concert was devoted to 
the music of La Monte Young.; No less significant was a Symposium in the 
Same year devoted to the writings and music of the major philosopher and 
cultural critic Theodor Adorno, an event that demonstrated that modernism 
was becoming increasingly reflexive and willing to examine the interests and 
名 nctions served by its own discourses. Finally, the dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall in 1989 heralded a much wider European participation at Darmstadt. 

Theageing ofDarmstadtwas ofcourse partofthe means bywhich high mod- 
ernism becamesedimented intohistory.Theimportanceofthis processwas rec- 
ognized by the opening ofthe Paul Sacher Foundation, Basel, in 1986. Initially 
based on the collections of its wealthy patron, the Foundation acquired the 


4 QuotedinAchim Heidenreich,*EinRhythmusimAlltiglichen.ZuVWolfgangRihm”,inRudolfStephan 
et al (eds.)，VYDN KUNiCpstezz 2U1 CE&IEWUGT 记 50 JOH1e Da71S 太 dter Ferieypx1Se (1946-199G), Stuttgart, 1996， 
PPp. 487-93; p. 489. 

5 ForanoverviewofDarmstadt1982-94,SeeChristopherFox,"1982-1994:L?AtelierEnorme”,inRudolf 
Stephan et al. (eds.)， TD K7aNicpstezz ZU GE&IEUQI 态 PP. 461-7. 
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estates of Stravinsky and Webern in the 198os and now houses the archives of 
many ofthe composers mentioned in this chapter, including Berio, Birtwistle， 
Boulez，Carter，Feldman，Ferneyhough，Gubaidulina，Lachenmann，Ligeti， 
Nancarrow，Rihm, and Rochberg. Both reflecting and shaping the writing 
of twentieth-century musichistory,it Provides a major international resource 
for music scholars. 

Contemporary music depends not only on a responsive cultural climate， 
but also on the accumujlated expertise of ensembles dedicated to that reper- 
toire.Theneed forspecialist groups such as Ensemble InterContemporain, the 
London Sinfonietta, and the Arditti String Quartet clearly indicated that new 
music required performers who were familiar with the idiom, or prepared to 
learn,andused to interpreting certain notational conventions.This was no less 
true outside modernism sincethe minimalists Philip Glassand SteveReich also 
founded ensembles specializing in their own music. Such ensembles, in wpat- 
ever genre, Create conventions on which scores rely, and hearing new sounds 
inevitably stimulates composersto explore further. Since the 198os, moreover， 
performers have been able to use readily available CD technology to cater for 
asSpecialistand geographically dispersed audience. 

Because composersrelyon specialized performers, many ofthem foster close 
associations with new-music ensembles, and none more so than Boulez, who 
brings a wealth of conducting experience to twentieth-century music. He 
established himself as a conductor in the 196os,， with a view to furthering 
his desire to create a climate that would push public taste beyond a curated 
canon and encourage interest in modern music. It was not just the listening 
public that he set out to reformi he also attempted to overcome the animos- 
ity to new music of institutions such as Symphony orchestras steeped in the 
classical repertoire (though it is only fair to point out that individual players 
frequently transcended such limitations), Much progress was made on both 
fronts during Boulez”s sojourn from 1969-75 as Chief Conductor of the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, and with such aspirations, it is not Surprising that, in 
1975, Boulez founded the Ensemble InterContemporain as an intrinsic partof 
IRCAM.The group has two main functions: one is to perform music generated 
by IRCAM and to take part in developments of electronic techniques, while 
the other is to perform what might be called the modernist repertoire from 
Webern to Ferneyhough. Boulez?s overall hopes for the acceptance of modern 
music have been dashed by the crisis in modernismi nevertheless the ensemble 
has established a formidable reputation, recorded and performed extensively， 
and done much for the public perception of IRCAM. Working closely with 
Boulez, it has achieved a degree of flexibility and accuracy that would have 
been impossible in less 包 vourable conditions， 
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In Britain the London Sinfonietta, founded in 1968 and at the time of writ- 
ing directed by Oliver Knussen, is likewise dedicated both to the performance 
of established twentieth-century music and to fostering new Scores. In the 
first capacity, it has mounted festivals celebrating the work of Schoenberg， 
Webern, Britten, Tippett, Stravinsky, Ravel, and Varese. In the second, it has 
been instrumental in sSupporting both established British composers such as 
Birtwistle and younger talents such as Thomas Ades (b. 1971), while also pro- 
viding performances for senior figures such as Elliott Carter. Even though it 
is now Usual for orchestras to have an education programme, the Sinfonietta 
has been pioneering in this respect since 1983, working both in schools and 
in the wider community. At the time of writing, for example, it is providing 
reSources on Boulez and his compositional techniques for curriculum-based 
School projects.4 

The Arditti Quartet was founded in 1974, close to the inception ofIRCAM， 
and thus celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1999. Revealing just how 
indebted new musicis to committed performers, the quartet places greatvalue 
on individual preparation So that all the players are avware of one another 
in rehearsal. Normally, the composer will give advice on a new Score and， 
Where the music significantly extends the bounds oftraditional notation, may 
well offer guidance from the start. The Ardittis dedication is exemplified in 
theirapproach to Brian Ferneyhough?s Second String Quarteb ofwhich Irvine 
Arditti comments, "We worked on that not bar by bar, but beat by beat andI 
think in those days, in 198o, we Spent about sixty hours learning the piece. It 
was some twelve minutes long.”” Unlike, say, a Haydn quartet, Ferneyhough?s 
Second Quartet is not fully immersed in tradition, so problems need to be 
Solved, procedures invented, and traditions established which - though not 
beyond dispute - carry a residue of the music that is not present in the nota- 
tion. Such circumstances encourage us more than ever to think of the score as 
Something that requires imagination from performers to bring it into being. 
Indeeditwas Irvine Ardittis performance ofthe first sixteen ofCage?s Fee710N 
Fluides, which broughtthe seemingly impossible into the realms of possibility， 
that inspired Cage to complete the set8 By pushing string playing beyond 
established limits, Arditti and his colleagues feed the imaginations of com- 
posersand enhance their creative freedom. Much ofthe music discussed in this 
chapter depends on such commitment from performers. 


6 For more on the London Sinfonietta, see http://www.londonsinfonietta.org.Uk 

7 Irvine Arditti, 'Irvine Arditti in Interview with Max Nyfeller, programme for Huddersfield Contem- 
porary Music Festival, 1999, p. 51. 

8 See James Pritchetes liner notes to Irvine Ardittirs recording ofCage?s Free Etdes, Books Oneand 
Two (Mode, 1993). 
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Composers 1: Boulez, Carter, Ligeti, Berio, Nono， 
Stockhausen, Cage 


Chapters 13 and 17were devotedtoapioneering group ofcomposerswho made 
reputations for radical innovation early in their careers. This section charts 
their subsequent development. Mainly associated with the initial years of the 
Darmstadt summer courses and mainly born in the mid-192os, these figures 
madesuch an indelible impression on musicin the secondhalfofthe twentieth 
Century that their careers after those heady years in many ways define the tra- 
jectory of modernism. The two Americans, John Cageand Elliott Carter, were 
born some years before the main European group, but both were established 
mid-century and Cage?s 1958 visit is part of Darmstadt legend. 

Pierre Boulez, who was born in 1925, made his mark as a composer and 
polemicist; subsequently, as we have seen, he also secured an international 
reputation as a conductor before foundingamajor institution. These different 
rolesnotonlyshowwhatamnulti-talentedfigureheis,butalso demonstratethat 
music flows through a number of channels and cannot be understood in only 
one dimension. Along with Mahler, Vagner is the figure from the orchestral 
repertoire that most engages Boulezs empathy (milestones in his conducting 
career include Paxstjzl in 1966 and THe Ri between 1976 and 198o, both at 
Bayreuth),and itis arguable that the gestural and theatrical tendencies ofboth 
these composershaveaftected Boulezsown compositions sincethe mid-197os，. 
Suchinfluencesarenotdirect,however,because-unlike,say,VWolfgangRihm- 
Boulez refuses to import stylistic references into his own music, instead insist- 
ing that material should be generated by the compositional process. 

Although Boulez continued to composeeven duringthebusiestphases ofhis 
conducting career, his output diminished. While this might not seem SUTPris- 
ing, Boulez candidly attributed the situation to an impasse in contemporary 
composition,admitting,in his words,that'orchestral conducting was the con- 
sequence and not the cause of the compositional silence?.?” The solution of 
COUrse was the founding of IRCAM,， described by Boulez as "an institution 
which is to have musical research as its function, acoustics as its subject, and 
the computer as its instrument,o in a programme that exerted huge pressure 
on himself to create something of significance that would embody the inter- 
Section ofmusicand science.Thatsomething was Rebpoxls, butbeforeturning to 
this,weshould note premieres in the 197os ofan earlyversion of... ExblosaNte- 

Jixe ...(1972-4) and of Ritrel zz MeNO1iCNL B1UO Made7mid (1974-5), an Orches- 
tral work written in memory of the Italian composer and conductor， which 
has proved to be one of Boulezs most approachable scores. His oeuvre is 


9 Quoted in Jameux, Piere Bozxlez, p. 169. 1o Ibid. 
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distinguished by its “workr-in-progress status, and even the earliest pieces are 
liabletoberevisited. Notatoms ofiers an example:in its1945 incarnation itcom- 
Prisesagroup oftwelve piano pieces,fourofwhich haveso farbeentransformed 
intoasetoforchestral pieces,NotatiozsI-IV(1977-8),thatoffer glittering stud- 
ies in modern orchestration. Boulez intends to complete all twelve. 

有 Rio is another incomplete work: three versions were performed between 
1981 and 1984 before the score was, at least temporarily, consolidated in its 
Present form. It is written for a small orchestral ensemble, electronic equip- 
ment, and soloists who play the following instruments: cimbalom，piano 1， 
xylophone doubling with glockenspiel,harp,vibraphone,andpiano2zdoubling 
With synthesizer.A computerisused to distribute and transform the sounds of 
the soloists, which are heard through six loudspeakers, while the soloists and 
Speakers are grouped around the ensemble, allowing complex trajectories of 
Spatialized sound. As far back as 1958, in Pocsie joyxy joxmoz, Boulez had tried 
to achieve an organizational continuum between acoustic and electroacoustic 
resources,andhad been sufficiently frustrated in his efforts notto exploreelec- 
tronic resources again Until developments at IRCAM enabled him to pursue 
his ideal. The instrument that brings this aim to fruition in Roys is the 4 
computer, which enables live electronic processing ofsounds, so ensuring that 
there is nota timbral gap ofthe sort often experienced between Pre-recorded 
tapeand an instrumental ensemble. This sonic continuity is heard to dazzling 
eftectwith theentrance ofthe soloists,whosearpeggiated chordsareexpanded 
to vast Spatial Spirals by the 4 又 . 

This very audible, dramatic eftfect is a manifestation of Boulez?s tendency 
throughout his oeuvre to proliferate an underlying idea. Rebjoxs is built from 
five generative chords, which are multiplied and transformed to form its some- 
times luxurious web ofsound.The same chords provide the material for Deyrzmve 
(1984),which also sharesRebpoxzsstrilled textures.Recentcompositionsinclude 
anotherversion of . .. Exjlosawjzte-jixe...(1991-3),thistimeforMIDIflute,two 
Solo flutes, ensemble, and electronics; 1zclses (1994) for pianoji and SU7 7zc1ses 
(1996) forthree pianos,three harps,and three keyboard percussionists. 尺 Eo1s 
remains the majorwork by Boulez ofthe pasttwenty years,andhas fulfilled its 
tough obligation to create an aesthetic justification for IRCAM?s attempts to 
Overcome the schism between acoustic and electronic music. Despite a dwin- 
dlingfowofmusic in recentyears, Boulez remainsa giantfigure in contempo- 
rarymusicbecausehis activityon so many frontshas done so muchtotransform 
musical institutions. 

ElliottCarter(b.19o8)-oneofthefewcontemporarycomposersheldin high 
esteem byBoulez-hasbeenanenergeticcomposerthroughoutthreeofthefour 
quarters of the twentieth century, and his output in the last quarter was both 
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prolificand significant. Modernism in American musicis broadly splitbetween 
anexperimentaltradition (ofwhich Cagewasaleadingexponenb,keentoleave 
behind a European past, and a form of modernism that - like its European 
counterpart - is concerned with advancing musical material, though 人 fom the 
Perspective of American experience. David Schiffargues that'Carters mature 
Style dares to bring together these seemingly irreconcilable musical sources”， 
and by doing so combines freedom of invention with intellectual challenge.+ 
Dramatized instrumental rolesarearegularfeature ofCartersmusicand Schi 储 
chooses the Third Quartet, which is divided into separate metric pairings of 
instruments, as a metaphor for the gap negotiated in Carters music between 
Europe and America. 

With a decline in the institutions of modernism especially marked in the 
United States since the 198os, it is from Europe that most of Carters com- 
missions have come in the last twenty years, mainly from ensembles such as 
the London Sinfonietta and the Ensempble InterContemporain: it was perhaps 
recognition of this interest, and of the resources offered by the Sacher Foun- 
dation, that prompted him to acceptan invitation from Paul Sacher to deposit 
his sketches in Switzerland.122 In Carters late style we see the dramatic con- 
trasts SO characteristic of his earlier music played out in less confrontational 
ways.13 This fluidity is evident in Ni9At Faztasies for piano (198o), in which 
all-interval twelve-note chords are used to convey, according to Carter， "the 
feeting thoughts and feelings that pass through the mind during a period of 
wakefulness at night.:4 Shifting modes are also found in the piano piece 9o 十 
(1994)， written for the ninetieth birthday of the Italian composer Gofiredo 
Petrassi, in this case underpinned, Carter says, by'ninety short, accented notes 
played in aslow regular beat.5 The 198os and 9os also produced oboe,violin， 
and clarinet concertos, the Fourth and Fifth String Quartets, and two Sub- 
Stantial orchestral trilogies: THpyee Occasio1s(1986-9) and SyMtpo1i0: SWFUULX0E 
Pretia1l 9bei (1993-7). The former puts together three Separately composed 
pieces, all with Ivesian titles: 4 Celebyatioz of Some 10o x 150 Notes (which 
includes Ivesian 伍 nfares), Remep10NCe, and 4I011e7s019. The three compo- 
nents of ytjppozi4 -“Partita", Adagio tenebroso”,and'Allegro scorrevole"- can 
also be played separately; together they constitute a Symphony that ends with 
WwWeightless sonorities instead of a synthesizing statement. Adagio tenebroso， 


11 David Schiff Tjpe Mazsic ofEUio 龙 Caxrter(2nd edn), London, 1998, p. 7. 

12 Carter comments on this decision in Jonathan W. Bernard，'An Interview with Elliott Carter， 
Persjectpes ofFNemw Msic 28/2 (199o), pp. 18o-214; pp. 206-7. 

13 Foradiscussion ofstyleinlate Carter,seeArnold Whittall, MazsicaLCoztzjos 庙 ON 太 友 e TeNEie 雪 Ce1zt1y， 
Oxford, 1999, p. 262. 

14 Elliott Carter, Preface to NigAt Fantasies for piano, New York, 198o. 

15 Elliott Carter, programme note to 9o+ for piano, London, 1994. 
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is generally considered to be one of Carter's darkestmeditations,and for Schi 储 
it seems to encompass all the suffering ofthe twentieth century”16 - a century 
nearlyencompassed by Cartersjlife.Ofallthe music considered in this chapter， 
Carters makes the strongest claim to representa mainstream modernism. 

Thewaysinwhich modernismhassurvivedandtransformeditself;aftermany 
of the beliefs that held sway at its height in the 19gos have foundered, are of 
Central importance forthis chapter. Gyorgy Ligetiis interesting in this respect 
because his output has successfujlly traversed both eras, meeting the demands 
of both modernism and postmodernism withoutthe one being obviously sub- 
Sumed by the other. From the vastly reduced resources of texture Scores Such 
as 4tji0sjperes (1961) - Which took a sideways look at constructivist composi- 
tion, Using dense, imperceptible micro canons to produce highly perceptible 
transformations in texture - Ligeti has gradually reclaimed the resources of 
melody and rhythm. The opera Ze JI1UNtd MUCUb1e (1974-7) is often seen as a 
turning point in this incremental process because of its return to harmonic 
Progression, particularly in the final scene. 

Subsequentscoresdrawonarangeofinfluences,asexemplified byarenewed 
engagement with the musical past evident in the Horn Trio (1982), intended 
asahomageto Brahms,in which "horn fifths” progressions evoke classical horn 
Writing. Nevertheless, this heritage is heard from a skewed perspective and 
integrated into Ligetirs own musical language, separating itfrom more eclectic 
tendencies that, in his view, theatricalize the past.2” Ligeti also acknowledges， 
through a quirky version ofphase shifting, the impact of minimalism, notably 
in'SelbstportraitmitReichand Riley(undChopin istauch dabei,one ofthree 
piecesfortwo pianos,MoNWUMNeN9e10s 翅 ogg0i 太 Bemeg2019g,from 1976.Thephase 
Shifts ofminimalism might be described as aural illusions since their beats are 
notnotated but arise instead from simultaneous metrical processes. 

Such illusions are an important part of Ligetis compositional technique 
and have been enriched by diverse influences since the 198os. These include 
the metric complexities of Conlon Nancarrow?s Studies for Player Piano: by 
punching patterns into paper rolls for player piano, or pianola，Nancarrow 
Was able to achieve levels of metrical intricacy that would surpass the capac- 
ities of human pianists. It is this idea of simultaneous rhythmic levels that 
appeals to Ligeti, who had already touched on it in his Poepe sy 加 poligNe for 
ahundred metronomes (1962), and who is also attracted to the simultaneous 
metric processesthatoccurin thepolyphonicpercussion playing ofseveral sub- 
Saharan African nations. Neither Nancarrow nor African polyphony appear in 


16 Schiff, Tjpe Masic ofEUio 龙 Cartem p. 319. 
17 Gy6rgyLigeti, Erdes (tr. David Feuzeig and Annelies McVoy),notes to GyJO1gy Tige 绽 TD 不 放 r Piazo， 
played by Pierre-Laurent Aimard (Sony, 1996), PP. 11-12. 
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recognizableformi instead theyare used as points ofdeparture forLigetirs own 
polymetres, which combine to create a kaleidoscopic texture. Another trait in 
thelater scores, particularlyevidentin the Horn Trio (1982),is theuse ofnatu- 
ral harmonics to create the distorted eftfects that, in one dimension or another， 
distinguish most of Ligetis music. 

A range of techniques appear in the five-movement Piano Concerto 
(1985-8).The first movement is a polymetric Moto 加 ebpetxo, based around dis- 
placed hemiola patterns，where, as the composer comments“the rhythmic 
events,too complex to be perceived in detail, hang in a suspended state”.18 The 
Second movement contains characteristic extremes of register,jarring clusters， 
and Bartok-like superimposed modal systems, along with the folk-inflected 
might sounds of slide whistle and alto ocarina. Ligeti has been preoccupied 
Since the mid-198os with piano etudes, which explore in detail many of the 
techniques found in the Concerto: so far he has produced two books of stud- 
ies, the first(1985) containing six and the second (199o) a further six and two 
added subsequently, and a third book is under way. 199o also saw the Violin 
Concerto, in which we hear more of Ligetis capacity for complex textures and 
Strangetunings- thelatternotably in apassageinthe second movement where 
ocarinas and recorders carry the melody. 

Ligetiis one ofthe mosteloquentofthe composers discussed in this chapter; 
andthis capacitytoverbalizehis musicalthinkinghasundoubtedly contributed 
to the interest taken in his work, strengthened the position he occupies in 
contemporaryculture,and (arguably)alsoadded totheclarityofhis music.The 
following commentsituates his aestheticin the middle ofmany currents: "Now 
with the Piano Concerto I offer my aesthetic credo: my independence both 
from the criteria of the traditional avant garde and from those of fashionable 
postmodernism.”9 Ligeti means bythis thathis musicis dependent neither on 
abstract compositional schemes nor on references to a range ofstyles. Instead, 
it has found a path between these extremes byabsorbing a range ofinfluences 
into internally-generated, audible musical processes. 

Like Ligeti, Luciano Berio has retained widespread admiration since becom- 
ing a well-known figure in the post-war avant-garde. Though very much 
involved in the Darmstadt of the 195os, he experienced the faltering of mod- 
ernism less acutely than others because he was not Principally a system builder 
andhadlong been comfortable with multiplicity. His affinity with vocal music 
and gesture not only guarded against Structural obsessions but also lent itself 
to mnusic theatre in the 196os and 7os, and his output included a number 


18 Gy6rgy Ligeti,'On My Piano Concerto: (tr.RobertCogan),So1x5:4 1001oHtVesH9Iatiots zto GobaL 
ZUxsicaL Possibilities 9/1 (1988), pp. 8-13; p. 9. 
19 Ibid., p. 13. 
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of scores thatengage the genre ofopera- although the composer insisted that 
they were not operas. The first, ironically enough, was called Ojpera (1969-7o)， 
while the second two were both collaborations With Italo Calvino:Zxayerasto7ma 
(1977-81) and UN 7e zj 05scolto (1979-84). Because Berio believed that opera in 
the traditional sense ofa sung story was no longer viable, it is appropriate that 
Vi 7yez ascolt (AKing Listens), which is loosely based around Shakespeare”s 
7Ne 72ztbjest takestheatrical representation as its subjectmatterand dramatizes 
the process ofstagingaplay.The weakening ofthe producers control is staged 
with his collapse at the end of the first act and in his eventual death - a death 
Paralleled, the composer suggested, bythe music "dying structurallyalongside 
him?.2 

In the last years of his life Berio also continued his string of SegWej20s - 
Pieces that characterizea particular solo instrument - With compositions since 
198o for clarinet saxophone,trumpet guitar,bassoon,and accordion. Healso 
Continued to elaborate these Scores into compositions for solo instrumentand 
ensemble in the Cjpemzjs series, completing CHezsVIfortrumpetand ensem- 
blein 1996.Thisseries showsawillingness to revise existing ideasthatwas even 
more marked in Berioys disposition to work with material by other composers， 
most 包 mously in the third movement of zz1joxzia (1968-9), which builds on a 
symphonic movement by Mahler. Later work in this vein includes Rexzde7z9 
(1989),which combines Berio”s own ideas with orchestrations,or restorations， 
of ffragments 位 om what would have been Schuberes Tenth Symphony, along 
with an arrangement for baritone and orchestra of six early songs by Mahjler 
(1987). Such practices Show Berio to be aware，like contemporary critical 
theory, of just how intertextual creative acts are. 

Berio and Ligetihave managed to respond in idiosyncratic ways to changing 
Priorities in modern music. With Luigi Nono we encounter a more Uneven 
career trajectory that culminates in the highly regarded scores of the 198os. 
A prominent figure in the early days of Darmstadt， Nono Was never con- 
fined by formalist ideals and became the most politically committed com- 
poser ofhis generation, with well-known scores Such as 1 cajto Sosjeso (1956) 
and the opera 7ztoUeyrazz4a 196o (196o-1) employing modernist techniques to 
COnvey themes of social injustice. These sympathies remain active in his sec- 
ond opera, 41J17a Sole ca1ico damoe (1975), which takes revolutionary strug- 
gle as its topic. But at this time his music also turned in a new direction， 
prompting much debate aboutwhetherthisamounted to an abandonmentofa 
politicized aesthetic. This issue is importantfora more general understanding 


20 Luciano Berio，"Eco in ascolto: Luciano Berio Interviewed by Umberto Eco (tr. David Osmond- 
Smith), Cozte7tjora7J MUWSIC Reviemw 5 (1998), pp. 1-8; p. 7. 
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ofmodernism atthe close ofthetwentieth century,and will be considered after 
introducing music ffom Nono?s later years， 

.. .501eyte oztde seyele...(1974-6),composed after41g7i7t Sole ca1ico da11O1e 
for Nono”s pianist friend Maurizio Pollini，uses electronic resources not for 
political realism, but for the exploration of sound. The tape part expands the 
live piano performanceand includesrecordingsoftheinstrumentsmechanism. 
Nono acknowledged the influence on this music of the Venetian bells that 
reached his home from across the lagoon, and such floating sounds are an 
importantcomponentofhislatestyle.Soundsfrom nowhere-islandsin space- 
are the core ofthe landmark string quartet 本 QUgMe1zt 如 -Se, On Diotia (198o)， 
one of the few works without electronics from the last decade. The fragments 
and silences of the title are much in evidence in music that is predominantly 
quiet and often high - music that slows time and sounds from the threshold 
of existence. Friedrich Holderlin, the author of Diotpa and other poems from 
which Nono liberally inserted fragments in his quartet is present in a Silent 
capacity: the composer was adamant that these quotations are not to be read 
out, recommending instead that 'the players should "sing”them inwardly”2: - 
aquixoticinstructionthatmightbe interpretedasanindicationthatthe players 
Should use the quotations to access a Certain emotional intensity in the music， 
which will be conveyed to the audience. 

Composed shortly after the quartet Das atjtetde Ka17sezt (198o-1) for small 
chorus, bass flute, live electronics, and tape utilized the electronic studio of 
Siidwestfunk at Freiburg im Breisgau, and this resource, along with an asso- 
ciated group of performers, was to prove invaluable in the following years. 
The foating vocal textures and electronically modified instrumental sounds， 
which include breathing and fingering, herald the sound world of Promzeteo 
(1981-5), an Unstaged opera based on the myth of Prometheus, with a libretto 
by Massimo Cacciari. Eschewing narrative direction in favour of reflections 
on the god who brings fire to humankind at terrible personal cost, the opera 
unfolds at a predominantly slow tempo through timbral associations, using 
high vocal textures, microtonal inflections, and electronic modifications. This 
Sound world is also present in Subsequent Works such as ON4g0910 4 CYyO1IJ 
Kzytiz (1983-6), while the dispersal of orchestral units in Pyo7leteo is also a 
feature ofthe large orchestral piece No pay ca1M110s, Ad IUE COMTUQ1 (1987). This 
title is extracted from an inscription found on a cloister wall in Toledo, whpich 
in fall means“VVayfarers, there are no ways, only faring on. 

Versions ofthis inscription appear in the titles of several late works,and the 
idea of a journey without established paths ofters some insights into Nono?s 


21 Luigi Nono, notes to PagMeNte-Stlle, 4 Diotpa, Milan, 198o. 
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turn away from overt political themes. Another pointer is offered by Walter 
Benjamin?scelebratedessay“ThesesonthePhilosophyofHistory”,which forms 
the basis of Cacciaris Jpaestro delgioco,aprose poem thatappears in Promieteo0. 
Famously, Benjamin talks of redeeming past suffering and of breaking open 
the continuum of history. Such ideals surely link Nonoys early and late styles， 
Suggesting that the strident calls for political action became transformed into 
an awakening utopianism.2 The matter is well putby Helmut Lachenmann, a 
Nonopupil,whenhecomments:“Thesilenceintowhich Nono?slateworkslead 
usisajoxtissio ofagitated perception.”23 Formulated likethis,wefindin Nono 
a rejection of modernist formalism, alongside a heightening of modernism>s 
critical chargeatjustthetimewhen itsinstitutionalprestigestarted to wane.So 
Nono?slatestylefindsspacefor(againinLachenmann?swords)anc“unprotected 
Creative process"in which thefamiliaris estrangedbyheightened perception.?4 

Espousing a mysticism far removed from Nonos imagination, no coOmposer 
demonstrates the contrast between the post-war years of dynamic invention 
and subsequent consolidation better than Karlheinz Stockhausen (b. 1928). 
Perhaps the mostadventurous innovator ofthe 195gos,Ssince 1977 Stockhausen 
has devoted his musical energies to Work on the opera cycle Zicpt scheduled 
for completion in 2002.25 Conceived on a vast scale, Zicpt will comprise seven 
Operas, one for each day of the week, six of which are complete at the time 
of writing. The sequence of composition Was Dozle7stag (1978-8o)， 5011St0I 
(1981-4)，Mo1ptag (1984-8)，Diestag (1988-91), and 已 eltag (1991-6)，while 
Mitbyoc was premiered in 2ooo, so the cycle will finish when Sozjtag is com- 
pleted. Stockhausen has approached this mammoth task in a Practical manner 
by allowing sections to stand as pieces in their own Tight: Kavieys 好 cR XII， 
for example, is to be found in Doxmzpexstag and Kaviey7s 好 CR XIV in Moztag. Fur- 
thermore, the orchestra used in Doztestag has been replaced in later operas 
by synthesizers and electronic resources, thereby making production more 
manageable. 

Asonewould expectfrom such aversatileapproach to production,the operas 
do not possess a sense of unfolding drama, but dwell instead on the cosmic 
themes that underpin the cycle. These are found in the three central charac- 
ters: Michael, who embodies dynamic action, Luzifer, whoembodies idealism， 
and Eve, who embodies wisdom - each of these qualities being associated 

22 Formoreon Nonoand Benjamin, see Mirio Vieira de Carvalho,"Towards Dialectical Listening:Quo- 
tationand MontageintheWorkofLuigiNono?,ZxUiiINoz0(924-1990):PyUI1NMENLCNQ SiLe1Ce; CONteN1O7UIJ) 
Ms1CReviemw 18/2 (1999), pp. 37-85. 

23 HelmutLachenmann, “Touched by Nono?,Z2WiNoz0o(G924-1990):7He Sxsbetded 9019, CONLENtzO101J) 
Ms1CReyviemw 18/11 (1999), pp. 17-3o; p. 27. 

24 Ibid., p. 28. 


25 For an Overview of Stockhausen?s music, includqing Zicpztb see Robin Maconie, THe TD7ps oFKa7UAeiZ 
StocRehaxsel (2nd edn), Oxford, 199o. 
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with a musical formula. These characters can be split into several personae， 
with the same person being represented, sometimes simultaneously, asa mime 
artist,a singer,andan on-stage instrumentalist. Since the on-stage instrumen- 
tal parts need to be memorized, they make great demands on performers, and 
Stockhausen has found players equal to this task by drawing on an inner cir- 
cle of 人 amily and acquaintances. There is fine music in Zizcpt as exemplified 
in the huge role of the solo trumpet, played with virtuosity by Stockhausen>”s 
Son Markus, found in Michaels journey around the earth in the second act of 
Dotexstag. Butthis inspired writing is let down by stereotyped representation 
of the world cultures that Michael encounters on his journey. Unfortunately, 
Such miscalculations are never far away on a more general level, since Zicpts 
celestial images rely on the kind of essentialized gender roles that have been 
hotly contested in the later twentieth century. However， Stockhausen”s cre- 
ativity remains impressive, even ithis grand vision is not always convincing. 

This section opened with Boulez, and so it seems appropriate to close 站 
with the figure with whom Boulez shared so many interests in the early 195os 
and so few in subsequent years.26 That figure is John Cage, a composer and 
inventor whose diverse activity was Sustained bythe prospect ofletting sounds 
Speak for themselves with as little interference as possible from intentions and 
traditions:4' 33“(1952), which simply invitesaudiences to listen to the sounds 
around them, offers the best-known example of this aesthetic. We have seen 
that after the system-building of the 19gos, many coOmposers have explored 
broader conceptions of meaning and identity in music, and the same can be 
said,in an oblique way,ofCage, despitehis willingness to subjectthe richestof 
Semantic resources to the distancing ofchance procedures. Generalizing,there 
are two main Strands in Cages output from the late 197os to his death shortly 
before what would have been his eightieth birthday. One Strand comprises 
a series of instrumental compositions, of sometimes extreme virtuosityi the 
other (which I will examine firsb constitutes major multimedia works such as 
Rod7ato7ioand thefive Ex7operas, both ofwhich draw on existing materials that 
COntribute strongly to the meaning of the music. 

During the 197os Cage wroteaseriesofmesosticpoems: poems,thatis,with 
akeyword in capital letters running through the middle ofthe typescript. The 
resujlts include a series of readings of James Joyce?s Pittega1s Tazple, with the 
words '"JAMES JOYCE: running through the centre. “Writing for the Second 
Timethrough PNeqdjs TYzpe forms the basis ofRoayato7io (1979),aradio play 
commissioned by VWestdeutscher Rundfunk. With a view to recreating Joyce”s 


26 Sharedinterestsareconveyedin Jean-JacquesNattiez(ed.),THe Boxiez-Cage ComesbozdeCe(tr.Robert 
Samuels), Cambridge, 1993. 
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textin a different medium, Cage made recordings ofsounds referred to in the 
novel and also recorded at places mentioned in Ireland. These sounds, along 
with recordings of Irish traditional musicians and the composers reading of 
his mesostic text, Were mixed down to a stereo tape for radio broadcast, using 
the facilities at IRCAM (in concert performance the text can be read and the 
traditional music played live). The result on the CD recording，which used 
Sixty-two-track tape,isajumble ofsounds ofvarying densityfading in and out， 
With Cage?s expressionless reading taking place in the sometimes inaudible 
background.>7 The experience is neither about Joyce nor an interpretation of 
him; it is better understood as a presentation of him.28 However, by drawing 
on a Specifically Irish-American identity thatemphasizes predominantly rural 
Sounds and recognizably traditional music, even such an Unorthodox presen- 
tation relies on established meanings more than Cage?s aesthetics might lead 
Us to SUppose. 

JIssues of identity and tradition also arise with the five Ex7obperas，Cage”s 
major multimedia offerings of the 198os. The Joyce-like compound Exy7obpe7a 
combines the words “Europe” and "opera and sounds like "your opera" when 
Spoken. EU1objpeyas 1 and 2 (1987) were Cage;s response to a commission from 
the Frankfurt opera, while Exy7obperas3and4(199o) and Exobpera 5 (1991) were 
Written on a less grand scale, with piano accompaniment making them suit- 
able for performances outside the opera house. Cage found the material for 
Ex1obperas 1 and 2 by plundering the New York Metropolitan Opera>s archives 
for repertoire operas that were ouUt of copyright. These provided vocal and 
instrumental lines that could be combined using chance procedures, yield- 
ing arias to be sung in no particular order by the nineteen Singers. Sets and 
COStumes were also extracted from archives and distributed randomly, while 
lighting was organized by chance operations that made any highlighting ofa 
character accidental. Exyobpeyas 1 and 2 are therefore collages of independent 
events and components, and because the quantity of chance decisions that fed 
them was so huge, a more technological solution than Cage?s tried and tested 
coin-tossing procedures was required: a computer program was designed to 
Simulate the chance procedures ofthe 工 Ching on a large scale. The result was 
atypically Cagean paradox: avery precise set of instructions generated by ran- 
dom means themselves derived from a computer. And the contradictions do 
not Stop there, for the Exyobpeyas are caught in a tension between a genre asso- 
ciated with intense expression and the automated procedures Cage applied in 
order to defamiliarize learned responses. For some critics and listeners, these 


27 Cage, Roa7ato1io: 4 Ti5p CCUS OU FiOEI01S TTZRe: (Mode, 1992). 
28 For discussion of this distinction，see James Pritchett，7THpe WMzsic of Jo Cage, Cambridge，1993， 
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Scores give permission to cast o 任 the fetters oftradition; for others theymapa 
growing indifterence to bourgeois culture. 

After reaching the age of sixty, Cage felt free to develop a number of tech- 
niquesthathehadexploredearlierin hislife. 罗 WithRoaxyatoxioandtheEzxyope1as 
we have looked at a strand in Cages output that developed from earlier mul- 
timedia events. His already cited eeiaN Etodes for solo violin, on the other 
hand,echo thestrictures ofinstrumental compositions such as MsSicofCHpa7xlges 
for piano (1951). Composed in two groups (1977-8o/1989-9o)j, these thirty- 
two Studies were assembled by using procedures determined by star charts; 
the resulting music is so difticult that the violinist is forced to make decisions 
in order to render the music playable. In the final years of his life Cage wrote 
a series of so-called snumber compositions, which also hark back to another 
characteristicofhis earlier music: sparse isolated sounds. Usingawidelyadapt- 
able time-bracket method ofcomposition, these pieces comprise fragments of 
Specified duration ranges that occur during given time ranges in performance. 
The resulting music, taking Foxyr (1989) as an example, is still, with gaps and 
Single notes fading in and out, sometimes forming chords, sometime occupy- 
ing lonely space. Cage completed some of his most significant projects in the 
last twenty years of his life, and even though these refined earlier techniques， 
he never losthis ability to Perplex. 


Discourses 


The mostinnovative work in post-war modernism - what mightbe called high 
modernism -took placeinthe 19gosand 6os. During these decades composers 
Such as Stockhausen extended serial technique beyond pitch to include rhythm 
and duration,and also pursued these organizational possibilities into the elec- 
troacoustic studio. The overriding concern was With developing nevw musical 
techniques, a project that was pursued not only in composition but also in 
the related articles that composers and theorists wrote in journals such as Die 
Reie.Themostprolificand outspoken ofthese essayists was Boulez, who was 
equally dismissive ofmusicxsnineteenth-centuryinstitutionsand ofcomposers 
inclined to ignore developments in serialism. Despite this dependence on the 
written medium, high modernism ironically saw itself as concerned far more 
with how to do things than with what they meant. It formed this outlook in 
opposition to Romantic aesthetics, which associates music with extra-musical 
ideas, but in so doing encountered the paradox that technical advancement 
is of course an aesthetic in itself not an avoidance of aesthetics; and one， 


29 Pritchett makes this point; ibid., p. 174. 
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When pursued in isolation, that ignores the range of ways in which music 
Signifies. 

Asa consequence, much ofthe rethinking thathas occurred since the height 
ofmodernist constructivism has concerned itself with the aesthetic considera- 
tions that were originally ignored. In a lecture ffom 196o, given at Darmstadt， 
wealreadyfind Boulezasking:"VWerewenotsetonacoursethatcouldlead only 
to whatmight seem to be a perfect technological>” rationajlity butwas in facta 
monumental absurdity?3? And this absurdity was spelt out in Ligeti"s analysis 
of the opening piece of Boulez?s 9trxwct1es, Book 1 (1951-2).31 Responding 
to these dilemmas, much of Boulez?s subsequent work has been devoted to 
overcoming the contradictions generated between imposed form and individ- 
ual moments that can pull in other directions - as can be seen in later works 
Such asREbpoxis and the orchestration of Notatio1ls, Where wefind a creative play 
between an underlying order and its expansive proliferations. 

The new was built on the prospect of inventing a future through rejecting 
a pasti nevertheless it was also a continuation of are music, harking back to 
this tradition even as it jettisoned many of its tenets. One facet ofthe pastthat 
modernism was keen to develop was the notion that music enjoys a critical dis- 
tance from everyday concerns: in a twentieth-century context new techniques 
might display an affinity with technological advancement, but music was also 
Seen as ofiering a freedom that lay outside the constraints of mass production. 
Nevertheless, a combination oftechnical invention and critical values proved 
hard to sustain - a point forcefully made by Theodor Adorno in an address 
delivered at Darmstadt (as early as 1955) and later published as “The Ageing 
ofthe New Music,in which he berated composers for hiding behind systems. 
Just one example of his large output on aesthetics and music criticism,，this 
esSay resists the modernist tendency to focus on technique by understanding 
musicasamedium ofsubjectivity besetbyallthe dilemmasofmodernity. Even 
though the article has been criticized for the vagueness of its references,3? the 
ageing ofthe newremains an acute issue for modernism after the initial waves 
of innovation. 

The inventions of the 195os looked to a new future and this is perhaps 
the most significant reason，together with its critical impulse，why 196os 
modernism was able to form a surprising alliance with new social move- 
ments. The 197os Proved to bea more difficult decade during which belief in 


30 Pierre Boulez，"*Putting the Phantoms to Flight?，Oxiexztzio1S: Collected TT7itG5 思 Piemye Boxlez 
(ed. Jean-Jacques Nattiez, tr. Martin Cooper), London, 1986, p. 66. 

31 Gyorgy Ligeti, *Pierre Boulez: Decision and Automatism in Strxctye I0 (tr. Leo Blaclo, Die Reipe 4 
(196o), pp. 36-62. 

32 Notably by Heinz-Klaus Metzger， Just Who is Growing Old> (tr. Leo Blacl), Die Reihe 4 (196o)， 
PPp. 63-8o. 
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modernism faltered,eventhough wehave seen howitwas then thatmany of its 
present-day institutions Were established. The decade also saw something of 
a rethink, with modernism widening its semantic resources to include refer- 
ences to other musics, as we have already seen in connection with Darmstadt. 
However,this wasatime oftransition notjustformodernism,butforawhole 
range of cultural practices. Most notably, it was a time when the youth cul- 
ture ofthe 196os became absorbed into mainstream values: rock music, which 
like new music sought an authenticity that would defy commercialization， 
Saw its message of freedom becoming increasingly used as a marketing tool. 
Andasgenderstudiesbecamemoresophisticated, criticsandacademicsbecame 
increasinglyscepticalofamusicthatso ostentatiously celebrated its male guitar 
heroes. Nor did progressive rock provide an escape from this impasse: as 让 
became morelike 'arte music,itincreasingly reinstated the outdated ideologies 
of Romanticism, for which it was brutally condemned by punk rock with its 
anarchic impulses. Finally, the transition from the 197os to the 8os saw con- 
Servative regimes installed in the UK and USA that had little sympathy for 
the aspirations of the 196os. The result, in these countries at least, Was that 
the public funds that had subsidized much modernist music became tighter 
throughout the 198os and 9os, as free-marketeers insisted that culture should 
pay its way, With the consequence that modernism was reduced to a specialist 
SeCtOT. 

Achanged political climate has obviously not helped modernismi neverthe- 
less internal contradictions and increasing theoretical understanding of aes- 
thetic discourses have also affected its trajectory. In order to understand this 
cultural shift, it is instructive to see how these debates have been played out 
in the domain of architecture. Here the high-modernist aesthetic was most 
marked in the so-called international style which used nevw materials, such as 
reinforced concrete, and promoted efificient design over the needs of those 
who would occupy the buildings.The ideal is flawed because such inhabitants 
rarely conduct their lives in accordance with the systems that were SUpposed 
to channel their needs. Formalist architecture has been Strongly criticised by， 
amongst others, Charles Jencks, who points out that buildings cannot just be 
about their own form because their colour, texture, and shape will interact 
with the surrounding buildings and environment.33 Extrapolating from this， 
we can Say that modernism is situated by its surrounding discourses, even 让 让 
chooses to work from a narrovw aesthetic base. 

Such insights derive from critical theory, which saw intense development 
in the last quarter of the century, both drawing on the reflexive powers of 


33 Charles Jencks, “The Emergent Rules, in Thomas Docherty (ed.)，Postyzodemisyt: 4 Reade Hemel 
Hempstead, 1993, PP. 281-94. 
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modernism and turning its attention to those Same generative discourses.34 
Most criticisms and modifications of modernism focus on the ways in which 
its obsession with technique serve to disguise particular interests. Hovwy they 
ask,does modernism portray gender, how does itrelate to popular culture,and 
What is the listener to make of its focus on production? On close inspection， 
modernism reveals a number of contradictory values. One such paradox is 
embodied by a constructivist aesthetic which, on the one hand, might appear 
to Strengthen the control ofa composer while,on the other hand,allowing the 
coOmposer to be marginalized - as Cage repeatedly demonstrated - by a system 
unfolding with a logic of its own. And we have already seen how elaborate 
compositional schemesleaveagap,ofsometimes creative significance,between 
the compositional Structure and what a listener may make of the music in 
performance. Forthis reason, alistener presented with a stream of sounds that 
shun a familiar organizational logic needs to find Strategies for interpreting 
thatexperience. In so doing thatlistener, in the language ofpoststructuralism， 
treats the Score more as a text than as a work, by creating meaning instead of 
Simply decoding authorial intention.35 

The same listener may of course hold views on gender and popular music 
thatdeviate from theprevailing modernistpostures,which derive from institu- 
tions dominated bymen. From the perspective of gender studies, modernism>s 
narrowly constructivist aesthetic creates the illusion ofa self-controlling sub- 
jectivity that reins in musics sensory, somatic qualities so that a hard-won 
institutional prestige is not tainted by feminine associations.36 In the same 
vein, this doctrine of autonomyy it is argued, also rejects what is often seen 
to be the 'feminine dependency of popular music.37 However, while there is 
no disputing thatthe history ofmodernism has been excessively populated by 
men, attempts to coOnvey it as an obsessively controlled discourse encounter 
Problems because one of the most interesting facets of modernism is its con- 
tinual dialogue with particulars thatescape systematic control: with elements， 
that is to say, thatundermine a closed subjectivity. 

Before concluding this section with a more general consideration of post- 
modernism,Iwanttoexaminetransformations in the discoursesofmodernism 
by reference, as a concrete example, to the values represented by discipline- 
Specific journals. The American journal Persjectiyes of New Msic was founded 

34 For more on applications of critical theory to musicology, see my CONstrUCtDUG MMSicolagy, Aldershot， 
贡 The keyessay on this topicis Roland Barthes, "From Work to Texb, in Jiage-MWSic-7T2Xt(tr. Stephen 
Heath), London, 1977, PP. 155-64. 

36 Forafeminist view of modernism, see Susan McClary, "Terminal Prestige: The Case of Avant-Garde 
Music Composition>, Cxltzxtyal Citigxe 12 (1989), PP. 57-81. 


37 For more on this association, see Andreas Huyssen, “Mass Culture as Woman: Modernism”s Other， 
in 4jterthe Great Diyide: Mode711is11 MaSS CULtte QUd Postyiode7tis11 London, 1986, pp. 44-62. 
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in 1961 along lines similar to Die Rezhe, the journal in which many key early 
Darmstadt debates had appeared. The initial advisory board was made up 
entirely ofcomposers, including Igor Stravinsky, Darius Milhaud, and Roger 
Sessions, while committed modernists such as Milton Babbitt, Elliott Carter， 
and George Perle all exerted strong influence in these early editions. The 
emphasis was on the intersection between modernist composition and the- 
Ory, With both composers and theorists writing primarily on compositional 
Systems and techniques -and thereby demonstrating (asIput it) more interest 
inhowthingsworkthan in whattheymean.Norhasthejournalabandonedthis 
Strand, as arecent edition, which includes 人 Symposium in Honor of Milton 
Babbitb, demonstrates.38 Nevertheless, true to the peculiar alliance of mod- 
ernistrigourand hedonism thatemerged in the 196os, Persbectives has covered 
Cage and the experimentalists as well as minimalism. 

From the mid-198os, established concerns vie in its pages with influences 
thathavetransformed thefield ofcontemporarycompositionand musictheorvy. 
Recent issues devote sections to critical theory and to feminist music theory， 
with Susan McClary, in the latter, proposing cultural studies as the ground on 
which the contextualizing concerns of feminism and the technical preoccu- 
pations of music theory might meet.39A shift from means to meaning is also 
marked in a collection ofessays published in 1994, all taken from the journal， 
entitled Persbectiyes oO Msical 4esthetics. Amongst other things, it includes a 
Series of essays by Benjamin Boretz, one of the founding editors, that reveal 
a crisis of confidence in modernism and in the VWestern canon. Arguing that 
masterpiece culture is based on symbolic autonomy and thus echoing much 
recent musicology, Boretz wishes to emphasize that music is something “done 
by and among people” and thereby relates to specific human circumstances.42 

Recent music scholarship has expanded not only the scope of interpretive 
methodologiesatitsdisposalbutalsotherangeofcontemporarymusicitexam- 
ines. This diversity is well reflected in Cozte7pjo7a10 MUSIC RevieWw, a journal 
founded in 1984.Theeclectic range oftopics is illustrated by the special issues 
devoted to "Flute and Shakuhachi” and to “Music and Mysticism>”, while sig- 
nificant space Was devoted to music and the cognitive sciences.4: This breadth 


38 内 Symposium in Honor of Milton Babbite, Persjectpmes ofFNew Msic 35/2 (1997), pp. 5-136. 

39 “Critical Theory of Music', Persjectiyes ofNemw Mzxsic 31/2 (1993), pp. 6-71; “Toward a Feminist Music 
Theory”,， Persjectives of New MISic 32/1 (1994), pp. 6-85; Susan McClary, "Paradigm Dissonances: Music 
Theory, Cultural Studies, Feminist Criticism>, Persjectives of Ne WMSic 32/11 (1994), pp. 68-85. 

40 Benjamin Boretz, 'Interface I-V: Texts and Commentaries on Music and Life”, in John Rahn (ed.)， 
Persjectpes OU Msical 4esthetics, New York, 1994, P. 125. 

41 “Fluteand Shakuhachi",Jo Kondo and Joaquim Bernitez (eds.), Cozte7tbjora1J MUSTCReviemw 8/2 (1994); 
“Music and Mysticism”, Maxwell Steer (ed.),， Coatetbo7a13 MUS1C Reviemw 14/1-2 and 1413-4 (1996); "Music 
and the Cognitive Sciences”，Stephen MCAdams and ITrene Deliege (eds.)，Coxztetzbjoxa19 MUSiC Reviewm 才 ， 
2 Vols.,(1989), also Ian Cross and Irene Deliege (eds.), Coztetbo7a1y WaSic Reviemw 9 (1993). 
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Serves to demonstratethatcurrentmusicalproductionand reception take place 
in a Space thatis pervaded by debates about methodology, textuajlity, identity， 
and meaning. 

The space thatsuch critical responses inhabitis often called postmodernism . 
Like modernism，postmodernism is also a contradictory aftair, and much is 
gained from understanding itas atransformation ofthe same condition rather 
than as its Successor. Postmodernism touches new music with the arrival of 
chance procedures in the 196os, since, as we have seen, they undermine tra- 
ditional notions ofauthorial intention. At the same time, however, such pro- 
cedures are compatible with a modernist focus on technique，since chance 
Operations are formal: with their arrival, we see music standing somewhere 
between determinate procedures and open textuality. Just as significant, how- 
ever, is what might be called the semantic broadening of modernism, since 
as music becomes more referential and more willing to look beyond its own 
internal configurations, so it creates a level of meaning that is more obviously 
Pitched at a semiotic level rather than a purely syntactic one. Put differently， 
as music become more reflexive, so its components increasingly participate in 
an intertextual and intercultural matrix.42 And such expanded horizons are by 
no means limited to composition. Musicology, too,has become more sensitive 
to the range of ways in which music signifies and has sought to coOnteXxtualize 
musics and discourses that were once considered autonomous. In so doing, 让 
has challenged the selective reception history ofearly-twentieth-century mod- 
ernism on Which high modernism was based. Hence, as this volume testifies， 
the Second Viennese composers and Stravinsky are now understood within 
rich historical traditions instead of being valued primarily as inventors of new 
techniques. In this sense, the expanded horizon of postmodernism is more a 
reinterpretation of modernism than its abandonment. 


Composers 2: Ferneyhough, Birtwistle, Davies， 
Schnittke, Gubaidulina, Rihm, Saariaho, Saunders 


We have seen that the prevailing response of established composers to the 
decline in modernismys fortunes was to consolidate their previous achieve- 
ments, while moving beyond narrowly systematic concerns. In this section 
WwWeencounteramore diverse collection ofcomposers who came to prominence 
afterthe 195gos.Itispossibletofindsharedconcernsamongstthem,particularly 
with regard to their ways of working through the tensions between tradition 


42 This argument is made in my “Adorno and the Semantics of Modernism>,，Peysjectiyes oF Nem MiC 
37/z> (1999), PP. 29-5o, 
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and restructuring that are the hallmarks of modernity, but they do not share 
the underlying sense of purpose that propelled the Previous group to inter- 
national significance. The most direct link with high modernism is provided 
by Brian Ferneyhough, whose music provides the Principal exception to the 
general softening ofstructural obsessions since the 195os. (Other British com- 
posers associated with this branch of new music, sometimes known as the 
nevw complexity, include James Dillon and Michael Finnissy.) Of all the com- 
posers discussed in this chapter,， Ferneyhough has retained the most faith in 
the achievements of the 195os，despite hailing ffom a later generation，SoO 
it is fitting that he should have initially found acceptance in Germany and 
became a major figure at the Darmstadt summer courses, particularly in the 
198os. 

It should nob however, be assumed from this description that his music is 
without passion or Urgency, though it is certainly forbidding on first hearing 
and even more So in its written format, due to the sheer density ofinformation 
and detail. Generally written in Short note-values，which give them a very 
black appearance,his scores are characterized bytheextensive beaming used to 
articulate particular gestures and to create direction. Outofthis mass ofdetail， 
often audible gestures arise such as the rhythmic unisons thatopen his Second 
Quartet(198o).The composers ownaccountofprocessesinthis pieceexplains 
howthe opening is meantto convey the idea ofa'super instrumente byadding 
instruments, one by one, to the opening violin to create a textural thickening 
of sound, into which he then introduces micro-variations such as different 
articulations ofthe same rhythm.43 The underlying aesthetic orientation from 
Which such practices arise is that, because most unfiltered musical statements 
人 allinto pre-established meanings,itisonlyby generatingevents from complex， 
Unexpected intersections of objects that new energies can arise. 

The complexity ofFerneyhough?s musicenables considerable intricacy to be 
achieved when writing fora solo instrument, and it is ofcourse more practical 
forone person to devote significanttime tolearning convoluted musicthan itis 
foralarge group.Established solo pieces from the mid-197osinclude Vizt Cab- 
SUle (1975-6) for solo flute, 7zpe CN Motiop Stdy 了 (1971-7) for bass clarinetb， 
and 7?Me QUd Motioz St 达 (1973-6) for cello and electronics. Solo instru- 
mental compositions have remained an important medium for Ferneyhough: 
later pieces in the genreinclude compositions for piano (Ze711N4-1TCON-EX1GI1Q11， 
1981); piccolo (Sxjersc7ibtio, 1981); violin (Date7pedio 1 Ciaco10 1986); guitar 


43 Brian Ferneyhough，Colected Titixlgs (ed. James Boros and Richard Toop)，Amsterdam，1995， 
pp. 119-20. For a detailed account of Ferneyhough>s compositional procedures, based on sketch mate- 
Tial, see Richard Toop, "Brian Ferneyhough?s Let0-TCON-ZEbi10N2， Peysjectiyes OF Nem MUWSiC 28/12 (1990)， 


PP. 52-10o. 
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(KZe Scpattet 1 1985-8); and double bass (Tittico bey Gertbxde Stem, 1989). 
This concentrated mediumalsospills into pieces for soloistand ensemble, with 
7271a1l (1991-2) forviolin and eightinstruments exemplifying Ferneyhough?s 
daunting challenges for the soloist. 

Aseries ofchamber works from the 198os,including the Second,Third,and 
Fourth String Quartets (the latter incorporating a solo soprano), demonstrate 
the increasing refinement of Ferneyhough?s inventive capacity. 1982 Savw the 
composition of Ca7cei dve7ziope I (for chamber orchestraj, which initiated 
a cycle of compositions by that name. The title, which means "Dungeons of 
Invention, is derived from a series of etchings by Giambattista Piranesi that 
touchedonanumber ofFerneyhough?s compositional concerns,inspiring him 
to considerhowseeminglyoppositional forcesmightbeinterlockedinthecom- 
positional process.44 These preoccupations derive from systematic procedures 
thathavetheirrootsinthe 19gos,although Ferneyhough?s preference istosieve 
complex material into smaller constituents, rather than to continually expand 
events in the manner of Boulez. Such concerns may Seem narrow in an age of 
eclecticismj; neverthelesstheyclearlyprovideavital resourceforFerneyhough?s 
imagination; his obsessions with system encourage, rather than inhibit, unex- 
pected configurations, creating Situations Where, as Jonathan Harvey Puts it， 
'hyper-intellectual meets manic raver2?.45 

Twenty years ago, as now，composers such as Boulez and Ligeti would 
have featured in any survey of modern music; however, Harrison Birtwistle 
would have been less prominent.46 Birtwistlexs reputation advanced substan- 
tially in the 198os, and Secret THeatre, a mixed ensemble piece written for 
the composers fiftieth-birthday concert in 1984, is often seen as the turning 
point in his career: it received much critical acclaim and sums Up his char- 
acteristic techniques. 1986 saw the premiere of Exy 太 Daices, a large orches- 
tral Score, and it was in the same year that 7He MasRE of Opexs (1983) - 
a music drama started in 1973 - finally reached the stage. Secretl 7Heatre is 
an apposite title for a Birtwistle score because drama is central to his musi- 
cal imagination and permeates even instrumental pieces: 7Tyagoedia (1965) for 
wind quintetb, string quartet and harp is concerned with the ritual and for- 
mal aspects of Greek tragedy, while the five woodwind, five brass, and three 
Percussionists called for in Yeyses joy ESse1tbjes (1969) follow directions in the 
Score to move around a four-tier stage in performance, dramatically enacting 
Imusical events. Secet THeatre itselfestablishes an interplay between a melodic 


44 Ibid., pp. 131-2. 45 Foreword to ibid., p. xii. 
46 For comprehensive discussions of Birtwistles oeuvre, see Robert Adlington, THe Mzsic of 有 ayiso1 
Bitaiste, Cambridge, 2ooo,and Jonathan Cross, Fazyisoxz Biztauiste: Ma Mi WMSic, London, 200o0. 
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“cantus and a mechanically repetitive continuum, with the collisions, mergers 
and separations of the two factions being dramatically underscored by staged 
Imovements. 

Itisapparentfrom such instrumental scores thatBirtwistle is less concerned 
With character portrayal than with the formal procedures of drama - a prior- 
ity that extends to stage Works such as 7Nje MasR of Ompexs, where the three 
main characters of the Orpheus myth are represented in triplicate by masked 
Singers, masked mime artists, and puppets. Dramatically, this device taps into 
Birtwistles central musical preoccupation with, in his words, "going over and 
over the same event from different angles so thata multi-dimensional musical 
objectis created,an objectwhich containsanumberofcontradictionsas wellas 
anumber ofperspectives".47 His nextstage drama, CUW47 (1989-91), based on 
the Middle English romance of Sr Camazt QUd te GeeN KGHpt yielded plenty 
of opportunities for such procedures, with scenes such as the Green Knightbs 
appearance at King Arthurs court his decapitation, and Gawain?s seduction 
all experienced ffom several perspectives.This said,there is more ofa narrative 
thread in Cawazthanin7HeWMasRofOmpexssinceGawain gainsself-knowledge 
onhis journeyto the GreenKnigheschapeland returns toKingArthurs court 
refusing to accepta heroxs welcome. 

Retelling events, according to literary theory, enables us to see that they 
are constructed from particular viewpoints and are therefore open to inter- 
Pretation; however such textual flexibility encounters some resistance from 
Birtwistlexs preference for conveying archetypal situations by detached proce- 
dures.Theadvantageofsuch mechanismsis that,byleadingboth composerand 
audienceaway from hackneyed expectations,they can potentially release UnexX- 
pected responsesi the disadvantage is that they downplay human subjectivity 
in a manner that is somewhat at odds with an age fascinated by identity. After 
all, what may look like an underlying fundamental - a peep behind history - 
may be entirely historical: it may, that is to say, be an embodiment of modern 
alienation. Despite such cavils, dramatic situations clearly inspire Birtwistle?s 
musical imagination; since Cawaijz he has composed two further operas，7Ne 
Seco1d NM1S Ko19 (1993-4) and THe Fastsxbjer (1998-9). 

Birtwistle and Peter Maxwell Davies are often paired together on account 
of their shared British nationality,shared studentexperiences,and similar age. 
They also share an interest in music drama, even though in the later part of 
the century their responses to the tensions between tradition and moder- 
nity have diverged, with Davies looking to continue the symphonic tradition. 


47 Quoted in Nicholas Snowman, "Birtwistle the Dramatist: Some Reflections>, programme to CamWwQ171， 
Royal Opera House, London, 1991. 
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We see him turning in this direction with the orchestral score TYorides 
Bis (1966-9), which is described by the composer as 'a conscious attempt to 
reintegrate the shattered and scattered fragments of my creative persona?.48 A 
new Stage in this development was reached with the composition of the First 
Symphony (1973-6), which inaugurated another six symphonies (the Seventh 
waspremiered in 2zoooattheBBC Proms),andavwealth ofconcertos.Thelatter 
include the ten Strathclyde concertos written for members of the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra, an ensempble with which Davies has enjoyed close links 
Since the mid-198os. 

In Davies”s recent music rigorous musical arguments jostle with evocations 
of the Scottish Orkney community in which the composer has chosen to 
Settle, drawing on a range of resources, including chant, quasi-serialist proce- 
dures, the classical tradition, and folk. For example, two types of material - 
one derived from the overture to Haydn?s opera ZKoia Disapbitat and the 
other from Jan Albert Ban?s Yzxitas - are heard at the opening of the Fifth 
Strathclyde Concerto forviolin, viola,and string orchestra(1991),beforebeing 
absorbed into the musical process.The Fourth Symphony (1989),on the other 
hand, eschews such intertextuality, even though the influence of Sibelius is 
evident in the compression of four movements into a single form, and in the 
underlying developmentalflow. Differentsound-worlds certainly sitalongside 
each other in the "choreographic poem'? THpe Beltaze Piye (1994), where Arnold 
Wnhittall fnds“expressionisticsymphonism and material evokingeithersolemn 
hymnody or exuberant folk-dance, suggesting to him a conjunction between 
Whathecalls'“a“supranational> modernistmannerand vivid representations of 
local people and places?.49 It is in such intersections that Davies most directly 
addresses late-twentieth-century worries about the erosion of traditions and 
communities. 

Such concerns are of pressing urgency to Alfred Schnittke and Sofia 
Gubaidulina, two strong individualists whose lives nevertheless share core 
experiences. Both endured an intolerable Soviet regime and both experienced 
deep apprehension atwhatthe collapse ofthe same system left behind. Schnit- 
tke comments:“The enormous problems in Russia which are building up 
just now will remain and possibly xzevey be resolved.5? Gubaidulina, for her 
Part observes that "We are existentially shaken by what has happened to ouUTr 
coOUntry.251 Both composers sustained themselves financially by writing film 


48 Quoted in Paul Griffiths, Modemz Mzxsic atd 4ier Oxford, 1995, p. 155. 

49 Arnold Whittall,'A Dance ofthe Deadly Sins: THpe Beltaze Fireand theRitesofModernism>”,in Richard 
MecGregor (ed.), Persjectiyes OU Peter MaxWeLLDavies, Aldershot 200o, pp. 138-58; p. 139. 

50 Schnittke, quoted in Anders Beyers (ed.)，THe TDice of Msic: Selected Tte7yiems Witl Coxztextjo7a7J 
Com1bose1S, Aldershot, 2000, p. 241. 

51 Gubaidulina, quoted in ibid., p. 45. 
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music, both experienced ambivalence towards modernist systems, both have 
prompted comparisons with Shostakovich, both chosetolive in Germany after 
the collapse ofCommunism, and both convey religious feelings in their music， 
fuelled in Gubaidulina?s case by a deep-rooted mysticism. These shared life 
experiences, nonetheless, fuel very distinct musical identities, 

Despite attempting, against all the odds, to keep abreast of developments 
in the Wesbt Schnittke was frustrated by what he saw as the selfdenial of 
coOnstructivist composition and was not afiraid to look elsewhere, notably to 
the Western canon, for expressive immediacy. His ties to the past are, how- 
ever, complex since the polystylism for which he is famous is torn between a 
clashing pluralism and a yearning for the certainties of tradition. Both these 
characteristics are Strongly present in the Co1cetog105Ss0 no. TI (1977), his best- 
known composition, in which a prepared piano and recognizably modernist 
techniques are heardalongside baroque figurationsand a Tango. His desire for 
custom is more explicit in the Fourth Symphony (1984), in which chants from 
Russian Orthodox and Jewish litanies, amongst others, offer shelter from the 
confusion ofmodern life. 

Redemption is an explicit theme in Gubaidulina?”s violin concerto O1exto- 
7 (198o) - the work, premiered by Gidon Kremer, that made her an inter- 
national figure - in which the central theme is sacrificed and resurrected; sim- 
jlarly, for the composer, the three personae of THpe SeveN TYods ofCHist - cello， 
bayan (a Russian folk accordion),and orchestra - represent the Holy Trinity. 宛 
All Gubaidulinaxs music is religious in inspiration; however, because it is not 
designedfortheformal ceremoniesofthechurch itsmeaningisnotexplicit,and 
So its intensity leaves interpretive Space for the listener. In the Second Quartet 
(1987)this spirituality takes the form ofa meditation around sustained sonori- 
ties, while Zezt 杂 estxjitez (1994) createsan opulenttapestry ofsound enriched by 
two electric basses. 

Wehave seen thatLigeti Boulez and, from a later generation, Ferneyhough 
feel that there should be a distinction between internal and external musical 
processes, drawing a firm line between their aestheticand the eclecticism that 
has continued since the late 197os. In doing so, they attribute primary impor- 
tanceto internalstructuralorganizationand lesssignificancetotheintertextual 
relations betweena musical scoreand the range ofdiscourses in which it is sit- 
uated.This stance closes down horizons,whileavoiding thehazards associated 
with mixing materials and traditions. Ligeti in particular distinguishes him- 
Self fom neo-Romanticism - a nomenclature for a style of composition that 
rejects the Structural obsessions of modernism and embraces the emotional 


52 Gubaidulina, quoted in ibid., p. 5o. 
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reSources of Romanticism. Arguing in 包 vour of such stylistic expansion, the 
British composer Robin Holloway, a Schumann admirer, considers that com- 
posersshouldbeatlibertytotakeinspiration from composersand stylesoftheir 
Own choice rather being expected to follow the established examples of mod- 
ernism.53 At its most pronounced, this tendency involves a figure such as the 
formerly constructivistAmerican George Rochberg turning to the emotional 
resources of Mahler and late Beethoven in his Third String Quartet (1972). 
An inclusive aesthetic is, however, hard to categorize because its nature is to 
suggestmultiple possibilities. 

Neo-Romantic is one of the labels, amongst others, that has been applied 
to Wolfgang Rihm， the leading German composer of his generation，even 
thoughhis outputis too diverse to be contained by this,orany other, category. 
Commenting on his relationship to history, in a typically extreme statement， 
Rihm boldly declares that "Tradition can only ever be “my tradition2.254 One 
reading of this pronouncement is that both the canon and modernism have 
become disembedded from the traditions that provided them with established 
meaning and have, consequently, become more open to interpretive practice， 
This loosening allows Rihm to take whatever he wants from music history， 
though it is generally a European past he looks to, reserving particular enthu- 
Siasm forthe freedom ofSchumann,the early atonal works ofSchoenberg,and 
the fluidity of Debussyi influences which provide inspiration for a style that 
Seeks directness, on occasion through violent or expansive gestures. Rihm>s 
music sometimes filters tradition, sometimes distorts it, and sometimes finds 
refuge in it while in all cases ensuring that references are heard through athick 
Semantic grid. 

Rihm gained success in his early twenties and has continued to be a prolific 
COmposer. Scores from the mid-197os such as Dis-Koxztyr (1974)，SUO-KoNtz7 
(1975), Kaviexs 姑 cno. 5 (1975),and the Third String Quartet (1976) gave him 
a reputation for drawing on late-Romantic style and challenging the stylistic 
strictures ofhigh modernism.55 590-KoNtoty is alarge orchestral piece in sonata 
form, characterized by tempestuous sonorities and eruptions of ecstatic tonal 
harmony, both combined with a proportional tempo scheme reminiscent of 
the composers one-time teacher, Stockhausen. The Third String Quartet 7 
ze1stejl alludes to a Wide variety of sources from the genre and elsewhere; 
its second movement winds down to a Mahlerian adagio that 包 nctions as a 


53 Robin Holloway, “Modernism and After in Music", CawNp7idge Review, June 1989, pp. 6o-6; p. 64. 

54 “Musikalische Freiheie, in Wolfgang Rihmy, 4zxsgesbxrocpez: 9cp7tez 200d Gesbyticpe (ed. Ulrich Mosch)， 
2 Vols., Winterthur, 1997, Vol. TI, p. 23. 

55 Formore detailed discussion ofRihmsee Williams, Nemw AMzxsicatdthe CaiisorModemtitb,pp.136-45. 
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refuge from the surrounding music, while being touched by the same events. 
(Interestingly, Rihm appears notto envisageafull-blown Romanticism in this 
passage, since he discouraged the Arditti Quartet from using portamenti and 
wide vibrato in performance.50) His admiration for Schumann is clearly evi- 
dent in the three pieces that comprise 玉 eyide 9zeel I-III (1982-4)，sSubti- 
tled ye7SUcpe jy Rayviertyio, este jge. In the second of these scenes, lyric lines 
and flowing piano textures reminiscent of Schumann>”s chamber works are 
cut into by sometimes violent modernist gestures, or transformed by frenzied 
repetition. The music can be understood as an attempt to harness the abun- 
danceand diversity of Schumann, to experience subjectivity as a succession of 
moods. 

The European tradition is obviously importantto Rihm and probably never 
absent from his imagination,butits influence is notalways direct. In the 198os 
he was influenced bythelate styleofNono, with its isolated islands ofsounds， 
though he has not emulated the latters use of live electronics; spaces and 
Silences characterise Kezt 瑟 7MUNMeENt (1988) for an ensemble of fourteen play- 
ers, in which the energy Rihm always seeks is reduced to small gestures that 
are asSSociated through timbral links, interrupted by fierce accents, and heard 
acrossemptyspaces.57 Thesound-world,though notthetonalreferences,ofhis 
large orchestral scores ffom the 197os is also felt here with the presence of bass 
clarinet, coOntrabassoon and double bass. This intensity is transferred to a con- 
tinuous line with CesxW]geje Zettforviolin and orchestra(1991-2),in which the 
violin spinsahighlinethatis coloured bywhatthecomposer callsan orchestral 
Dobpbjelyitye/. With the consistent top register generating a certain Urgency， 
Rihm?ys suggestion that he is trying to make 'strands of thought audible”, to 
make something that is both ephemeral and palpable,is helpful and appropri- 
ate.58 During the 199os, he was engaged, amongstother things, with a project 
entitled Yexs We 9yMt 加 po1Nie Jexe, the fourth version of which was written in 
1997-8.Punning on Adornosessay'“Vers une musiqueinformelle>,which pon- 
ders the prospects ofa music beyond formal constraints, Rihmys title conveys 
theideaofaformin motion (floodingbeyondtheconfines ofthesingleworlo.59 
The range covered by Rihms?s output shows just how inclusive modern music 
can be: itcan,jliketheThird Quartet operate though a combination ofinternal 


56 Personal conversation with Irvine Arditti, 8 August 20oo. 

57 FEorauseful discussion ofthis piece, see Rudolf Frisius, notes to recording ofVWolfgang Rihm: Kezz 
ZNMENt and 71 NODE (CPO, 1992). 

58 Wolfgang Rihm， “Time Chane (tr. Mary Whittall), notes to recording, DG, 1992. The suggestion 
that the orchestra is a Dobjjelyitgqeris made by Rihm in the same Place. 

59 “Mitteilungen Zu TY27S 20e SN 加 po1ie exe> in Rihm, 4xsgesbrocpe, Vol. II, pp. 4o2-3. See also John 
Warnaby, “Wolfgang Rihm?s Recent Music, Teztjo 2/3(2000), pp.13-15. 
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and intertextual associations OF it can， like Kezz Pi0MENt WoOrk within a 
more defined environment. This eclectic style rocks rigid distinctions between 
modernism and postmodernism, suggesting that the future and the past can 
intersect on multiple horizons. 

Composers teach as well as compose,and so itis appropriate to end this sec- 
tion by mentioning Kaija Saariaho (b. 1952) and Rebecca Saunders (b. 1967)， 
one-time pupils of, respectively, Ferneyhough and Rihm. Saariaho also studied 
with Klaus Huber and attended computer-music courses at IRCAMi the com- 
puter has remained important to her, as has Paris where - though of Finnish 
Origin - she has chosen to live. Her work is characterized by subtle inflections 
of harmony and timbre, often enhanced by interactive electronics, as seen in 
Zicptboyel (1985-8) for chamber ensemble and electronics, in NyMibjpela (1987) 
for string quartet and electronics, and in the solo song cycle Zojxz (1996) for 
Soprano and electronics. 

After studying in Germany, Saunders has established more of a reputation 
there, notably in Darmstadt than in her native Britain; although her music 
does not Sound like Rihm?s (She was also taught by Nigel Osborne)j, it clearly 
has affinities with his regard for gestural directness, for extremes (witness the 
shrill whistlesin CR7IAMSON)andforinclusion.InSaundersysmusic,instruments 
achieve a presence that often includes the mechanical sounds that performers 
are noOrmally encouraged to minimize, and the sounds are heard as humanly 
produced, while generating other allusions of a less specific nature. The titles 
ofboth CR1TMSON - Mol So TI(1995) and Mo So19 3 -SAades of cy210S0O1 
(1996)， however, make such allusions more concrete: they refer to Molly”s 
monologue from James Joyce”s UVpksses. So when Saunders, speaking of the 
latter piece, tells us that it “seeks to sustain a musical energy Strong enough 
to Withstand the assaults of a succession of destructive events”, she does so 
in the context of a polymorphic passage celebrated as an example of ecjztx7e 

_JB1ztzetherebyofferingaresponseto Joycefarremovedfromthe mid-century 
fascination with his formal procedures.6o 


Survival 


The range ofrecent developments makes modernism less easy to define,even 让 
it remains possible to identify a stream of music that flows in modernist chan- 
nels. Such music will, typically, encourage reflection on its own procedures， 
mechanisms,and content,and will contain elements thatidentify itas indebted 


6o Quoted in Robert Adlington, 'Into the Sensuous World: The Music of Rebecca Saunders”，Mzsic&L 
7?Mes 140/1868 (1999),pp.48-56;p.56.Mycommentson Saundersareindebted to this informative article. 
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to the conventions of'arb music- though it will not necessarily espouse bour- 
geois values ofconflictand resolution.There is no reason to thinkthatmodern 
music will not continue to invent new methods of organizing musical mate- 
rial, but it is just as likely to develop new ways of connecting with multiple 
discourses. The intersection ofacoustic instruments and live electronics is also 
likely to be a key concern for technical development and may well lead to 
music-making becoming a more obviously collaborative afitair. This said, there 
isamplescope for creativity withoutelectronicresources,therebyavoiding the 
hazard ofcomputer programstuggingthecompositional process in a particular 
direction. 

At its zenith, modernism achieved prominence not because it was popular 
but because it was considered important. Forall its radicalism and frustration 
with nineteenth-century institutions, it occupied the institutional space of 
high art and derived prestige from that position, particularly by retaining the 
mystique ofthe individual craftsman in an age ofmass production. Its Position 
Was therefore always precarious in a world that might at any moment decide 
to dispense with "high are,and as the world becomes more inclined to do just 
that, so the modernistmusical “world takes on the configuration ofone global 
communityamongst countless others. People do not, however, only subscribe 
to just one such community: they interact with a variety of traditions and 
cultures that cross-pollinate one another, thereby making modernism a more 
hybrid culture (as the Tate Modern testifies). 

From such a pluralist perspective, not all the odds are stacked against the 
Survival ofa transformed modernism. Forone thing,asalready mentioned,the 
relative ease with which CDs can beproduced makes musicwith asmall follow- 
ing viable. For another, the World Wide Web provides new opportunities for 
the dissemination ofmusicwithoutsupportfrom recording companiesorpub- 
lishers; composers working in electronic media are already able to Place sound 
filesand scoreson the Internet to bedownloaded by people with similar inter- 
ests. Information technology enables global access and has thereby increased 
the potential audience for modernistmusic, which need no longer beaprimar- 
jyNorth American and European phenomenon. The technological revolution 
that facilitates such possibilities is very different from the production-based 
wave ofinnovation that characterized the 19gos, because such soft technology 
focuses primarily on the distribution ofknowledge. For this reason, it is likely 
thatmodernistmusic will be driven notonly by new compositional techniques 
butalso by innovative patterns of circulation. 

Nevertheless,even functioningasaspecialistinterestratherthanadominant 
form of culture, modernism still requires some form of support - preferably 
from institutions willing to create space for music of intrinsic value that is not 
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driven by mass sales. For 坟 modernism can no longer sustain claims to be the 
onjly authentic musical voice of the modern age it can still explore creatively 
matters SUch as the intersection of identity and difference that are of shared 
coOncern in the modern world. In doing so,it maywell push human subjectivity 
in directionsthatarelesseasilyenvisaged in realmsthatfacetheresponsibilities 
ofeverydaypracticality.Asectorofmusicthatcanturntheenergyofinnovation 
towards the experiences that pragmatism is prone to marginalize will fulfil a 
vital aesthetic need and has every chance of survival. 
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(Post-)minimalisms 197o-2ooo: the search 
for a nevw mainstream 


ROBERT FIN 


The conventional wisdom is that Minimalism - an idiom of clear，non- 
decorative lines, repetition, and greattonal simplicity which arose in the 196os 
and 7os - was the last identifiable new style in music history. Actually, there 
has since been an accelerating series of new styles, many of them building on 
minimalist roots toward greater and world-music-inspired complexity. 

Kyle Gannl 


My mnusic is very much an example of what's happened to music at the end of 
thetwentieth century. Werein akind ofpost-styleera. Composers myageand 
younger, we are not writing in one, highly defined, overarching expression， 
like Steve Reich or Luciano Berio would write. 

John Adams” 


After the last nevw style 


As a label for trends in music history since 197o, the term "postminimalismy” 
has, at first, a seductively familiar ring - 让 by music history” we mean the 
Succession ofcompositional styles conceptualized as alinear progression, most 
memorably analogized by Donald Francis Tovey as 'the mainstream of music>. 
If'*postminimalisb is a music-historical adjective oftime,like “post-Romantic” 
OF "pre-classical, then the familiar narrative Strategies of classical music might 
stillapply:an earlystyle (minimalism) progresses- eitherthrough evolutionary 
ramification or dialectical synthesis - to another, later one (postminimalismy). 
The stream flows on. 

So arguesKyle Gann, in theepigraph aboveand in his 1997 Survey 47ze7zC4N 
ZHUS1C 太 友 e TeNtie 太 Cezt10y. But as Gann acknowledges, minimalism is most 
often seen not as the beginning of a new drama of stylistic evolution, but as 

_JJl15 7211Ue MUSiCologicae, as the "last identifiable new style in music history”. 


1 Kyle Gann, course catalogue listing for Music 217,，New Musical Currents Since Minimalism>, Bard 
College, Fall 1998. 

2 John Adams, as quoted in Stewart Ocksenhorn，'John Adams: Opera Can (and Musb Be Relevant， 
4sjez 771es 117/9o (1998). 
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Minimalism occupies this lonely Promontory because it can be read as the final 
chapter ofthe post-Cagean experimental tradition (which,as the "New Deter- 
minacy”, is Where it appears in Michael Nyman?s 1974 SUrVey，Eoxbje7t1peNtZL 
Msi0). If as Leonard Meyer argued in 1967,3 Cage and his followers repre- 
Sented the incipient collapse of a four-hundred-year tradition of humanistic 
music, the “end of the Renaissance", then minimalism is truly the last gasp， 
太 e ed of the ed of the Renaissance. After the collapse, Meyer hypothesized 
the end of music history: no more mainstream, no Stylistic progression, just 
an indefinite period of "fluctuating stasis” during which many styles would 
fourish, artists would feel free to shift among them, and the main criterion 
of success would be elegance, not originality. This is quite a good prediction 
of what we now call "postmodernismy in the arts. Is postminimalism,， then， 
simply post(modern)-minimalism? This is the position that composer John 
Adams (b. 1947) takes, placing himself on one side - the "poststyle era - of 
an Unbridgeable historical chasm. On the other side are older” composers like 
Luciano Berio (1925-20o3) and, interestingly enough given Adams” penchant 
for pulsed repetition, a founding minimalist like Steve Reich (b. 1936). 

To an even younger composer like Rhys Chatham (b. 1952), who cheerfully 
Confesses to starting outa hardcore minimalisb, the distinction is clear: 


The modernist project ofthis century was concluded, give or take a few years， 
during the sixties with the phenomenon of minimalism, the apogee of mod- 
ernism, Which succeeded in deconstructing music to its basic signifiers: a beat， 
a chord, a sound. The music of the seventies heralded the beginning of the 
post-modern period . . . Rather than using our freedom to define a personal 
playing style or mode of music that would immediately be identifiable, and 
incidentally, saleable, I felt it would be more interesting to directly explore 
the nature of this freedom by composing a series of pieces,， greatly varied in 
Style.4 


For Chatham, "post-minimalism'” is anything and everything thathappened 
after minimalism, the last modernism, burnt itself reductively out, taking the 
very idea of an identifiable, marketable style (and the musical mainstream) 
with it. 

As will become clear below, my account of minimalism and its aftermath is 
asmaller, more provisional narrative Woven from alternating Strands of these 
two grand historical hypotheses. For some composers, including its original 
Practitioners,， minimalism Was an evolutionary or dialectical starting point， 


3 LeonardB.Meyer, AMzsic,e47k, Gd1Ceas: Pattem1s010Pyedictiots2 TENNe 雪 -CettJ Cittye,Chicago， 
1967. 

4 Rhys Chatham， Coxztzboser5 Notebgoo& 1990，http://perso.wanadoo. 位 /rhys.chatham/Essay_197o- 
9o.html 
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the beginning of a new mainstream. At the same time，minimalists，post- 
minimalists, and critics alike continue to struggle with the radical possibility 
that minimalism really was (for good or 记 ) an Unrepeatable deconstructive 
gesture, the end of the styjlistic line. Is a coherent postminimalist style even 
possible? Or is itjustselling out? 


Minimalism triumphant 


It is impossible to understand the birth of "post-minimalism” in the 197os 
in isolation from the unanticipated popularity of the music that was origi- 
najlly called “trance”， hypnotic，Trepetitive”, and even “neo-primitive”. Post- 
minimalism as a style begins in the shadovw of minimalismy” as a brand. 

Between 1968, when Columbia Masterworks plucked Terry Rileys 1964 
1 Coutof the California counterculture, and 1981, when Philip Glass, fresh 
from the European triumph of his second opera, signed an exclusive classical 
recording contract with CBS Records, the breakthrough of minimalism into 
mainstream consciousness was as SwWiftas itwasUunpredictable. Even arbitrary: 
the choice in 1968 of Riley over the equally trippy La Monte Young (who had 
recorded some vocal pieces for Columbia but, unlike the easy-going Riley， 
refused to do overdubs) guaranteed that for the next twenty years the public 
faceofminimalism wouldbedominatednotbyextended microtonal dronesbut 
bypulsed modularrepetition. Hencetheriseofrhythmicprocessmusic:Riley?s 
Sequel, 4 Razpom zz CUWmed 4z (1969); an influential European tour by Glass 
and Reich in 1971; the 1973 major-label recording of Reich>s Drmzoi712NNI. By 
1974 Glasss four-hour Mzsic zz Toyeme Pa had been performed in an Uptown 
New York recital hall and released on the British pop-rock label Virgin; finally, 
in the summer of1976,NewYork saw the simultaneous sold-out premieres of 
Reich2s MUsic joy7 BEGptee MUSicials and Glass?s Fitstezz o1 如 e Beac1H. 

The period between 1974 and 1982 was the cultural apogee of pulse- 
patterned minimalism: before 1974, highly reductive music could still be dis- 
missed as marginal experimentation; after 1982, nobody really thought the 
music sounded 'simple any more. Butthe elaborate pulsed process music that 
broke into mainstream consciousness in the late 197os as “minimalism” was 
(confusinglyenough) actually thefirststirrings ofpostminimalismyalready an 
evolutionary shift away from the early reductionism of its founders. Certainly 
neither Reich nor Glass now sees his music of the 197os as “minimal>，nor 
did downtown New York critics at the time. Both composers had begun self- 
COnsciously to experiment with functional harmony, and with a new richness 
of instrumental resources. This was especially true of Reich, whose late-197os 
Work was consistently called 'lush,'sensuous,even (byone disappointed early 
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Supporter) “sappy?.5 Theemphasis on an impersonal musicstructuredby clearly 
audible process began to recede: both Reich and Glass began to use more pro- 
Cesses that changed faster, and to intervene unpredictably in their unfolding. 

To take a classic instance, Reich2s WMzsic Jo7 BiGjpteexl MMSicials is supposedly 
based on the cycle of eleven pandiatonic chords which opens and closes the 
WwWorki in the interim, each chord?s pitches are prolonged and used as the basis 
for a short "variation”. These mini-pieces 4e minimal, with audible additive 
and subtractive process.Butnotonlyarethe chords hard to hear as such (most 
of the verticajities have several common tones with their neighbours); Reich>s 
realization of the cycle on a larger scale is Strikingly arbitrary - one chord 
is barely touched, while another is developed through two complete varia- 
tions. The composer even breaks his own rules, wilfully violating the cycle to 
create the large-scale dominant-to-tonic bass progression at the centre of his 
work. Minimalismys basic contract with the listener had been Reich>s disarm- 
ing promise that he was not interested in hidden structures, that "all the cards 
WwWere on the table". Postminimalists preferred to keep at least a few up their 
Sleeves. 

Post-minimalism (still branded at this point as “minimalism>2) no longer 
appeared to mainstream composersasaforbiddingexperimental aes 太 etic; pop- 
ular success and its new hospitality to traditional notions ofcraftand composi- 
tional voice now made it an attractive stylistic choice.6 An extraordinary num- 
berofolder European composers,many ofthem committed modernists,found 
themselves drawn into the deep gravitational well of Riley, Reich, and Glass 
between 1976 and 198o. Gyorgy Ligeti (b. 1923) was humorously forthright 
in his 1976 SeLbs 功 ojtba 正 71 直 Reicp 2000 Rey CO0U0 CHobzt 1 QUC d0pbeDb; in that 
Same year the Belgian serialist Karel Goeyvaerts (1923-93) composed Pox7gUe 
Les jaodk MiSset cet ell (May the Fruits Ripen this SummenD, a tribute to 
the improvisatory modular repetition of 7z C, transposed to dorian mode and 
Wittily scored for renaissance instruments (a discreet repeated D on the lute 
takes the place of Riley”s infamous piano octaves). For pillars of the post- 
Serialist avant-garde like Simeon ten Holt (b. 1923) and Hans Otte (b. 1920)， 
theriseofminimalism was a call to extended meditation,atthe piano, on musi- 
cal first principles. Massive keyboard rituals like Otte?s twelve-part BUCA de7 
KU9e (1979-82) and ten Holt's evening-long Cut 如 Ostizato for four pianos 
(1977-9) were radical departures from the Boulez-Cage axis of Continental 
musical orthodoxy. Though hardly “minimal in the reductive 196os sense， 
their glacial time-scale, lush tonajlity, and repetitive modujlar structure would 
have been inconceivable without the example of Reich and Glass circa 1976. 


5 See Tom Johnson, Tjpe Toice ofNemw Msic (Ne 巧 信 Ci 询 1972-82) Eindhoven, 1989, p. 374. 
6 Timothy A. Johnson,“Minimalism: Aesthetic，Style，or Technique?>，Mzsical Quazterby 78 (1994)， 
PP. 742- 73， 
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Ottexs work may have been more directly influenced by the expatriate 
Californian John McGuire,along-time residentofCologne who wasalso work- 
ing on an extended process piece for keyboards. McGuire”s 48 Taziatioyps Jo7 
7W0 Pa10s (1976-8o) is built on a slow, hour-long descent through four cycles 
of fifths, over which McGuire sets what he calls 'a bundle of slowly gliding 
melodic waves of different length, superimposed upon one another so as to 
render audible a flow of continuously shifting melodic and rhythmic symme- 
tries”.7” As described, classic minimalismi but since McGuires waves, realized 
in a diaphanous Debussy-like tapestry of sound, stand in the complex ratio 
of 8:12:18:27 - a set of ratios themselves then transformed along a “temporal 
cycle of fifths” - what one actually hears is a gorgeous contrapuntal web of 
pujlsations overahypnotically slow-moving progression of(mostly) consonant 
harmonies: that is, 197os postminimalism . 

Born in 1942,McGuire is one ofa group ofAmerican composers who began 
their careers Within earshot of 7 Cand Reich?sfirstphase pieces: Daniel Lentz 
(b. 1942), Ingram Marshall (b. 1942), William Duckworth (b. 1943), Stephen 
Scott(b. 1944),Janice Giteck(b.1946),JohnAdams,andPaul Dresher(b. 1951). 
Dresherisyoungenoughtohavestudied with TerryRiley,asanapprentice tape- 
delay work like Zzgxid at4 Stela7 WMSic (electric guitar, live tape loops, 1981) 
demonstrates; but for the rest of this generation, minimalism was something 
picked up byear. These poscminimalists have thus been more concerned with 
Soundand feeling,lesswithrigourandexperiment. Processisstill important, as 
is an extendedtime-scaleandtheavoidance ofclimaxes,butoften thereisayen 
for what Lentz once called "pretty pieces: rich, reverberant sonic landscapes， 
the lushness for its own sake ofWMzsic Jor BGAtee MUWNSiCia1S. 

Scotbs work with bowed piano (CMzeVas Jeg，1985)，Marshalls atmo- 
Spheric combination of foghorns and tape-delayed brass (Foqg 77ojpes，1982)， 
Duckworths meditations on Appalachian shape-note singing (Soxt 如 et 
五 111O11, 198o-1) - all use some kind of complex repetitive process, but hide 
theirrigourbehind apulsating veil ofbeautiful sound. Often, as in Giteck's O7 
SHANti (1986), meditative spirituality and healing are engaged; the influence of 
Pauline Oliveros (b. 1932), her Sonic Meditations, and the musicians associ- 
ated with the reverberant recordings ofher Deep Listening Ensemble (Stuart 
Dempster, David Gamper, Panaiotis,Ellen Fullman)is clear. There is also a par- 
allel with the lessons that British composers drew from 196os minimal music. 
Michael Nyman has identified a minimalist-enabled "cult ofthe beautiful that 
SweptoverBritishexperimental circlesaround 197o,exemplifiedin theworkof 
John White (b. 1936) and Gavin Bryars (b. 1943).8 Molasses-slow meditations 


7 Liner notes to John McGuire, 48 Tzyiatiozs jbr To Piazos (Largo, 1987). 
8 Michael Nyman, BoxbjeriieltzlMosic: Cage Qtd Beyo1d (2nd edn), Cambridge, 1999, p. 135. 
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on familiar hymnody like Bryars” 7He SizR29 of 切 e Tita1ic (1969-) and 12S1sS， 
Biood Nevey Failed Me Yet (1971-93) have little in common with the whirring 
Precision ofearly Reich and Glass; yet they are recognizably "post-minimalist” 
when they useadditive process and an extended time-scale to transform tonal 
cliches into luminous fields ofsound. 

The string orchestra parts for the 1975 first recording of Titazzc Were con- 
ducted byayoung American friend ofthe composer, recently relocated to San 
Francisco, named John Adams. Adams began his mature career by rejecting 
both serialism and post-Cage conceptualism，only to surrender to the late 
197os pull ofrepetitive music, a style he associated as much with Bryars as with 
Reich and Glass. The slow-motion string chorale of CH1zstaN Zeal & 4ct 如 加 
(1973)is clearlyinfluenced by Bryars; P17ygiaxt Gates(1977),on the otherhand， 
Sits perfectly alongside McGuires contemporaneous Work hiding its equally 
complex rhythmic processes underneath elaborate "waves of virtuoso figura- 
tion and then setting the whole cascading gravely around the cycle of fifths. 
ButPH7yIzail Gatesisalready more “post-minimalist than McGuire”s YZ7iatioxs. 
Adams” shifting figuration has a driving, nervous intensity, and the “gates” of 
thetitle- instantaneousshifts ofmode-snapopenand shutwith disconcerting 
Suddenness. His stringseptetSHpaRerZoojps (1978),still securely postcminimalist 
in its modular 'loop? structure, went one Step farther: channelling the forward 
momentum of motoric figuration through long sequences of rising melodic 
tension, the worlkess third movement, "Loops and Verses, builds to an unfor- 
gettable moment of ecstatic harmonic release. 

BydanglingwhatTom Johnson once disparaged as 'the climax carrot" before 
audiences, Adams set the stage for a revolutionary break with 197os post- 
minimalism. Cjtd Piaztoia Msic (1982), scored fora deliberately crass ensem- 
ble oftwo pianos and wind band, made thatbreak explicit. The last movement 
begins post-minimally,fillingtheaural space with delicate out-of-phase arpeg- 
gios from the two keyboards. The figuration speeds up and ramifies, but it is 
not Until Adams yanks the rug out with a blatant and brassy major triad that 
we realize weve been had: the meditative opening was in fact prolonging a 
dominant-seventh chord, which in resolving to the tonic completes the hoari- 
estcliche oftonal music. A series of Beethoven quotations ensues, culminating 
in ahilariously boozy parody of Beethoven?s '“Ode to Joy:. 

Adams called the movement '“On the Dominant Divide”, and it does seem 
that 1982 was a Watershed moment for both him and postminimalism. For 
Adams, having bid farewell to what he called minimalism?s “endless prairies of 
non-event',the trail was open to a powerful fusion of postminimalist process， 
the post-Romanticsymphony, and (forawhile) postmodern operatic pastiche. 
Forthe next generation ofAmerican composersto growup'after minimalism >， 
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the path forward would actually lead back, to the 196os radicalism atthe heart 
of the original minimalist aesthetic. 


Bangingon acan: the post-minimalism ofresistance 


Louis Andriessen (b. 1939), youngest scion of a musical dynasty, committed 
Marxist' and, as the leader of the 'New Hague SchoolD, long-time 加 ovocatey7 
WwWithin Dutch new-music circles, was a key mentor and father figure for the 
generation of post-minimalist composers born in the 195os and early 196os. 
Andriessen?s own compositional role model has always been Stravinsky, from 
whomheinherited notonlyapowerfulrhythmic drive,butalsoarestless desire 
totesthimselfdialecticallyagainstwhateverstylistictrends crosshis path. (Like 
Adams,Andriessen hasalways considered himselfmoreafoxthanahedgehog.) 
After a precocious brush with total serialism, Andriessen spent the first half 
ofthe 196os exploring the limits ofthe European avant-garde, and the second 
halfin musico-political agitprop. Highpoints included the "postmodern” col- 
lage works 47Nacpyolie Tand 三 (1966-9); a 197o sit-in at the Concertgebouw 
that landed the composer in jail; and Yolsiied (1971), which transformed the 
Dutch national anthem note by note into the Marxist 7zte7i4tio10Le. In 1972， 
Andriessen?santi-institutionallove ofpopular music,in particularfreejazzand 
American rhythm and blues,led him to found De Volharding (perseverance?)， 
a mixed ensemble of classical and jazz musicians. His music for the Volhard- 
ing ensemble，pieces like ON 712 Yacey (1973) and ToRe1s LiioN1 (1975)， 
名 sed Stravinsky, jazz, and boogie-woogie pianoi they also had some of the 
raw amplified abrasiveness ofmid-196os minimalism. But it was with 囊 oRetors 
(1975-7), composed largely during his year-long seminar on American repeti- 
tive music at The Hagues Royal Conservatory, that Andriessen?s engagement 
with minimalism began in earnest. 

瑟 opetxs now looks like an attempt to rewrite music history,， to construct 
an alternative post-minimalism in which American Pop would not triumph 
over, but synthesize dialectically with European modernism. Andriessen Was 
emphatically not one ofthose European composers who surrendered to 197os 
post-minimalism as a relief: the workss relentless Joxtissijio and obsession with 
asingleadditive rhythmic process Were distinctly retro" for 1975. Polemically， 
the other key features ofearly pulse-pattern minimalism are replaced by their 
high modernist opposites: the harmonic material is unremittingly dissonant， 
and the beat is jerky and irregular rather than flowing. The ensemble, domi- 
nated by highlyamplified keyboards, drums, and electric guitars, had its roots 
in rock,butnotthetrippy, mellow,progressivekindevokedby Rileyand Glass. 
opetxs sounds more like a workout bythe MC5 - or the Ramones. 
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Andriessen?s punk-meets-Stravinsky take on minimalism was overtly politi- 
caland confrontational:witnesswWorkslike Destxat(1973-6),asetting ofPlato>s 
proscription of'new? music ffom his ideal Republic, and Waysolex (1979), on 
inflammatory texts by theanarchistMikhail Bakunin. Bythe 198os,a coherent 
compositional position had begun to take shape which, paraphrasing art critic 
Hal Foster, we might designate as a “post-minimalism ofresistance”.? Radical 
left-wing politics would validate fusing the rigour of early minimalism with 
the “progressive? dissonance of European modernismi the resulting mixture 
Would itself be validated by reference to the rhythmic complexity and raw 
Countercultural power of African-American popular music. This mixture Was 
imbibed directly-alongwith a predilection forloud hockets -byAndriessen2”s 
British student Steve Martland (b. 1958), as the programmatic titles of works 
like Bapz Yo7 (1983), die7icat TVeNtioU (1985)， and SHoxidey 如 SHoxdey (1986) 
demonstrate. 

Thepostminimalism ofresistancehas been mosteffectively disseminated by 
the closely knit composers ofthe "Bang on A Can: (BOAC) collective, Michael 
Gordon (b. 1956), David Lang (b. 1957), and Julia Wolfe (b. 1959), who take 
their name from the series of marathon free-for-all concerts ofnew musicthey 
have sponsored in New York since 1987. Andriessen figures prominently in 
their pantheon, along with left-wing iconoclasts Frederic Rzewski (b. 1938)， 
Conlon Nancarrow(1912-97),and HarryPartch (19o1-74).Aggressive,guitar- 
driven, amplified chamber-music like Lang?s 47e ZX Exbjexieytced2 (1987-8)， 
Wolfe's ZicR (1994), and Gordon?s 了 TBx1ied Paxl (1996) are logical products to 
come from the first generation of composers to grow UP post-minimalist in 
the post-Beatles era. Add global media and the ubiquity ofworld music to the 
mixandoutcome fusions like Gordon?s 7yiztce (1995).774ajtie features a guitar- 
and-horn-driven ensemble stomping its Andriessen-like way through complex 
Syncopated polyrhythms,anchored to an implied rock backbeat. Gordon him- 
self makes the analogy between the 'independent interlocking units going on 
simultaneously” and musical information overload: "all the different thoughts 
in ones head that go on - like being able to hear all the music thats going 
On everywhere in the world, in ones head, at the same time'.!2 (The penul- 
timate movement drowns the pulse in a sludge of overdubbed indigenous 
trance music from around the globe, making the analogy spookily concrete.) 
Contemporary critics dubbed this resistant and omnivorous style “totalism >”; 
Whatelse could one say about impresarios whose firstBOAC marathon know- 
ingly placed Reichys Foxy O17gals the Me pis Wba of early minimalism, next to 
Milton Babbitte's twelve-tone Tisioxz 0Nd _Pyaye72 

9 Foster defined the "postmodernism of resistance: (and its dialectical other, the "postmodernism of 


reaction? in his introduction to Hal Foster (ed.), THpe 47ti-4estletic, Port Townsend, WA, 1983, pp. ix-xvi. 
10 Liner notes to Michael Gordon, Txtce (Argo, 1996). 
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The 199os Success oftotalism had mostly to do with the virtuosity and mar- 
keting savvy ofthe BOAC collective, but their concerns interlocked with those 
ofanother, older set ofdowntown musicians, many ofwhom were attempting 
in their own way to chart a resistant coOUrse from the radical reductionism of 
the 196osi the extended just-intonation drones of La Monte Young?s Theater 
of Eternal Music, conspicuously absent from the popular conception of mini- 
malism, provided a common starting point. Itis now generally accepted that it 
was violinist Tony Conrad (b. 194o) who first interested Young in the mathe- 
matical intricacies oftuning,butConrad soonabandoned musicto concentrate 
on video. Phil Niblock (b. 1933) used analogue and later digital electronics to 
guide live performers through the infinitesimal gradations of frequency his 
drone works demanded: a typical work mightallow a piercingly amplified and 
overdubbed Ft-G#Hdyad to convergeonaunisonG overthespanofhalfanhour. 
AsKyle Gann points out, totalists have consistently been fascinated by the fact 
that the mathematical complexities of the overtone series can be mapped into 
complex, repetitive structures ofrhythm -arelationship madevividly concrete 
by Niblock”s work, which seethes with the rhythmic pulsation of difference 
tones and clashing upper partials.!: Young himself became obsessed with the 
interference and reinforcement Patterns generated by rapid strumming on a 
grand piano in just intonation, as he added wings onto the rambling edifice 
he called THe TelT?zoted Piatoi by the 198os the work lasted five hours in per- 
formance. Perhaps the only musician to surpass Young in this regard was the 
legendarily flamboyant Charlemagne Palestine (b. Charles Martin, 1947): after 
propping a crowd of teddy bears on his specially tuned and lit Bosendorfer 
Imperial, and fortifying himself periodically with cognac, Palestine attacked 
the keyboard in late 197os performance works like St201011I USic and 7Ne 
ZowerDebtjps,exploringtheouterreachesofboth theovertoneseriesandhuman 
endurance. 

Bythel98osNiblock, Palestine,and Conrad hadallleftthe newmusicworld 
toconcentrateonvVisualart,anditisonlyonrecentreissues ofrare 197oSTecord- 
ings that their anticipation ofthe New York totalist sound becomes clear. On 
the other hand, the legacy of La Monte Young was flourishing in late 197os 
Punkrock. Ithad been ten years since John Cale took hisamplified viola drones 
from the Theater of Eternal Music to another downtown musical collective， 
theVelvetUnderground.TheVelvebs'Heroin (1967), with its droning perfect 
fifth,overtone noise,andthudding rock beat, was a pioneering stylistic fusion; 
by the late 197os, Young proteges like Rhys Chatham and Arnold Dreyblatt 
(b. 1953) were consciously cross-breeding microtonal drones, overtone music， 


11 Kyle Gann, 47Ne7ict WUWS1C zi 切 e Tue1ztie 太 Ceztzy, New York, 1997, pp. 355-6. 
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and the incipient punk of the Ramones. Dreyblatt worked with his self- 
人 ashioned “Orchestra of Excited Strings”, which by 1981 contained detuned 
guitars and pianos, multiple double basses strung with piano wire， mono- 
chords, magnetic Zithers, and a specially built portative organ to Sustain his 
complex tuning system of twenty tones to the octave. In performances that 
Dreyblattcalled "NodalExcitations",the performerswouldrhythmically excite 
the long, amplified strings while touching harmonic nodes, producing a jan- 
gling, throbbing mass of upper partials. The results sometimes had an eerie 
Sonic resemblance to the high-overtone fuzz of electric guitars run through 
Overdriven Speakers. 

The full-on fusion ofmicrotonal minimalism and punk rock was carried ouUt 
byRhys Chatham and Glenn Branca(b.1948). Chatham had slightpriority,and 
perhaps the better pedigree: he had been the musical director ofthe Kitchen,a 
key Downtown performance space,and his grasp ofovertone theory Wentback 
to his stint as La Monte Young?s piano tuner. Afterhearing the Ramones live in 
1976, Chatham tookup the electric guitar, started playing in a punkband,and 
by 1977 had produced a CWitar TYio for threeelectric guitars, electric bass, and 
drums;i works like Dyastic CiassicisMl (four guitars, bass drums, 198o) and Die 
Dowte1gbtter (Six guitars, bass, drums, 1984) exploited the ability of multiple 
electric guitars at high volume to produce complex “overtone melodies”. 

Other totalists were attracted to multiple guitars, most notably Lois Vierk 
(b. 1951) whose extraordinary CO CUitas (1981),， taking its name from the 
Japanese word for "five", twists five electric guitars into a hyper-kinetic ver- 
Sion ofthe Japanesegagaplt ensembles she has studied foralmost two decades. 
(Vierkisattractedto multiples;her198172sRisscoredforeighteentrombones.) 
Butit was Branca who turned microtonal punk into a powerful cultural force. 
Theatrically rather than musically trained, he was interested in punk as spec- 
tacle, starting two noisy bands, Static and Theoretical Girls, in the late 197os; 
like Chatham, he became fascinated by the sonicand rituajlistic possibilities of 
massed guitars. In 1981, he staged “Symphony no. 1, subtitled 7070L Piexxs， 
in a New York City parking structure. The four-movement work, scored for 
massed guitars, winds, keyboards, and percussion, was, by all accounts, a ter- 
rifying spectacle (it climaxed with a pair of percussionists hammering with 
two-by-fours on a sixty-gallon oil drum); but calling the piece asymphony” - 
by which Branca meant an instrumental work with the dramatic and ritualis- 
tic ambitions of Beethoven or Bruckner - was an immediate public-relations 
coup. Itwasatthis pointthat Branca encountered just intonation,and a string 
of microtonal guitar symphonies followed, often using detuned or specially 
Constructed instruments. Branca?s genius was to fuse the raw energy of Punk 
with the arcana oftuning theoryand his own uniquely Gothic sense of theatre 
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(Symphony no. 2 is called "The Peak of the Sacred>; no. 6, "Devil Choirs atthe 
Gates of Heaven"). Heard live, his works are perhaps the mostshattering expe- 
riences avant-garde music has to offer, combining the gut-churning power of 
La Monte Young"s amplified drones and the head-banging intensity of Punk 
with a romantic sense oflarge-scale unfolding that Branca shares With Adams. 

In recent years Chatham and Branca have been engaged in a Somewhat 
childish contest to see who can Write for the largest ensemble. Chathams>s 
41 41IeL Flies Too Fast 如 See (1989)， which calls for a hundred guitars,，has 
achieved multiple performances;i Branca”s millennial 瑟 ZUxczjzatioz Czb)，for 
two thousand guitars，has not. Branca now prefers to write for traditional 
Orchestra, but graduates of his guitar ensemble - perhaps the most 亿 mous are 
Thurston Mooreand LeeRanaldo oftheseminalnoise-rockband SonicYouth - 
COntinue to Seek a resistant postminimalism Under the guise of 'alternative'” 
rock. 


Minimalism institutionalized: the 
postcminimalism of reaction 


The May-June 1983 issue of Satxyiaay Review carried a long feature article on 
Philip Glass，which by itself would hardly be worthy of mention: by 1983 
Glass had been profiled in Ze (twice)，NewsWeeR (twice),， 互 o7izo1，FESIU17e， 
and the Ne Yo 人 Tes. What was shocking was the fall-page advertisement 
for Cutty Sark whiskey that graced the magazine”s inside front cover - With 
Glasss familiar mug peering ouUt over a scotch on the rocks. He has never been 
forgiven. But was the transgression in doing the ad, or in the institutional 
Success that the ad celebrated? Glass was at that moment the most 但 mous 
and Successful living composer in America, having sold almost 1oo,ooo copies 
of his CBS debut album，CGUassyo7s. But Reich was not far behind: Msic joy 
Elgpteet MUWSicials had sold over 1oo,ooo copies on ECM and been named one 
of the ten best pop albums of 1978, and five years later Reich was asked to 
rescore 7eHilio for the New York Philharmonic. John Adams” rise was even 
more meteoric: in 1983 he was the composer in residence at the San Francisco 
Symphony. By 1985, when his 五 ampoiielepye Was premiered to rave Teviews， 
pulse-pattern "Minimalism? and the classical music establishment were in the 
throes of a brief' intense love aftair, with Adams firmly planted in America?s 
Symphony halls and Glass in the opera houses of the worldi even Reich was 
producing oratorios and orchestral works to order. 

Post-minimalism - now encompassing Adams, Glass, Reich, the "mystical 
Pairtand GoOrecki, neo-Romantics like Corigliano and MacMillan,even a paleo- 
Romanticmysticlike Hovhaness-wasbeingopenlymarketedbymultinational 
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media conglomerates as a Synthetic mainstream,a'“New Tradition”: “Minimal- 
ism,， wrote Mark Swed, 'a remarkably enduring style, now some 3o years old， 
has also evolved into a mainstream way to bring traditional harmony, melody， 
and rhythmic appeal back into music, yet make it sound fresh.2?” For a com- 
poser like Michael Torke (b. 1961), a derivative postminimalist style could be 
the key to precocious successi the twenty-four-year old dropped outof gradu- 
ate School to fulfil the commissions pouring in 他 om choreographers and con- 
ductors for more bouncy, professional-sounding orchestral works like FEcs 如 红 
O7a1l9e (1985). Torke had wit and talent, as the deconstruction of classical 
cliches in a worklike4s (1989) made clear. Butin 1994,itwas theempty bom- 
bast ofTorke?s Javeiz, commissioned forthe Atlanta Olympics,thattopped the 
Billboard classical crossover chart. 

The composer as (mass-markeb hero; an embrace of classical music institu- 
tions; an explicit return to tonal harmony and neo-Romantic pastiche - in the 
hands of its founders and followers, minimalism seemed to have turned into 
what Hal Foster would undoubtedly have analogized to 198os neo-Romantic 
painting or corporate postmodern architecture: a "postminimalism of reac- 
tion". Not Surprisingly, those in favour of a more resistant route out of mini- 
malism tried to refocus attention on the style?s early, anti-establishment days. 
Tom Johnson complained in a 1982 iaqge Yoice article that La Monte Young， 
the “original minimalist， had been overshadowed by what he sardonically 
called "the famous minimalists,:3 and it is true thatYoung had dropped outof 
Sight - but the reason Was not neglect, He had been given an art-world insti- 
tution all to himself. 

Those who wanted to champion La Monte Young as avatar of a resistant 
postminimalism had to reconcile themselves with two inconvenient facts. 
Young and his wife, visual artist Marian Zazeela, had since the early 197os 
been formal disciples of the Indian classical singer Pandit Pran Nath, with all 
the overtones ofsubmission to authority and guru-worship thatimplied. Even 
more difticult to harmonize with a left-wing agenda was Young's relationship 
to the wealthy de Menil 包 mily, Houston petroleum magnates whose daugh- 
ter channelled some oftheir extracted surplus into the non-profit-making Dia 
Foundation. Between 1979 and 1985, Young, Zazeela, Nath, and a rotating 
Sta 任 of assistants and followers lived inside their "Dream House”: the per- 
manent Sound-and-light installation housed in the six-storey New York City 
brownstone that was purchased, remodelled, and staffed by the Foundation 
for their exclusive use. Even a sympathetic observer like Robert Palmer called 


12 Mark Swed, Contemporary Composers: The New Tradition, BMC Ptcoye [record club newsletter] 
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13 ITom Johnson, “The Original Minimalists, iage Toice, 27 July 1982, pp. 68-9. 
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6 Harrison Streeta Bayreuth-like "monument to Young”.!4 In this way, Young 
avoided the compromises with classical music institutions and the mass media 
that made Glass, Reich, and Adams seem so "reactionary"” - but only, it may be 
argued, by completing the transformation ofhis drone music into a different 
type of commodity, the kind of expensive conceptual art object suitable for 
collecting and investment during the overheated 198os art market. The base- 
SUperstructure relationships entailed became painfully obvious when the oil 
money dried up and the Foundation”s priorities were rearranged: Young and 
Zazeela were thrown into the Street with whatever tapes and materials they 
could salvage. 

Butthediehad been cast Youngcontinuestothisdaytotreathishugearchive 
of tapes more like precious art objects than recordings for dissemination. This 
has brought him into violent conflict with Tony Conrad, one of the original 
196os members of what Conrad now calls, with bitter anti-capitalist irony， 
the'Dream Syndicate'. In interviews,demonstrations,and pastiche works like 
Slabb109 Pythagoras (1995) and Fa WiztpULiSM (1994-6), Conrad has passion- 
atelyattackedas reactionaryandelitistYoung?slaterattemptsto assertsole con- 
trol (Compositional as well as financial and physical) over early group creations 
whosevery value Conrad understands to be their postmodern deconstruction 
of the traditional role of 'composer. It is undeniable that Young went on to 
develop this early drone music into intricate and extended compositions that 
are Uniquely free fom commercial pressures, and uniquely his; yet Conrad”s 
caricature of an isolated and pampered egomaniac playing the role of "great 
artist" to the hiltfor a few rich patrons has enough truth in it to sting.There is， 
it seems, more than one way to sell out. 


(Post-)minimalist music theatre 


One ofthe most penetrating critiques ofminimalist artaccused it ofbetraying 
"pure"paintingandsculptureforthe conceptualistplay-acting oftheatre.2 One 
might, without the accusatory tone, make the same observation about music: 
musical theatre has consistently fostered post-minimalisms ofall stripes, from 
the thornily resistant to the resplendently reactionary. 

Philip Glass has always considered himselfprimarily a theatre composer; for 
many onlookers, the impact ofa work like Ezzstezz ox 妇 e Beacj (1976) was as 
much aboutthetheatrical imagination ofRobert Wilson as itwas about Glass”s 
music.VWilson?splotless,slow-motion surrealism wasonfull display in BEz7ste771. 


14 Robert Palmer, 人 Father Figure for the Avant-Garde”, THe 4taxttic Moxzth 六 247/15 (1981), p. 48. 
15 Michael Fried, 'Art and Objecthood”, in Gregory Battcock (ed.)，MzizzULst 47 疙 4 C7iEica1 .411 友 ology)， 
New York, 1968, pp. 116-47. 
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He constructed a series of abstract slowly changing stage pictures, then filled 
them with Einstein clones, an avuncular African-American bus driver，even 
Patty Hearstbrandishing a machine gun. His non-narrative 'libretto" took the 
disjointed writings ofa developmentally disabled fourteen-year-old and com- 
bined them with found texts invented by the work's original cast. (All the solo 
Parts are Speaking rolesi it was Glass, in rehearsal, who gave the singing chorus 
their selfreferential repertoire ofcounting and soveqye syllables.) Butas in all of 
Wilson”s work, theform ofthe piece was rigorousand abstract.Theopera?sfive 
hoursare divided intothreeacts,each with two scenes;ithesix dramaticsections 
Presentthe three scenicideas ofthe work (1.train; 2. trial; 3. field) in the order 
1-2, 3-1, 2-3, creating the theatrical hemiola (2 x 3) vs. (3 x 2). This minimal- 
ist process theatre meshed perfectly with Andrew de Groat's abstract dance 
patterns and Glasss own polyrhythmic process music. The whole exceeded 
the sum of the parts: Wilson?s archetypical imagery gave Glasss music a new 
mythic depth and cultural resonance，while Glassxs music (and the physical 
demands of live musical theatre) energized and focused Wilson?s notoriously 
glacial theatrical pacing. 

After its premiere at New Yorkss Metropolitan Opera House, Pizjstezz o7N 矿 e 
Beacp single-handedly reinvented "opera", long the most conservative of high- 
art genres, as a site for experimental composition with (not always singing) 
voices.Opera as radical cultural challengehad long been thesingular obsession 
ofthe American experimentalist Robert Ashley (b. 193o), who studied speech 
pathology and acoustics, and constructs vast, non-linear, rhythmically-precise 
theatrical structures based on the sound of his own voice. His trilogy of 'tele- 
Vision operas” (Pe1ect Tives, 1978-83; 4talata, 1985; Nomw Feato1ss 7dea,1993) 
have the loose, cool, randomness of an evening of TV: hilarious shaggy-dog 
allegories with historical figures like Bud (Powell, the "world>s greatest piano 
player)andMax (Ernsbaredrapedoverarigid temporalstructure derived from 
the twenty-four-minute time-span of the typical situation comedy. Ashley?s 
musical material has the blank, repetitious banality of Satie: mostofthe rhyth- 
mic patterns in Pexfect Zives are sampled from stereotyped dance beats stored 
in an old Gulbransen "Palace electric organ. 

Technologically enabled theatrical surrealism combined with spoken word 
performance became a preferred habitatfor many postminimalist composers， 
as in the case ofPaul Dresherswork with San Francisco techno-wizard George 
Coates (7T1e Jay ofoy,1981,andSeeEeay,198 和 .Butperhapsthemostfamous 
Practitioner ofthis synthesis is performance artist Laurie Anderson (b. 1947)， 
Whose work, like Ashley?s, is founded on the timbre and rhythm ofpher speak- 
ing voice; 'O Superman>”, a dark meditation on power, regression, and loss of 
Selfwhich un-spools over the pulsing ofAnderson?s own sampled vocalizing， 
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became an unlikely British pop hit in 1981. In works like the evening-length 
multimedia performance Vited States(1983),Anderson has explored both the 
wonderand thealienation oftechnology,refracting off-kilterstoriesand obser- 
vationsthrough complexsystems ofelectronics,minimalistrepetition,and her 
trademark vocal processing. 

Steve Reich has confessed that he loathes both the artificiality of words set 
to music and the sound of classically trained operatic voices;i nor was Reich 
interested in himselfbecoming avocal performerlikeAshleyorAnderson. But 
theadvent ofthe MIDI-controlled digital sampler allowed him to capture and 
then triggerrecordedvoicesinamusical context,usingthepitchesand rhythms 
of everyday speech for musical material. (He had been anticipated by guitarist- 
composer ScottJohnson (b. 1952),whose 1982 album 1o1pzz Soepody pioneered 
this technique.) In works like Di1jerexst 7Tyazls (1988) and the "video opera” 7TNZe 
Cuaye (1993)，Reich combined sampled and looped speech with instruments 
and, in the opera, a wall of video screens，creating live multimedia theatre 
Works with the documentaryimmediacy ofearly tapepieceslike zts CoN0 Ra1N 
(1964). Butnotall post-minimalist musictheatre was as sternly deconstructive 
of opera-house values as the work of Ashley and Reich. With the success of 
Glass”ssecond opera,Sabag1apa(198o),scoredforfullorchestraandtraditional 
operatic voices, it became clear that minimalism>s strong rhythmic pulse and 
broad, impersonal swathes of tonal repetition lent themselves quite naturally 
to a revival of the grand operatic style. Satbag7apa, sung in Sanskrit and based 
ontheearlylife ofMahatma Gandhi,isa mytho-historical opera in thetradition 
of both Metastasio and the Risorgimento, full of choral pageantry and heroic 
resistance to Oppression. In this and subsequent operatic works, most notably 
the "Rome” act of Wilson's 7Tje CTTTZ Wayxs (1983), Glass has reaffirmed what 
nineteenth-century operatic masters like Rossini and Verdi knew: that simple 
musical structures, realized with conviction on a large Scale, can amplify the 
primal power of the human singing voice, and may well underpin operatic 
Spectacle more effectively than more complex, more inherently instrumental 
COnCceptions. 

Nothing makes this point better than the crowning masterpieces of "reac- 
tionary” post-minimalism, the John Adams-Peter Sellars-Alice Goodman col- 
laborations Nixoxz zl CHia (1985-7) and THe Dea 太 of Kgpo1er (199o-1). For 
Nixozl,Goodmanand Sellars constructedabrilliantpostmodern libretto which， 
on the deepestlevel, takes nothinglessthan the powerofmass mediation as its 
Subject. At his first entrance, Nixon muses that "News . . .has a kind of mys- 
tery”; Sellars and Goodman explore that mystery, swooping vertiginously up 
and downthe manylevels ofsimulation involved in the US Presidenbs historic 
Visit to Red China. Many of the crowd scenes restage events once Staged for 
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television cameras, precisely duplicating the 1972 camera angles; the prosce- 
nium stage becomes a SuUrrogate TV screen. Adams responds to this riot of 
mediation with virtuoso postmodern pastiche: his music for Sellars restag- 
ing of Madame Maos melodramatic propaganda ballet 4 Red DetcjpopeNt of 
TYoment is priceless, composed in equal parts of 7Tje Bxtte 加 Fovers Gershwin in 
Hollywood,andVagner"sRz9g. Healso proves himselftheequal ofMusorgsky 
as a Setter ofthe vernacular. Goodman?s libretto is filled with elaborate poetic 
Speeches and quickly moving diplomatic conversations, like the darkly hilari- 
ous meeting between Nixon, Kissinger, Chou-En Lai, and Mao in Act I, scene 
23Adams consistently rises to the challenge,using stretches of pulsating "min- 
imalist” repetition to set Up a rhythmic grid upon which slight variations of 
word accentand placement can be plotted with pinpoint precision. 

Adams has recently been exploring music-theatrical hybrids, most notably 
the impressive EL Niio (1999-200o), a millennial "nativity oratorio” on pre- 
Christian，biblical, and contemporary Chicana poetry. In performance,， the 
multimedia work places uncostumed singers, dancers, and musicians in 位 ont 
of a film by Peter Sellars, alternately gritty and abstract that defamiliarizes 
thetraditional Christmas story by reimagining it within contemporary Latino 
Los Angeles. This juxtaposition of live performers and cinematic imagery has 
also been explored extensively by Philip Glass in his“Cocteau trilogy”; the 
best known is the 'opera" Za pele et pl&te (199 有 和 , produced by replacing the 
entiresoundtrack ofCocteaus1946film with alive operaticscore Preciselylip- 
Synched to the original dialogue. But Glassxs most influential work, especially 
in the pop world,isarguably thesoundtrackfor Godfrey Reggio?sKoyaaTNSGIUtI 
(1982), and the collaboration of English composer and critic Michael Nyman 
(b.1944) withavant-gardefilm-makerPeter Greenawayvwasequallyinfluential. 
Scores like THe DJaUGpts1laN2S CoUtbact (1982) and Dyom249 思 Nbe1s (1988) 
placeNymaninthetradition ofBryars>Portsmouth Sinfoniaand its fascination 
with familiar canonical works imperfectly remembered and reproduced. In 
Nyman's music, systematic process dismembers short passages from Purcell 
and Mozartand then reassembles the pieces into autistic repetitive music, very 
much akin to the obsessive symmetries of plot and imagery in Greenaway”s 
disturbing films. 


Anew mainstream? 


At the end of the twentieth century, postminimalism confronted a wave of 
historicism. Reissues on CD of long-lost works by Riley, Palestine, and even 
(in fiercely contested bootleg form) La Monte Young competed for shelfspace 
With lavish boxed sets devoted to the "collected works of Reich and Adams. 
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Millennial speculations about the future of classical music often turned to 
minimalism, and the musicologistRichard Taruskin>s review of the Reich box 
Set the tone: “it seems a good bet that Steve Reich will turn out to be the 
oldest twentieth-century composer in whom twenty-first-century musicians 
will find a kindred spirit.16 Taruskin saw Western art music undergoing a 
“systemicevolutioninwhich minimalism wasakeyfirststep.KyleGannagreed， 
arguing that minimalism was a “pre-classic” style, like Florentine monody or 
the Mannheim symphony, and thus evolutionarily destined for greater (Or at 
least more complex) things.27 

Is post-minimalism a new mainstream?The fractured story of the preceding 
pages, with its multiple and mutually antagonistic post-minimalisms, might 
argue in the negative. But we may recognize in minimalism the beginning of 
a new mainstream musical style, 矿 we also recognize that the mainstream in 
question flows mainly outside the narrow levees of"classica> music.The future 
belongs to minimalism>s stepchildren: ambient and electronic dance music. 

The new mainstream thus flows mostly outside the scope of this narrative. 
But,byway ofconclusion,thelandmarks ofits channel can atleast be sketched 
in. Brian Eno (b. 1948), one-time member of the progressive rock band Roxy 
Music, collaborated with Gavin Bryars on DiScreet MUWSiC (1975)，using Pro- 
cess and tape-delay systemas to create Soft environmental washes ofsoundi the 
album 47pbieNt 7: WMSiC jy 4zzo (1978) gave the new genre a name. Eno， 
Stockhausen, and progressive rock were key influences on German bands like 
Tangerine Dream and Kraftwerk. Kraftwerk”s minimalist 'man-machine” aes- 
thetic led them to electronic musical instruments, in particular the analogue 
Synthesizers and robotic percussion tracks featured on 7Tya1S-Ez1Obe EXb12SS 
(1977). By 1982, Kraftwerk plus hiphop on the streets of Brooklyn had created 
afuturistic dance music called "electro>; electro plustheequally roboticstyle of 
dance music called "Eurodisco" (Giorgio Moroder, Donna Summer) cross-bred 
with indigenous forms of disco, soul, and funk to create a Stripped-down， 
electronic dance-club music called variously “garage” in New York， house” 
in Chicago, and in Detroit' where the robo-futurist influence of Kraftwerk 
Was particularly strong, 'techno”. By 1988, Detroit techno and Chicago house， 
ignited by the firstexplosion of interestin MDMA (Ecstasy),jumped from the 
underground dance scene to the mainstream of British pop. 

Afterthat, thetechno deluge. Manykeyfigures intheambientand electronic 
dance-music scene openly acknowledge theinfluence ofminimalism: for most 
ofthem,theexposureto piecesjlikeKoyaaNisqakiand USic17EIHteet ANSiCia1S 


16 Richard Taruskin, 人 A Sturdy Bridge to the Twenty-First Century”,， 7Ne Newm 了 0 人 Tes 24 August 


1997-. 
17 Gann, 47e7iCQNL WUWNSIC, PP. 184-5. 
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came during the early 198os, when the 'famous minimalists, Glass and Reich， 
wereattheir most famous. Ihave argued elsewhere that the canonical bound- 
ariesbetweentheartandvernacularspeciesofrepetitiveelectronicmusicareso 
permeableastobe meaningless;l8 from the perspective oftheearlytwenty-first 
century, [am willing to wager that new art music will come 人 fom interbreed- 
ing the post-minimalist descendants of the dance floor, the concert hall, the 
recording studio and the artisbes loft. The levee may break; but the stream 
fows on， 


Imean, TDm fourteen years old, Pm at Birdland, Pm listening to Kenny Clarke， 
and then Pm on-stageatQueen Elizabeth Hall and theres Eno,and later when 
Iwas in Berlin doing Wasic For BOpteez WMSicia1ls, there was David Bowie, and 
now there's these Techno guys.Imean it"s a two-wWay Street. Itxs thatback and 
forth.19 
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History and class consciousness: pop music 
towards 2000 


DAI GRIFEFITHS 


This chapter begins in the late 197os - not with Abba, or Queen, OFT Evil, all 
ofwhich were internationally successful at the time, but with punk rock. Even 
When dealing with ostensibly popular music, there remains a tension between 
critical and popujlist versions of music history, and some history books devote 
much space to punk while others avoid it.! Here pop music towards 2ooo is 
depicted, in a necessarily selective way, as being in the front line of a shift in 
critical thought from class-based critique to identity politics. Through staying 
power pop music became established as art formi a case is also made here fora 
looser discursive model based in movementand creative dialogue, focusing on 
remix and cover. The perspective of the chapter starts from Britain and jumps 
around with dates, though the reader may sense a certain centre of gravity 
around the year 1985. 


Punk 


Punk rock is sometimes seen as a spearing of the bloated beast which pop and 
rock had become over the decade from 1965 to 1975. Above all others, The 
Sex Pistols supplied many of the great iconic moments, over the remarkably 
Short period of time from their first single 人 Anarchy in the UK”, released on 
19 October 1976, to their last concert in San Francisco on 14 January 1978. 
(Ever getthe feeling you?ve been cheated?> was singer Johnny Rotten?s mem- 
orable last comment.) The Pistols provided great entertainment: Spewing 
foul ljanguage over teatime telly, bagging the number one Spot with an anti- 
monarchy rantatthetime ofthe Queen'?sjubilee,annoying British town coun- 
cils and American rednecks, and eventually supplying for pop hedonism, in 
Sid and Nancy, its Ultimate Romeo and Juliet script. For all that, the critical 


1 Greil Marcus has devoted books to punk,and his THe Dzxstgzz op5istom(Cambridge,MA, 1996), Chuck 
Eddy?s THpe 4ccidexztzlL Byoixtioz ojFRocR 22Rol QHMiSIUided TDU1 toUgR Pobxia7 MoSic (NewYork, 1997),and 
Jon Savage?s 7TzMe TVel Po Media atd SexWalib) 1977-96 (London, 1996) are important backgrounds to 
this chapter. The single paragraph on punkatpp. goo-1ofDonald Clarke'sTHe Rise CUd FalloFPobpxia7 MUSIC 
(Harmondsworth, 1995) can stand for a contrary view. 
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reSponse to The Sex Pistols has tended towards artand political theory. In one 
Version, asSociated with the manager of The Sex Pistols, Malcolm McLaren， 
designer Vivienne Westwood, and British critic Jon Savage, the Pistols are 
Positioned in an art-school context, with precedents in The Who or David 
Bowie. In another version, fostered again by the assiduous McLaren and artist 
Jamie Reid but associated especially with the American critic Greil Marcus， 
the band is set in a historical lineage which stretches back to the modernist art 
movement Dada in 1915 and passes through the Situationist International and 
French politics of 1968. In a recent film directed by Julien Temple, 7Ze 末 上 如 
ONid 妇 e Pt (2000), however, the remaining Sex Pistols appeared to empha- 
Size their association less with suburbia, Jon Savage's great theme, than with 
British,urban,white,working-classexperience. Soarelativelysimple pop phe- 
nomenon like The Sex Pistols can be and has been interpreted in many ways. 
Thatsaid,in the sales charts ofthe day,punk recordshad relativelylittle impact， 
Greil Marcussentryon UK punkforthe canon-formingRoiixg StozeTstrated 
stomy orRocR adRollhas aspecial symbolfor its discography, found nowhere 
else in the eighty-eight chapters which end with discographies: a star mean- 
ing "bestrselling or influential>, with chart positions, again almost uniquely， 
not included.> Such a tension between relative commercial failure and critical 
esteem is expressive both of punk and of its time. 

An important factor about punk was its ability, even at its appearance, to be 
defined and described as a self-contained genre. In popular music, genres are 
important, acting as ashorthand to capture both the sound itselfand elements 
of production and reception around it. Punk drew attention to its difference 
from the rock genres ofthe day: heavy metal, progressive rock, and glam rock. 
Notable in punkss self-definition was its challenge to the orthodoxies of the 
industry: inspired with a do-it-yourself attitude, punk was the catalyst for a 
wave of small-scale independent record labels. The key British punk bands， 
The Sex Pistols and The Clash, did sign to major labels, but in the case of The 
Pistols,the splendid drama ofjumping ffom EMIto A&cM (wittily captured in 
1977attheveryend oftheir “EMJI)and thence to Virgin summed up an insou- 
ciance about corporate fidelity. And for The Clash, signing to CBS in January 
1977 Was at the time a great toUchstone of 'selling out (and still the matter 
of earnest debate in Don Letts 1999 film Testaay 如 太 e oz; Complete 
Controb, their single of 1977, was even Xboxkt their record deal. In the UK a 
number of ljabels emerged from punk - Rough Trade, Factory, Mute, 4AD - 
and their story mapped itself across the 198os. For bands, punk embodied 


2 Greil Marcus,'AnarchyintheU.K.,inAnthonyDeCurtisand James Henke with HollyGeorge-VWarren 
(eds.),， THe Roll Stole Tstrated Fistomy orRocR ad Ro1 London, 1992, pp. 594-6o8. 
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an idea about the de-skilling of pop music that had major consequences, not 
leastachallengeto stableideasaboutmasculinityand genius which had become 
quickly lodged in pop?s imagery: The Slits Peel Sessions (1977-8) remain the 
sound ofthis moment. (The idqea that a recorded 7adio Sessio Was a performa- 
tive moment - as exXpressive as a live performance or a studio recording, and 
a mediation between them - is a great punk legacy.) “This is a chord, this is 
another,this is athird: now form a band,announced a fanzine -another punk 
invention.3 

The sound of punk rock was immediately recognizable as such, though 
was a coOnstruction which took a basic version of the rock sound, mediated 
through heavy metal, with The Clash showingthe waytoamerging with other 
roots forms, notably reggae. Punkss occasional proud parade of energy Over 
technique recalled American garage bands of the 196os. The very opening of 
The Mekons”'32 Weeksof1978isa greatexample: “Toofucking fast>someone 
Shouts out as they start again, MUCp slower.“I don”t know the words, Johnny 
Rotten bluntly points out on The Pistols” cover of 'Johnny B. Goode” (on 7NZe 
CG7eat RocR 3 Ro1SwWidle of 1977). For its audiences, punk had its own look 
and clothes in which the major theme appeared to be invention of personality 
and a tendency towards androgyny: 'Love Lies Limp? (1978) by Mark Perry”s 
Alternative TV is a great Statement of Sex-insouciance, and The Buzzcocks 
carefully crafted the subject positions of their songs to avoid specificities of 
gender. Critically established as genre, any number of potentially contradic- 
tory Subgenres appear in retrospect: for instance, the difference between US 
andUKpunkwasrecognizedassuch,theformerbeingconceivedfarmoreartily 
in bands such as The Patti Smith Group, Television,and Talking Heads, inot 
The Ramones. Even within the UK itselfthere was Something of a difference 
between the London-based punk of The Sex Pistols, The Clash and The 
Damned, all urban fash, noise and loud colour, and the Manchester-based 
punk ofThe Buzzcocks, Magazine, The Fall, the poetJohn Cooper Clarke,and 
Joy Division: dour, boringly-dressed, witty. 

Punk set itself in identifiable ways against the prevalent state of rock and 
pop atthe time. But in order for this to be the case, it was necessary in Some 
way positively to understand the past, and a sense of tiomzUg1ess about pop 
music, irony, eveny is crucial in punk?s narrative. What does this knowingness 
about pop music mean and how is it manifest? A unifying element in 196os 
bands was the coverye1sioz: most ofthe “British Invasion? groups - The Beatles， 
The Animals, The Them, The Rolling Stones - engaged in, and often began 
from, the direct performance of already existing originals. Passing 7ejeyezce 如 


3 See Jon Savage, ENGIUtd2S Drea1lilg: 9eX Pistok 1d PHIR RocR, London, 1991, p. 28o. 
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music, as opposed to covering it, was as likely to be'outside" pop music, to jazz 
Or whimsically to the light classical music which was still a dominant musical 
languagein British culture. Pop music in the 196os,young and aimed atyouth， 
needed the broader version of 'art" to sustain itselfas musical form, are not in 
the formal sense ofarttraining orsome given and linear idea ofarthistory, but 
inamore contemporarysenseofself-invention andauthenticpresence-aform 
of direct social intervention, a means of fostering or protecting self-identity in 
anageofmassculture.VWith pop musicbecomingmoreestablished,transitional 
figuresare found in David Bowie and Bryan Ferry ofRoxy Music, and in 1973 
both Bowie (Pizzxjps) and Ferry (THese Foolispn THilgs) issued albums consisting 
entirely of cover versions. On another record, Yoz1N9 471e7iC41NS of 1975， We See 
Bowie seeminglytrying to getclose to John Lennon ofThe Beatles: so,he cove7s 
Lennon?s song 'Across the Universe' (from Fet it Be of 197o), he co-W1ites 0N0 
zbejoms alo1lgside Lennon on thesong 'Fame”,and finallythetitle track “Young 
Americans makes uss249 7ejeyelce to Lennon?s section ofThe Beatles song 从 
Dayin the Life' (from Se7gedapt Pebbje1sZoze ea 帮 CU Batdof1967: theline 
'Iread the news today, oh boy”). 

That last element, knowing reference, was important during and immedi- 
ately after punk: pop music was becoming confident enough in its internal 
COntent to be self-referential. US punk was steeped in the past: Patti Smith>s 
debutalbum, 如 oxses, was produced in 1975 by John Cale (who had played with 
the Velvet Underground, and produced the punk foreshadowers 7NHe Stooqes 
in 1969, as well as the debut of Jonathan Richman and the Modern Lovers in 
1972),whileLennyKayeofPattiSmithys group hadcompiledvolumesofgarage 
bands in a series called 'Nuggets. In the UK The Clash included in '1977”and 
“Clash CityRockers"(1977/8)little digests ofthe state ofpop atthetime,while 
the cover ofZoxzdoxz Cuty of 1979 cleverly echoed Elvis Presley?s firstalbum 
of 1956.Itwasalmostasthough pop musicwas becoming academic. Academic 
inspiration, you gave me none”,Kevin Rowland informs Geno Washington in 
the Dexy”s Midnight Runners hitof 198o, but 'academic is interesting there， 
Since Rowland was in some ways crisply academic, the song a flattering foot- 
note to his Northern Soul hero. Again, Elvis Costelloxs Ce abjpjyy of 198o， 
even more than its three preceding albums, shows a scholarly grasp of popular 
music,andthealbum isa greatreference-maker: thetrack'High Fidelity> opens 
with thefirstline ofthe Supremes song 'SomeThingsYou Never GetUsed To 
(1968),while'“LoveforTender starts withabeatliftedfrom theSupremes You 
CantHurryLove"(1966),and'“Temptation picksup on BookerTandtheMG@Gs” 
“Time is Tighe (1969). Other such references include The Specials” first sin- 
gle'“Gangsters (1979), which starts the same as, and adapts, Prince Busters SA] 
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Capone"(1965);TheJam?s'Stare (198o),which starts with arifflifted ffomThe 
Beatles “Taxman? (1966); Paul Wellers “The Changingman (1995), with the 
opening of the Electric Light Orchestrars“1o538 Overture” (1971); and 
The Smiths” “Rusholme Ruffians"(1985), with the riffof Elvis Presley”s record 
“Mariexs the Name) His Latest Flame? (1961). 

Forthese pop-conscious,postpunkaxtexys,pop musicconstitutedtherefer- 
ential landscape.VWhen sampling arrived in the mid-198os,technologyenabled 
reference to inhabit the entire musical texture, but already among its critical 
vanguard, knowing pop was enough to occupy the space of music history or 
art history. 


History, consciousness, and identity 


Thewayin which pop music fitted into the musical or broader artisticand cul- 
turallandscape mightbedescribedthroughGyorgyLukdacsdichotomy,phistory 
and class consciousness- class-basedterms crisplyexpressedinal968 recordby 
TheRolling Stones,"Sowhatcanapoorboy do,exceptjoinarock?n?rollband? 
Then there was Jarvis Cocker ofSheffieldyxsPulp, setting consciousness against 
the military establishment in 1995: “we wontuse guns, we Wonmt use bombs， 
welluse the one thing weve got more of and thats our minds.Through pop 
music, art Was becoming democratically available, nothing to do with school 
Or conservatoire or college training: "ain?t bin to no music school, proclaimed 
asingle by punk band The Nosebleeds in 1977. In Raymond Williams” terms， 
pop musiccan beseen asanemergentformation displacingadominantclassical 
music fom its position of hegemony, making classical music residual as pop 
music became dominant4 again, you might see pop musicians as Gramscian 
“organic intellectuals - art Schools in the UK often acting as prime training 
groundz - aiming through self-expression for some model of a free life. In so 
doing, they evoked fundamental twentieth-century concerns: tradition and 
individual talent mass civilization and minority culture. Such concerns have 
to do with the way in which individuals, often displaced or under-educated or 
even in Some sense Untalented, express themselves alone or in groups in mass 
culture, With history as a central and defining battleground of consciousness 
and claim.There is for pop musica huge story, ahealing, and great hope, that 
links the voice ofSam Cooke in 196o,admitting on “Wonderful World that he 
didnxt know much about history (understandable considering his segregated 


4 Raymond Williams, Ma7xisMt Cd Ziteratye, Oxford, 1977, pp. 121-7. 
5 See Simon Frith and Howard Horne, 47t zz 加 Pobp, London, 1987. 
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education6), to Chuck D of rap band Public Enemy, supplying for his auto- 
biography in 1997 an inspiring, historical and motivational bibliography,” or 
the British band Asian Dub Foundation at the century”s close, emerging fom 
and subsequently supporting community education programmes (CONIZt) 
ANSiC, 2000). 

During the late 197os and 198os, however, class interpretation tended to 
give way to other forms of identity politics. Race and gender were embodied 
in 196os civil rights legislation, but the markers of identity kept on moving 
againstthe background ofa more affirmative action: sexuality (with disco a key 
genre in the 197os) and age (with pop always closely tied to youth), as well as 
religion and nation. So from punk onwards the actual presence of women was 
a COnsistent theme,， while rap was interpreted in racial terms from the start. 
A good example of a point of confusion is Patti Smith>ys track “Rock n? Roll 
Nigger from Easter (1978), which culminates in her voice at its most steely 
and inspiring, proclaiming Jimi Hendrix, Jesus Christ, and Jackson Pollock as 
all "niggers. The track adapted an earlier poem of hers called "neo boy”, which 
declaredthewordnigger'noinventedforthecolor,butapplicableto'theartist 
the mutantthe rockn roll mulatto”.8 And when she shouts out'nigger” several 
times in the record, she sounds like the comedian Lenny Bruce, attempting 
to materialize the word, to flatten its effect or to reclaim it for non-oftfensive 
and even Utopian usage. However, at a time of increasing avwareness of the 
boundaries ofidentity, things were not so Straightforward,and itappears that 
even at the time the liberal US press was Uneasy.9 Later, however, the word 
Was reappropriated by several rap performers: the band Niggers with Attitude， 
Ice Cubes “The Nigga Yo Love To Hate" (199o),ATribe Called Quests “Sucka 
Na (1993) and OPD Dirty Bastards “Na Please (1999). Debates such as 
this -which can betraced backto Slyand the Family Stoneyxs 1971 admonition， 
"DontCall Me Nigger, Whitey -sometimes involved state intervention in the 
form of bans and prohibitions, in which pop music, or at least the words of 
Songsand the attitudes they described, could act asa template for social mores 
and the boundaries of expression, often played through the grid of identity 
politics. 

The Spice Girls, at the close of the century, positioned themselves firmly 
as a gender issue, drawing attention to “girl power - though feminists were 


6 Daniel WolfP Zxk Sepd Me: 太 e 工 大 old Tes of saml Coobe, London, 1996, pp. 31-2. See also Marcus， 
.Dzxstbijz, PP. 21-2. 

7 Chuck D with Yusuf Jah, Pigt tje Pomwer: Ra 加 Race 01d Realib, Edinburgh, 1997, PP. 267-9. 

8 Patti Smith, BEaz foiR 197o-1979, New York, 1994, p. 73. 

9 See Victor Bockris，Pa 邦 Si 太 ， London，1998，PpP. 148，161. See also Lester Bangs，“The White 
Noise Supremacists [1979], in Greil Marcus (ed.), Psychotic Reactioys ad Ca1b0etor D2019, London, 1988， 


PP. 272-82. 
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not too certain what to make of them, as suggested by Pratibha Parmar”s film 
THe Rigpteoxs Babes of 1998. And one might question the claim of sjpice G17A 
Pyeseit .. .加 e BestGiPomweyr4Lb01 .. .Eye(acompilation issued in 1997 after 
theirfirstfew international chartrtoppers) to present musical images offemale 
empowerment. First,acollection of'mere"femalevocal performancesis under- 
mined by alack ofattention to credits for instrumental support, songwriting， 
and productioni the factthat nearly all ofthe acts are British or American, and 
certainly English-speaking,again introduces a masked specificity which rather 
belies genders powerful and universal claim. Second, the collection seems to 
aspire towards being 7Hpe Best BacRe CiV Pomer 4102011 . . .Be a good half of 
the selection are soul divas like Aretha Franklin or Tina Turner, disco acts like 
Gwen Guthrie orthe Weather Girls,and more recent rap acts like Saltn? Pepa 
and MaryJ. Blige.The Spice Girls may have fiercely wished to foster or project 
a gender-specific context, and it is true that, unlike an earlier generation of 
girl groups such as the Shirelles, Supremes, and Crystals, the Spice Girls were 
certainly and markedly known as individuals (almost like The Who in their 
day). In an age of managed global commerce, however, the most seemingly 
innocent presentation or, in this case, a claim to female empowerment as an 
authentic point of definition, became open to counter-claim as one mark of 
identity implied another. 

An expressive Story at the time, and essential in this period, is the impact of 
What suddenly seemed to appear in the 198os with the title of world mnusic. 
A vantage-point is provided by Paul Simon?s hit record Gyacelatd of 1986， 
the recording of which involved Simon?s visiting apartheid South Africa in a 
way which (it was claimed) broke the terms ofa 198o United Nations cultural 
boycott' butwhich also gaveemploymentand worldwide prominence to many 
of its black South African musicians. ITbs well worth listening to Gyaceaxjtd， 
Since it presents a fine enactment of the possibilities and the limitations of 
Cross-genre collaboration: the question ofwhether South African music is ever 
truly given avoice in Cyacelald,orwhetheritis heardalways on Simon?s terms， 
Seemingly forces itselfon the most distracted listener. In the track “Homeless， 
forinstance,thereisamomentwhen Simonhimselfentersagainstwhatbecame 
包 mous vocal effects by the band Ladysmith Black Mambazo: their career took 
off instantaneously, but its hard not to hear those effects as pigeon-holing 
Africa as a fascinating background to Simon?s precise English verbiage. There 
isalsoverytellingfilmedevidence (foundontheClassic4Lbx1tvideo series,1997) 
of Simon and producer Roy Halee recording performances "live atthe African 
townships: neverthelessthe recordingswere carefullyconstructedatastudio in 
New York City. In live performance, too, the musicians accompanying Simon 
did justthat, supplying interestingly diverse framesto thesingerinthemiddle. 
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On the other hand, the musicians themselves stick doggedly and passionately 
in Simon?s defence. 

An instructive comparison can be, and has been, made with David Byrne， 
who employs Cuban musicians on whatsounds to me (and to Tony Mitchelllo) 
more like equal terms on his album Rei Momo (1989): through the label Luaka 
Bop, Byrne was also actively promoting compilations of this and other world 
musics.Alongsidefixities ofidentity,flexibilitiesand masqueradesalso became 
possible. The country singer Garth Brooks issued several albums, produced 
in Nashville by Allen Reynolds during the decade after 1989, sales of which 
reached overahundred million,andsongslike“The Dance"and Friends in Low 
Places” became genre standards. Nevertheless,in 1999 he inventedan alterego， 
Chris Gaines, carefully presenting Gaines” imaginary career as a “greatest hits” 
collection which ended with a promise ofa movie soundtrack. 


Technology and authenticity 


So far I have read the history of pop against a_ critical and political back- 
ground; another way, closer to What sociologists call the "production of cul- 
ture" approach, is to see punk as simply one more embodiment of what had 
been tecpztoloqica 几 stable conditions in popular music, going back to the 195os 
and the development of electric amplification and multitrack recording, with 
albums being issued in various 'analogue: formats (vinyl records and cassette 
tape),heard on radio and bought in record shops. One reason why the techno- 
logical argument carries Such force towards 2ooo is that massive change really 
did occur during the 198os. These revolved around one central change: from 
analoguetodigitalforms ofinformation storage.Thisaffected instruments,for- 
mats, and even the modes of dissemination that Structure the music industry. 
Among the main developments four might be singled out. First is the gradual 
Shift from "playable to "programmable: technology: electric guitars and key- 
boards gave way to synthesizers and samplers, and drums to drum machines， 
leading to pop?s karaoke moment. This happenedalongside changes from ana- 
logueto digital production and reception. Some key pieces oftechnology were 
the Roland TR-8o8 drum machine (198o), Yamaha DX-7 keyboard (1983),and 
Akai S-1loo sampler (1986). A second development was that of video as an 
economical medium related to, but separate from, cinema and cinematic con- 
vention: MTV (Music Television) wenton airin 1981.Athird was the primacy， 
from1979,ofCDasreproductiveformat, which madepossibleamassiveremar- 
keting ofalready-available repertory; atthe same time, through the Practice of 


10 Tony Mitchell，Pobzxlar MMSic QQ LOcQL Jetib): RocR， Pobp ONd4 Rb 太 Botyobe Cd Ocea1li0 ,Leicester, 
1996, PP. 8o-4. 
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DJs,vinylacquireda differentform ofcredibility (the Technics 12oo MK2 deck 
became available in 198o). The final development was the ability to download 
musical information 他 om the Internet, which began to question even the very 
basis in copyright of the recording industry: MP3 download technology was 
widely available by 1999. 

The consequences of these changes cannot be overestimated. By way of 
example,much ofthe backing instrumental sound of'"Relax"and "Two Tribes” 
(1983-4), by the group Frankie Goes to Hollywood, was programmed by pro- 
ducer Trevor Horn and engineer Steve Lipson; on the hit "Ride on Time? by 
Black Box (1989), even the vocals were Sampled (from Loleatta Holloway”s 
“Love Sensation” of 198o). Again, in “Sweet Dreams”, a 1983 single by The 
Eurythmics, Annie Lennox?s soulful vocal sounds like she wants to be rescued 
from a prison depicted byelectronicsound. To theextentthatsuch technology 
enabled artists to Speak directly to listeners through the recording, the deci- 
Sion even to be in a group became optional; the band might serve a function 
only in relation to live performance, or to some possibly romantic idea ofsong- 
writing, or Simply growing up with a bunch of mates. Bands like Blur or the 
Manic Street Preachershad elements ofall ofthese,while other groupslike The 
Fall became more like loose collectives around a central figure. In the alliance 
of medium and expression which is a fundamental theme of art history, pop 
records often simply demonstrated the potential of the new technology: the 
quickly repeated vocal stutters of records like Paul Hardcastle's 19" (1985) OF 
Steve "Silles Hurley”s "Jack Your Body” (1987) exploited digital delay, while in 
records Such as those of The Pixies (1987-91), most of which were produced 
by Gil Norton, Nirvana”s Neyve71ld (1991), produced by Butch Vig, or the 
Wedding Presenes 9eamoNste1s (1991),produced by SteveAlbini,the quietbits 
Seemed to getvery quietand the loud bits very loud. 

If technology had rendered authenticity to Some extent provisional or 
optional,then the periodaround 1985 representeda certain crisis fortheearjlier 
model of performer presence which had been established - and also romanti- 
cized - by the role of singer-songwfiter. The singer-songwriter had emerged 
from a folk- or country-based model, but was given a particularly modern and 
literary energy in the late 196os by Bob Dylan and Leonard Cohen. Singer- 
Songwriters abounded: Joni Mitchell, James Taylor, Jackson Browne, Loudon 
WainwrightIII,Bruce Springsteen,John Prine,David Bowie,ElvisCostello. In 
other cases,among them CaroleKing,Paul Simon,and Randy Newman, song- 
writers who belonged to an earlier model of 'industrialb songwriting, Pitch- 
ing songs for other singers or groups, Were reinvented as singer-SongwTiters， 
Often too the central songwrfiters of bands were eventually recast as Singer- 
Songwriters: Lennon and McCartney, Jaggerand Richards,Lou Reedand John 
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Cale，Stephen Stills and Neil Young, Van Morrison，Pete Townshend，Ray 
Davies, Don Henley, Bryan Ferry, Aimee Mann. 

Bob Dylan remained the emblematic figure, though by 1985, following a 
Series ofrecords on religiousthemes, thereappeared to be something ofa crisis 
of confidence at Columpbia Records;i he was granted a major retrospective， 
called Bioqgyabjp, atthe same time thathis newalbum, Etbji7e BW7esqWHe, Was Sent 
oUt to hit producer Arthur Baker. For an interview that year to accompany 
the retrospective, Dylan looked back to the band eventually captured on Steet 
Zegal (1978), comparing its saxophonist (Steve Douglas) with that of Bruce 
SpringsteensE Street Band (Clarence Clemons): 


Isaw one review which accused me of going Vegas and copying Bruce Spring- 
Steen because I was Using Steve Douglas . . . the saxophone thing was almost 
slanderous ...ImeanIdon?tcopy guysthatare under goyears old and though 
Iwasn't familiar with Bruces work, his saxophone player couldn?t be spoken 
of in the same breath as Steve Douglas who?d played with Duane Eddy and 
on literally all of Phil Spector's records . . . I mean no offence to Clarence oOFr 
anything buthexs notin the same category.3 


This is a curious comment, in that sax Solos aren't really what pop songs are 
there for, and from whatIcan tell po 太 Steve Douglas, on great, kitschy Spector 
recordslike"DaDooRonRon?(1963),4U4ClarenceClemons,onhunky,sweaty 
recordsjlike'“BorntoRun?(1975),justtootedawayforashortwhile in between 
Versesi the pop song hardly allowed room for an Ornette Coleman OFT Eric 
Dolphy. Ifanything, Spectors production de-saxed the sax much as it down- 
voiced the voices,rendering both as mereelements in the Wall ofSound?s sonic 
asSault, while Clemons was for many years Properly one of the Springsteen 
band,arelativelyrare position forasaxplayer. In contrastto his own persona in 
themid-196osortothemercurial NeilYoungintheearly199os,Dylan,itwould 
Seem from this, began to see time itself - age, precedence, pastachievement- 
as Sufficient critical purchase overand above the immediacy ofpop musichere 
and novw. 

In the 199os Dylan returned to his songwriting roots through albums of 
COVer Versions, Some of which (Cood as7T Beezp 如 Yoxk and Tomad Gome 帮 7o19， 
1992-3) were taken ffom Harry Smith?s 47thology of47Mze7icaN Fo 扫 MWSic. Here 
history became layered, fold on fold: recordings from the late 192os, issued 
by Smith in 1952 (and reissued in 1997), documented songs and performance 
styles which now seem timeless,oratleastmultiplytimed. Dylan?s covers were 
COnsistent With a general retreat 人 om technology into the comforts of real 


11 Bob Dylan, Biogyajj (1985), booklet, p. 25. 
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Sounds, albeit with just enough electricity not to hinder capitals ability to 
reach mass audiences. Nothing 计 ustrates this better than Vitjlxggyed, a series 
of concerts in which stars would perform their songs acoustically - for televi- 
Sion! Springsteen himself simply put a slash through the "un of "unplugged? 
for his 1992 release and carried on as Usual - paradoxically since，on tours 
coinciding with THe CHpost of 7om 1oad (1995), he started asking audiences for 
Silence while he performed. But there did seem to be a return to acoustic 
instruments: on the fringe independent scene in Britain, first albums by PJ 
Harvey (CD7，1992), Tindersticks (1993), and Gorky”s Zygotic Mynci (Paxtio， 
1991-3)appeared to foreground the grain ofan instrument, often strings, with 
music which sometimes recalled Captain Beefheartand the Magic Band?s 77oxztt 
MasEReblica (197o).Something similarinformed 'alt-countryin the US, while 
certain markers - gospel (Madonna), Ireland (The Corrs), Asian percussion 
(Massive Attack) - became designer traces of the true and the real, almost as 
a couUnterpoint to the way that peopleys lives became more and more played 
through the Screens of television and computers. 

Perhaps a _ better or more genuine signal of the ageing of authenticity than 
the appearance of stars on Ujzjlugged was the number oftribute albums which 
appeared: frfom 1987 a British record label called Imaginary released a whole 
Series of tributes, often consisting ofcovers byalternative or independentacts. 
Thetribute performance or album sometimes threvw light on the present in an 
Unexpected way:oneforLeonard Cohen,71p Zoxy Faz(1991), 刘 ustrated arene- 
gotiation of songwfiting by bands like The Pixies or REM, while a tribute to 
The Carpenters, called 7 亲 TJerea Cazbezpter(1994),Showed with somefondness 
that scuzzy-Ssounding bands like American Music Club or Sonic Youth were 
actually imbued with the melodiousness of the 197os duo. Then there were 
compilations, many of which seemingly merged authenticity with identity in 
a Way Unheard of until the later 199os, including Resjpect Q Cept1y oF TONeN 
到 MUSic, Zesbi0N FaVOUWites, St LO Be Coztte 丰 So PNR OUd 71022 Fo 0 
RevoUtiot01 EU 91Ste1s oj SI BoyZ of SG9， Taidebe1deNCe Day: 切 e Best Ne 
TYomez 2 Cotlto. Often theyweretied to charity or activist concerns, with the 
“Red,Hob seriesraisingAIDSawarenessand contributingfundsbeing perhaps 
the most sustained example and taking a variety of genres under its wing: /Red 
Dotazd1 Bire (the original of 199o, covering Cole PorteD, Cozxzto, Rio (Brazil- 
ian),and Cool Gazz meets rap),as wellas No4jtemaate (indie),O1eat(asound 
trip?), and others. Other charity records were for ever more obscure causes: 
Reta okrt 妨 e GYieyo 41GeL 0 TiOUte 如 GUNL Pa1So1s Was for Vietnam Veterans 
ofAmerica Foundation?s “Campaign fora Landmine Free World,and Freedomz 
of CHoice: 7este1tdays Nem Tave Bi 0 Peyjomped 功 Today ss Stay for Planned 
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Parenthood Federation ofAmerica Inc., while 已 ez Tad 记 Niadal -acoverof 
theseminal 1978 Welsh-languagealbumbyGeraintJarmanarCynganeddwyr- 
was 'in support ofa campaign for a Property Act to ensure thatlocal people in 
Wales have control over their own communities and stop the needless tourist 
and capitalistdevelopments".VWhile thelink between the recordsand the cause 
Was SOmetimes less than clear, response to Tori Amos's moving solo 'Me and a 
Gun?(1992)ledtothesettingupintheUSofaRape,Abuse,andIncestNational 
Network. Compilations eventually began to be issued to reflect lifestyles and 
moods, these often marketing "classical music as a form of pop music. A chari- 
table or directly political element to records has arguably outlasted the charity 
gig,though the latter seemed atonetimeall-engulfing,notably with Band Aid 
and Live Aid of 1984 and 1985. 

Manyoftheconflictsaroundidentityandtechnologywere wrappedtogether 
in music video, a medium both separate from and parasitic upon cinematic 
convention. The supply of visual correspondence to music had precedence in 
the album cover, although this applied to music across genre divides. Album 
COVers helped define the area in which pop art and pop music most closely 
COrresponded: the "feel of THpe THo Se OU Si 多 FUGe1S， OF TULes Jo1l 70b0- 
人 1abjpic Oce0t1smattered,and constitutedan aspectwWhich CD,valiantly,and cas- 
Sette, hopelessly, struggled to recapture. Music video was more determinedly 
an industrial pop form, with a firm divide between pop and opera on the 
one hand, and instrumental forms - classical，contemporary, and jazz - on 
theother. In fact,therelationship betweenthevideoforarecordand the words 
of its songis often and reductively the keyelementavailable to criticism. Tech- 
nological experimentation with the medium was a feature,and while examples 
Such as the videos directed by Chris Cunningham in the late 199os for Aphex 
Twin or Bjork demonstrated to a remarkable extent the aesthetic potential of 
this most frankly industrial offormats, it was debatable whether such experi- 
mentation Was the purpose of MTV as a broadcasting medium. Perhaps it was 
with the “greatest hits compilations of Madonna (the TacUiat 如 e Coiectioxz of 
199o) Or Michael Jackson (Exzstozy, 1995) that the record collector finally had 
to face the idea thatthe video compilation might well representthe tracks in a 
more authentic state than their audio equivalents. 


Sound and words 


Ifthe 198os saw the stars of Several 196os heroes come down to earth, then 
the decade can be seen as the rise of Brian Eno, the triumph less of song as 
a realist or romantic statement and more of music as sound quality. Leaving 
Roxy Music in 1973, Eno began as early as 1975 to develop ambient sound. 
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From 1977 onwards he acted as studio catalyst and carrier of sound quality 
with, among many others, David Bowie (1977-9, and again in 1995), Talking 
Heads (1978-8o), U2 (co-produced with Daniel Lanois and with spectacular 
Success from 1984 onwards),and James (1993-4). Eno carries on the lineage of 
Phil Spector, Brian Wilson,and John Cale in emphasizing the quality ofsound 
Oo#47eco7d ratherthan anything specifically belonging to asong. In this passage 
Eno links his Practice and aesthetic ofrecording to Spector, who produced "Be 
My Baby” for The Ronettes in 1963: 


I hate the way classical music is mixed, I think itxs pathetic and completely 
antediluvian and quite unintelligent as well because it assumes that fidelity 
is important in making records. Fidelity is not an issue! Whats important 
is making an experience that makes sense in a living room: 让 yourre making 
a record，thats what youre doing. Youre not giving Someone a concertb 
youre giving them a record. There”s no sense at all in which "Be My Baby”， 
for example，ever existed outside of the recording studio. There probably 
never Was a performance of it outside of the studio, as far as I know. Com- 
ing Up with the idea of creating a piece where drums and pianos occupy 
98956 of the, sort of sonic spectrum, and the voice occupies about 2956 of it， 
like this little bee, this sliver of glass in the middle of this great picture, it's 
brilliant.22 


Since Enoys sound-worlds tended to have particular visual rather than verbal 
qualities and associations，these Sounds Were ripe for video and for TV or 
cinema adaptation - a tendency towards the bringing together of sound and 
Vision which deepened during the period, almost as an aural correspondence 
to the synergies of media corporations. Records like Talking Heads” “Houses 
in Motion(198o), U2?s “Within You Without You: (1987), and especially U22s 
remarkable 4cpt9 Baby of 1992 arguably set the agenda for sound quality at 
the time. And as ifall this were not enough, in 1981 Eno and David Byrne 
compiled thealbum WO 已 尼 ztje Br ofrGposk, prefiguring many ofthe issues 
of cultural reading which were to arise with sampling. 

Good examples of the effect of a 'sound-centred shift were found in two 
Career trajectories ofthe time, those of Tom Waits and Suzanne Vega. Vega in 
Particular is archetypal, starting with two albums of classic singer-songwrfiter 
material against a production Style essentially designed to couch the songs 
in suitably soft surroundings. “Luka” (from Soiitxde Stazdotg of 1987) is the 
Story ofan abused woman living in an apartmentabove the songwriter: whats 
bad about the situation is in the words and the narrative, which is rendered 
in a non-expressive manner. In 199o British DJs called DNA took the track 
“Tom?s Diner, the framing track ofSolitzxde Stazd2l9, and remixed itas a dance 


12 BBC Radio 1, THe Sto 思 yy ofPojp, December 1994. 
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track. Rather than wrangle over ownership, Vega threw herself into the idea 
of reinvention, even overseeingacompilation ofseveral interesting versions of 
“Tomxys Diner (1991). When she returned to the studio for 99.9 "FF (1992) she 
Seemed to have taken the idea of sound quality to heart, with a stripped-out， 
industrial sound that challenged rather than complemented her vocal style. 
A comment by Eric Sadler of Public Enemy concerning the production pro- 
cess in rap - “We stripped it apart like a car and put it back together totally 
again?23 - applies equally to these recordings,in which the voice is one protag- 
onistamong many found sounds. 

Not entirely detached from the shift towards sound quality is a change in 
Status of the words themselves in the construction of songs, a development 
Which can be dated back atleast to Patti Smith?s 万 o7ses of 1975. Whereas such 
196os bands as The Beatles, Rolling Stones, Beach Boys, Searchers,and Byrds 
had collectively controlled both wordsand music, by the early 198os there Was 
oftena division oflabourbywhich one memberofthe group alone (usuallythe 
Singer) supplied the words. In one sense this was areturn to theearlier Tin Pan 
Alley model where, for example, Burt Bacharach had supplied the music and 
Hal David the words. But where their whole aim had been to come together 
in the single lyric - cadences coinciding with rhymes,syllables with rhythms - 
it Was now possible for music and words to remain more distant, as though 
the words were Simply brought to music, and their coincidence a matter of 
chance rather than careful design. A good example, impossible for the earlier 
model ofdivided labour' is “Girlfriend in a Coma” (1987) by The Smiths: over 
abouncy band accompaniment Morrissey tells, separately as it were,ahideous 
SCcenario in Which a girlfriend is unconscious buthe finds it difficult seriously 
to respond. Michael Stipe ofREM isafine case ofa writer in whose work 'anti- 
lyric?hasrediscovered lyricon its own moreflatlyprosaicterms: goodexamples 
are heard throughout 4zxtomaticjo7 t 妇 e Peojie (1992). For all their grimy Urban 
detail, punks were surprisingly wedded to lyrical principles ofeuphonious line 
endings: songsjlikeThe SexPistols'Holidays in the Sun?(1977) orThe Clash>s 
“White Manin Hammersmith Palais(1978)rhymethroughout. With anti-lyric 
the governingapproach,popsongsbecamefilled with realistdetail: “microvwave 
ovensin the Dire Straits hit "Money for Nothing"(1985)isa goodexample ofa 
Precise, true-to-life, contemporary reference, and the chorus ends with a hard 
non-rhyme:'colourTVS.The shift in sound and in the status ofwords showed 
how pop song continued to develop as a form during this period: nobody， 
however, couldhave predicted the sheeramountofverbiagewhich was to arise 
with the matter of the next section. 


13 Tricia Rose, BUacR Noise: Ri MUWSiCc QUd BUGcR CUbtye 2 CoNte1tbo7a77) dexica, Hanover 1994, p. 8o. 
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了 Rap 


One of the great pecujliarities of pop music throughout the period, and some- 
thing that might not be So prevalent in the history of the novel or cinema, is 
that racial distinction remains a constant factor. This section concerns the fate 
of black musicand has again to be taken back to the 195os and 196os to make 
Sense. “British Invasion? bands such as the Rolling Stones defined an aesthetic 
of self-expression through founding moments in coverversions, often ofblack 
originals. In some cases,alot ofmoney followed a commitment to continuing 
an established lyrical mode, as publishing copyright accrued more to song- 
Writer than to performer: in one of many Such cases, the songwriters of The 
Smiths,Morrisseyand Johnny Marr,weretaken to couUrtoverroyaltiesbyother 
members ofthe band soon after their split in 1987. This situation can arguably 
be followed back to the origins of rock and roll, with the bringing together in 
1954 ofwhite countryand blackrhythmand blues(RS&B)byElvis Presleyand 
his producer Sam Phillips. Pop songas an art form was built on a racial premise 
which turned outnotonlyto favour buteven to reinforce,through copyright， 
acertain model ofwhite supremacy. The consistent point about Presley?s cap- 
ping of all three US charts (pop, R & B, and country), starting in 1956 with 
"Dont Be Crueb backed with "Hound Dog”,is thatthe traffic went one way: 让 
Was possible forawhite singerto topther. &b.chartbutnotsoeasyforablack 
Singerto inhabit country.This makes Ray Charles”series ofcountry recordings 
tremendously important, notablythe two volumes ofMode71it SoWU45 zz Coz1pty 
224 Jesteml WMSic (1962), which reached numbers 1and2 in theUS popalbum 
chart.14 

The British Invasion,in particulartheAmerican breakthroughofThe Beatles 
in 1964, eclipsed the hitherto successful sweet soul of The Drifters，The 
Coasters, and The Shirelles. Motown in particular was a commercially geared 
reSsponse, but the defining moment for what follows in black music is James 
Brown?s recording of "Papas Gota Brand New Bag” in 1966, a dramatic recla- 
mation of the performative space of black music. If by “Cold Sweab of 1967 
Brown?s records don?t sound much like The Beach Boys or The Byrds, they 
also don:t sound much like Motown hits or the particular Southern blend 
found in Aretha Franklin and Oftis Redding, or even like earlier James Brown 
hits such as “Please Please Please (1956) OF 'Ibs a Mans Mans Man>s World: 
(1966). Funk, really, just sounded jew. Around a first beat in the bar which 
Brown virtually deified as “the one”, a space opened which was assuredly not 
that of the lyric song, but a rhythmic gap which Brownz?s master band, in its 
varying personnel, would fill. Brown set the agenda for black music to follow， 


14 See also the box seb ProNl TereTStazd: 妇 e BUCCR EXzberie1ice zi COULtJ) WMSiC (1998). 
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with most ofthe surviving soul stars having to respond to funk in one way OF 
another. 

If soul to funk was something of a giant leap, then only relatively small 
Steps were needed to take black music from funk in the late 196os to hiphop 
in the early 198os. However, at a crucial period, around discoxs heyday in 
1975, the key developments were not oO record atall, but rather depended on 
things people did Wi 好 records, that is to say, on the role of the disc jockey. 
The well-documented, if not recorded, DJ Kool Herc founded many of the 
Practices Which became Standard: “scratching” the record as though it were a 
percussion instrument, and carefully selecting the "breakbeat” - a section of a 
funk record, usually in the middle, when voice and front-line instrumentation 
woulddrop oubleavingtherhythm sectionalone.Bythetimethefirstrecorded 
hiphopappeared,TanyaVWinleys“Vicious Rap?(198o,butthoughtto datefrom 
1978) and Sugarhill Gang's “Rappers Delight” (1979), there was still some 
confusion between live club performance (Sugarhill Gang used a live band， 
even though they may have been playing the music of a current disco hib and 
DJ alone (Herc, Grandmaster Flash, and Afrika Bambaataa are regarded as the 
founding 包 thers). The mistrust which exists between "live* musicians, albeit 
in rock music dependent entirely on electronicamplification,and the DJ - the 
Suspicion, in other words, of the idea that selecting 人 fom pre-existing music 
is or at least generates a form of music - continues to this day. Rock guitarist 
Lemmy gave this reason for wanting to hit DJ Judge Jules in zooo: "He kept 
going on and on like he was Some kind of musician when all he does is play 
records.215 

The invention of the digital sampler infinitely expanded the range of selec- 
tion, and made live breakbeat mixing simply an option for live performance. 
Sampling is a nerve-point of on the one hand, the rhetoricand reality of tech- 
nologyas jliberationand,on the otherhand,a particular kind ofauthenticating 
Practice Whereby reference is explained as exemplar of identity. You WaNt to 
Say (as does Ben Thompson, echoing Kodwo Eshun) that 'in this brave new 
world ofdigital possibility,traditional ideas ofauthenticityare turned on their 
heads...andthewayis pavedforaheroicunification ofthe pulse ofmachinery 
and the powerofhuman thoughte.16 Not so easy: the samples that figured the 
most, crucially, were Precisely those of the funk moment, of James Brown2s 
turning-back on Sweet soul, of 'the one. The significance of this tendency is 


15 Nem MsicaL Exj1ess, 13 May 2000, p. 8. 

16 Ben Thompson, Seyez Zea1s of Pettbj: 4 DatadbooR of Jejirtable Pob Greatjess 1991-1998,， London， 
1998, p. 39. See also Kodwo Eshun, Moxe B1iWiaztt 友 01l e 3201: 4dve7tx7es zh SOU1C Fictiot, London, 1998， 
pp. 187-93,and Jason Toynbee, MaRiUG Pojxia7 WMSiC: WMSicia1s CTeatiyib) Old Tstitxtiozs London, 2000，. 
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hard to overestimate, and reflects a greater avwareness of the politics of racial 
identity, by which the choice ofbreakbeat or sample became what Tricia Rose 
calls 'a means of archival research, a process of musical and cultural archaeol- 
0gyY":17 “Rebel withouta Pause',on Public Enemy?s 下 7TQResQ Natioxz ofFMiNoS 
如 Po Bace(1988),opens with a directsampled reference to the saxophone 
Squeal of “The Grunt (197o), performed by James Brown?s backing band The 
J.B.s. References like these give copyright credit to James Brown (important 
in thatthe chances ofa performance ofhis like Cold Sweatb ever being covered 
Were extremely limited); legal shifts concerning copyright declaration can be 
observed by comparing the sleeves ofDe La Souls 7Hyee Feet DO ad RiS00I of 
1989 and their next record, De Za So 1 Dead of 1991: the latter has its major 
Samples listed. In fact,for Public Enemy, thelistofsamples became amatter of 
cultural pride, the sleeve listing various genealogies alongside guides to Street 
education. 

What became of rap is open to debate. In one version, hiphop itself' in a 
fairly pure form, becomes an international phenomenon: France in particular 
has a burgeoning hiphop scene, captured on compilations called Ze Flow (1998 
and 200o0). Even in its earliest recorded period, there was a pull between the 
“Tappers delight' in verbal sound and syllable, and rap as statement or Social 
comment, with Grandmaster Flash”s“The Message" (1982) setting the agenda. 
US hiphop went through a number of subgenre shifts: A Tribe Called Quest 
Were typical of a somewhat softer rap Style, with De La Soul, Queen Latifah， 
and Arrested Development balanced against the harder and more realist style 
ofRun DMC and PublicEnemyyallied in some respects with heavy metal.IThat 
in turn led to West Coast hiphop and gangsta rap of the early 199os: Ice 卫 , 
NVWA, Ice Cube, Tupac Shakur, and the Notorious BIG. Following the death 
of the latter two rappers, young and caught in gangland wars, rap reached 
a calmer rapprochement, less male-dominated and with more soulful vocals， 
in the Fugees, Lauryn Hill, and Mary J. Blige. In another version, associated 
more with Europe, hiphop becomes one rap option among many, set largely in 
名 nctional dance contexts and centred crucially on the DJ. From around 1986， 
these options began to Progress at a remarkable rate of generic change: house， 
acid house, techno, ambient, jungle or drum and bass，UK garage. In these 
various forms the quality ofsound mattered far more than MC statement, and 
arapid and relentless drive to innovation and adaptation to technology lent it 
theairofmodernist commitment.18 


17 Rose, BAcR Noise, p. 79. 
18 UlfPoschardt DJ Cxwjtwe (tr. Shaun Whiteside), London, 1995. 
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Canon and movement, remix and cover 


Weleft Bob Dylan in the 199os, recording cover versions. In fact, what he did 
mostofthe time towards 2ooo was tour constantly - the sleeve note to TYo7i& 
Come TY7o19 ends with a small satire on the relentlessness of these tours and 
the way they were given lavish titles for marketing purposes-andabig partof 
WwWhatitis to bea devotee ofDylan orany performer orband is in measuring live 
performance to the recorded version carried in the head: does it remain close 
to the original or does it change? Nothing ilustrates this better than Dylan2s 
“Tangled Up in Blue",which exists in three commercially available versions (the 
“official bootleg”, 1974 but issued in 1991, Biood oz 妨 e Tyacls, 1975， and Real 
Z?Ve, 1994), as well as dozens of unofficial bootlegs and tapes which circulate 
amongfans.Some,liketheofficial bootleg,areclosetothefamous 1975 record; 
others are more remote,like onefrom July 1999 at Jones Beach Amphitheatre， 
and the difference between a faithful rendition of an original and its creative 
appropriation is a theme Iwant to explore towards the end of this chapter. In 
Some ways it mirrors the state of technological play: the reissue programmes 
fostered by the change in format to the CD has resulted in a sense of canon in 
pop music - with fixed masterpieces and representative generic exemplars - 
while the availability of music on the Internet appears to contradict this， 
making everything massively available in rapidly recorded shows and fluid 
Versions. 


及 e11IX: MaSS1VE 4ttxcR 


With thearrival ofCD,thelongertimelength available for high-quality sound 
resulted in the reissue of many 'classic' records with demo versions and studio 
ouUtr-takes drawingattention totheamountofconstruction which wentintothe 
final decision overaparticularmix.AfamouscasewastheVelvetUnderground?s 
1969 album Yemet Didegy7oWtd, which is known in two versions: one mixed by 
Val Valentin which took its bearings from the pop sound of the day, and one 
mixed by Lou Reed himself which was dubbed the “closet mix” because of 
its seemingly more claustrophobic sound quality. The emotion involved in 
decisionsabout mixing is well observed in Kevin Rowland;?s sleeve-note to the 
reissued "Dance Stance” of 1979 (on the remixed Dexy"s Midnight Runners 
compilation 开 Tas Ze 711s, 1996): “the remix Sounds like the original first 
Single should have sounded like. We always hated the original mix of this, it 
was done without our knowledge and we were railroaded into releasing it. 
Thefirstpractice consistentlytooftersingletracksin multiple mixesappears 
to have been the dub sides of record issues in reggae,under innovative produc- 
ers like Lee Perry and Prince Far I. Dub versions often consist of the removal 
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of a vocal track and the addition of reverberation and Studio effects: their 
instantaneous nature deconstructs the original both technically and aestheti- 
cally.Good examplesare found in theboxsetofLee Perrys musicfrom the late 
197os,47pology (1997). Itincludes five versions ofJunior Murvin?s "Police and 
Thieves of 1976, all credited to different authors: the "original (co-written 
by Murvin and Perry); a song called "Bad Weed”; a version by Glen DaCosta 
called “Magic Touch, which substitutes a sax Solo for the vocal line; another 
by Jah Lion, called “Soldier and Police War”, which preserves the original in 
the background butadds another vocal on top (performed by Bongo Herman); 
and a final dub CGrumblin Dub?) which fragments the original. An analogy 
Sometimes madeis thatdubs presentan X-ray ofthe original,and itis thefinal 
Version of "Police and Thieves that sounds the most radical and suggests the 
more experimental edge ofremixing. 

During the 198os alternative mixes continued to appear, often filling the 
twelve-inch vinyl singles produced for DJs and presenting different mixes for 
different functions; by the 199os remixing was very much a central DJ tech- 
nique. Remixing can be approached in two ways: from the point ofview ofthe 
Song (its availability or resistance to being remixed), and from that ofthe DJ - 
the question ofwhether s/he attempts to build a consistent remixing sound or 
approach, or simply responds to the track in question according to the partic- 
ular demands of the song. This is not so far 人 fom decisions in cover versions， 
which can also be reduced to 7exzditioz, a 人 包 ithful performance of the original 
notso far 位 om classical performance, as against dpj7obp724t0o1, afiltering ofthe 
original through the personality ofthe performer. 

Taken together, the reissued set Massiye 4ttacR: Sitgles go/98 (1998) and the 
remix of Massive Attackss second album Pyrotectioz (1994), issued a year later 
as No Protectiol by Massive Attack v. Mad Professor, offer a superb vantage- 
point for observing the development of remixing during the 199os. Massive 
Attack was lessaband than a collective ofthree musicians based in Bristol, and 
augmented on record by performersand producers,including vocalists such as 
Shara Nelson, Horace Andy, Tricky, TraceyThorn, and Liz Fraseri the "Bristol 
Sound?thatemerged from Massive Attack was influential,leadingto recordsby 
Portishead (CDzx111O 1994),，Tricky himself (Maxz7zgUdye, 1995), and eventually 
viaDJRoni Size (Reprazentand Breakbeat Era) to drumand bass.The remixes 
of Karmacoma': from Potectoxz demonstrate clearly what can be done with a 
recording that offers plenty of space for adaptation. “Karmacoma2 is far less a 
Song to Sing at the piano than a particular musical space created by the sound 
quality, words, and instrumentation. The remixes bring out difterent things. 
Portisheads remix almost defines or summarizes the Sound that Portishead 
had developed in DzxztNV: cinematic Sound effects and a fuzzy, Hendrix type 
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of guitar solo. This is a great example of remix as appropriation, the original 
wrung through the remixers aesthetic. If Portishead bring out a threatening 
underside to the track, Ben Young's “Napoli Trip” brings out the otherness of 
Some ofthe track'*s samples, returning Massive?s eastern references to the eastb 
and adding a new vocal from Almamegretta (Something similar happens with 
State of Bengals mix of 'Inertia Creeps). By contrast, James Lavelleys remix 
for U.N.K.L.E.sounds more like a standard DJ production, with a confusion 
of samples and scratches and Tricky?s vocal given greater prominence， 

Remixes also offer a way of considering comparisons ofthe one DJ. In addi- 
tion to remixing the entire second album (with the exception of one track 
“Eurochild>, and the live cover version of The Doors” “Light My Fire)， Mad 
Professorcontributes remixes oftracksfromthethirdalbpum,AMezzazzN1e(1998)， 
to the singlesbox set.As remixer, he bringsaconsistency ofdub principles: his 
Superb remix of'"Protection" from the secondalbum isa good example,retitled 
“Radiation for the Nation”. He emphasizes certain aspects of the original: an 
“ordinary” bass line atthe opening becomes a threatening-sounding fuzzy bass 
Sound, while a percussive, triangle sound halfway through is magnified to a 
level almostbigger than the voice. Again, the effect is much scarier, and again 
lessasongandmoreasoniclandscape. Hisown denseandboomy“Karmacoma”， 
by contrast makes more reference to standard dub practice. By the late 199o0s， 
remix styles had become so identifiable, notably in the case of Norman Cook 
(also known as Fatboy Slim), thatthe suspicion arose of a return to star status， 
nothelpedbythefactthatthe DJswerealmostinvariably men. This seemed to 
deflect from the readily available, instantaneous, and reactive nature of remix 
Practice. 


Coye1: eaNO7 及 厅 罗 )” 


Cover versions are Useful in thattheyafiord a central analytical standpoint, the 
Song, from which to observe change in performance and recording, and very 
often changesin identity,locality,and genretoo.Agoodexample oftheprocess 
in action is The Beatles song "Eleanor Rigby”, which appeared originally on 
Revomer in 1966. Reissues during the 199os of demos and out-takes of well- 
known albums served as a reminder of the amount of pre-production work 
which went into the most seemingly innocuous track: The Beach Boys” Pet 
So of 1966, which often topped critics” lists, was reissued thirty years later 
acrossfourCDs.Of'"EleanorRigby”,thesecond such 47z 太 oloqgy (1996)ofBeatles 
reissues Presented the recording overseen by producer George Martin of a 
double string quartet, over which McCartneysanghis song; the track itselfwas 
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Suggestive ofa change in the Practice encountered earlier, since the other three 
Beatles are entirely absent. But more importantly, that particular string sound 
on a Tecord is always a suggestion, it seems to me, of class, since the ability to 
play string instruments in a recognizably classical fashion implies a certain and 
quite extensive mode of tuition. The final recording, with McCartney”s Vocal 
intactb is a very British sound: it is the sound not only of class but also of class 
distoxctiol. Listening in terms of critique, here is the sound of a working-class 
Liverpudlian voice superimposed upon an educated middle-class instrumental 
Support; understood in these terms, when you think ofhow unlikely it would 
have been for the members of The Beatles to have been able to play string 
instruments and what it meantfor them now to call the economic shots, what 
we hear is a very moving sound. 

Just over three years later the “Queen of SouD, Aretha Franklin, recorded 
“了 leanor Rigby”.The sound ofa white British man is replaced bya blackAmer- 
ican woman,and,rathersuddenly,theappropriation invitesustothinkcompar- 
ativelyabouttheir cultural condition. Some ofthe changesareunexpected: one 
thingwhich ArethaFranklin invariablydoesistoalterthereligiousconnotation 
of what she sings, so that in this case McCartney”s Liverpool Catholic is trans- 
muted into Franklinys Baptist,and Father MacKenzie seems to undergo akind 
ofLutheran conversion in mid-Atlantic. Butwithinayear,possiblyasaresponse 
to pressure from the black community following the assassination in 1968 of 
Martin LutherKing,the Muscle Shoalshouse band - who played on Franklin?s 
record,and mostofwhose members were white - were dismissed and replaced 
by musicians mostofwhom were black: 如 ez "EleanorRigby” canbeheard ona 
livealbum from 1971.Again,themusical contentoftheFranklin coverisalmost 
negligible,butitscultural condition isextremelysuggestive,becauseofthe way 
it invites us to hear the sound of race, class, gender, religion. Aretha Franklin 
wasatthis timeakind ofpractical critical musicologist, reclaiming songs from 
white mentrying to imitate gospel: between 1969and 197oshereleased superb 
COVers of McCartney”s "LetIt Be, Paul simon?s “BridgeOver Troubled Water， 
and Elton John and Bernie Taupins "Border Song (Holy Moses). 

Remixes and cover versions are Useful positions from which to think criti- 
cally about music. They hold certain things - the music, the Score, the notes - 
consistent, butallow difterence and change in all the markers of identity and 
Subjectivity. One becomes aware also of the boundaries within which such 
change can occur: notice how Aretha Franklin is immediately tempted to see 
herself as the protagonist in the song (TDm Eleanor Rigby), and the fixed or 
given difference between whatitis fora black woman to "pick up therice in a 
church? and for a white man to observe a Woman So doing. She also alters the 
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Phrase-structure of the music, returning the five-bar phrases of the Beatles” 
Original verses to groups of four bars, and so making the phrasing swing in a 
more Symmetrical and standardized way:1l9 this makes the cover seem like an 
original,and the originallike acleverly constructed cover. To useacliche, what 
matters is not so much the two tracks as the space between them -the space of 
my choosing thesetracks for discussion, my sharing it with you, Our reflecting 
upon it, our using it as a platform from which to understand the workings of 
political power at a given time. 

Having considered carefully the space between The Beatles” and Aretha 
Franklin?s versions of“Eleanor Rigby”, its open to anyone to revisit the song: 
WwWhy don”t you do your own version? And this kind of analysis appPlies as well 
to references as to covers. A track by Sink6ad OConnor called "Famine'” (from 
thealbum Vizveysal Mother of 1994) bulges with sample and reference, includ- 
ing the Irish politician Jack Lynch, the musical Fidiley oz 太 e Rooh and the 
Thelonius Monk standard,'Straight No Chaser; then, without great fuss or 
announcement, OIConnor integrates the chorus of "Eleanor Rigby” - Al the 
lonely people: - now with a dance-based sound and in a highly politicized set- 
ting which arguably returns the song to its Catholic Irish roots. IPs another 
ilustration ofsongs functioning notjustas money-generating sources ofcopy- 
right, butastraces ofindividuality in an endlessandfluid negotiation, shifting 
across Space and time. 


Conclusion: history revisited 


During the 199osa new wave of groups appeared in the UK, lumped together 
as Britpop: Oasis, Blur, Suede, Elastica, Pulp. Slightly outside this group were 
otherbandswhich arosefromatradition ofindependentlyproduced pop music: 
ManicStreetPreachers,Radiohead,PJHarvey.OneofthebigthemesofBritpop 
wastheevocation ofthe 196os-'Iwish itwasthe 6os,sangRadioheadxsThom 
Yorke on "The Bends (1995), wistfully but agonizingly - and this evocation 
often consisted (as wesawearlier with David Bowie)oftryingto getclosetothe 
SouUrces of 196os pop music. Oasis covered and often referred to The Beatles， 
Blurs Damon Albarn appeared on TV alongside his hero Ray Davies of The 
Kinks to sing “Waterloo Sunseb, Suede's Brett Anderson was photographed 
alongside David Bowie for an NAMEFE cover,and Elastica made clear reference to 
Songs by punk groups The Stranglers and The Wire, featuring Mark E. Smith 
of The Fall on a later release. But although they were evoking pop up to and 
including punk, it was noticeable how much it seemed like the practice of 


19 My thanks to Matthew Baber for pointing this out. 
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punk and after. There was something touching in the way that pop music had 
become a vast bank of memory and information which the young generation 
had to sift through. But such self-invention and declared allegiance could be 
inspiring too, and inclusive ofearlier generations in a way that the 196os had 
refused. 

Towards 2ooo pop music developed in many remarkable directions, with 
diversity and inclusiveness. Pop music was, arguably, the supreme art form 
of the late twentieth century, albeit "art' in its broadest, most generous, and 
Utopian sense, while so many of the other art forms simply continued an ear- 
lier modernist commitment to the inner Workings of artform materiality. A 
closing scene: Courtney Love and the band Hole perform at the Glastonbury 
Festival in 1999,broadcast on television, ending with a superb run through the 
single and title track of their album issued that year, Celebyit SR The song 
is a scowWling but energetic comment on Hollywood. Courtney Love herself， 
singing and playing guitar, is totally in charge, her guitar slung around - surely 
an inspiringrole modelfor peopleeverywhere butespecially,one would think, 
for women, girls.The song and performance end noisily with lots of feedback; 
itlooksasthough the setis over, butLove herselfis still atthe microphone and 
clearly still enunciating something. Eventually the crowd quietens, and you 
can just hear what she”s singing: fragments of the song "Shes Lost Contro 
from the debutalbum Vizow7t Pleases of1979 bythe Manchester punkband 
Joy Division, follovwed by a line ffom Echo and the Bunnymen?s “Rescue” of 
198o.”” In that set and on that afternoon pop music was energy, excitement， 
immediacy, engagement; pop music was both community and mass commu- 
nication; pop music was art and social comment; pop music was diversity and 
the progress of womeni but pop music, at the century”s close, was memory， 
mortality, recollection, history. 
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No4ltemiatiae (Arista/Red Hot, 1993) 

Nazgget: O119120L47tJ2ck ol 友 e Fist PSycpedelic Ba 1965-1968 (Rhino, 1998) 

O1Vekk4Red Potsotd 态 过 (Wax Trax!/Red Hot 1996) 

Oxt of Te: 妇 e Te Bestoftjhe Tiagita1y Tibute Series (Imaginary, 1991) 

Red Fotald Be (Chrysalis, 199o) 

Red Fotazd Coxwtty (Mercury/Red Hot 1994) 

Red FotadRio (Red Hot, 1996) 
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Resjpec 大 04Ce1tm orFTTONeN 2 WMS1C (Rhino, 1999) 

及 et oj 加 e GYieyOWS 419EL 0 TIONUt 如 GUN Pa1so1s (Almo, 1999) 

Siste1s of omi19 98 (Polygram, 1998) 

THe Sbice G16 Prese11t 友 e Best Ci Pomer410201 太 e TO7 友 .Ber(CVirgin, 1997) 
Stazd [ 力 0Nd Be Coztted: 90U PR ONd 10zz 万 o1t0ReyoUtion0O EU (Harmless, 1999) 
Stole1l MoNeNA: Red Fotatd Cool(ImpulseI/Red Hot, 1994) 
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Arb music in a cross-cultural context: the 
case of Africa 


MARTIN SCHERZINGER 


The artistic challenge, one Iaccept is to use the tools ofVWVestern progress and 
communicate messages of African heritage. 
Francis Bebey: 


Whenanotearrivesintownfromthevillage,thetownreturnsitwith electronic 
delay, with reverb,limiterand all the studio technology, butitis the same note 
that came from the village. 

Manu Dibangu: 


(Re)constructing African music 


In the interconnected global ethnoscape ofthe late-twentieth century, the aes- 
thetics of'artand popular musicalike increasingly bore the mark ofhybridity 
and cultural crossover. It is a world in which once-secure musical boundaries 
became highly porousi in which transnational cultural exchanges produced 
an array of richly intersecting multicultural musical formsi indeed, a world in 
Which “polystylism? was itself considered a representative hallmark of a post- 
modern condition that challenged the very concepts of cultural authenticity 
and artistic originality. Collaborative avant-garde projects, like that between 
Philip Glassand theVestAfrican griotFoday Musa Suso,resulted in musicthat 
Smoothly overlays discrete musical styles,in this case Glasss distinctively min- 
imalistadditive rhythms (already indebted to Indian classical music) with the 
cyclicpatterningofthe oa.3 Elsewhere,European composers with minimalist 
leanings, like Gyorgy Ligeti, extended the dense textures created by Central 
African polyphonictechniquesbydrawing outacoustically produced 'inherent 


Iwould like to thank Akin Euba, Gyimah Labi, Daniel Avorgbedor, Bongani Ndodana, and especially 
Kofi Agawu fortheir helpful input into this chapter. 

1 Quoted in Graeme Ewens,4Jjica O-7Y2e/4 Celebyatioz oFd1jjicant MaiSic, London, 1991, p. 113. 

2 Quoted in Angela Impey, "Popular Music in Africa”, 4jica: Cutd EMCyClobedia of TTorQ Msic New 
York, 1998, pp. 415-37; P. 415. 

3 Cf “Spring Waterfall on Jali Kundas CD Gyiok of Test4jica td BeyoUd (1997). The oa is a form of 
harp (technically harp-lute) traditional in WestAfrica and common in commercialized “world music>. 
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rhythms” in the context of Western musical instruments.4 Relatedly, Ameri- 
can postmodernists, like Mikel Rouse，wrote operas (Such as Failolg Ka1s45 
(1995) and DexNis Clevelapd (1996)) that sound like creative transcriptions of 
the African rhythmic processes found in A. M. Jones?s Stzxdies M1 4HjicaNl NUS1c5 

Experimentally minded Western musicians are equally indebted to other 
non-VWestern influences. On his RAytjpicolor Exotica (1996) percussion virtu- 
0So Glen Velez draws on percussion techniques from around the world (such 
as the frame drumming from ancient Mesopotamia) to create Sound collages 
that ostensibly articulate the surrounding mythologies associated with these 
techniques (such as Mayan creation stories). John Zorn, a self-declared prod- 
uct of the 'information age", composed rapid-fire successions of diverse musi- 
cal styles; these "blocks of genre': (ranging from commercial radio sounds to 
Japanese music) produce a shifting, restless, and "decentred: sonic panorama， 
as for instance in "Forbidden Fruie with its volatile palette of fragmented re 人 
erences to pre-recorded music, quotations, and generic parodies. In popular 
music, ambient-oriented electronic projects, like Deeb Forest (Eric Mouquet 
and Michel Sanchez, 1994), combined a range of ethnographically retrieved 
music samples with multiple layers of highly manipulated electronic tracks; 
Africanized techno-funk is coupled with lyrics based on the conversations 
of West African drummers on the proto-punk band Talking Heads album 
Reiai]l z 工 困 pt Mobys dazzling mnulti-genre album Piay is anchored by 
samples from Alan Lomax field recordings; sample-heavy dance tracks, like 
London Zulu: compiled by the techno outfit Clopbaul Ujzdexgyoxtd are con- 
Sciouslyaimedto'pickyouupanddumpyousomewhereontheothersideofthe 
planet;7 and celticharp and whistle are joined by WestAffrican Royra and ezpe 
(Ghanaian hand drums) on Youssou N?Dours collaboration with Breton 
harpist Alan Stivell.8 Even Madonna, reinvigorating her sound with dance- 
based electronica, drew on a number of the world;s cultures for sonic and 


4 As for instance in Book I of Ligetirs Etxdes for Piano (1985). The concept of 'inherent rhythms” 
was introduced by Gerhard Kubik in the early 196os to refer to combinations of parts performed by 
Several musicians; in his words， “The image as it is heard and the image as it is played are often di 
ferent 人 fom each other (The Phenomenon of Inherent Rhythms in East and Central African Music”， 
4Jjiicatl WMSic Societ 妈 Jont0l 3 (1962)，ppP. 33-42; P. 33). The concept was influential in circles of 
both scholarship and composition, for instance probably influencing Steve Reich's notion of “resultant 
patterns”. 

5 A. M. Jones, Stxudies z 4Jjiicat Msic, London, 1959. 

6 Talking Heads, Rexzazt z 工 她 1t(198o). Itis likely that David Byrne?s pastor-like ranting on the theme 
of water in the Talking Heads”'Once in a Lifetime'” is the result of his acquaintance with John ChernofPs 
account of how African drummers converse with one another in 4jicaN 尺 多 加 NM CNQ 4Hica1l 92731010t): 
4estjeticsatdsocial4ctiozii4HjicaotUMosical1diows Chicago,1979:in “WaterNo GetEnemy”,FelaAnikulapo 
Kuti sings,“. . . 让 your head dey hot, na water go cool am. If your child dey grow, na water you go use. 
Nothing without water. Water him no getenemy” (Chernof 作 4jicat 及 1) 切 Mz， 72). 

7 D.J. Sasha, Global Ujtde1g10010: 477iyals (1999), CD sleeve. 

8 See, forexample, 人 A United EarthT on the CD DxybLz 如 Dapaj: 4 Celtic Odyssey (1999). 
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visual inspiration on a recent tour.9 In short, the polystylistic ethnoscape was 
Practically a condition ofmusical life in late postmodernity. 

Itistemptingtoacclaimthis proliferation ofcross-culturalartisticinventions 
asanewly democraticpostmodern play of stylistic norms. But notall syncretic 
musical forms articulate equally with late postmodern modes of production， 
and itis necessary to differentiate these forms in terms oftheir social, cultural,， 
economic,political,and musical specifics.Tobeginwith,ethnicallybased musi- 
cal borrowings took various stylistic forms. On the one hand, new marketing 
labelssuchas'“worldbeabeand'“world musicexplicitlycategorizeddiverse musi- 
calpracticesin termsofdistinctculturaltypes-adevelopmentthathas paradox- 
icallyspawnedentirely new genres ofmusicjlike'ethnotechno?and 'goatrance”. 
On the other hand, existing Western metropolitan musical genres took on a 
Progressively mujlticultural hue via styjlistic cross-pollination with music from 
culturally remote regions. Likewise, musicians operating from 10o1-VVestern 
loci increasingly appropriated or transformed VWestern styles and idioms to 
Suit local purposes: for example, the 'Afrobeabt of Femi Kuti recalls American 
funk, blues, and hiphop,while South Africa?s first major post-apartheid music 
genre,， paito, is a 名 sion of various North Atlantic styles (techno, rave, rap， 
Salsa) and homegrown styles (NOaqy41NIU,， MUbe).12 Occasionally these refer- 
encestoVWestern musicwere quite specificabouttheirmodels:VusiMahlasela's 
album Tisdol of Foxgimetess (1994) is substantially indebted to the work of 
Paul Simon, sounding practically like a follow-up to Simon?s 1986 Gacelazd - 
right down to the boyish vocal timbre and the hopeful lyrics embracing a 
unifying feeling of cross-cultural empathy. Similarly, Wes Welenga's album 
TYes is an imitative echo of the keyboard-centred ambient music of Deep 
Forest(itselfa paradigmaticexample of'ethnotechno?).Paradoxically,VWelenga 
copies the sound of the sajtzjjed aspects of Deep Forests music with his own 
Voice.2 

Despite the blurring of stylistic borders, these various Syncretisms often 
operated under different rules and constraints in the late-capitalist economic 
and political order. They cannotsimply be read as so many instances oflaissez- 
faire postmodern pastichism orpolystylism.Letmeexplainusingthefollowing 
well-documented examples. First,in addition to the well-knovwn participation 


9 Madonna'”s interest in non-VWestern music is also reflected on her song “Cyber-Raga” on the CD 
CGIToWtLWO7R: 4ctt 如 Redxce 9er(2001),which was distributed exclusivelybyHear Musicand the Starbucks 
Coffee Companyi it includes a textadapted from the Vedic mantra and the Mahabharata, accompanied by 
breakbeats, electronics, sitar, and tabla. 

10 See, for example, TKZee Familys CUZ 2oo7 (1999). 

11 Wes Welenga, [zs (1998). Other examples of Africanized ethnotechno include the song "Limbo> by 
the Sandoz Projecb which features sampled vocals of the Nigerian Yoruba people, and 'AKA Electric” by 
Steel Porn Rhino, which employs songs from the pygmies of Central Africa; both tracks can be found on 
tt0tecjot0: SONC 47 友 7ojolagy, Volume 1 (1994). 
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ofLadysmith Black Mambazoon Cracelazd,Paul Simonhired the South African 
musicians Chikapa“Ray? Phiri, Bakithi Khumalo, and Isaac Mtshali to perform 
the dance/funk rhythm section on his song “You Can Call Me AD. Musically 
Speaking,this is a kind ofcross-cultural dialogue of styles; the lyrics, arranged 
inafuzzyword montage,articulateapostmodern constellation ofideas loosely 
related to the theme of lifeways in global modernity.” Similarly, Kevin Volans 
used transcriptions of the Nyazl9a pan-pipe dance of the Nyungwe people in 
Mozambique forthe second and fourth movements ofhis string quartet TYjizte 
Ma Sieebsithesound isinvigoratinglyoriginal,repletewith acousticalillusions 
produced by the 'inherenbe melodies of interlocking pan-pipe parts, which, in 
turn, elaborate typically African harmonic movements. Interestingly, in both 
these cases, the already hybridized pieces became the source for further musi- 
cal exploration. Fifteen years after the release of Cacelapd, MDC produced a 
techno dancetune called 'SunnyTrumpets,which splicesand pastes the open- 
ing trumpet ri 任 of "You Can Call Me AD in various Patterns, SUrrounding 站 
in hypnotically motoric techno-dance rhythms with strongly accentuated o 仁 
beats and no words. Analogously, in 2ooo, Nelly Furtado employed a sample 
from the second movement of TYjizte Ma Seebs on the opening track (Hey， 
Manl) of her album fjoa, Ne where the words, sung in a laid-back girl- 
next-doorvocalstyle,commentonthecomplexitiesoflifeinthemodernworld. 
Thus, in both ofthese cases, the 'Affican” input into the music, at least twice 
removed from its original context, seemas to circulate in a new kind ofsignify- 
ing Practice.The result is ahybridized hybrid: the African music has becomea 
reference ofareference,caughtina seeminglyendless ffeeplayofsignification. 

The problem is that while these rich recontextualizations produced fasci- 
natingly complex cross-cultural intertexts, the economic realities underlying 
their production tended to benefit only some of the agents involved: despite 
their efforts to acknowledge their sources, both Simon and Volans are listed 
as the exclusive composers of the above works. And, once commodified, the 
COpyrTight Privileges that accrue to these pieces extend to the samples made 
by MDC and Furtado respectively. So, in “You Can Call Me AD Simon may 
voice the captivating realms of cultural interchangeability that have become 
possible in the nevw global order, and in 'Sunny Trumpets MDC may conjure 
the spirited sound ofAfricanized trumpets, but, financially speaking,only the 
Westerners benefit from the borrowings. This is not to criticize the work of 


12 Forexample,thethirdverseruns: 必 manwalks downthe street. IbsastreetinastrangewWorld. Maybe 
itxstheThird World. Maybe itxshis firsttime around. He doesn?tspeakthelanguage. He holds no currency. 
He is a foreign man. He is surrounded by the sound. The sound. Cattle in the marketplace. Scatterlings 
and orphanages. Helooks around,around. He sees angels in the architecture. Spinning in infinity. He says 
Amenl and Hallelujah'> The title of this song resulted from a dinner engagement at which Pierre Boulez 
kept mistakenly calling Simon AD (and his wife Peggy, "Betty”). 
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Simon orVolans (both ofwhom have made considerable contributions to the 
causes of African music and musicians), but to demonstrate the skewed logic 
of capitalism in a context of drastic economic and political inequality. Accord- 
ing to Simon Frith, copyrightlaw is implicated in economic exploitation on a 
global scale: 'from an international perspective, coOpyright can be seen as a key 
plank in Western cultural and commercial imperialism>, used "as a weapon . . . 
by the multinationals against small nations”.23 

While global exchange ofmusical material across borders of drastic inequal- 
ity often carries an imprint of economic exploitation - and there are coOuUnt- 
less examples of brazen appropriations of non-VWestern musics14 - this is not 
inevitable,nordoes itapply to everycase.VWhile current copyrightlawtendsto 
ProtectVWestern musicians in most cases (ifonly because non-VVestern music is 
often regarded as in the public domain), the South African musicians involved 
in Cacelald greatly benefited ffom the exposure.WhileANC supporters pick- 
eted a performance in London because the concert defied the terms of the 
cultural boycottagainst South Africa (then still under white Nationalist Gov- 
ernment control), the exiled South African activist musicians Hugh Masekela 
and Miriam Makeba wholeheartedlylenttheir supportto it,evenappearing on 
Stage With Simon, becausetheyrecognizedthestrategicvaluefor African musi- 
cians of participating in the tour. And indeed, in the late 198os, major interna- 
tionallabelsbeganto signup groupslikeLadysmith Black Mambazo:numerous 
cross-cultural collaborations and exchanges resulted from their involvement 
with Simon. Even Laurie Anderson?s intensely personal style was inflected 
by South African bagalga guitar riftfs (performed by Bakithi Khumalo and 
Ray Phiri on her 1989 CD Strazge 419el). The Gracelapd tour also brought 
international recognition to a host of African musicians 7ot directly involved 
with Simon: vocal groupslike theeight-piece Black Umfolosi frfom Zimbabwe， 
whose gospel-inflected a cappella singing resembles the Mbe harmonisa- 
tions of Black Mambazo, gained international recognition in the 199os (the 
group is billed in the West in terms of its stylistic links with Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo). It has even been argued that Simon's music “softened the more 
Strident tonajlities ofthe antiapartheid struggle?.25 

13 Simon Frith (ed.),，Mzxsic azd Coj 思 17t571 Edinburgh, 1993, P. xiii. 

14 In his article “The/An Ethnomusicologist and the Record Business”，Yea7pgooR /7 TYyadiOU0L WMS1C 
28, 1996, pp. 36-56, Hugo Zemp describes various scandalous examples of Western musicians exploiting 
African and other musicians for profit. For an extended discussion of the role of transnational capital in 
the formation of global pop, see Timothy Taylor, Global Pobp: ITorid Mzsic Torid Marpet, New York and 
London, 1997. For a discussion of the ethical and financial implications of sampling in electronic dance 
music, see David Hesmondhalgh,'International Times: Fusions, Exoticism, and Antiracism in Electronic 
Dance Music, in Georgina Born and David Hesmondhalgh (eds.), Teste7t MHzsic ad 恋 Ohe1s: D17Byellce， 


Rebresettzio12) Gd 4bzb1ob7iatio1 2 WMSic, Berkeley, 2000, pp. 28o-304. 
15 Veit Erlmann, Mazsic, Mode7tz) 0N1Q 太 e GUObaL TUG1zatio1: SoU 雪 4Hjica ad te JeS 凡 NewYork, 1999， 
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Again on the positive side, the invention of "world music” encouraged a 
dramatic increase in the number of commercial recordings of African music， 
a development that spawned renewed interest and activity in various African 
instrumental styles, including the Mpa and oa. Today, young performers 
like ForwardKwendaand Musekiwa Chingodza sustain professional careers as 
mbirists in the United States and beyond, while ora soloists, duos, and trios 
regularly tour Europe and the United States. Arguably less positive from the 
point ofview of African traditions, African performers frequently relocated to 
these regions,drawn bytheirtechnological resources:the Gambian Roxa player 
Foday Musa Suso, who blends the sound ofthe authentic Eo7a with electronics 
and drums, cUIrently resides in New York City, and Chartwell Dutiro, former 
Mpa player for Thomas Mapfumo and the Blacks Unlimited, in London. At 
the same time, various African initiatives for the promotion of local music 
are attempting to compete with the established centres of production in New 
York and London. For example, a number of music festivals (including the 
SADC festival in Zimbabwe and the MASA festival in Ivory Coasb are forging 
musical connections Within the continent, while in South Africa and Senegal 
Sophisticated recording Studios assist in the development of an infrastructure 
forthe production and promotion oflocal talent.16 

In this way the modern incarnation of traditional African music, bestowed 
With a kind of classical prestige (replete with “master musicians), opened a 
Significant global market for numerous African musicians towards the end of 
the century. Inevitably, however, these new modes of marketing, engineer- 
ing, sound production, and styling affected the sound of African music. As 
the international "world music industry continued to modify and refine its 
expanding niche markets, a new demand for "authentic” traditional African 
music was created in Europe and America. Old ethnomusicological recordings 
Were repackaged to reflect historical authenticity, and nevw recordings under- 
Scoring the "Titual aspects of African music-making appeared. For example， 
Louis Sarno?s gayURa: THe Extraoyaijta1y MUSIC or the BabelzellE Pyg1Nlies (1995) 
used wall-to-wall sounds of the jungle - insects，birds, monkeys - to pro- 
vide asmooth sonic segue from track to tracki the tracks include the sound of 
womenyodelingandsinginginthedistance(probablywithstudio-added echo)， 
MONLUMNE (harp Zither music, drumming, and so on.The music soxtzis fascinat- 
ing,mysteriouslyveiledbythejungle,andaboveall,remote.Thesameaesthetic 
of the imaginary informs some newy7Mpbi1a recordings,such as the 1998 release 
of Pasi Mzbitd (THe To TS Chagil9) byTute Chigambas Mhembero Mbira 
Ensemble: this was recorded live in Highfield, Harare, with the microphones 


16 Impey, “Popular Music in Africa”, p. 437. 
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held at some distance from the Mpas, presumably in order better to capture 
the overall ambience, and although some ofthe formal intricacies of the 7Nb27 
playing arelostin the process,the resultant music soWtds authentically African， 
likearitual.2 In thisway,apeculiar marketing categoryinstitutedin theNorth 
Atlantic mediates the aesthetic angle ofthe musicys sound. 

While considerable attention has been devoted to the relationship of both 
African traditional and popular music to the international music market, very 
little attentionhasbeen paidto therelationship ofAfrican'art musicto musical 
internationalism. Perhaps this is because "arte music partially falls outside the 
international commodity sphere (and thus below the perception level of many 
commentators), Or perhaps - as the Nigerian composer Akin Euba suggests - 
the very idea ofAfrican "art music does nottally with Western notions ofwhat 
“typifies Africa:l8 the African production ofmusical idioms with a contempla- 
tive dimension is dismissed as inherently un-African. Popular and “art musi- 
ciansalike recognize theincipient racialism implied by insisting Africans com- 
pose only 人 African”-sounding music: as the Cameroonian saxophonist Manu 
Dibangu puts it “Yes, Iam an African but is it the African they [audiences in 
the USA] want to hear or is it the musician? . . . 上 you judge everything by 
its color, nothing has changed.9 Likewise, South African trumpeter Hugh 
Masekela seeks to exercise musical discrimination based on purely aesthetic 
rather than racial considerations: “We areall living in a universal world today 
and the criteria should be whatis good musicand whatisbad ....Butifpeople 
insist that music doesnt have enough bone in the nose, or the lips are not big 
enough, or the nose is not flat enough, at that point instead of being culture 
it becomes tribalistic or racial.”22 African composers of 'are music frequently 
voice similar views,and indeed, although the relevance of'are music in Africa 
is hotly contested,” 让 plays a fascinating role in the struggle for international 
cultural legitimacy Precisely because it seems to defy ostensibly indigenous 
African practices at its very inception. 

Having said this, however it is not in practice possible to make clear dis- 
tinctions between traditional, popular,folk, and are musicin Africa. Johnston 
Akuma-Kalu Njoku broadly defines 'are (or, as he terms it， "art-composed”) 


17 Ironically, the MHpemzbero Ensemble was founded only in the late 198os, when Chigamba's daughter 
Irene finished a tour with the Zimbabwean National Dance Troupei far from representing indigenous 
rituals of Zimbabwe, the troupe was formed with the aim of performing professionally. 

18 Akin Euba, Modemt 4Hjica1l Mazsic: 4 Catzlogue ofSelected 4ycpiyal Matexial at Palemwa-EaxS， UNziye1sitb) 
of Bextl, Gemia10)， Bayreuth, 1993, P. 1 

19 In Graeme Ewens, 4Jjica O-Z2ey/4 Celebyatioz or41jicanz Msic, London, 1991, p. 7. 

20 Ibid., p. 24. 

21 See, for example, Abiola Irelexs polemical essay，'Is African Music Possible?”，77a1ls 店 01 61 (1993)， 
pp. 56-71; and Kofi Agawu?s'Analytic Issues Raised by Contemporary African Art Music, in Cynthia Tse 
Kimberlin and Akin Euba (eds.),，7ztercxltbtalWMzsic, Vol. III, Richmond, CA, 2oo1, pp. 135-47. 
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music as notated music composed for performances in concert halls and on 
Stages aimed at audiences of contemplative listeners2 - atradition asSociated 
with “Western'-influenced ensembles and genres, which in turn are associated 
with the aesthetics of beauty in sounding forms. Even with this kind of defi- 
nition in place, however, the boundary between African "art music and other 
forms of African music remains hard to draw. For one thing, there are many 
examples oftraditional African musical expressions thatemphasize contempla- 
tive listening in the manner of Western "art music. For another, most African 
States instituted and funded various national musical ensembles, ballets，or 
cultural troupes after they gained independence, and although these Projects 
largely functioned as symbols ofnational identity and unity in the wake of the 
colonial experience, they also encouraged just the kind of aesthetic paradigm 
advanced by Njoku in his description of'are music. In other words, the state- 
Sponsoredinstitutionalization ofindigenous musicreflectsan attitude of pride 
and seriousness that parallels the aspirations of Western classical music. 

For example, soon after independence in Mali, the state Sponsored several 
large orchestras representing the musical styles ofeach region ofthat country. 
Likewise, in the early 198os Zimbabwe established the National Dance Com- 
Pany as well as various Culture Houses representing cultural regions around 
the country. These new cultural formations significantly shifted the function 
of traditional music in modern Africa, and served contemporary aestheticand 
political needs. The National Orchestra of Cameroon (founded in 1978), for 
example,strives to revivetraditional forms ofmusicin the contextofa contem- 
porary idiomi it frequently tours the various regions of Cameroon, presenting 
formal concerts and dances. Here traditional music serves as a public relations 
toolinthe contextofAfrican nationalism.Asimilar casecan befoundin Angola， 
wWherethe Ministry ofCulture funded various folklore-oriented groups as well 
as a national orchestra called Sepa 7yobpical, while in post-colonial Tanzania 
the National Dance Troupe (founded in 1964bythe Ministry of National Cul- 
ture and Youth) developed a unique musical style that amalgamated regional 
Styles from around the countryi this nationalized form of music reflects the 
political doctrine of Lajaa, a socialist-inspired doctrine attempting to elimi- 
nate tribalism. Even more ambitiously, the Pan-African Orchestra, founded in 
1988 in Accra, Ghana, aims to construct a post-colonial African cultural iden- 
tity that extends beyond regional differences: the music is a composite style 
derived from the indigenous traditions and resources of various ethnic groups 
in anumber of African countries, including the twenty-one-Sstring Royrx, West 


22 Johnston Akuma-Kalu Njoku, 'Art-Composed Music in Africa"，in Ruth Stone (ed.),，4jica: 7Ne 
Catd BCClobedia orTYorid Masic, Vol.I, New York, 1998, pp. 232-53;232.。 
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African drums, rattles and bells, animal horns, bow chordophones,and flutes. 
As suggested by the title of their first CD - 7Ne PaN-4HicaN O7cpestya， Obps 
(1995) - this is music intended less for social participation than for listening. 
Furthermore, the orchestra has a designated conductor, a position currently 
held by Nana Danso Abiam, formerly the conductor ofGhana?s National Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, and in this respect resembles the Structure of its Western 
counterpart more than it doesatraditional African ensempble. 

It is true that towards the end of the century, some of these national cul- 
tural projects were discontinued: as a result of the economic adjustment pro- 
grammes instituted bythe World Bank and the International Monetary Fund， 
forexample,the National Dance Company of Zimbabwe was disbanded in the 
early199os.Other groups,however,continueto thrive.TheGambian National 
Dance Troupe, for example, is regularly engaged both domestically and inter- 
nationally,while the Drummers of Burundi，comprised of court musicians 
attached to royal families, have gained an increasingly international profile. 
In fact, despite the nationajlist and pan-Africanist ambitions of these musi- 
cal projects, the new approach to indigenous music-making has increasingly 
becomearesource forcommodification bythe international musicindustry: in 
thelast decadealone,the drummers of Burundi have released threehugely suc- 
cessful CDs, while the dramatic traditional bora music and singing of Dembo 
Konte, Malamini Jobarteh, Kausu Kouyante, and Amadu Bansang Jobarteh 
have likewise received recent international acclaim. In these contexts，'tradi- 
tional>music-musicthatisnotso much traditional as reinvented in the conteXt 
ofnation-building -is increasingly consumed in a mannerappProximating 'are 
music in the West: itis music composed, conducted,and performed by profes- 
Sional musicians and aimed at a separate listening audience. 

Inthiswaythenotionofcommodified'aremusicisnotantitheticaloranoma- 
lousto contemporaryAfrica.Itmaybetruethatcommodification ofthe African 
cultural sphere is nota desirable development, butthis moral stance alone does 
notreckon with the factthatsuch commodification is already in Practice under 
way in most parts ofAfrica. Politically speaking, there is a need to seek strate- 
gies for effectively combating drastic exploitation of African musicians in this 
inevitable process, rather than recoiling in alarm from the commercialization 
of African culture jey se. And it may be this oppositional role that provides 
the best working definition ofthe 'are music of Africa, interrogating the eth- 
nically based expectations and desires of the “world music' market without 
lapsing into the false view of African art viewed in terms of uncommodified 
Pre-conquest utopianism. This means that, as with popular musical forms in 
Africa, the development of'art music is complexand contradictory, involving 
the incorporation 4Nd, paradoxically, the rejection of Euro-American musical 
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Styles, structures,and techniques.Thusthemusicxsuneven relation to national 
politics,liberation struggle,and post-colonial nationalidentityontheonehand 
is vividly counterbalanced by its demands for recognition in an international 
frame on the other. 

Whatfollowsisasurveyofaspectsoflocallyproduced African art music as it 
intersects with popularand traditional musical forms in an era oftransnational 
coOmImerce. An essay of this length cannot hope to do justice to the scope of 
the topic and is thus necessarily selectivei rather than making a vain attempt 
to represent the diversity of are-musical production in Africa, I shall aim to 
identify some of its defining characteristics. Moreover, even though an 'are- 
music tradition in many parts of Africa can be traced back to the nineteenth 
century,23 TIwillapproach thetopicin the context ofpost-colonial Africa alone， 
and thus focus primarily on the final decades of the twentieth century. As a 
convenience I will divide this study into two major geographical zones, first 
north and west Africa, and then south and east Africa, in each case outlining 
the broader contexts ofpopularand "traditional musics againstwhich the "are 
repertories need to be understood. 


Unequal fusions: popular and 'are musics of north 
and west Africa 


Any account of music in north and west Africa in the late twentieth century 
cannot fail to mention the explosion ofnew musical forms resulting from the 
Creative Syntheses of styles. From the soaring melodies and bursting rhyth- 
mic fragments of Youssou N?Dours Wolof-based Mpalax to the sophisticated 
and lavish arrangements ofSalifKeitars Manding-based big-band fusions, west 
African music in the 198os and 199os was essentially a music of crossover and 
metamorphosis. Mpaiax,forexample, drew on the rhythmiclanguage ofsxapba7， 
ZI01Up1 and toma drums, which were smoothly layered into the electronic 
Sound world of guitars and synthesizers that typified Western popular music 
of the time. 

NPDours remarkable vocalizations covered a range of eclectic topics, rang- 
ing ffom the subject of radiating toxic waste dumped in Affrica by industrial- 
ized nations (on 9e 坟 199o) to cover versions of Western rock music sung in 
Wolof(such as Bob Dylan?s “Chimes of Freedom? on THpe Cuide, 1994); follow- 
ing N?Dours example, Cherif Mbaw (a Senegalese singer-guitarist living in 
Paris) recorded his Mpaax-derived album KHpami KHpa7i (2001), which combines 


23 In Nigeria, for example, compositions in the Western "arbe-music tradition were performed under 
the auspices of the Lagos Philharmonic Society as early as the 187os; see Njoku, Art-Composed Music”， 
P. 233， 
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typically staccato vocals with restless guitar work, in his native Wolof. Despite 
the foreign language,thesealbums were popular successes in France, and their 
message did not go unnoticed: itmaywell havebeen the political dimension of 
NPDours lyrics that cost him his contract with Virgin Records, who dropped 
him after two albums. More generally, popular music in west Africa is a voice 
of resistance: for instance Femi Kuti, son of Afropop pioneer Fela Kuti, har- 
nessed a pulsing music style that blends African with African-American music 
in the service ofstinging political messages. He spares neither Western cultural 
imperialism norAfrican corruptioninhis critique: on BacpM4NK7XNOW YoWseyr he 
Singsinacalculated pidgin English,"VWe getthewrongpeopleforgovernment/ 
Whoforceustothink with colonial sense/ Na wrong information scatter yOUT 
head /Youregretyour culture for Western sense. And in aless overtly political 
but similarly eclectic Spirit, Salif Keita (along with other 'electro-griots: like 
Ismael Lo) blended the styles of jazz, rumba, and the folk music of the Sahel 
region into highly westernized quasi-orchestral 包 sions.?4 

In anglophone west Africa, equally inventive genres emerged in the final 
decades of the century. Nigerian ji music, a musical style based on multiple 
Percussion partsand vocals (without guitars or bass), gradually superseded 7207U 
music in popularity. Alhadji Sikuru Ayinde Barrister even created an offshoot 
of this style called jjzgaxbage, which added a Hawaiian guitar and keyboards 
to the percussion-oriented ensemblei in the 198os he toured both Britain and 
the United States extensively and to critical acclaim. Meanwhile dynamic new 
genres,jlike ioxtki-rock,appeared in Cameroon: the high-energy music of Les 
Tetes Brulkes (The Burnt Heads) drew on the subtle polyphonic 0zpoxks; music 
oftheBetipeople,”andbymagnifyingthesepercussionlinesinto delirious syn- 
thetic textures resembling futuristichammering they craftedasoundasunique 
as their mohican hairstyles and retro-Africanist body paint, At the start of the 
199ostheinternational marketforAfrican crossovermusicopenedupto promi- 
nent female artists from west Africa as well. For example, Angelique Kidjo， 
whose debut album was a resolutely pan-Afiican blend of Congolese MaRoss4 
and sools, Jamaican reggae, and Islamicized zoxe woven into unique adapta- 
tions of traditional Beninoise folklore, achieved fame in France and beyond; 
likewise,Oumou Sangare fom the Wassoulou region of southern Mali, along 
with Mbilia Bel and M?pongo Love from the Congo (formerly Zaire), achieved 
international renown in the 198os and 9os. This was also a time of unprece- 
dented collaborations between African and Western musicians. NIDour per- 
formed with Peter Gabriel, Bruce Springsteen, and Stevie Wonder; Ali Fakar 
Toure collaborated with Ry Cooder; Ismael Lo recorded music with Marianne 


24 Ewens, 4jica O-7Y2/ pp. 57-65. 25 In ibid., p. 124. 
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Faithfull; Manu Dibango worked with Bill Laswell and Herbie Hancock for 
Celluloid; Fela Kutixs music was remixed by Laswell with Jamaican reggae 
artists; SalifKeita recorded with Joe Zawinul; Sting scored ahit with Algerian 
7U1 Star Cheb Mami. The list goes on. 

Itis thus in a context ofextensive creative innovation and experimentation 
thatwestAfrican popular musicevolved in the 198os and 199os: the transloca- 
tionand amalgamation ofmusical styles from various quartersopened hitherto 
Unexplored musical possibilities. Indeed, the transatlantic feedback between 
Africa, Europe,and other parts ofthe globe resulted in an international terrain 
of popular music that was irreducibly hybridized. Aside from the overt crosS- 
culturalism of electronic world trance, for example,even mainstream DJs like 
Paul Oakenfold from Britain, spinning techno and house music in the dance 
capitalsoftheVWesternworld,drewinspiration frfomthesoundofAfrican drum- 
ming ensembles;26 in turn, African pop, stimulated by technology, global com- 
munications, migration,and capital investment,becameaglobal phenomenon. 
Butwhile African no less than Western popular music was increasingly layered 
with mutual influences and strategic borrowings,the path to Success Was more 
hazardous for African musicians than for their Western counterparts: the rela- 
tionship between African artists and their commercial labels all too frequently 
followed the pattern begunbyN?Dourinthe198os.TheNigerian7120U StarKing 
Sunny Ade, for example, was dropped by Island Records after three albums， 
and Thomas Mapfumo,the lion? ofZimbabwean cpzz1e1g4 music, after two. 
Many foreign companies set up Subsidiary bases in African countries (Nigeria， 
Ivory Coasb South Africa，Tanzania, Kenya, and Zimbabwe)， but in reality 
the geographical centre of the corporate network comprising the recording 
industry was situated in Europe and the United States, as was the centre of 
mass music consumption. Music industries in Africa could not compete: while 
the 198os witnessed a shift from vinyl to CD as the Primary sound-carrying 
medium in theVWest,forexample,Afirican recordingsarestill released primarily 
on cassette, because CDsaresimplynotaftordable to local consumers. Further- 
more, lacking crucial resources and faced with increasing political, social, and 
economic instability, the music industry in Africa became increasinglyvulner- 
able in the 199os, with the once-thriving industries of Nigeria and Tanzania 
going into decline.27 


26 In Somali Udida Ceb” (Somalia Domt Shame Yourself), a song by Maryam Mursal mixed by Paul 
Oakenfold,theinterestin African socio-politics is explicit; appearing onaCD entitled Sjpiritoj4Hjica (2001)， 
Oakenfolds mix forms part of a joint initiative of the Mercury Phoenix Trust (founded by the surviving 
members of the group Queen in memory of their singer Freddie Mercury) and Real World records to 
combatAIDS in Africa. 

27 Impey,"Popular Music in Africa", p. 417. 
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This structurally inscribed socioeconomic inequality was ideologically 
reflected in the aesthetic discourse surrounding late-twentieth-century mar- 
keting categories for popular music. As we have seen, the invention of “world” 
musicas aniche market constructed a demand for authentic-sounding African 
music, which in turn affected the production, marketing, styling, and engi- 
neering of African popji as a result, the African products were “indigenized” 
through a complex interplay of imagination, fabrication, sound, and fashion. 
But while both African and Western pop were at bottom equally hybridized 
musical expressions, critics have interpreted this hybridity in contrasted ways: 
the African elements in the music of'rock? stars like Peter Gabriel, Paul Simon， 
and David Byrne are regarded as creatively enhancing their work, while the 
Western elements of "world musicians like Youssou N?Dour, Manu Dibango， 
and Sunny Ade are seen as compromising theirs. This places unique aesthetic 
COnstraints on African musicians: they are charged with betraying their roots 
in a way thatVWestern musicians are not.28 Seen this way, African music is con- 
fined to the condition ofa historically unmediated ravw material which can be 
manipulated to revitalize and enrich Western popular music. 

In contrast, because it is not as vulnerable to the profit-driven markets of 
the international music industry, the "are music of Africa poses an intriguing 
challenge to the ideologies of race implied by this exclusionary scenario. As 
with popular music, the development of 'arb music in west Africa involves a 
complex layering oftraditional practices into imported musical idioms, styles， 
and genres. The incorporation of non-African idioms into traditional musics 
and vice versa hasalong legacy in this part ofthe world: all westAfrican coun- 
triesunderwentaperiod ofcolonial domination during thelate nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, which affected their musical soundscapes to varying 
degrees. The arrival of Christianity in Nigeria, for example, not only intro- 
duced church music (hymns, chants, canticles, cantatas, anthems, motets), but 
also contributed to the generation of new secular musical styles that drew 
on it,， such as 1gplp and jz1229 church music was adapted and reworked 
by Nigerian congregations, already well-versed in choral music，to reflect 
local conditions and aspirations. As the disjuncture between the colonial state 
and the African churches intensified in late colonial times, these adaptations 
increasingly incorporated traditional drumming, clapping, and dancing. This 
Process of gradual re-Africanization was remarkably widespread throughout 


28 NMDour, for example, resists the curatorial role he is expected to play and emphasizes instead the 
importance of cultural blending: “You cant really program music. A mnusical life should not have any 
limits . . . Is from . . . new experiences that interesting things happen” (Youssou N?Dour “Postcard: 
Youssou Ndour on Senegalb, Timze 158/14 (2001), Special issue: "Music Goes Global , p. 66. 

29 Euba, Modemiz 4Hjicax Music, p. 4. Still today, various churches house Western orchestral instruments， 
which are occasionally used for concerts (Njoku, 'Art-Composed Music", p. 236). 
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twentieth-century Africa, ranging from the “Spiritual churches” of Ghana to 
the “Ethiopian churches of South Africa. Arguably, the process of strategi- 
cally borrowing cultural concepts and resources from the West for local pur- 
poses typifies modern Africa, and so it has become possible to speak of African 
taditioyps grounded in Western idioms or instruments: west African Christian 
hymn settings, Congolese guitar compositions, Zulu concertina music (Com- 
monly known as thegxagxa tradition),and, ofcourse, African "are music. 

West African "are music at the end ofthe twentieth century covers a broad 
Spectrum of compositional approaches. Ranging from the non-modulating 
diatonicism of J. HH. Kwabena Nketias 47txpaNl for cello and piano and Ayo 
Bankole's 7jyee Pax 关 olgs for female choir to the intensely dissonant quartal 
harmonies of Gyimah Labi?s densely-textured Dialeck for Piano, or the dis- 
tinctive modal ljanguage ofJoshua Uzoigwe?s Foxy 19bo Fo 腿 So10S, African "ar 
composition embodiesavastpanorama ofpossibilities.32 Despite the many re 他 
erences to high-life musicand other distinctively westAfrican popular idioms， 
however, and despite the use of quotations 位 om folksongs, the toxzal collec- 
tions employed and the pa71toNic behaviour of the musical materials tends to 
derive ffom some or other Western modality: Okechukwu Ndubuisis settings 
of folksongs for piano and voice, for instance, drav strongly on VWestern func- 
tional harmony. Indeed, the tonal dimensions of the original folksongs are 
Substantially altered to suit the demands of key-based diatonicism, sometimes 
to the point of disregarding the tonal inflections of vernacular Igbo: in works 
Such as Atuak Ukot Odo"and "Onye Naku na Onuzo Muo:, the short motives 
and conjunct melodic motions of the original tunes are lyrically transformed 
into continuous melodic lines in which the call-and-response Structure is dis- 
guised by elision and overlapping of phrases.31 

Rhythmically speaking，however，these pieces elaborate various crosS- 
rhythmic ostinato Patterns reminiscent of African drumming: one typical pat- 
tern ofthis sorb which Njoku describes as the "Ndubuisi bass: (in the manner 
of 'Alberti bass?) is a 12/8 arpeggiation figure with a rhythmic accent on every 


3o 本 五 . Kwabena NKetia (b. 1921) is probably the world's leading African authority on African music 
and aesthetics living today.Nketia wasa professorofmusicatUCLAand the UniversityofPittsburgh. Heis 
also the Directorofthe International CenterforAfrican Musicin Legon-Accra, Ghana.Ayo Bankole(1935- 
76) was a Nigerian composer who studied music at Cambridge and ethnomusicology at UCLA, holding 
a teaching position at the University of Lagos in the late 196os and 7os and intermittently working as 
musicproduceratthe Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation.The Ghanaian composer Gyimah Labi(b. 195o) 
studied composition with Ato Turkson and ethnomnusicology with Kwabena Nketia at the University of 
Ghana,Legon;hethenemigrated tothe United States,wherehe currentlyresides.Joshua Uzoigwe(b.1947) 
pursued his music studies at the University of Ibadan (Nsukka), and at Trinity College of Music (London); 
he also completed an MA in ethnomusicology under the guidance of John Blacking. Further information 
on African composers (compiled by Daniel Avorgbedor) can be found under their respective names in the 
Nem GTove Dictiola1 orMzsic ad WMSicials, 2nd edn (London, 2ool), and details are therefore provided 
only selectively in this chapter. 

31 Njoku,'ArtComposed Music, p. 243. 
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Second quaver. In these songs, Njoku argues,even the word-painting achieved 
byinstrumental meansisbasedon idiomaticIgboverbalizationsthrough drum- 
ming.3 And the role of drumming in west African “art music extends to the 
domainsofboth styleandidea.In otherwords,whilesomecomposersexplicitly 
foregroundthetraditional instruments ofwestAfrican drummingensemblesin 
theirworks,others derive compositional ideas from the structural behaviour of 
theseensembles. Gyimah Labis crowded rhythmic polyphony exemplifies the 
former tendency: his Timpani Concerto is even scored for traditional instru- 
ments (bell, rattle, kidi, and sogo), along with two saxophones, a cowbell,and 
timpani,and they tend to articulate traditional African rhythmic patterns. The 
bell,forexample, outlines a subtle variation ofa typical west African time-line 
(with occasional interruptions and silences),while the soloistictimpaniloosely 
approximates the behaviour ofa westAfrican master drum. 

Atthe otherend ofthe spectrum, the music of J. HH. Kwabena NKetia is less 
overtly beholden to the multi-layered rhythms ofwestAfrican drumming. Yet 
Nketiaxs work is frequently regulated by the underlying structural principles 
of traditional music. Nketia describes the organization of his compositions in 
terms of the "traditional Principle of achieving complexity through the com- 
bination ofsimple elements”.33 In keeping with the tradition ofassigning the 
role of master drummer to the lowest pitched instruments，he frequently 
places his Principal rhythmic motifs in the lowest voices; the upper layers, by 
contrast, tend either to emphasize the lower ones (through octave doubling， 
polyphonic imitation, or rhythmic interlocking), or to draw out independent 
motivic possibilities thatseem to commenton the bass movements. In thefifth 
movementfrom his Suiteforfluteand piano,forexample,the piano elaborates 
lengthy spans ofchanging harmonic consonances in a Steady 访 e7etx201L MO 
punctuated by momentary interlocking rhythms, while the flute precariously 
vacillates between doubling the piano part (with unpredictable deviations1) 
and deriving new melodic and motivic ideas from various rhythmic patterns 
Setforth by the piano. Thus, as was the case with Ndubuisi, Nketia?s rhythmic 
languagereflects traditional concepts related to westAfirican drumming,while 
his tonal janguage is an Unconventional reworking ofVestern diatonicism. 

Thesame division ofinfluence between African and VWestern elements seemas 
to characterize the output of the internationally known Nigerian composer 
Akin Euba.34 That is, the percussive, rhythmic, and timbral aspects of Euba?s 


32 Ibid., p. 244. 

33 Kwabena J. H. NKketia，'Exploring African Musical Resources in Contemporary Composition, in 
Cynthia Tse Kimberlin and Akin Euba (eds.), ztercxjtztal Msic, Vol.I, Bayreuth, 1995, pp. 221-393; P. 232. 

34 TheNigerian composerAkin Euba(b.1935)isAndrewVW. Mellon ProfessorofMusicatthe University 
of Pittsburgh; his musical and academic training took place in England, the United States, and Nigeria. 
Euba is internationally renowned as both composer and scholar. 
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Workare characteristicallyAfrican,while his tonal language tends to be shaped 
byVWestern'are-musical practices,albeitdistinctlymodernistones:inhis cejes 
Jom 7TyaditiozalZ for piano, for example, melodic movement is defined by 
a twelve-tone row. It might be argued that the row is delicately infused with 
traditional African modalities of pitch construction - for instance, the tonal 
patterns of dd drumming rarely include augmented fourths and minor 
Seconds, which are equally scarce in Euba?s composition - but the music is 
unambiguously organized on dodecaphonic principles. More striking is the 
way various melodic fragments incessantly lapse into extended passages of 
arpeggiated rhythmic ostinato as well as a host of familiar-sounding African 
rhythmic patterns intoned on repeated tones: the thematically consequential 
fragment opening the first movement is loosely derived from a west African 
time-line pattern，while the striking syncopated bass rhythm undergirding 
the third movement is derived from a west African highlife pattern.37 This 
unusualapproachtothepianoexemplifiesEuba?sconceptof African pianism?- 
an example of how a European instrument can be adapted for distinctly 
African aesthetic Purposes. Euba outlines the key features of African pianism 
thus: 


Africanisms employed in neo-African keyboard music include (a) thematic rep- 
etition (b) direct borrowings of thematic material (rhythmical and/or tonal) 
人 from African traditional sources (c) the use of rhythmical and/or tonal motifs 
which, although not borrowed from specific traditional sources, are based on 
traditional idioms (d) percussive treatment of the piano and (e) making the 
piano "behave” like African instruments.36 


Other composers who have worked in this idiom include GamelAbdel-Rahim， 
Halim El-Dabh, Kenn Kafui, Labi,Uzoigwe, and Nketia; Nketia, for exam- 
ple,explicitly models his Toyeme PedagogicalPiecesfor piano on distinctAfrican 
Stylesranging from musicofthe Anlo-Ewe (in To Faxztasy)to popularhighlife 
rhythms introduced into Ghana by the Kroo of Liberia (in Dagyozzpa).37 But 
in spite of the conscious 'Africanization? of the piano in a piece like Euba?s 
Sceles Joml Taditota1Z 碟 ,the music ofthese composers ultimately reflects an 
allegiance to Western 'art" music. OF at least, their musical structures are gen- 
erated by a divided paradigm, one in which the treatment of pitch is modelled 


35 Uzoigwe, 4pzz Exbu, pp. 68-9. 36 Euba, Modemtz 4Hjicat Msic, p. 8. 

37 In relation to this title, it should be noted that Nketia, Labi， Euba, Nzewi, and others have been 
actively involved in writing theoretical studies of traditional African music. In most parts of Africa this 
effortanswerstoacriticaleducationalneed:inthelate-modernAfrican context,where“VVestern?classroom- 
based education is the norm, there is an almost total lack of textbooks that use musical examples from 
Africa. 
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on Western compositional procedures while the treatment ofrhythm tends to 
draw on African ones.38 

Occasionally, this division oflabour is literally carried out in the context of a 
single work. In his opera ChaRla, based on the dramatic poem by LEopold Sedar 
Senghor about the famous nineteenth-century Zulu chieftain of that name， 
Eubaemploysamassive cross-cultural instrumentarium:theAfricantraditional 
instruments in the orchestra include Ghanaian 4xteztebpgez(bambooflutes),agqo9qo 
(bellh, rattle, slit drums, various fixed-pitch membrane drums, Yoruba hour- 
glass,and kettle drums. These forces are deployed largely in a stylistically west 
African way, in which bell patterns derived from various dances (including 
the Ashanti adoma dance and the Ewe ZakiagpeRlor dance) are creatively com- 
bined with a variety of polyrhythmic patterns. Throughout the two "chants” 
of the opera, these sections of traditionalized African drumming are layered， 
WwWoven, and juxtaposed with music composed for Western chamber ensemble. 
The Western instruments,，by contrast, largely intone Western idioms: Euba 
exploits a range of Western compositional procedures ranging from twelve- 
tone technique (in the manner of Alban Berg) to the circulation of leitmotifs 
(in the manner of Richard WagnernD. This basic dualism between African and 
Western styles, in turn, grounds an array ofvocal styles ranging from African 
Praisechantingandspeech-songinfreerhythmtohauntingoperaticescalations 
in the soprano?s highest register. 

CHapas dizzying polystylistic excursions produce cross-cultural meanings 
thatare rich and strange.The pieceopens with a memorable horn motifoutlin- 
ingaperfectfifthand fourth beforefolding intoacadence.Thus,like Senghors 
poem,the operabeginsatakind ofend-point: Chaka?s death. Afterasuggestive 
pause, the sounds ofa well-known bell pattern, polyrhythmically coordinated 
with agile African percussion patterns,emerge as ifin a memoryi this tapestry 
of rhythm is spattered and smeared with gestural fragments from horns and 
winds. Then the musically hybrid texture, punctuated by solemn references 
to the opening motif' finally segues into a concluding section featuring the 
biteztepbej futes. At one point, Euba incorporates a neo-African rendition of 
the Dies zae in a rhythmic 6/8, a theme later heard again in connection with 
Chaka?s illustration of colonial oppression; here the brass emphatically elabo- 
rates the chant in a manner recalling Berlioz. This intertextual reference not 
onlyexpandsthetheme ofdeath beyond thefigureofthe dying Chaka towards 
the murderous dimensions ofthe colonial venture itself' but paradoxically also 


38 On the other handq, Euba?s widespread use of open forms as well as his innovative notation in Fozxy 
Pieces jpr4jicat Orcpestra are reminiscent of experiments in the Western avant-garde. In reality, they are 
grounded in an effort to render an African idiom more precisely than traditional notation, a 人 act that 
Paradoxically serves as a reminder of the non-VWestern basis for much Euro-American innovation. 
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reverses the logical sequence of Berlioz?sthematictransformation: itis asifthe 
more literal quotation in 人 act de7zyes from the Africanized Dies ?yae in the pre- 
lude. The retrospective hearing encouraged bythis kind ofmemory-menacing 
music poses a challenge to the history ofrelations between Africa and Europe. 
Indeed, Euba?s opera can be described as a complex study in allusions to and 
quotations ofstylisticidioms on both sides ofthe continental divide: for exam- 
ple, at one point in the first chant White Voiceys self-righteous expression of 
redemptionthrough suffering is mockinglyaccompaniedbyan organsounding 
acadential formula, and then, in the second chant, Euba presents a traditional 
African call-and-response Song 'Ki lo se to o jo (Why Do You Not DanceD) 
for chanter and chorus. 

Euba"s bi-musical facilityis a calculated challengeto Euro-American cultural 
dominance.VWhilehispolystylism functionsinalessovertly deconstructiveway 
than that of say, Luciano Berio or Alfred Schnittke, his intertextual palette is 
more genuinely multifaceted. In the Spirit of Senghors novw famous dictum， 
人 Assimilate but don?t be assimilated， Eubars work is motivated by an effort to 
forge encounters between Europe and Afiica in mutually enriching ways. He 
writes in his book Modemt 41zican Maxsicthat “The modern African composerhas 
reSsponded to the politics of imperial conquest by beating Europeans at their 
own game, and then rejecting the rules as irrelevant.?39 But this rebellion in 
musical janguage cannot disguise the fact that such African composers have a 
paradoxical double voice, for without singing the praises of Western musical 
Premises there can be no global recognition of the African voice. Moreover， 
theyearning to mergeAfrican and European aesthetics in Euba”s oeuvre is con- 
founded by the almostalienated division of musical material: Western instru- 
ments harmonize; African instruments rhythmicize. Such a dual musicality 
risks recapitulating what Kofi Agawu calls the 'invention of African rhythm 
nolessthan thevividly contrasting invention ofEuropean harmony:42 stated in 
Theodor Adornoys terms, the pre-constituted stylistic oppositions presented 
by the music cohabit in a blocked dialectic. 

Twotypesof'are musicfrom north and westAfrica confound thekind ofaes- 
theticdichotomyfoundintheworks discussedabove.Thefirsttypeinvolvesthe 
unbridled paraphrase of traditionally conceived music in the context of West- 
ern art-music instruments. The Sudanese composer Hamza El Din?s Escali) 
(WaterwheelD) for string quartet is a classic example of this orientation: 让 
is a creative transcription of El Dinys composition by the same name for ov 

39 Euba, Modemz 4Jjicat Msic, p. 9. 

40 Agawu recognizes the way rhythmic processes are frequently foregrounded to signal the African 
dimensions of neo-African “art' music: “This“invention”of African rhythm has had the negative effect of 


discouraging explorations in the dimensions of melody, instinctive harmonization and timbrel density” 
(Analytic Issues", p. 143). 
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(ute), an instrument of classical Arabic origin, combining Arabic influences 
with ideas growing outofthevocal musicand drumming oftraditional Nubia. 
The 天 ronos Quartet commissions, Saade (Tm Happy?) by the Moroccan com- 
poser Hassan Hakmoun and TazysHpispzjay (Our Beginning”) by the Ghanaian 
composer Obo Addy, also belong in this category: Addy specializes in tradi- 
tional Ghanaian music and dance as well as various African/American fusions， 
rather than notated "art music, and his bands Kukrudu and Okropong - both 
founded in the 198os - use no musical notation. (TYzwspispnzjay Was transcribed 
for KKronos by Chris Baum.4:) But by shifting the music to a medium that lies 
at the heart of European high-'arb music, Addy”s African music morphs into 
a contemplative Western form. Interestingly, Addy explicity demystifies the 
vexing ideological dimension ofan innatelyAfrican rhythmic sense: American 
audiences are alittle funny about me playing African music with white people 
in the band. But you can get a white person who is more rhythmic than an 
African.”42 While it is true that Addy”s work for the Kronos Quartet resists 
the polarities found in the art compositions by Euba, NKetia, and others, it 
Potentially falls prey to a different kind of ethnographic essentialism that is 
encouraged by the packaging ofthe CD Pieces of4jfiica (1992), designed as it is 
to resonate with the curatorial ideology of "world music. 

Asecond way African composers have confounded the widespread aesthetic 
dichotomy between rhythm and pitch involves the creation of tonal pitch 
fields that are neither African nor European in origin. Composers like Joshua 
Uzoigwe from Nigeria and Gamal Abdel-Rahim from Egypt for example， 
have achieved this ideal principallythrough the use ofmodal constellations. In 
the 195os and 6os Abdel-Rahim composed primarily in a Western idiom, but 
following a systematic study of traditional Egyptian music in the 197os and 
8os the composer began to cross-breed Western stylistic traits with Egyptian 
ones. Abdel-Rahim?s musical janguage replaces the major/minor system with 
Egyptian folk mayaj1s (or modes) and incorporates extensive use of rhythmic 
irregularities drawn from traditional music.43 But the most important inno- 
vation in Abdel-Rahim?s work is his extension of traditional monody into the 
COntext of polyphony. The composer governs the linear polyphonic weave by 
rulesgroundedinthetypical intervallicstructureofthemodes:in workslikehis 
Rhapsodyfor Cello and Piano,forinstance, extensive motivictransformations 
engender new modal fields, which, in turn, establish large-scale form through 
modal modulation. 

41 Taylor, Global Pobp, p. 59. 

42 In Lynn Darroch,'“Obo Addy: Third-World Beae, Noztjwest Magazile, 20 August 1989, p. 4. 

43 Samha,EIKholy,“GamalAbdel-RahimandtheFusion ofTraditionalEgyptianand Western Elements 


in Modern Egyptian Music', in Kimberlin and Euba (eds.)，7ztecxjttal Msic,， Vol. I，Bayreuth，1995， 
PP. 27-37; P. 29. 
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Like their contemporaries in popular music, west and north African com- 
posers of'are music are faced with considerable challenges in the new Century. 
AsKofi Agawu and Abiola Irele have pointed outb, various prohibitive mate- 
Tial circumstances cUrtail its development on African soil.44 Agawu notes that 
“thereisno patronageforcomposers of“arte> music,fewcompetentperformers， 
few good performing venues,and practically no support of radio or television. 
Add to this the paucity of written music and - perhaps most significant for a 
composingtradition basedonEuropean models-thegeneralunavailabilityof- 
perhapsevenalack ofinterestin - twentieth-century European musicand you 
can see the formidable problems facing the post-colonial African composer.?45 
Irele even suggests that in contrast to African popular music, an African “art” 
music is neither possible nor desirable: he notes the extraordinary range and 
Vitality of local musical life in Africa and contrasts the expressive power of 
various traditional and popular musical forms with the diminishing relevance 
of modern “art" music in the West.46 Irele correctly points out that the formal 
complexity of much taditziopzal African music is the match of the Wests high 
musical artand that these traditions have contemplative value: why then man- 
ufacturea contemplative idiom in theEuropean image when one already exists 
in African traditions? He asks rhetorically，“Vhat novel contribution to the 
universal patrimony ofmusic can be made by a work written for that wonder- 
名 ]l instrument - say, a"“Concerto forKoraand Orchestra” -thathasn?talready 
been made by the organic fusion of oral utterance with song in the Manding 
epic ofSundiata247 

One problem with this position is that, as we have seen, it is open to a 
perniciously essentialist interpretation (Serious music is for whites，popular 
music for blacks). Another is that related fasions between the hloya and West- 
ern instruments - Which often means collaborations between musicians from 
different cultural traditions - are in fact already under way in various parts 
of the world. Philip Glassys collaboration with Foday Musa Suso on “Spring 
Waterfall is one such example. Afterlistening to various kinds ofworld music, 
Suso composed the ora part using a digital delay and harmonizer; cascading 
layers ofthe oa were mixed into threetracks ofpiano musicplayed byGlass in 
his characteristic minimalist style. The point is that not all 'fusions” are equal. 
As we have again seen, African music has become increasingly mired in the 
operations of the transnational music market, where it occupies a precarious 
and vulnerable place, and in this context musicians whose overwhelming alle- 
giance is to the aesthetic dimensions of music have an Urgent role to play in 


44 See Irele, "Is African Music Possible>, and Agawu, Analytic Issues”. 
45 Agawu, Analytic Issues>, p. 137. 46 Irele, "Is African Music Possible>, p. 7o. 47 Ibid. 
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keeping the world's ears open to precisely the value, complexity, and auton- 
omy of which Irele speaks. And 'are mnusic is a potentially crucial frontier in 
this general struggle, acting perhaps paradoxically as a custodian oftraditional 
African sound-worlds.Inthis respectatleast,the contribution madebyAfrican 
coOmposers - their insistence, in Agawu?s terms,on playing 'in the same league 
as their European,American,and Asian colleagues?48 - cannotbe spirited away 
in the metaphorics of Irelexs hoped-for "organic” evolution. 


Recontextualizing tradition: popular and 'arbe 
musics ofsouth and east Africa 


Musical life in southern Africa underwent dramatic transformations in the 
final decades ofthe twentieth century. These changes reflected the drastically 
altered political jandscape accompanying independence. In the Zimbabwean 
war of liberation, for example, popular music was used to encourage fighters 
in the guerrilla camps as well as to politicize and mobilize people living in 
the rural areas; known as cjztWN1e190, these songs were disseminated locally via 
nocturnal gatherings ( 多 ges) involving local peasants and guerrillas who had 
established themselves in a particular area, as well as radio programmes (often 
broadcast from sites outside Rhodesia). While most cjzy1pU1e19IU Songs Were 
based on a hybrid Euro-African style - a blend of pop, rock, Mapnyiay0, Joc1p0， 
JJ 三 , Ndebele songs, and Christian hymns - their African nationalist rhetoric 
extolling thevalue ofindigenous art forms gradually became reflected in their 
Stylistic idioms as well: in particular, cpzjtz1e7gU star Thomas Mapfumoys out- 
put of the 198os and 9os was marked by a distinctively hypnotic reinvention 
of7zbi7a music. In the song'Chitima Ndikature' (from CHpamzz0t0mW0 1989), for 
example,thesound oftheMzbi7aistransposedtooneoftheguitarlines,whilethe 
Second guitarintermittentlyoutlines the characteristically descending melodic 
figures played by the index finger ofthe right hand on the7pbizai theshuffling 
Sound of the pospo (hand-held rattles) is emulated by the high-hat and the bass 
drum, while the bass guitar plays a _ pattern that emerges from the combined 
left-hand parts of the Mpa lines. Mapfumoys lyrics address the problem of 
political injustice and exploitation on both local and global fronts: immersed 
inalengthy Congolesewarand faced with escalating inflation,theworstpetrol 
andfoodshortagesin decades,andanAIDS crisis ofstaggeringproportions,the 
Zimbabwean governmentcameunder increasing attack towards theend ofthe 
millennium.Again,Oliver “Tuku: Mtukudzi?s infectious c1zj2U1eNIQ-MOUI0NI0- 
14 music ofthe 199os stages a critique of the current governing powers in 


48 Kofi Agawu, review of'Akin Euba: An Introduction to the Life and Music ofa Nigerian Composer， 
by Joshua Uzoigwe”, Resea7cp z 4Hjicat Literatxyes 27/1 (1996), pp. 232-6; p. 236. 
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much thesamewaythattraditionalcpztz1elgamusicianshad doneunderthreat 
from Rhodesian censors; songs like "Wake Up: (on Mtukudzis massive inter- 
national hit 7WpxX Wzsic, 1999) Urge listeners to be attentive to cUrrent political 
developmentsviasuggestion instead ofoutrightstatement.4?9 The musical basis 
of the music hinges on the dampened string technique typical of cpzxzx7e1G4 
“mbira-guitar, interlacing two polyphonic lines around an indigenous tune. 

In a context where black people had long been denied equal access to polit- 
ical, cultural, and commercial mobility, popular music had a lengthy associa- 
tion with expressions of freedom and political defiance. In South Africa, for 
example，MZwakhe Mbuli, dubbed the "Poet of the Struggle', formed The 
Equals, a band whose township-derived music enlivened political rallies in 
the 198os and early 9os. In apartheid South Africa the simple act of perform- 
ing with musicians across the colour line was an act of defiance - the most 
well-known example of such inter-racial musicking being Juluka, a popular 
band founded on a collaboration between the white South African Johnny 
Clegg and the black South African Sipho Mchunu. While less extroverted in 
their political message than Mbuliand the Equals,Juluka combined lyrics that 
explicitly expressed the disruptions of the dispossessed with forceful Zulu- 
based 70zRpajide riffs and athjletic dancing; they also drew on funk, reggae and 
MpaqU1UIU Styles. While South Africa had a long tradition of multiracial musi- 
cal performance, particularly in African jazz circles, Juluka paved the way for 
collaborations between black and white musicians on the terrain of more vis- 
ibly popular music. Further mixed bands like Mapantsula and Mango Groove 
appeared,andeven Afrikaans-identified white bandslikeTheKalahari Surfers， 
The Cherry Faced Lurchers and the Gereformeerde Blues Band (mockingly 
named after the hyper-conservative Nederlandse Gereformeerde church) sang 
ouUt against Social oppression, political hypocrisy, and military conscription. 
Unlike the Zimbabwean case, South African music associated with political 
liberation tended to turn less towards indigenous musical idioms and more 
towards defiant genre-bending. 

Of course not all innovative Synthetic styles reflected political ambitions. 
Sipho “Hotstix” Mabuse, for example, combined Mpayalga-derived "bubble- 
gum2: pop with disco and soul to create an Unabashedly popular jive music; 
althoughhis1987album CHpnaxztoftiheWMaxcpiyintroducedapolitical dimension 
to the music, his popularity derived more from the new Synthetic disco style 
than from the social message. 工 让 ewise, the unbridled bubble-gum music of 
Yvonne Chaka Chaka became massively popular in pan-Africa: on the strength 
ofher 1988 album Vip9o7tpotli she was able to fill the seventy thousand seats 


49 See the discussion of Tuku Beat in Jonathan Stock'*s chapter, pp. 33-5. 
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of Kinshasays football stadium.?” Despitetheculturalboycotton South African 
music, some musicians managed to break into the international market in the 
198os and 9os. Mahlathini and the Mahotella Queens, for example, recorded 
with theArtofNoiseinthe198osand toured England and the United States as 
an independent outfit in the early 199os; they combined a fast-paced brew of 
Mpaq01I0 and synthesized Zulu music (known as Si01NJeMCQN1e) with dizzying 
dance Steps. Mahlatinirs legendary bass “groaning intoned powerful images of 
African pride and independence. 

Following the achievement of material independence in 1994, the already 
thriving South African popular-music scene entered a renewed wave of eclec- 
tic innovation and experimentation. The unprecedented influx of musicians 
from across Africa, coupled with a growing music-festival culture,encouraged 
creative exchanges between local and international musicians, and in the pro- 
Cess new musical genres were invented and old ones transformed. For exam- 
ple, the highly synthesized 198os bubble-gum pop of divas like Chaka Chaka 
and Brenda Fassie morphed into the pulsating pop style known as Paito in 
the 199os; in this new era，the outrageously provocative Fassie (affection- 
ately dubbed the "Queen of Kazto>) mostly abandoned singing in English and 
adopted instead an innovative blend of Sotho, Xhosa, and Zulu. (Her 1998 
album, Me1ez4 Or "Shout, was the first South African album to go Platinum 
On its first day of release.) Koaito is a genre-defying style blending the pro- 
grammed percussion and vibrant call-and-response vocals of 198os bubble- 
gum with British garage,American hiphop,and thenew Jamaican ragga music; 
this inter-cultural mix, in turn, is framed bylaid-back basslines thatcan sound 
like Chicago-based house music in slow-motion.New paito bandslike Bongo 
Maffin andTKZ Family raised their international profiles when theyappeared 
on the Central Park SummerStage in 2001. 

While most popular South African music of the 198os and 9os was the 
hybridized result of transatlantic borrowing, blending, and metamorphosis， 
Africanized “are music in the region tended strategically to limit its aesthetic 
Parameters to the structural configurations ofspecific indigenous idioms. The 
compositions for string quartetby the Zimbabwean composer and Ralz1zpba Vir- 
tuoso Dumisani Maraire, for example, are creative paraphrases of traditional 
African forms.51 In Kzxtampa7aa (Spreading), Maraire presents a well-known 
RaltpOau tune in the context of a string quartet along with a Western-styled 


50 Ewens, 4Jjica O-Y2/ p. 204. 

51 The pxlimzpa is a thumb piano” similar in technique (but quite different in structure) to the 7Mbi7a. 
Dumisani Maraire wasa master Paxjlitpba performer who spent many years at the University of Washington， 
Seattle teaching Shona music and culture; his Ph.D. thesis, from the University of Washington, examines 
Shonay7bira music in the context ofspirit possession. Before his death in 2ooo, Maraire lived in Zimbabwe， 
where he taught atthe University of Zimbabwe, Harare. 
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choir; the Raltzpau is retuned to a diatonic scale and the musics Shona-based 
harmonic movement is reinterpreted as a functional progression. The four 
strings elaborate a multi-part texture derived from the palizpba lines， while 
Maraire sings messages in Shona about "Spreading . . . African concepts, per- 
Spectives，philosophies, traditions and cultures” to the increasingly jubpilant 
reSponse ofthe choir. 允 The musical works ofthe Ugandan composer, Justinian 
Tamusuza, are similarly rooted in paraphrase technique:53 his pieces ERittl4U 
ERisoopa (First Movement) for string quartetand 4papladde4buagalaNa Be Ba 
104RaNOUIUL (Mutual Lovers Are Always Successful) for soprano, tenor, and 
prepared piano, for example, are both based on Specific Kigandan folksongs. 
In 4paRladde, the voices, which sing in Luganda about the struggle for sus- 
tainable love in intimate relationships, are set in a kind of call-and-response 
COntrast with the piano, which has been prepared in order to approximate the 
timbre of Kiganda xylophones; the music constantly, albeit irregularly, shifts 
between metric articulations of simple and compound time, with the down- 
beats implied by the melodies” staggered entrances tending to be disaligned 
With each other no less than with the piano part. These cross-penetrating con- 
trapuntal lines, in turn, interact with patterns drawn out of the texture by 
a layer of cross-rhythmic accents in the piano and by changes in the micro- 
tonal vocal inflections of the voices. Tamusuza restricts his tonal ljanguage to 
two pentatonic collections (gently estranged by the piano Preparations and 
the vocal inflections), forming a large-scale ABA'. The return of the opening 
Section is punctuated by traditional hand-clapping. 

The tendency towards unfettered transcription, paraphrase, and quotation 
of local African music became a hallmark of South African “arb music in the 
198osand 9os. Unlikethe 'are-musictradition in westAfrica(broadly speaking 
atradition committed to integratingAfricanand European musical structures)， 
the nevw South African model was to identify local forms of African music 4s 
a Self-contained form of "arb music.?4 By the beginning of the 198os，sev- 
eral varieties of South African music had entered the concert hall on both a 
local and global scale: before forming the rock-oriented band Juluka, Johnny 
Clegg and Sipho Mchunu had performed traditional music for Zulu mouth- 
bowand guitar to an audience ofcontemplative listeners at venues SuUch as the 
MarketTheatre in downtown Johannesburg,while thethen exiled jazz pianist 

52 Dumisani Maraire, liner notes 他 om Pieces of4Jjjica. 

53 Justinian Tamusuza (b. 1951) was trained in Kigandan traditional musicbefore studying composition 
atQueensUniversity(Belfasband Northwestern University(Illinois). He currently teachesatthe Makerere 
University in Uganda. 

54 One exception to this general rule is Hans Roosenschoon?s 777Mb10, which combines the music of 
Venancio MbandeandtheChopixylophoneplayerswithasymphonyorchestrai theworkwascommissioned 


by the locally based Oude Meester Foundation in 1984, a time of particularly intense State-sanctioned 
opPpression . 
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Abdullah Ibrahim performed in sitrdown concert venues in Europe and the 
United States. Ibrahimss unique pianistic style - blending a motley array of 
distinctly South African idioms (from Sufi music to Xhosa music) - was har- 
nessed to messages of political defiance and hope; in this way the concert piano 
became Africanized in both form and content (the comparison with Euba2s 
concept of African pianism” is telling). Building on these foundations, South 
Africa had produced by the end of the 199os a number of innovative musical 
genres approximating the condition of 'arte music, ranging 位 om the Soweto 
String Quartet (performing African popular music) to the gospel group SDSA 
Chorale (SGhowcasing the rich a cappella traditions ofSouth Africa). In this way 
locally made music became increasingly classicized in the Post-Apartheid era. 

In southern Africa, local musicians have long adopted Western instruments 
(the guitar, the trumpet, the concertina, the piano, and so forth) in the service 
of African aesthetics, and the idea of performing indigenous idioms on West- 
ern ojpestyal instruments in the final decades of the twentieth century was 
an extension of this. Such reconceptualization of African music as “art music 
emergedinacomplexhistorical conjuncture. First, the cultural boycottagainst 
South Africa in the apartheid years paradoxically produced an era of fervent 
artistic innovation grounded entirely in local resources. Second, in the conteXt 
of growing antirapartheid sentiment many of the arts actively experimented 
with imagining delineations of a genuinely post-apartheid South African cul- 
tural identity. Third, the emergence ofnew marketing categories in the music 
industriesoftheindustrialized nationsbroughtapotentiallyinternational pro- 
filetohomespunformsofAfrican music: forinstance,thealready-citedKronos 
Quartet release Pieces of4jjica was marketed and styled in terms representing 
an intersection between avant-garde-oriented new “are music and tradition- 
oriented “world: music. 

In apartheid South Africa, the minority government invested considerably 
in Western forms of culture, including the building ofimpressive institutions 
housing productions ofsymphonies,ballets,operas,and drama. Consequently， 
in the domain of music education, the central methodological and canonical 
reference point was European music. A coterie of white composers, largely 
Supported by institutional bodies propped up by the apartheid state, created 
arbemusicreflecting and sustaining this ideological orientation.77 However,in 
the 198os and 9os,anumber of calculated attempts to resistthe then prevalent 
anti-African aesthetic surfaced within the art tradition, with composers like 
Kevin Volans, Michael Blake, Mzilikaze Khumalo, and Bongani Ndodana cre- 
ating works prominently featuring African modes of music-making. Ndodana 


55 Representative composers include Arnold van Wyk (1916-83) and Hubert du Plessis (b. 1922). 
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treats the source material groundinghismusicasan open-endedpalette ofideas 
that can be freely combined; while his thematic lyricism and intricate rhyth- 
mic patterning is beholden to African music, the constant transformation of 
thematic material recalls European Romanticism.Forexample,Ndodana bases 
thefirstmovementofhis Ritxals1jorFoxgyottez Faces(IV)forstring quarteton the 
unmistakable pxpbU bow playing of the late Princess Magogo. Vacillating 
unpredictably but incessantly between two fundamental pitches, the music 
evolves into a web-like array of motivic ideas. Sometimes these cannot be dis- 
entangled and become pure texturei at other times they sound forth in stark 
Simplicity; or they mischievously evaporate, jllusion-like，into silence. The 
chromatic pitch collection coupled with the free transformations of themes 
and ideas exceeds the language ofthe original xjpxbx bow, but by elaborating 
Simultaneous layers of melodic-rhythmic groupings, even the non-traditional 
transformations sound like African modes ofvariation. Likewise,in the second 
movement of Ritaks, Ndodana inhabits the terrain of African plucked lamel- 
lophones, once again complicating the distinction between cluster and figure， 
texture and polyphony, innovation and tradition. 

Anotherexample ofmusic distinctlymodeled on African idioms is the music 
of Michael Blake: his Zet VsRz0t OttoftheRazt (for two players at one piano OFr 
harpsichord orfor percussion quarteb,forexample,isarefracted paraphrase of 
Nseqa Ralbtpa music 人 om Zambia. The music filters and recombines typical 
Raiopafingering patternsinto novelfragments,which in turnarticulate unpre- 
dictableformalepisodes ofcall-and-response.Bytransferringtheovertone-rich 
Sounds of the Ralionpba to the time-worn blandness of the modern industrial 
piano, the music paradoxically conjures up the faded colours and open spaces 
of the southern African landscape. In some works Blake abstracts the process 
of paraphrasing African music still further: his Fyezcp suite for piano solo traces 
elusively skeletal references to the formal patterns produced by the boxa and 
the Mpa in the unfamiliar (and defamiliarizing) context of asymmetrically 
shifting rhythmic groupings. Blakesunderstated translations ofAfrican music 
into Western idioms deftly negotiate the borderline between quotation and 
abstraction, and, in the process, interrogate the opposition between the two. 

Likewise, the pioneering work of Kevin Volans” African-inspired work is a 
critique ofthe commonplace figuration ofAfrican music in the metaphorics of 
folle or“world music(and its attendantde-emphasis of*pure?aestheticvalue)， 
drawing attention instead to the profound formal complexity and beauty of 
African music.Inthewordsofthe composer,'I...didquite consciouslywantto 
elevate the status ofstreet music and African music in South Africa.?56 Volans， 


56 Quoted in Timothy Taylor “When We Think about Music and Politics: The Case of Kevin Volans”， 
Persjectpes ofFNemw Masic 33 (1995), pp. 5o4-36; p. 514. 
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Strategy Was to take a hands-o 人 fapproach and allovw the music to be heard 4s 
quotation: the source material is overt, vivid, literal, almost tangible. In his 
piece Mbia, for example, Volans simply presents ten full minutes of basically 
unalteredtranscriptions ofthembiratune Nya7Na1obpau (performedbyGwanzura 
Gwenzi) fortwo retuned harpsichords. Eventhetitlesare pre-given:'She Who 
Sleeps with a Small Blankee, “Cover Him With Grass,and “White Man Sleeps? 
are al] taken from African song titles (the last a translation of NzzIGU 09010， 
one ofthe silent dance patterns ofthe Nyanga Panpipe Dance ofthe Nyungwe 
at Nsava, Tete, Mozambique). It is precisely because of the immediacy of this 
recognition that the African dances themselves recede from earshot and the 
listener is drawn to something else: released from their familiar context, the 
musical materials are experienced as a formal play of sound, giving rise to a 
Purely 'aesthetic hearing. 

Again, in his string quartet 瑟 0tt049: Catheyztg, Volans juxtaposesa variety of 
pieces of African music - bora music ffom Mali，/esipa mnusic ffom Lesotho， 
an Ethiopian folk tune, and so on - in a musical pastiche that passes like 
a journey or a _ dream. In the middle of the second movement，the Mb27a 
tune "Mutamba” appears in its traditional formi this was the song played by 
ZhanjeforPasipamire,thelegendaryspiritmedium for Chaminuka, during the 
nineteenth-century Shona/Ndebele wars (legend has itthatthe songendowed 
Pasipamire with superhuman strength in the face ofcertain death).Volans then 
builds a set ofvariations on it, characteristically separating the two Mi parts 
by one pulse - a technique which, on a note-to-note level, is in keeping with 
Shona tradition. But in the context of the quartet the passage is Striking for 
its gentle, almost Schubertian, melodic character. By placing the Mpza music 
in the strings most comfortable range, and by framing the passage with more 
abstract colouristic sections (Such as angularleaping gestures in the violin, ran- 
dom fragments of pizzicato, desolate tapestries of extended harmonics, and 
suddenly outbursting double-stops), Volans draws attention to the intricate 
Melodicand HaoNic power of'Mutamba". Challenging theEurocentric stereo- 
typing of African music as 'rhythmic”， he effectively downplays the musical 
exoticism of the Mbi7a, and the passage in this way makes a unique aesthetic 
and political point. 

Theemergenceofan Africanized 'artmusicin southern Africawasan overde- 
termined confluence of contradictory historical 人 factors. Consequently，the 
music paradoxically both aspires to cultural legitimacy in an international con- 
text41d aims to resistthe globaljuggernautthreatening local traditions. Vhile 
its significance to the the overall cultural scene in Africa is contested and in 
doubt, African 'art music has a substantial role to play in the context of global 
intercultural relations. First,the creative tension betweenlocal African musical 
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traditions and Western “arb music has the potential to encourage new direc- 
tions in the evolution of international "art music in the twenty-first century. 
As Nketia argues，while intercultural encounters were considered idiosyn- 
cratic throughout most of the twentieth century, they came to be regarded 
as a "distinct area of contemporary compositional practice . . . an alternative 
Or complement to modernismy” in its final decades;7 since 1977, for example， 
an international composers” workshop hosted in Europe under the auspices 
of the International Music Council (UNESCO) has facilitated globally based 
intercultural contact between composers. Second, although its role has been 
Systematically under-narrated,theimportance ofAfrican musictothe develop- 
ment of Western music in the twentieth century has been considerable: aside 
from the extensive quotations of African music in that of the West African 
procedures and structures arguably lie at the heart of some of Europe?s most 
ground-breaking musical production. Just as the figure of the "primitive” in 
Pablo Picassoxs middle-period work culminated in the radical abstractions of 
analytic Cubism, so European music?s radically abstract mathematical formal- 
izations in the twentieth century coincided with afascination with African and 
other non-VWestern music. In this way the impact of non-VWestern music Was 
felt in Western musicrxs most'formalist, and thus apparently culturally "pure”， 
musical production, no less than in its more overtly hybridized production: 
even Pierre Boulez?s very first attempts at total serialism (the serial organiza- 
tion of all musical parameters) in the 195gos were carried out on the terrain of 
African music - in this case SNZ4 music 位 om the Cameroon, in his Etxie for 
tape. 

But what is really remarkable is the fact that almost all standard historical 
accounts have been wholly silent on the contribution of African music to both 
the formation and the displacement ofVVestern music?s various aesthetic cate- 
gories: the work ofthe minimalist composers is generally interpreted within a 
Wholly Western framework, despite the literal and overt references to African 
and other non-VVestern music and, in the case of Steve Reich, the composers 
well-documented study of African drumming. African music，in short，has 
become a central reference point for defining a genuinely post-serialist aes- 
thetic in the West. And yetb shorn of its African heritage, the conventional his- 
torical narrative emphasizes the music's abstract organization at the expense 
ofany understanding ofthe complex intercultural negotiations of sound and 
meaning that gave rise to it. This is where the African "art music of the 198os 
and 9os paradoxically reclaims a stake in the making of the worlds musical 
history. 


57 Nketia, "Exploring African Musical Resources in Contemporary Composition”, p. 224. 
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Personalia 


PETER ELSDON WITH BJORN 五 EIELE 


Abba  Swedish pop group. They became famous with their winning song in the 
1974 Eurovision Song Contest, "Waterloo". During the 197os, they were the 
worlds most successful pop group, selling huge numbers of records. Their style 
was based on the use of multitracked vocals, setagainst backing tracks drawing on 
dance music of the time. 


Abbado, Claudio (b. 1933) Italian conductor. He studied conducting in Milan and 
Vienna, becoming the music director at La Scala, Milan, in 1971, where he 
included 2oth-century works in the company?s repertory. He became principal 
conductor ofthe London Symphony Orchestra in 1979, and succeeded Karajan as 
chief conductor ofthe Berlin Philharmonic in 199o. Abbadoys recordings 
encompass a wide range ofmusic, including the symphonies of Beethoven， 
Brahms, and Mahler, and many operatic Works. 


Adams, John (b. 1947) American composer and conductor. He studied at Harvard 
with Kirchner and Sessions. His early pieces such as PjyzyIzat Gates (1977) and 
SHpaperZoojps (1978) drew on the minimalist style of Reich and Glass. The 
large-scale pieces of the next decade, such as 已 11ONNNL (1981) and 古 CONIELEN7e 
(1985), extended these techniques with a command of large orchestral forcesand a 
nod to the late-Romantic tradition. Adams?s operas Nixoz z CHzN4 (1987) and THe 
Dea 妇 orFKiigpoter(1991) drew on contemporary political events. Significant 
works ofthe 199os included the Violin Concerto (1993) and ENzio (2000).Adams 
Was also particularly active as a conductor during the 199os, appearing with 
prominentAmerican and European orchestras. 


Ade, King" Sunny (b. 1946) Nigerian performer, known as the “King" of Juju 
mnusic. After achieving huge popularity in his home country, he was promoted in 
Europe by Island Records during the 198os. Ade's bands usually include multiple 
guitarists and drummers. 


Ades,Thomas (b. 1971) English composer. He studied at Cambridge and rapidly 
established a reputation as a major figure on the international scene. His string 
quartet47cadia1a (1994) demonstrates his interest in rekindling classical models， 
while other works shovw an exploration of the kind ofrhythmic complexities 
tackled by Nancarrow and Ligeti. Other works of particular importance include 
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the chamber opera Pomdeyr FerFace (1995), the orchestral piece 4sya (1997), and 
the full-scale opera THpe 72711best (2004). 


Adorno, Theodor (19o3-69) German sociologistand critical theorist, much of 
Whose writing concerns music. In the late 192os he studied piano with Eduard 
Steuermann and composition with Alban Berg,and edited the journal MSIEZLGtte7 
Les41pO7UC1p. Books such as PHzlosobjiy of Nemw MUWSic (1949,tr. 1973) and Tatrodxctio7 
加 the Sociology of Masic (1962, tr. 1976) gave theorized expression to such 
Schoenbergian principles as the polarity between a progressive "arb musical 
culture and a regressive mass culture. He taughtatthe Darmstadt summer coUrses 
in the 195os and 6os, so helping to link the pre- and post-war avant-garde. His 
beliefthat music encodes basic aspects of society influenced the development of a 
Imore socially conscious musicology (the 'New? musicology) in the 198os and 9os. 


Andriessen, Louis (b. 1939) Dutch composer who studied composition at the 
Royal Conservatory in the Hague, and then worked with Berio in Berlin. In the 
197os he turned towards the minimalism of Reich, Riley, and Glass, employing a 
distinctive instrumental sound dominated by winds, keyboards, and guitars. 
Pieces such as De yoCpayiaizg (1972) and 瑟 obetzs (1977) were Written for 
ensembles specifically formed to perform his music. Later works such as De 她 4 
(1981),and De Mateie (1989) brought his compositional concerns into 
larger-scale settings. Andriessen is now a prominentfigure on the European scene 
both as a composer and teacher. 


Ansermet, Ernest(1883-1969) Swiss conductor. He studied mathematics before 
taking up conducting, becoming principal conductor ofthe Ballets Russes in 
1915. He premiered pieces Such as Satie's Payade, and Stravinsky”s 7Tje 9odie7” 
7Zle and Piczzella. Ansermet was also particularly involved in championing the 
work of Britten and BartOk. 


Antheil, George (19oo-59) American composer and pianist. He studied 
composition with Bloch, and quickly gained notoriety in Paris, moving there in 
1923. His Buiet7zeca1N1gUe (1927) is a major piece in the history of percussion 
music, employing unconventional instruments such as aircraft propellers. 
Antheils early reputation waned, and he settled in the US in 1933, where he 
wrote many film scores and turned to a Romantic style ofcomposition. 


Arlen, Harold (19o5-86) American composer. His work included writing for many 
Broadway productions such as StZoxis TWONUN (1946) and 再 0oxse of Flomeys (1954). 
He worked on the score for the film musical THpe TYizard ofOz (1939), contributing 
the music to “Over The Rainbovw” for singer Judy Garland. He also collaborated 
With lyricists Ira Gershwin and Johnny Mercer. 


Armstrong, Louis (19o1-76) American jazz trumpeter, born in New Orleans. He 
moved to Chicago to join King Olivers Creole Jazz Band in 1922, then joined 
Fletcher Henderson in New York in 1924. From 1925 he made a series of 
recordings with his Hot Five and later Hot Seven groups, which changed the 
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coOurse of jazz, promoting Armstrong as a powerful solo voice with an unequalled 
melodic conception. In his later career he presented himselfincreasingly as a 
popular entertainer. 


Babbitt Milton (b. 1916) American composer and theorist. He studied 
mathematics and music at the University of Pennsylvania and at New York 
University, and worked with Sessions at Princeton. He joined the music faculty 
there in 1948, becoming Conant Professor of Music in 196o, as well as a member 
ofthe composition faculty at Juilliard School in 1973. Babbites work as both 
composer and theorist is chiefly connected with the exploration of serial 
techniques, his background in maths aiding the systematization oftwelve-tone 
theory; he was not only one of the firstAmerican composers to adoptthe 
innovations ofthe Second Viennese School, but was also instrumental in 
extending serial principles to parameters other than pitch. He was also a pioneer 
of electroacoustic music, as in PhioNeL (1964). 


Baez, Joan (b. 1941) American singer and songwriter. Baez became popular during 
the 196os, atatime when folk music in America was associated with political 
Sentiment. She performed at many ofthe major festivals and popular music events 
during the 196os,and was known fora pure,unornamented style ofvocal delivery. 


Baker, Josephine (19o6-75) American singer and actress, dubbed 'the black Venus”. 
She gained huge popularity in Paris after moving there in 1925, performing in 
Stage Shows Where she combined the erotic and the comic to great effect. After 
rising to a pre-eminent position in Parisian society she starred in films, and was 
asSSociated with the French Resistance during the Second World War. 


Barber, Samuel (191o-81) American composer, known particularly for his 4dagizo 
_Joy Strilgs (1936), ballet score WMeded (1946), Cello Concerto (1945), and Piano 
Sonata (1949). The 4dagio jpor Strilgs was performed by Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony orchestra in 1938 and became Barbers best-known work, taking on a 
Special significance through its inclusion in a number offilm soundtracks and 
even CD compilations of mood mnusic. 


Barbirolli, John (1899-197o) English conductor. He studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and worked as a cellist before beginning a career as a conductor with the 
British National Opera Company. After some time at Covent Garden, he became 
permanent conductor ofthe New York Philharmonic, succeeding Toscanini, and 
then worked with the Hall6 Orchestra. Barbirolli was best known for his 
interpretations ofRomantic works, and particularly British composers such as 
Elgar, Delius, and Vaughan Williams. 


Barenboim, Daniel (b. 1942) Israeli pianist and conductor, who studied in Paris 
with Nadia Boulanger. His early career as a pianist was spent mainly in Europe， 
and he madeanumber ofrecordings with the English Chamber Orchestra. He 
came to prominence as a conductor during the 196os, while continuing to Work as 
a pianist (most notably with Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Janet Baker, and in 
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1967 married the cellist Jacqueline Du Pre. He was music director ofthe Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as conducting at Bayreuth during the 198os. 


Barry, John (b. 1933) English composer, most famous for his scores for the James 
Bond films, particularly Dr No (1962), and 7je ZI DayL5ptk (1987). He has won 
awards for Daxzces itg Tomes (199o), Ottof4jica (1985),and Bo7mt Free (1966). 


Bartok, Bela (1881-1945) Hungarian composer, pianist, and folklorist, decisively 
influenced by his interest in Hungarian folk musici early pieces reflecting this 
influence include the First String Quartet (19o9) and the opera DRe Bepea1ts 
Custie (1911). The works from the following decade, such as 7Tjpe Mi7acWiOxS 
Mazda1il (1924), explore dissonant harmony more intensively, while the Third 
and Fourth String Quartets (1927 and 1928) combine folk influences with an 
interestin symmetrical forms. The piano collection MzRyobos1t05s (many of the 
pieces from which were first performed in 1937) is the most comprehensive result 
of Bartok's interestin folk music. Ofthe later works, Wasic Joy Stat9S， Perczssio11， 
td Celes 好 (1936) and the Concerto for Orchestra (1944) have both become major 
pieces in the contemporary orchestral repertory. Active throughout his career as a 
pianist, he continued to conduct research into folk traditions in Eastern Europe 
and Turkey, publishing major studies of Hungarian and Romanian music. 


Basie, Count (19o4-84) American bandleader and jazz pianist. He began working 
in the stride piano style, influenced by James 了 . Johnson and "Fats Waller. In 1935 
he formed his own group in Kansas City, which gradually expanded into the 
Count Basie Orchestrai this produced such hits as "Jumpin? at the Woodside” 
(1938) and “Taxi War Dance" (1939), and included the bassist Walter Page and 
drummer Jo Jones, who helped establish a distinctive swinging four-beat style. 
The Basie Orchestra went through a number ofincarnations during the course of 
its leaders career, but Basie's style always remained distinctive. 


The Beach Boys American pop group formed in 1961, consisting ofthree brothers 
(Brian, Carl, and Denis Wilson) joined by two others (Al Jardine and Mike Love); 
the songs were wfTitten by Brian Wilson. Their first hit was “Surfin>, and after 
signing for Capitol in 1962 they had a series ofsuccesses, including the songs 
“California Girls and “IGetAround, with their distinctive close-harmony sound. 
The 1966 album Pet Soxzis is widely considered their best, although it was nota 
commercial success. 


The Beatles English pop group,comprising John Lennon, Paul McCartney， 
George Harrison, and Ringo Starr (who joined in 1962). They began playing in 
their native Liverpool, taking the name "The Beatles in 196o, but it was when 
Brian Epstein began promoting them and George Martin subsequently signed 
them to Parlophone that their success really began: their 1962 'Love Me Do wasa 
hugehit in Britain, and subsequent songs followed up on that success. In 1964 
they conquered America with 'I Want To Hold Your Hand, and they quickly 
became a phenomenon, mobbed by teenage audiences wherever they went. The 
McCartney/Lennon partnership was crucial to their success, and produced many 
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of their most successful songs. Later albums pursued a more experimental 
approach,and though the group ceased playing live in 1966, Se7gqeaNt Pebjbpe1 
Zozeb 巨 ea CU Bald (1967) was one of the most importantalbums ofthe 
decade, with innovative use oftape and electronic effects. The band split up in 
197o, and hopes ofa reunion Were dashed by Lennon?s assassination by a fan in 
198o. 


Bechet Sidney (1897-1959) American clarinettist and saxophonist, born in New 
Orleans. He worked in local touring shows before joining Will Marion Cooks 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra, which toured Europe in 1919. Thereafter Bechet 
formed his own group, in which he specialized on the soprano saxophone, the 
first jazz musician to do so. He subsequently worked with Duke Ellington and 
Louis Armstrong, recording with Armstrong in the Clarence Williams Blue Five 
group. Bechettravelled widely, finally settling in Paris in 1951l, but was not fully 
recognized in his home country during his lifetime. 


Beiderbecke, Bix (19o3-31) American cornettist, who was exposed to jazz in 
Chicago, and began playing with The Wolverines in 1924. He also formed an 
asSociation With saxophonist Frankie Trumbauer, and both played in Paul 
Whiteman'”s orchestra. Beiderbecke died tragically young, due in large part to 
alcoholism. His style was founded on a sophisticated harmonic understanding and 
a distinctive clear sound. 


Bennett, Richard Rodney (b. 1936) English composer and pianist. He studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music and then with Boulez, attending the Darmstadt 
Summer School. At the same time, he was pursuing a career as a film composer， 
his many film scores including Mzie7 ox 如 e O7ieNt Exbyess (1975). His Cozcezto 加 7 
Staz Ce 刀 (199o) was never performed by its intended soloist due to Getz?s 
premature death, butillustrates Bennetbs concern to fuse jazz and 'arbe Styles. 


Berg, Alban (1885-1935) Austrian composer, astudent ofArnold Schoenberg and 
the composer oftwo influential operas, JWzzzecRand the unfinished Zzxlx. He had 
Stronger Romantic tendencies than the other members ofthe so-called Second 
Viennese School, and his freely atonal works such as the Three Orchestral Pieces 
(1915) and TYozzecR (1922) combine a certain nostalgia with sometimes ironical 
rewWorkings ofearlier styles; at the same time, like Webern, he was fascinated by 
CODstructive devices (the first ofthe Three Pieces is a palindrome). He adopted 
Schoenberg?s serial system in 1927, with the Zic 9xUite for string quartet, but his 
use ofit was highly individualistic (as ilustrated by his serial setting of Bach>s 
chorale "Es ist genug' in the Violin Concerto of 1935). ZUL also employs serial 
techniques, while incorporating Something ofthe sound-world ofjazz, but Berg 
did not complete the orchestration, and only in 1976 was the opera staged 
complete (in a version by Friedrich Cerha). 


Berio, Luciano (1925-2003) Italian composer. He trained at Milan Conservatory 
and with Dallapiccola at Tanglewood and in 1955 joined Bruno Maderna in 
Setting Up the Studio di Fonologia ofthe RAI, the Italian broadcasting networki; 
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he also held a variety of other positions, notably atthe Juilliard school (1965-71) 
and IRCAM (1974-8o). Although initially associated with Darmstadt-style 
multiple serialism, he quickly developed a personal voice characterized by clear 
musical gestures ofalmost corporeal immediacy, as in Szzjoxzia (1968-9) and Co7o 
(1975-7); among his most notable achievements are his treatment ofthe voice, as 
in 7jpema (ONaggi0471oyce) (1958) and Segxe1l20717 (1965-6),and his work in music 
theatre, as in the messa in scena? Passaggio (1961-2) and the "azione musicale” LN 
12 1 05colto (1979-84). 


Berlin, Irving (1888-1989) American composer. Berlin had a highly successful 
career encompassing Broadway shows, popular songs, and film scores. His early 
work was influenced by ragtime, including the famous 4/exajNde1s RaItDNe BaNL 
(1911); his musicals include Face THe WMSic (1932) and 4711e Cet Yox7 GWNL (1946)， 
While his songs include "God Bless America", "White Christmas,and “You?re Just 
In Love”. He also composed many film scores, including 701 Fat(1935), Cayeee 
(1938), and 囊 oiiday 7 (1942). 


Bernstein, Elmer (b. 1922) American composer and conductor, Who studied 
composition with Sessions and Wolpe, and after serving in the Air Corps began a 
career asafilm composer. In scores for such films as TYZ 卢 oz 态 e TY Side (1962) 
he employed a jazz vocabulary in the context of an orchestral score; other notable 
SCOres include 7pe Gyeat Escabe (1963), 70 KU4 MocRiIb10 (1963), and THe 
Zag1tjcept Seyel (196o). 


Bernstein, Leonard (1918-9o) American composer and conductor. He studied 
composition with Piston at Harvard, and conducting with Koussevitzky at 
Tanglewood, and made a stunning debut with the New York Philharmonic in 
1943; the following year his First Symphony was premiered. His compositions 
Span the genres ofthe Broadway musical (O7 怒 e To 1944, and Test Side to 
1957) and the concert-music tradition (Pyelude, Foxgye, ON4 Ri 大 ,1949,and 
CHichester Psa111s, 1965). In 1958 Bernstein became musical director ofthe New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and he formed a close association with the Vienna 
Philharmonic in later years. He had a reputation as an intensely passionate 
conductor whose physical expression of his art tended to polarize opinion. 


Berry, Chuck (b. 1926) American singer and guitarist, whose 195os hits such as 
“Roll Over Beethoven” and "Johnny B. Goode” encapsulated the rock and roll style 
of the time. His style was based mostly on the blues, and his guitar playing proved 
as influential as his songs. 


Bhundu Boys Zimbabwean group,formed in 198o by Biggie Tembo, Rise Kagona， 
David Mankaba, Shakie Kangwena, and Kenny Chitsvatsa, and strongly 
influenced byThomas Mapfumo, the bestknown popular musician from 
Zimbabwe. Their style of music drevw from the township style of South Africa， 
while incorporating their own unique jit' style ofdance. They gained significant 
exposure in Britain through Radio 1 DJ John Peel, and their 1986 album SHAxpzi 
Was a considerable success. They signed to the WEA label in 1987. 
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Birtwistle, Harrison (b. 1934) English composer. He studied clarinet at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music, where his fellow students included Alexander 
Goehr and Peter Maxwell Davies. Rejazls td CHo7Wses (1957) Was his first major 
Work, showing the influence ofBoulez and Stockhausen. PNcj 4N4 1idy (1966) 
demonstrated Birtwistleys interest in cycjlic structures, fusing elements of the 
traditional Punch and Judy show with Greek tragedy, while Ye7ses joy BipseMlOLes 
(1969) required musicians to move about the stage while performing in a kind of 
instrumental theatre, and 7NHpe 77zz01tbpjp or Te (1972) brought Birtwistle”s 
COncerns With temporality to the fore. His operas THpe MasR orOmbppexs (1984)， 
GaWai1 (1991), THe 9eco1d MT1S Ko19 (1994), and 7He Zast xbjer (1999) are among 
the major British operatic works of the century. 


Boulanger, Nadia (1887-1989) French teacher, conductor, and composer. She 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire with Faure and Widor, and was initially active 
as a COncert pianist, although she composed many songs and chamber works up 
until the 192os. She made her first public appearance as a conductor in Paris in 
1934, and went on to perform throughout Europe and America. Boulanger Was of 
mostimportance as a composition teacher, her students including Bernstein， 
Copland, Sessions, and Harris. 


Boulez, Pierre (b. 1925) French composer and conductor. He trained at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he took part in Olivier Messiaen?s analysis classes, quickly 
establishing himselfas one ofthe leading composers ofthe Darmstadt circle 
through a rigorous adherence to multiple serialist techniques, as in Strxctz7es 了 
(1951-2), but developing a more flexible and sensuous style in Ze LNteCU S011S 
4 区 2 (1963-5) and Pi se/ozp bi (1957-62); thereafter he pursued a highly 
Successful career as a conductor. A brilliant campaigner and organizer, he 
persuaded the French government to setup IRCAM (Institut de Recherche et 
Coordination Acoustique/Musique), the worlds biggest institution devoted to 
new music, which he directed from 1977-92. His composition Rio1s (198o-4) is 
one of the most sophisticated explorations of IRCAM?s techniques for spatial 
Sound distribution. 


Bowie, David (b. 1947) English rock singer and songwriter. Bowie changed his 
name early on in his career, and became well-known with the album 7Npe Rzse Cd 
FaNoj2Qiggy Stardastatd the sbidexs Jo Ma1s (197oj, featuring his alter ego Ziggy 
Stardust, an alien rock musician. Bowie declared his bisexuality at around the 
Same time, and his music continued to explore the incorporation of different 
Stylistic influences with albums such as 4Uadd2jt 94Ne (1973) and Diamozd Dogs 
(1974);Zow (1977) was a product of his collaboration with Brian Eno. In the 198os 
and 9os Bowie was active as a producer, Working with such artists as ITggy Pop and 
Lou Reed. 


Brendel, Alfred (b. 1931) Austrian pianist who studied with Steuermann and 
Fischer, and has focused on the Austro-German repertory;i his recordings of 
Beethoven, Schubert and Mozart are particularly well regarded. He has recorded 
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the complete Beethoven sonatas a number oftimes, with each recording 
demonstrating an increasingly sophisticated interpretation. Brendel is also 
known for his writings, which propound an analytical approach directed 
Specifically towards performance. 


Britten, Benjamin (1913-76) English composer, conductor, and pianist. He 
composed prolifically as a boy, studying at an early age with Frank Bridge; later he 
studied with John Ireland at the Royal College of Music, where his interests 
turned towards continental modernismi early successes included his Yz7zatioxzs o71 
QTHee oatR B1idge (1937) and Zes Tttatiols (1939). In 1939, with the 
advent ofwar, he left for America, and on his return in 1942 he began Working on 
the opera Peteyr GC7ileS; his operas, culminating in _ Dead 太太 Tejice (1973) are Central 
to his output, though his TYzy Regxiem (1962), which juxtaposed the text of the 
Requiem Mass with poems by Wilfred Owen, had considerable public impact. In 
1948 Britten, together with his lifelong partner Peter Pears, founded the annual 
Aldeburgh Festival. 


Brown, Earle (b. 1926) American composer, particularly associated with a group of 
composers working in New York during the 195os that included Cage, Feldman， 
and Wolfft; Cage did much to promote Brown?s work through his contacts in 
Europe. His music demonstrates similar concerns to those ofhis colleagues， 
particularly in the use ofaleatoric techniques and alternative forms of notation， 
Such as in Mzxsic or Celo atd Piazo (1955) and 4yazapbe Fo7m1s 万 (1962). 


Brown, James (b. 1928) American soul singer, who began his career singing with 
gospel groups and then moved towards rhythm and blues; Ze t 如 e 4jolo (1963) 
marked a major point in his career, demonstrating the intense and impassioned 
quality of his live performances. Pajpaxs Cot da B1Ua1d Nemw Baq (1965) exemplifies 
Brown?s use of riff-based song structures, a Style that was hugely influential and 
became known as funk. Brown was notoriously demanding, and many of his 
sidemen became famous in their own right, including the bassist "Bootsy” Collins 
and the saxophonist Maceo Parker. With the advent ofsampling technology in the 
198os, Brown became probably the most sampled recording artist ever. 


Busch, Fritz (189o-1951) German conductor. He studied at the Cologne 
Musikhochschule, and in 1918 became director of the Stuttgart Operai he 
extended the repertory of the company, performing works by Hindemith, Busoni 
(DoRtor Faxsts), and Strauss (Ite71e220). Busch left Germany in 1933 and became 
director ofmusicatthe new opera house at Glyndebourne, also working in the US 
during the 194os. 


Busoni, Ferruccio (1866-1924) Composerand pianist in the Lisztian tradition, of 
Italian and Austrian parentage, well known for his concert transcriptions of music 
by Bach, Brahms, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Schoenberg. His compositions 
integrated elements of folksong,and include the unfinished opera DoRtor Faxst 
(1925). 
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Bussotti, Sylvano (b. 1931) Italian composer. He studied at Florence Conservatory 
under Luigi Dallapiccola, and attended the Darmstadt Summer School in 1958， 
quickly establishing himselfas one ofthe most idiosyncratic members of the 
post-war avant-garde. His notoriety rests chiefly on his beautiful but cryptic 
graphic scores, his open espousal of homoeroticism and sadomasochism, and his 
unique blending of music, text, theatre, and dance, which he calls 
“BUSSOTTIOPERABALLET>. 


The Byrds American rock group.The Byrds became well known with “MT 
Tambourine Man" (1965), and many oftheir hits were covers of Bob Dylan songs; 
they were promoted as America”s answWer to the Beatles, and played a major role in 
popularizing what is now known as folk rock. 


Cage, John (1912-92) American composer and writer, who studied with Cowell 
and Schoenberg. After initial explorations in twelve-note composition, Cage 
began experimenting with dance, percussion, and nevw Sonorities (including 
noise) in Works such as Fi7st CozstruUctoN (0 MetrD (1939). Drawing on Cowell, he 
invented the prepared piano, for which he wrote So71atas Nd Tteriudes (1946-8). 
Drawn to Indian and Zen philosophy, Cage developed an aesthetics of silence， 
non-intentionality and indeterminacy, leading to his best-known Works such as 
USic orCpalges (1951l), his silent piece4337 ,TazterWasic (1952), and the Coxzce 信 
for piano and orchestra. After explorations in diverse media and art forms, Cage 
finally returned to concert music in his number pieces". Cage?s influence stemas 
not only from his music, but also from his philosophy and forceful personality. 


Callas, Maria (1923-77) Greek soprano. Though broughtup in America she studied 
in Greece, making her debut in Athens. She moved to New York in 1945 and was 
Soon in great demand for some ofthe major roles in the operatic repertory. After 
performing Wagner early in her career, she subsequently concentrated on Italian 
opera, and was particularly respected for her work in this genre. 


Cardew, Cornelius (1936-81) English composer. After studying at the Royal 
Academy of Music, he worked in Cologne as Stockhausen?s assistant for three 
years. He was influenced by American avant-garde music, particularly the work of 
Cage, whose influence is reflected in the graphic score 7Tyeatise (1968). He was a 
founder member ofthe free improvisation group AMM, and ofthe Scratch 
Orchestra, a collective dedicated to playing experimental compositions. His turn 
towards Marxist politics during the 197os wenthand in hand with a move away 
from experimental techniques towards a more conventional tonal language. 


Carter, Elliott (b. 19o8) American composer, who studied at Harvard with Piston， 
and took lessons with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. Works in an accessible 
neoclassical style, such as the First Symphony (1942), gradually gave way to a 
more dynamic and challenging style, which reflected his engagement with the 
music of Ives. The First String Quartet of 1951 explored complex rhythmic 
techniques, and with his works ofthe 196os Carter took on board the European 
avant-garde tradition, producing pieces ofa much more fragmented, abstract 
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naturei well-known examples include the Coxzcexto jpr Orcjpestra (1969) and 
QHpo7y or TH1ee OTcpestyas (1977). 


Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921) Italian tenor who achieved huge fame throughout 
Europeand America. He made his name singing Italian opera in his home 
country, debuting at Covent Garden in 19o2 and at the Metropolitan OPpera in 
New York in 19o3. It was around this time that he also began recording. From 
1912 he appeared almost continuously at the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
and his recordings were hugely popular. 


Casals, Pablo (1876-1973) Catalan cellist, conductor, and pianist. He studied in 
Madrid and Brussels,and by theend ofthe 189os had made his name as a major 
international performer. He formed a 伺 mous association With pianist Alfred 
Cortotand violinist Jacques Thibaud, recording trios by Beethoven, Haydn， 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and was known for his concentrated and intense 
approach to performance. He settled in France in 1936. 


Casella, Alfredo (1883-1947) Italian composer, organizer, pianist and conductor， 
who studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where he worked with FaurE and 
befriended Ravel. While embracing both impressionism and expressionism， 
Casella is chiefly known for his neoclassical style, as represented in Cozcezto 
7O7ML1NO (1941). As an active teacher and organizer he had considerable influence on 
younger coOmposers such as Malipiero and Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 


Cash, Johnny (1932-2oo3) American singer and songwriter. After serving in the 
US airforce, he recorded for Sun records in Memphis, working with Elvis Presley 
and Roy Orbison. In 1968 he signed for Columbia Records, and his recordings for 
this ljabel combine the lyricism of folk music with the country style for which he 
Was best known. His recordings include live albums such as 1ojoz727 CS Ct SCN 
Queztil, and Work with Bob Dylan on NasHpvzlle SO1e. 


Chivez, Carlos (1899-1978) Mexican composer, conductor, and teacher, who 
trained as a pianist but became bestknown as a composer. His role in Mexican 
culture included important teaching activities and government positions with 
responsibility for the arts. Chavez also spent time in Nevw York, associating with 
Varese, Cowell, and the International Composers” Guild. 


Clapton, Eric (b. 1945) English rock and blues guitarist. Clapton began as a blues 
musician, and in the late 196os formed the 'supergroup” Cream with Ginger Baker 
and Jack Bruce. Thereafter Clapton established himselfas a solo artist, working 
both in mainstream pop (including singles such as “Layla") and in the blues 
tradition, and remains active into the twenty-first century. 


Coleman, Ornette (b. 1930) American saxophonistand composer. Coleman>s 
arrival in New York in 1959 With his quartet caused a sensation in the jazz world; 
the style he espoused became known as free jazz, and was seen by many as a 
rejection ofnormative jazz practices. The recordings for Atlantic records of this 
time, such as THpe Spabje ofjJazz 70 Come (1959),and Pee 1azz (196o), were among 
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the mostinfluential ofthe 196os. His later work included compositions for 
Orchestra, an electric group called Prime Time, and work with Pat Metheny on 
the album So 和 (1985). 


Coltrane, John (1926-67) American saxophonist. He began playing with rhythm 
and blues bands before working with some ofthe major jazz names of the time， 
including Thelonious Monk and Miles Davis; his work with Davis included 
playing on the legendary Kzzd of Bue recording (1959). Around this time he 
formed his own group, producing the album Cixzt Stejs in 1959. His style 
developed rapidly from this point on, as he began to include the soprano 
Saxophone in his playing, most notably in his version of “My Favourite Things”. 
47Zove 95xbje1le (1964) Was his mostenduring work, a multi-part composition 
Which served as an expression of Coltrane”s deeply held religious beliefs. In his 
later years his approach came to be seen as distinctly avant-garde, with 4sce71S1O71 
(1965) proving particularly controversial. 


Cook, Will Marion (1869-1944) American composer and conductor. Cook began 
in musical comedy, but in 1918 created the New York Syncopated Orchestra， 
which toured through Europe and America; Sidney Bechet frequently performed 
with the orchestra. Later in his life Cook was active as a teacher and concert 
Promoter. 


Copland, Aaron (19oo-9o) American composer, pianist, and conductor. Copland 
was born in New York, studying privately with Rubin Goldmark, and later 
with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. His ballet Gyop (1925) was his first major work， 
buta performance ofthe Organ Concerto Under Koussevitzky, with Boulanger 
as Soloist, effectively launched his career. The initial reception ofhis music 
Was frosty, and it was only when Copland began pursuing a deliberately 
accessible style with works such as ESsalbz MeExico (1936) and 4jbuiacpia1l Sb71117 
(1944) that he enjoyed real success. By the 194os he was regarded as one of 
Americas leading composers, subsequently receiving many avwards and 
decorations. 


Corigliano, John (b. 1938) American composer, who studied with Luening at 
Columbia University (New Yorlo, and has worked in the media and as an 
educator. Corigliano is one ofAmericarxs most popular living composers, and has 
won many avwards for his music, including a Pulitzer Prize in 2ool for his Second 
Symphony. His style draws from that offellow American composers such as 
Bernstein and Copland. 


Cortot Alfred (1877-1962) French pianist and conductor. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and then worked as an assistant conductor at Bayreuth, also 
conducting the first Paris performance of TYistaz 114 178oLde. Cortobs reputation as 
one ofthe leading French conductors ofhis time has been eclipsed by his work as 
a pianist, both as a soloistand in the famous trio with Casals and Thibaud. Cortoft 
was best known for his playing ofthe Romantic repertory, and made a large 
number ofrecordings. 
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Cowell, Henry (1897-1965) American composer, theorist, and promoter. Cowells 
activities in promoting his own music and that ofhis contemporaries Was 
important to the development ofthe radical American tradition: he was heavily 
involved in running the Pan American Association ofComposers,and he founded 
the journal New Music in 1927. In his highly influential book New MUWSiCQL Resox1CeE5S 
(193o), Cowell explored nevw harmonic, rhythmic, and timbral approaches to 
composition; among the concepts he propounded in the book were tone clusters 
(as used in piano pieces such as “The Tides of Manaunaun>), dissonant 
counterpoint (as in the First String Quarteb, and complex rhythmic proportions 
derived from the overtone series. Cowellbs outputvaries widely in terms of 
technique and aesthetic, and later in his life he turned towards a more populist 
Stance; One ofthe key features of his later output is the attempt to integrate 
musical elements from foreign cultures into his compositions. 


Cravwford, Ruth (19o1-53) American composer. She trained in Chicago,and a 
number ofher works were published by Cowell in the Nemw Msical QuUazte1b. She 
then went on to study with composer and musicologist Charles Seeger, whom she 
Subsequently married. In 193o Crawford became the first Woman to be awarded a 
Guggenheim Fellowship in composition. Later in her life she and her husband did 
much to study and preserve the American folksong tradition, and her son Pete 
Seeger became a majorfigure on the folk music scene in the 196os. 


Cream English rock band formed in 1966. Cream consisted ofdrummer Ginger 
Baker, bassist Jack Bruce, and guitarist Eric Clapton. All these musicians had 
backgrounds in the blues, but they produced a hard-edged sound, in many ways 
similar to the approach of Jimi Hendrix. The group?s live performances and 
recordings often featured extended improvisations, and set something ofa 
Precedent for progressive rock. 


Crosby, Bing (19o4-77) American singer and actor. He appeared early in his career 
with the Paul Whiteman orchestra, and subsequently starred in film musicals such 
as 五 o1iday IN (1942). His appearance with Louis Armstrong in the film 五 2 
Socie 纪 (1956) made a particular impact, and he became one ofthe most popular of 
all American singers. 


Crumb, George (b. 1929) American composer, who studied in Berlin with Boris 
Blacher, producing his first important Works during the 196os;i he won the 
Pujlitzer Prize for BEcpoes of7?Me Cd the Rer(1967). Many of his works take 
inspiration from contemporary events, a good example being BxcR 479eA (197o) 
With its references to the Vietnam war. 


Cui Jian (b. 1961) Chinese rock musician of Korean descent. He received a classical 
training, at one time playing trumpet in the Beijing Symphony Orchestra, but 
came to prominence as a rock guitaristand singer in the late 198os; he was closely 
identified with the student protests in Tiananmen Square in 1989,appearing 
there in person. Predictably his profile was low in the aftermath ofthe Tiananmen 
Square massacre (4 June 1989), but he helped the government to raise fands for 
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the Asian Games in 199o, and toured both nationally and internationally during 
the 199os. His band featured traditional Chinese as well as Western 
instruments. 


Davies, Peter Maxwell (b. 1934) English composer. He studied at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music, associating with fellow students Harrison 
Birtwistle and Alexander Goehr; he then worked with Petrassi in Rome, and with 
Babbitt and Sessions at Princeton. His early work often took medieval or 
renaissance music as its starting point; he developed a distinctive brand of musical 
theatre (Big1t so10s za Mad KK 1969), as well as composing symphonies and 
Operas. He settled on the island of Orkney in 1971, and among his more recent 
Works are ten 'Strathclyde? concertos for the Scottish Chamber Orchestra. As a 
co-founder ofthe "Fires ofLondon>, Davies Worked extensively as a conductor， 
generally performing his own music. 


Davis, Carl (b. 1936) American composer and conductor. He studied in America 
and Copenhagen before beginning a career as a prolific film composer, a 
representative example ofhis work being 7He Petcp ZiexteaNts TOM0N (1981). 
He has also worked as a conductor, and written musicals and operas; he 
collaborated with Paul McCartney on Zzvezbo01 OHato7io (1991). 


Davis, Miles (1926-91) American jazz trumpeter, one ofthe mostinfluential and 
respected of all jazz musicians. Davis began his career playing with bebop 
Saxophonist Charlie Parker, and recorded an influential nonet Session in 1949， 
later entitled Bizztf ofthe Coo/. After making a series of recordings during the 195os 
for Prestige, Davis produced the 1959 album Kzzd ofBUue, regularly cited as one of 
the greatest of all jazz recordings. Atthis time Davis”s group included John 
Coltrane and B 刘 Evans; the 196os saw another superlative incarnation of his 
band, with Wayne Shorter, Ron Carter, Herbie Hancock, and Tony Williams. 
Towards the end ofthe 196os Davis turned towards jazz-rock fusion, with Bitcpes 
Be (1969) proving highly influential. After disappearing from public view in the 
middle ofthe 197os, Davis returned in 198o, gathering young musicians around 
him and working largely with electric lineups. 


Debussy, Claude (1862-1918) French composer who studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he was well known for his questioning of conventional 
compositional procedures. Wagner was an important initial influence, as was the 
gamelan orchestra he heard at the Universal Exposition in 1889. One of his first 
major Works was the Pre&lide mi Tabyes-Ni01 do0t1jazte inspired bya poem by 
Mallarme; the orchestral Noctx7ies Were completed in 1899, while his opera Peieas 
etUMellisazde was first performed in 19o1. The two books of Pr&lxides for Piano 
(191o and 1913) have become a mainstay of the 2oth-century piano repertory-. 
Although Debussy”s use of pentatonic and whole-tone modes was not in itself 
newy his employment ofthem alongside diatonic harmony which avoided 
COnVentional patterns of progression created a distinctive and innovative style， 
and was widely imitated. 
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Denisov, Edison (1929-96) Russian composer. He studied at the Moscow 
Conservatory on the encouragement of Shostakovich, gaining knowledge ofthe 
Western avant-garde atatime when few Russians were familiar with it. His role 
as a teacher at the Conservatory was thus of considerable importance, and his 
String Trio (1969) took its inspiration from Webern and Boulez; Peizztxye (197o) 
was indebted to Ligeti in particular, and marked an important point in the 
development of Denisovs language. The Reyxiel (198o) is among his best-known 
Pieces. 


Diaghilev, Sergei (1872-1929) Director ofthe Ballets Russes, which he established 
in 19o9. The company commissioned and performed such major works as 
Stravinsky”s Fiyepbizd (191o), Petrasppa (1911), Rite ofsp711G (1913), PHULCDtelt 
(192o), and Mavya (1922), as well as Ravels Dabpjis et CHol (1912), Debussy?s 1exx 
(1913), and Satie”s Payade (1917). The company's choreographers included 
Fokine, Nizhinsky, Nizhinska, and Massine. 


Dibangu, Manu (b. 1934) “Cameroonian saxophonist, who studied and lived in 
France before moving to Belgium. He developed a distinctive blend ofjazz and 
Cameroonian MLRossd style, recording his firstalbum in 1968. In 1971 his “Soul 
Makossa" becameahugehit in America, and Dibango subsequently signed for 
Island Records. He has continued to develop his music since then, exploring 
reggae influences in particular. 


Dietrich, Marlene (19o1-92) American actress and singer. She was born in 
Germany and began her career Working in stage shows. During the 193os she 
madeanumber offilms in Hollywood with director Josefvon Sternberg; her 
best-known role was in Desty Rides4qazt (1939). Dietrich became a huge star， 
continuing to perform into the 197os. 


Dolmetsch, Arnold (1858-194o) English musician, a major figure in the 
development of period-instrument performance. He studied at the Royal College 
of Music, and in the 189os began to collect early instruments, playing works by 
English composers such as Jenkins, Lawes, and Locke. He toured the US in 19o2， 
demonstrating these instruments, and in 1915 published an influential book 
entitled THpe Ttezzbp7etatio ortpe Masic ortheXVTTadXTVYTT CeztyiesRevealed 四 
Co1tej11bo1701I Byide1Ce. 


Domingo, Placido (b. 1941) Spanish tenor and conductor. He studied in Mexico 
and made his American debut in 1961; he then worked with the Israeli National 
Opera, and as his stature grew appeared at La Scala and the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York. As one ofthe “Three Tenors” (with Carreras and Pavarotti), he played a 
key role in the late-twentieth-century transformation of operatic highlights into 
Imass cUlture. 


Donatoni, Franco (1927-20oo) Italian composer, who studied at the 
conservatories of Bolzano, Milan, and Bologna. Influenced at first by Petrassi, he 
was introduced to the avant-garde by Madernai confounded by this experience， 
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Donatoni developed a music of selfnegation, based on a grim understanding of 
randomness. After a personal and artistic crisis he developed a more transparent 
Style characterized by clear linear development and delicate but motoric rhythms， 
as in Sb (1977) OF Ze 1U15Se0U SU Pescalier(198o). He had a decisive influence on 
many younger Italian composers. 


The Doors American rock band formed in 1965. The Doors established a 
distinctive instrumental sound, largely through the inclusion ofan organ in the 
band”s lineup, and became leading representatives of the 196os counterculture 
with such hits as “Light My Fire" (1967). The group was dominated by the 
Self-destructive personality of its lead singer, Jim Morrison, whose death in 1971 
effectively ended the group?s career, although the remaining members continued 
to play together into the 198os. 


Dylan, Bob (b. 1941) American singer-songwriter (born Robert Zimmermann). 
He became active in the folk scene in New Yorles Greenwich Village early in the 
196os, modelling his style on Woodie Guthrie, and began recording for Columpbia 
in 1962. His music became identified with the political protest movement， 
particularly with songs such as “The Times They Are A Changin”, and "Blowiny in 
the Wind. However, he gradually moved away ffom such political concerns to 
more abstract imagery, and his appearance at the Newport Festival with an 
electric band in 1965 caused uproar among folk purists. Dylan subsequently 
pursued rather more introspective paths with albums such as 1o17t Tesjey Pa7ii19 
(1968). He has influenced a whole generation ofsongwriters. 


Eimert, Herbert (1897-1972) German theoristand composer. He studied in 
Cologne, where he received a doctorate in musicology. In 1951 he became the 
director ofthe NWDR Studio fir Elektronische Musik in Cologne. Both in this 
position and as co-editor (with Stockhausen) of the seminal journal Die Rezjpe, he 
exerted a defining influence with his uncompromising commitment to multiple 
Serialism, far eclipsing the impact ofhis compositions. 


Eisler, Hanns (1898-1962) German composer who studied atthe New Vienna 
Conservatory and privately under Arnold Schoenberg. Initially influenced by 
modernism and dodecaphony, as evidenced in his Pajmzstyrb7t (1924), Eisler turned 
to more immediately accessible, mostly diatonic, idioms after joining the German 
Communist Party (in 1926, following his move to Berlin); well known for his 
collaborations with Bertolt Brecht, he also wrote marching songs and film mnusic. 
During the Third Reich Eisler went into exile, eventually moving to the US， 
Where he taughtat the New School for Social Research and worked in 
Hollywood, writing the book Combposizzg jz the 瑟 bys in collaboration with 
Adorno. After being expelled by the Committee for Un-American Activities, he 
Settled in the GDR in 1948. 


Elfman, Dannie (b. 1953) American film composer. His early career Was as a rock 
musician and arranger, buthe turned to film scoring in 1985, with his work on 
Tim Burton?s Batzai (1989) being particularly successful; his scores for the 
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Cartoon Show 7NHe 511tjso15 are also well known, while recent Work includes 
Edoa1d ScisSo7a11ds (199o) and Good TUDt19 (1997). 


Elgar, Edward (1857-1934) English composer. He began his career as a freelance 
Violinist and organist, achieving his status as one of England?s greatest composers 
only after years of relative obscurity. It was with a performance by Hans Richter 
ofthe Bt Taxiatioxzls (1899) that he came to prominence; THe DryeajNt ofGeyoNtils 
(19oo) was not initially well received, but met with success in Germany and 
Subsequently in Britain, while the Pozzj aN4 Cz7CWU1tStaNCe marches (the first 
composed in 19ol) confirmed his reputation. Among the major works which 
followed were the violin and cello concertos, two Symphonies (a third was le 人 ff 
unfinished, but was performed in a version completed by Anthony Payne in 
1998), and a number ofchoral works. Elgar?s style is essentially Romantic and his 
works are Still popular, particularly in Britain. 


Ellington, Edward Kennedy "Duke (1899-1979) American composer, bandleader， 
and pianist. Ellington first made his name through a lengthy engagement at 
Harlem>s Cotton Club from 1927. As his band expanded in size, Ellington's 
compositions and arrangements grew more amibitious, while retaining a 
distinctive Sound; pieces such as the 1931 Ceole Rhpabjpsod were among the first 
examples ofextended compositions in jazz. Ellington worked into the 196os， 
with tours of Europe and large-scale compositions. His influence as a composer 
and recording artist was huge, and many of his compositions are still played by 
jazz musicians today. 


Eno, Brian (b. 1948) English rock musician, composer, and producer. He studied 
atart school and was a member ofthe successful band Roxy Wzsic, in which he 
Played synthesizers and used tape recorders as a means of treating sound. 
Subsequent projects included working with the guitarist Robert Fripp on No 
Prssy Foot (1973), and with David Bowie on Zow (1977). Solo releases SUch as 
Mstjor mins (1978) and Wasic 记 74zzzpo 必 (1979) defined the genre ofambient 
music. During the 198os Eno became an influential producer, working with U2 
(7He 1ospxa Tree), Laurie Anderson, and David Bowie. 


Euba, Akin (b. 1935) Nigerian composer who studied composition and piano at 
Trinity College, London (1952-7) and ethnomusicology at UCLA (1962-6). He 
taughtin Lagos and Ife before taking up a position at the University of 
Pittsburgh. His compositions fuse traditional African musical instruments and 
features (including call-and-response and polyrhythm) with Western approaches， 
including serialismj; his opera CHpapa (197o), based on the famous Zulu chieftain of 
that name, attracted considerable attention, but his most sustained contribution 
has perhaps been his 人 African pianism'” (as exemplified in the Stxdies 太 47ica7t 
Pia11sNL nos.1-3 of 1987), an attempt to recreate for the Western instrument the 
percussive and rhythmic qualities oftraditional African music. He has also written 
extensively on both traditional and nevw music in Africa. 


Europe, James Reese (188o-1919) American bandleader and composer. He 
achieved success as a composer with a number oftheatre productions,and worked 
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With the Castles, but is best known for conducting the orchestra of the 
Clef Club, the black musicians union in New York. Europe performed 
with this group at Carnegie Hall in 1912, and they recorded for Victor 
Records. 


Evans, Bill (19z9-8o) American jazz pianist, who recorded with Charles Mingus 
and George Russell before joining the Miles Davis group, where he was involved 
in the recording Kzzd of Be (1959). Evans was best known for his work in the trio 
format, and ofhis different lineups that with Paul Motian and Scott LaFaro Was 
the most 包 mous. His approach fused lyricism with a harmonic sophistication that 
became a benchmark for subsequent pianists. 


Feldman, Morton (1926-87) American composer. Feldman began a career as a 
businessman, but turned to composition and associated with such New York 
coOmposers as Cage, Brown, and Tudor. He avoided any adherence to 
compositional systems, instead preferring an abstractapproach based largely on 
intuition; his early pieces such as Pyojectioxzs (1951) employ graphic scores, while 
Some later works specify pitch but not rhythm, examples being Pieces joy Foxr 
Piazos (1957). Feldman?s later pieces employ conventional notation, and many run 
coOntinously for extremely long periods of time, such as the Second String 
Quartet lasting for between four and five hours. 


Ferneyhough, Brian (b. 1943) English composer. He studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music with Lennox Berkeley, then with Ton de Leeuw in Amsterdam, moving 
to Germany in 1973, and more recently holding teaching positions in the US. He 
is a leading representative of what became known as the "New Complexity”， 
reflecting his interest in exploring the boundaries ofboth compositional and 
instrumental technique through pieces such as Cassatd143s Dea1l 9017 (197o) and 
the large-scale 7Ty11Sit(1975). 


Ferrier, Kathleen (1912-53) English contralto who made her reputation during 
the war years, becoming one of Britain?s best-known vocal performers. Her 
Operatic Work was limited to Gluck and Britten?s THpe Rabje ofZxcretia, but her 
Mahler performances were particularly renowned. 


Finnissy, Michael (b. 1946) English composer and pianist. Finnissy studied at the 
Royal College of Music as well as in Italy, and has held a number of teaching 
positions in England. He is often described as a representative of the 'New 
Complexity", but his works are extremely varied and frequently reference other 
Imusical styles in a highly virtuosic manner; his Ce7sjpnyzjt 477NGeNeN 胡 (1988), for 
example, are transcriptions” which weave the original works into Finnissys own 
language, creating a highly distinctive effect. 


Fischer-Dieskau, Dietrich (b. 1925) German baritone, who studied in Berlin and 
made his debut in Germany in 1947; Subsequent engagements included worKk at 
Bayreuth in the 19gos, as well as atthe Salzburg festival. He performed in the 
premiere of Britten?s TYZ7 RegWUie1l butis bestknown for his interpretations of the 
Lieder of Schubert Schumann and Wolf. 
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Fitzgerald, Ella (1917-96) American singer. She won a talent show at New Yorkes 
Apollo Theatre in 1934, and went on to work with Chick Webb's band during the 
height ofthe swing era. She began a solo career in the 194os, and went on to issue 
aseries ofinfluential recordings based on the work of major songwriters， 
including ELa Pitzgyeraidl 979S 7Tje Cole Poxter So19bgooR (1956) and EC Fitzgyerald 
31108 太 e DWHRE EUIto1 So19b0ooR (1957). For many years she was widely regarded 
as the greatest living jazz singer, being particularly renowned for her scat 
singing. 


Franklin, Aretha (b. 1942) _ American soul singer. Franklin recorded for Chess 
Records before moving to Columbia, singinga mix ofdifferent styles including 
gospel and blues. When she signed to Atlantic in 1967 a distinctive individual 
Sound emerged, with covers ofsongs such as “Respecbe by Oftis Redding (1967) as 
well as original soul numbers such as “Think”,and “Since You?ve Been Gone”. 


Furtwingler, Wilhelm (1886-1954) German conductor. He took up a postat 
Liibeck in 1911,and succeeded Nikisch as conductor ofthe Leipzig Gewandhaus， 
but was most closely associated with the Berlin Philharmonic. His approach 
contrasted sharply with Toscaninirs, subordinating literalism to interpretative 
lyricism and phrasing, and he was best known for his interpretations of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner. 


Gabriel, Peter (b. 195o0) English rock singer, musician, and producer. Gabriel was 
lead singer with Genesis until 1975g, but his solo career did not take offuntil the 
198os, particularly with the album So (1986). He played a key role in the 
promotion ofworld music in Britain and beyond, through his founding ofthe 
WOMAD (World ofMusicand Dance) festival, and the Real World record label. 


Gardiner, John Eliot (b. 1943) English conductor who studied with Thurston Dart 
and Nadia Boulanger, and made his debut in 1966. He is known in particular for 
his work in the baroque and renaissance repertory, which reflects research into 
period-performance practices. He also founded the Orchestre Revolutionnaire et 
Romantique in 199o. 


Garland, Judy (1922-69) American singer and actress. Garland made her name 
performing in flms, most notably in THpe TWizaxd ofOz, from which came the song 
“Over the Rainbovw?” (1939) with which she is still especially associated. Of her 
many later roles,4 Star2 Bomt (1954) is one ofthe best known. 


Gaye, Marvin (1939-84) American singer and songwriter, who began working in 
doo-wop groups before signing to Motown in 196o. It was his soul recordings of 
the late 196os that made his name, including 'I Heard ItThrough the Grapevine” 
(1968), which became the labels bestselling record up to that point. The 1971 
album fpats Coz49 ON dealt with issues of discrimination and poverty, and was 
one ofthe most influential soul recordings of the decade. 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937) American pianist, composer, and conductor. He 
began working as a song-plugger, but quickly turned to songwriting, producing a 
hit for Al Jolson in 192o. One ofhis best-known Works was RARabsody 1 Be (1924) 
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an example of'symphonic jazz? written for the Paul Whiteman orchestra; the 
piece retains considerable popujlarity today, as does the opera Po1gy 0N4 BesS 
(1935). But Gershwins most influential output was as a Writer of musicals (Of 
7HeeTsS1l9, 1931, was the first musical to win a Pulitzer Prize), and many of his 
Songs - generally written in collaboration with his brother Ira - have been 
adopted by jazz musicians; the chord changes to “ 工 GotRhythm' (from GZ C7a20)， 
193o) have formed the basis for numerous jazz compositions. 


Gilels, Emil (1916-85) Russian pianist. Gilels studied in Moscow coming to 
prominence by winning a competition in Brussels in 1938. He spent most of his 
career performing in his home country and around Eastern Europe, notappearing 
in America until 1955, where he was immediately acclaimed. He was bestknown 
for his performances ofthe late-Romantic repertory, as well as works by Russian 
composers including Rachmaninov and Skryabin. 


Gillespie, John Birks "Dizzy” (1917-93) American trumpeter and composer, along 
with Charlie Parker the principal exponent ofthe style known as bebop, which 
combined fast tempi with altered chord changes and complex melodic lines. 
Gillespie worked in many of the dance bands ofthe time, before developing 
bebop in jam sessions with Parker and Thelonious Monk, among others. He 
performed frequently with Parker, and went on to lead his own big band, creating 
a distinctive brand ofAfro-Cuban jazz. Many of his compositions, such as “Night 
In Tunisia"” (1942), are noVy jazz standards. 


Glass, Philip (b. 1937) American composer, particularly associated with the 
minimalist group ofcomposers including Riley, Reich, and Young. Glass studied 
in Chicago and New York, although his interest in Indian music proved as 
important to his compositional style as his conventional studies. During the 196os 
and 7os he wrote much of his music for his own ensempble. His most influential 
Works have been the operas, including BEzzstezz o1 友 e Beacp (1976), SbCI1QNpa 
(198o) and 4Rpxzatez (1984). He has also collaborated extensively with artists from 
the popular field, notably Laurie Anderson and David Byrne. 


Globokar, Vinko (b. 1934) SSlovenian composerand trombonist, who studied atthe 
Paris Conservatoire and took composition lessons with Leibowitz and Berio. His 
exXtraordinary Virtuosity attracted composers suUch as Stockhausen, Berio, and 
Kagel to write pieces specifically for him (an example is Berio?s Segyez24 V), and 让 
is as a performer that he is best known. 


Godowsky, Leopold (187o-1938) American pianist and composer of Polish birth. 
Godowsky began performing atan early age in America, gaining popularity in 
Europe by the 189os; his appearance in Berlin in 19oo established his reputation 
as one ofthe major performers ofthe day, and he performed throughout Europe 
and America. He made a series of recordings in London during the 192os, buthis 
Career Was CUt Short by a Stroke. 


Goehr, Alexander (b. 1932) British composer, son ofthe conductor Walter Goehr. 
While studying at the Royal Manchester College of Music he came into contact 
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with fellow students Peter Maxvwell Davies and Harrison Birtwistle; he 
Subsequently studied with Messiaen in Paris, and works such as 7Tjpe Delxge (1959) 
established his reputation in Britain. While his early music built from the 
tradition ofSchoenberg, his style has evolved towards a more varied and personal 
language, as represented by his opera Bepold 妇 e 5zt (1984). He has been 
particularly influential as a teacher ofcomposition, holding teaching posts in both 
America and Britain . 


Goeyvaerts,Karel (1923-93) Belgian composer. He studied composition at the 
Antwerp Conservatory (1943-7) and attended the Paris Conservatoire (1947-50)， 
Where he studied analysis with Messiaen and composition with Milhaud. 
Goeyvaerts achieved 包 me with his Sonata for Two Pianos (1951l), frequently cited 
as the firstmultiple serialist work, and he exerted a crucial influence on Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. His subsequent disaffection with serialist techniques led him to 
adoptexperimentalism, music theatre and, later, minimalist techniques. 


Goldsmith, Jerry (b. 1929) American film composer and conductor, who wrote 
music for radio and television before going on to Write film scores; these included 
Platetoftpe4bjpes(1968), THe ONMe1t (1976), Star Te 有 the Motioz Pictye (1979) and 
C7e1lL0011S (1984). 


Goodman, Benny (19o9-86) American clarinettist, composer and bandleader. He 
Worked as a classical musician, but became famous for his big band, which 
achieved huge popularity during the swing era of the 193os and 4os; it was the 
band's performances of'hob swing numbers that earned them their reputation. 
Goodman also worked in small-group formats, as well as commissioning a 
number of classical pieces, including BartOk”s Coztrass (1938). 


Gorecki, Henryk (b. 1933) Polish composer. While his early music shows an 
interest in serial and avant-garde techniques, his later work is deeply lyrical, and 
employs a more conventional harmonic ljanguage, often featuring tonal and modal 
elements. It was only in 1992, with the phenomenal success of Dawn Upshavws 
and David Zinman?s recording ofhis Symphony no. 3 (1976), that GOreckirs name 
became widely known. 


Gould, Glenn (1932-82) Canadian pianist. Gould studied in Toronto and quickly 
became known in his native country, making his American debut in 1955; atthe 
Same time he began recording for Columbia, and his 1956 recording ofthe 
Goldberg Variations was immediately acclaimed. Gould came to prefer the Privacy 
of the recording studio to the glare ofthe concert-hall lights, and in 1964 ceased 
public performance, but continued recording. He also produced radio plays and 
Wrote extensively, particularly towards the end ofhis life. Gould is widely 
admired as an idiosyncratic performer Whose intensely introspective approach 
Was perfectly suited to the recording studio. 


Grainger, Percy (1882-1961) Australian composer and pianist. Grainger grew Up 
in Australia but studied in Europe,living foratime in London; he worked there as 
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apianistand folksong collector. Graingers work as a composer became known 
from about 191o onwards, but he remains bestknown for his arrangements and 
transcriptions offolksongs. His career as a concert pianist took him all around the 
World, and he also worked extensively as an educator. 


Grappelli, St6phane (19o8-97) French jazz violinist (originally classically trained)， 
who played with guitarist Django Reinhardt, the two co-leading the 包 mous 
Quintette du Hot Club de France. He later moved to England, where he worked 
with such musicians as George Shearing and Yehudi Menuhin, and was regarded 
as one of the greatest of jazz violinists. 


The Grateful Dead American rock group. The Grateful Dead are particularly 
aSSociated with the psychedelic rock tradition which emerged from San Francisco 
during the latter part ofthe 196os; they took part in "acid trips organized by Ken 
Kesey, and their style integrated diverse elements from rock and jazz to bluegrass 
and rhythm and blues. Despite their many successful recordings, The Grateful 
Dead were primarily a live band, whose performances often included extensive 
improvisations featuring lead guitarist Jerry Garcia. The band remained active 
until Garcia”s death in 1995. 


Grisey, GErard (1946-98) French composer who studied with Messiaen in Paris， 
and then with Xenakis and Ligeti in Darmstadt. He was bestknown for his work 
in what became known as Spectral composition, a technique based on harmonic 
analysis which was particularly influential in France during the 198os; examples 
include Zes esjaces 4COUStgUeEs (1985) and 7QLea (1985). 


Gubaidulina, Sofia (b. 1931) Russian composer. She studied in Moscow and has 
Since become one ofthe major Russian composers ofthe latter part ofthe century-. 
Her music deals with themes ofspirituality and philosophy, and often 
incorporates elements offolktraditions. O1jertoxii (198o) for violin and orchestra 
and LEN . . .Te7St1E (1986) are among the best known of her works. 


Guthrie, Woody (1912-67) American folk singer who espoused left-wing politics 
and became especially known for his *'Dust Bowl Ballads. He was a focus ofthe 
folksong revival ofthe 196os, his singing and political activism inspiring a 
younger generation of musicians, in particular Bob Dylan. His son Arlo (b. 1947) 
Was also a folk singer, working among others with Pete Seeger. 


Haitink, Bernard (b. 1929) Dutch conductor. He studied in Amsterdam, working 
initially as a violinist, and subsequently as conductor ofthe Netherlands Radio 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He was appointed principal conductor ofthe 
Concertgebouvw Orchestra in 1961, and has worked with major orchestras 
all over the world. His repertory is wide, but he is known particularly for his 
interpretations ofVagner and Bruckner. 


Haley, Bill (1925-81) American rock singer. Haley”s importance stems primarily 
from his music ofthe 19gos, which played a major part in establishing rock and 
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roll as the dominant sound in American popular music. His most influential song 
Was "Rock Around The Clock' (1954). 


Harnoncourt Nikolaus (b. 1929) Austrian conductor and cellist, who studied in 
Vienna and played cello in the Vienna Symphony Orchestra before forming a viol 
consort. This led to work on Bach>s Brandenburg Concertos with period 
instruments, and since then he has made a major contribution to the 
historical-performance movement. While he is best known for his work in the 
baroque repertory, he has also recorded classical works, working with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and the Chamber Orchestra of Europe, and has written 
on performance practice. 


Harrison, Lou (1917-2003) American composer, bestknown for incorporating 
elements ofnon-VWestern musics into his own compositional language. He grew 
Up in California and studied with Covwell in San Francisco, while helping to 
arrange performances ofIvess music. He worked with Cage on DoyLe MUWSLC 
(1941),and much of his early music came from collaboration with dance 
companies. His output spans a wide range of different genres; particularly notable 
are the Piano Concerto (1985), written for Keith Jarrett, the PacijREx Rodo (1963)， 
and the puppet opera Yoz9 Caesar (1971). 


Harvey, Jonathan (b. 1939) English composer. He studied with Hans Keller in 
London and with Milton Babbitt at Princeton, later spending time at IRCAM in 
了 Paris. His Moztxos 01go, ViV0s VOCO (198o) is a classic of electroacoustic music， 
transforming recordings ofa cathedral bell and a boy soprano, while Bpapti (1982) 
integrates live ensemble with tape, drawing inspiration from Hindu writings. He 
has held teaching posts in Britain and America. 


Hauer, Josef Mathias (1883-1959) Austrian composer and theorist, mainly 
remembered for claiming priority over Schoenberg in the development of 
twelve-tone technique, which he employed first in Nom0s, Op. 19 (1919); 
however his techniques did not involve strictly serial ordering. His esoteric 
aesthetic ideals, centring on a purely spiritual, objective music which he came 
closest to realizing in his ZabUfoxpsbiele ofthe 194os and jos, are also in stark 
contrast to Schoenberg?s. 


Hawkins, Coleman (19o4-69) American saxophonist who worked with the 
Fletcher Henderson Orchestra during the 192os and 3os before forming his own 
group. Hawkins?s recording of'Body and Soul (1939) was a major commercial 
SUccess, and he was widely imitated as one of the finest saxophonists of his day; 
his harmonic sophistication Was vital to the development of bebop. 


Heifetz, Jascha (19o1-87) American violinist of Russian birth. Heifetz studied at 
StPetersburg, making his debut in Berlin in 1912; he subsequently performed 
Tchaikovsky with Nikisch and appeared triumphantly at Carnegie Hall in 1917. 
He then settled in America, although his performing career took him all over the 
WwWorld. Heifetz was one ofthe most famous performers ofhis day, known fora 
Virtuoso technique combined with a strong, sometimes forceful tone. 
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Henderson, Fletcher (1897-1952) American bandleader and arranger. In 1924 he 
formed a dance band which included jazz numbers in its repertory and was 
particularly notable for Henderson”s hiring of*hot musicians such as Louis 
Armstrong; recordings such as “Copenhagen? (1924) and 'Sugar Foot Stomp， 
(1925) mark important stages in the development ofthe big band. Many of the 
band”s most 亿 mous arrangements Were WTitten by Don Redman, and some of 
them were later used by Benny Goodman (with whom Henderson worked after 
his own band folded in 1939). 


Hendrix, Jimi (1942-72) American guitaristand singer. Hendrix Was self-taught 
and developed an unusual technique, playing a right-handed guitar in a 
left-handed manner so that the instrument was effectively upside-down. After 
Serving in the army he worked as a backing musician with a sequence ofsoul and 
blues performers, and developed his flamboyant and innovative technique during 
this time. Hendrix first became famous after coming to England and forming his 
group the Jimi Hendrix Experience; after the 1967 album 47e YoxX Exjeiextced2 he 
made a now-legendary appearance at the Monterey Festival, which culminated in 
the burning ofhis guitar. He made another album, Electric Zadylazd (1968), before 
his untimely death in 1972. Hendrix redefined electric guitar technique in a 
manner which influenced a whole generation of subsequent performers. 


Henry, Pierre (b. 1927) French composer who studied with Boulanger and 
Messiaen, before joining the RIF studio, where he composed what came to be 
known as NSigUe CoUC1ete. Along with Pierre Schaeffer, he created the 9SyAt 加 po7ie 
zox7 200 1Ao1t11e Se (195o), the first extended electronic composition. 
Subsequently he worked in different studios around Europe. 


Henze, Hans Werner (b. 1926) German composer. Henze studied at the 
Brunswick State Music School and later in Heidelberg with Fortner, who 
introduced him to modern musici initially influenced by neoclassicism, he was 
one of the first post-war composers to adopt dodecaphony, as in his THizsjexs 1ro7z 
eavezp Ded 太 (1948). Championed in the early days ofthe Darmstadt School, he 
wasalienated by the increasingly dominant multiple serialist doctrines ofthe early 
195os; this is one of the reasons Why he settled in Italy in 1953, where his music 
attained the more lyrical and sensuous quality exemplified by his opera Ejegy Jor 
Zoz4t7 Zovexs (1961). Henzes lifelong socialist persuasions came more to the fore 
as in EL Cz4110 (1969-7o), while in recent years his political motivations 
increasingly merged with more traditional forms, as in the ReyWUie1l (1990-2) OF 
Ninth Symphony (1995-7). 


Herrmann, Bernard (1911-75) American composer and conductor who studied in 
New York, and began a career writing for radio. He then moved on to film scores， 
becoming bestknown for his collaboration with Alfred Hitchcock; his output 
included C 友 ze Ka1e (194o), Psycpo (196o), and Vertgo (1958).A would-be 
COncert composer, Herrmann was known for orchestrating all his music himself, 
unlike other film composers ofthe time, and he used dissonance to particular 
effect, especially in the much-imitated score for Psycpo. 
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Hindemith, Paul (1895-1963) German composer, teacher, and conductor, who 
worked initially as a violinist, thereafter taking up the viola and playing in the 
Frankfurt Opera, but in 1919 gained a publishing contract With Schott. His 
compositions developed from a romantic to a more contemporary, expressionist 
Style, as in the KaN1E1NNMSiR no. 1 (1922) and the Third and Fourth Quartets 
(192o, 1921); Subsequent works established a neo-baroque style. Hindemith 
taughtin Berlin from 1927, completing his opera Matjpzs der Malerin 1935, but 
increasing problems with the Nazi regime led him to take up a position in Turkey， 
following which he settled in the US. His work as a teacher and writer Was Very 
influential, in particular his book THe Ca 让 ofMasical Cozt 加 os 让 0 (194o). 


Hofmann, Josef(1876-1957) American pianist of Polish birth, who toured Europe 
atavery early age, eventually establishing himselfas a major performer 
throughout Europe and America; during the early decades of the century he was 
widely regarded as the finestliving interpreter ofthe Romantic repertory, and 
Rachmaninovs Third Piano Concerto was dedicated to him. He was among the 
first classical musicians to make recordings. 


Hogwood, Christopher (b. 1941) English fortepianist and conductor. Hogwood 
studied in Cambridge, and along with David Munrovw founded the Early Music 
Consort (1967). In 1973 he set up the Academy of Ancient Music, which 
Specialized in performing on period instruments, and he has performed and 
recorded extensively with this group. 


Holliger, Heinz (b. 1939) Swiss composer, oboist, conductor, and pianist; he 
studied oboe in Paris and composition with Veress in Bernei he also had lessons 
with Boulez in Basel. Originally influenced by serialism, Holliger moved to a 
more immediate, Ultra-expressionist style, before developing a more introverted 
idiom in his ScazdaNe-ZyRLUs (1975-91). His radicalism as a comPposer contrasts 
with his work in many historical styles as one ofthe most soughtrafter oboists and 
a distinguished conductor. 


Holly, Buddy (1936-59) American singer and songwriter, who recorded with his 
group the Crickets, his hits including "Thatell be the Day”,and "Oh Boy”. While he 
died tragically in a plane crash, his music survived and became extremely 
influential in the emerging rock and roll sound. 


Honegger, Arthur (1892-1955) Swiss-French composer, one ofa group of 
Composers known as Les Six. He studied at the Paris Conservatoire, and his first 
compositions Were performed around 1916; Ze 701 David (1921) established him as 
an important figure ofthe time. Later works include Pactjc 237 (1923), and five 
Symphonies, all but the first dating from the 194os. 


Horowitz, Vladimir (19o3-89) American pianist of Ukrainian birth. He studied in 
Kiev, making his debut in Berlin in 1926, but subsequently working mainly in 
America. Horowitz was known for an astonishing technique and magnetic stage 
persona, and for his interpretations of the late-Romantic repertory, particularly 
the music of Liszt. 
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Huber, Klaus (b. 1924) Swiss composer who studied with Burkhard in Zurich and 
Blacher in Berlin. Hubers complex aesthetics were based on his political as well as 
religious persuasions, and his belief that music should strive for utopian ideas led 
toamusic which resists emotional immediacy, typified in his oratorio 
Mied1t 万 Cellecptet-Yeriasse1-Ye7racptet(1975-8). This uncompromising stance 
and his prodigious and committed teaching activities (at Basel and Freiburg， 
among other places) make him a far more influential figure than the performances 
and impact ofhis compositions might suggest. 


Huber, Nicolaus (b. 1939) German composer. He studied with Bialas in Munich， 
worked with Riedl in the Siemens electronic studio in Munich and completed his 
Studies with Nono in Venice. His early music combined mnultiple serialism with a 
critical reflection of music history. After having initially attempted to "purify” 
Imusic of its bourgeois heritage in the name of Marxist ideology, he eventually lost 
hope in the possibility ofrevolution and developed a more positive approach to 
tradition. 


Ibrahim, Abdullah [Dollar Brand] (b. 1934) South African pianistand composer 
who became well known in his home country, where he worked with Hugh 
Masakela, before moving to Europe in 1963. It was Duke Ellington who arranged 
for Ibrahaim to record, and he appeared at numerous jazz festivals, subsequently 
moving to NewYork. His many recordings evidence an individualistic style which 
fuses jazz with South African influences. 


JIves, Charles (1874-1954) American composer. Ives came to be seen as one of the 
mostimportantAmerican composers ofthe century, yet in his lifetime his music 
was little performed. He studied at Yale with Horatio Parker but thereafter 
pursued a successful career in insurance, composing only in his spare time. His 
works were highly experimental, particularly in the juxtaposition of different 
rhythmic and harmonic strands, sometimes resulting in a dense polyphonic web. 
Towards the end ofhis life he began to receive belated recognition for his work， 
and was avwarded a Pulitzer prize in 1947 forhis Third Symphony. 


Jackson, Michael (b. 1958) American singer. While still a child he performed in the 
Jackson Five with his brothers and sisters, becoming their lead vocalist; their 
album7 Jazzit Yox Bace(1969) was ahuge success, but Jackson?s solo career did not 
take offuntil the end ofthe 197os. It was with producer Quincy Jones that he 
recorded OFthe TYzl (io97z9),and then the phenomenal TH7zUey (1982), the 
bestselling album ofall time. His style fused soul and funk with elements 
of rock, including a distinctive vocal delivery and stunning dance routines. 
Subsequent recordings included Bad (1987) and Dazgeroxs (1991), but 
because of personal problems Jackson largely disappeared from view in the 
later 199o0s. 


Janicek, Leog (1854-1928) ”Czech composer who studied in Prague and was active 
as a choral conductor in his early years. His work was heavily influenced by 
Moravian folk music, and during his career he produced anumber offolksong 
editions. Jandcek?s present-day reputation is based mainly on his large-scale works 
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Such as the Cagqyoliitic Wass (1927),and the operas 1e12812 (19o4) and KatbC KZbCNOVA 
(1921). 


Jarre, Maurice (b. 1924) French composer, studying in Lyons and at the Paris 
Conservatoire. After working in theatre, he started composing for films. Since 
then his many scores have included Zuoa7yexzce of47apbia (1965),4 Passage 如 Tadia 
(1984), and Dead Poex# Socie 妇 (1989); Jarre has become one of the most 
Sought-after film composers, and worked with many of Hollywoods major 
directors. 


Jefferson Airplane American rock group formed in 1965. Jefferson Airplane were 
prominent members of the psychedelic rock scene which emerged in San 
Francisco during the 196os, and their 1967 album 59x77ealistic Pow established 
them as the leading West Coastacid rock band. As with many other groups of the 
time, they drevw from a wide range ofinfluences, including jazz, blues,and Indian 
music, but they were unusual in featuring a female vocalist (Grace Sliclo). 


Jobim, Antonio Carlos (1927-94) “了 Brazilian composer, pianist, and guitarist. Jobim 
Was the most famous exponent of the bossa nova style, and his best-known piece， 
“Girl ffom Ipanema”, was recorded by saxophonist Stan Getz and singer Joiao 
Gilberto, becoming ahuge hit in 1962. It was largely through Jobim that bossa 
nova became So popular in the US during the 196os. 


Johnson, Robert (1911-38) American blues singer Whose recordings, including 
“Hell Hound On My Traib (1933) and “Kind Hearted Woman” (1936), form an 
important document ofthe Mississippi delta blues tradition. Johnson”s songs 
playeda major role in the rhythm and blues movement ofthe 196os, being covered 
(notalways with acknowledgementb by many British bands including The Rolling 
Stones, Cream and Led Zeppelin. His complete recordings were reissued in 199o. 


Jolivet AndrE (19o5-74) French composer, one ofthe group ofcomposers known 
as “La jeune France" (which also included Messiaen and Daniel-Lesun. Jolivees 
early music was particularly influenced by Debussyand Ravel, but exposure to the 
music of Schoenberg and Varese proved important to the development of his 
style; his output includes chamber and vocal works, along with ballets such as 
47iadjpe (1964), and ZNte et le Mo1tste (1938). 


Jones, Quincy (b. 1933) American producer and composer. He performed in dance 
and jazz bands at an early age, recording with Lionel Hampton; subsequently he 
WwWorked as an arranger, writing for Count Basie among others,and during the 
195os studied with Nadia Boulanger. In the 196os he wrotea number of film 
Soundtracks, including 7 如 e Featofthe Ni1t(1967),and among his television 
Soundtracks were the Bill Cosby Show (1974). His work as a producer includes 
Michael Jackson's OFtpe TYzlland TH7iUer albums. 


Joplin, Scott (1867-1917) American composer, generally considered the greatest 
of the ragtime composers. After beginning as a cornet player, he studied piano and 
composition, publishing his first piano piece in 1899; Mable LeafRag (1899) sold 
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huge numbers ofcopies for its time. As well as producing many other piano 
pieces, he wrote an opera, 7yeeWO1N1spa, but this was never performed complete in 
his lifetime. There was a revival of interest in Joplinys music around 197o. 


Kagel, Mauricio (b. 1931) Argentine-German composer, film-maker and 
playwright, who studied literature and philosophy in Buenos Aires and received 
Private tuition in music. He moved to Cologne in 1957 to work atthe NWDR 
Studio fir Elektronische Musik, and soon developed a very personal approach to 
exXperimental music theatre (which he calls “instrumental theatre?), as evidenced in 
SU1 SCele (1959) and the opera Stxd 帮 如 eater (1971). Atthis time his radical 
experimentalism also led him to concentrate on music for often grotesque sound 
producers which had to be specially built (4cxstica, 197o). Beginning with Zzxdny17 
V41 (197o) he engaged more closely with existing musical traditions, giving his 
musica more traditional surface without diminishing its subversive and often 
SUTreal wit. 


Kante, Mory (b. 1951) Guinean performer. Kante came to prominence in Europe 
during the 198os as a performer who fused the traditional boxra sound of his native 
coOuntry with African dance forms. His recording Coxyoxg1Negj1e (1981) established 
his popularity in the West as well as proving a huge success in parts of Africa. 


Karajan, Herbert von (19o8-89) Austrian conductor who studied at the Vienna 
MusicAcademy, and made his debut in 1929 in Ulm. From 1938 he worked with 
the Berlin Philharmonic, finally succeeding Furtwingler as principal conductor in 
19553; atthe same time he held posts as director ofthe Salzburg Festival and 
director ofthe Vienna Staatsoper. A charismatic conductor and prolific recording 
artist who concentrated on the 18th- and 19th-century canon, Karajan was 
perhaps more than anyone responsible for establishing the mainstream tradition 
of orchestral conducting in the second half ofthe century- 


Keita, Salif(b. 1949) Malian vocalist. By the 197os Keita?s reputation had spread 
throughout WestAfrica, and he became known both in America and Europe 
through his performances there. His recordings showcase a style which fuses 
traditional Malian music with contemporary production techniques. 


Kern, Jerome (1885-1945) American composer who worked as a rehearsal pianist 
and song-plugger before beginning a career as a Songwriter. His musical Ye 思 7 Coo4 
Eddie (1915) was his first major success, but the 1927 9powm Bodt written With 
lyricist Oscar Hammerstein II, is probably his most highly regarded work. Many 
ofhis songs are staples ofthe Tin Pan Alley repertory, and pieces such as 必 Fine 
Romance" and Al The Things You Are" have been widely interpreted by jazz 
Imusicians. 


Khan, Nusrat Fateh Ali (1948-97) Pakistani singer. He is mainly known for 
performances of devotional Sufi music, but his work has included explorations of 
anumber ofdifferent traditions. Khan recorded for Peter Gabriels Real World 
label, as well as performing at the WOMAD festival, activities which helped make 
him well known in the West during the last two decades of the century. 
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Kidjo, Angelique (b. 196o) Nigerian singer who grew Up in Benin, but moved to 
Paris in 1983 and played with jazz groups, recording Paxrxpox for the Mango label 
in 1992. Her music is a combination of jazz and soul, with lyrics often in her 
native ljanguage. 


Klemperer, Otto (1885-1973) German conductor. Klemperer studied 
composition and conducting in Berlin, and by 192o had established himselfas one 
ofthe leading German conductors. Seen as an exponent ofthe Austro-German 
conducting tradition exemplified by Mahler, Klemperer conducted contemporary 
Imusic as well as the classics,and in 1927 became director ofa new branch ofthe 
Berlin Staatsoper devoted to contemporary music; during the following three 
Seasons he conducted performances of Stravinsky”s Oedizjxls 7ex, Schoenberg?s 
Emo41t019, and Hindemithys Ca7dzlac. In 1933 he moved to the US. 


Knussen, Oliver (b. 1952) English composer and conductor. He completed his 
Second Symphony while still in his teens, and became well known with his fantasy 
Opera based on a story by Maurice Sendak, [jere 妇 e Ti THiIs 47e (1979-83). 
He developed an eclectic compositional style that blends aspects of freely handled 
Serialism with Carter-style tempo modulation, sometimes including overt OF 
COVert references to earlier twentieth-century composers. Since the 198os he has 
developed a distinguished career as a conductor of contemporary music, working 
atfirst with the London Sinfonietta and subsequently with many European and 
American orchestras; he was artistic director ofthe Aldeburgh Festival from 1983 
to 1998. 


Kodialy, Zoltin (1882-1967) Hungarian composer, ethnomusicologist, and 
educationalist. Kod 和 ily was closely associated with his compatriot Bartok, and 
both composers worked to create a style of music which drew inspiration from 
Hungarian folk traditions, as well as being active collectors offolksong. But 
Kod 和 ly”s greatest influence was perhaps in education: The “Kodily method， 
emphasizes the importance ofearly musical training and the role ofchoral singing 
in developing the ear, and has had a worldwide influence. 


Kolisch, Rudolf(1896-1978) American violinist ofAustrian birth. Kolisch studied 
in Vienna and formed the Kolisch Quartet, which performed works by many 
contemporary composers but was particularly associated with the music of 
Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern.Kolisch later moved to the US, where he taught 
atanumber ofcolleges and universities. 


Korngold, Erich Wolfgang (1897-1957) American composer ofAustrian birth. 
The son ofaleading Viennese music critic, he was a child prodigy, and his two 
operas Deyr Ri des PoDppyrates and Wiolajzt were both completed in 1914. He 
taught in Vienna while continuing to compose, but thereafter moved to 
Hollywood, where he worked on the film score for4 MidSVNNNE7 NIAES De011N 
(1934); Subsequent film scores included 7je Sea FawR (194o) and K24I3S Rom 
(1941). 人 Korngold savw himselfas primarily a concert composer, butitis as a film 
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composer that he was hugely influential, and his technique ofemploying 
leitmotifs in this context was widely imitated. 


Koussevitzky, Serge (1874-1951) American conductor of Russian birth. He 
studied in Moscow, working there as a double-bass player, and made his 
conducting debut in 19o8. In 19o9 he founded the Edition Russe de Musique， 
which published such composers as Stravinsky, Prokofiev, and Rachmaninov. In 
1924 he took over the Boston Symphony Orchestra from Pierre Monteux. He Was 
known for his performances of contemporary music; among the premieres he 
conducted were Stravinsky?s SJyMtbpo1ies or TYitd Tstat1ieNt and works by 
Prokofiev and Honegger. He was also music director ofthe Tanglewood Summer 
School frfom 194o, where he taught conducting. 


Kraftwerk German pop group.Their founding members Ralf Hiitter and Florain 
Schneider-Esleben came together in 1968, with their breakthrough recording 
4zxtobapt being released in 1975. Their music was created using synthesizers， 
drum machines, and sequencers, and they Were one of the first groups to Use this 
new technology to generate commercially successful pop music. Subsequent 
albums such as 7Tyaxts-Ez1obpe Exbjyess (1977) also proved influential, and Kraftwerk 
are often cited as precursors of the electronic dance music ofthe 198os and 9os. 


Kreisler, Fritz (1875-1962) American violinist and composer ofAustrian birth. He 
studied in Paris and Vienna, and his performances with the Berlin Philharmonic 
and Nikisch in 1899 attracted much attention. He became well known as a soloist， 
touring Europe and America, and Elgars violin concerto was composed for him. 
He later settled in the US. Although he was recognized for his immaculate and 
Seemingly effortless technique, there was some controversy Over his compositions， 
Which he passed o 人 fas the work offorgotten eighteenth-century composers. 


Krenek, Ernst(19oo-91) Austrian composer and writer. He studied in Vienna and 
Berlin, and his early work proved popular enough to earn him a publishing 
CoOntract. His most celebrated work is the opera 1oz]01 sbiel at (1925), which 
capitalized on the popularity of jazz in Europe at around that time. Subsequent 
operas also enjoyed considerable success, building on the relatively conservative 
style thatKrenek had by then developed. He later settled in the US and taught 
there for most ofthe rest of his life. 


Kurtig, Gyorgy (b. 1926) Hungarian composer and pianist who studied in 
Budapest and whose early works evidence a particular debt to Bartok. His studies 
in Paris with Messiaen and Milhaud in 1957 brought some significant changes to 
his music, and he was particularly influenced by Weberni the song cycle 
Bo7le11520 PEter7o1ddsai (1968) is one ofthe most substantial works from this 
time. Other well-known works include Posiaztzya oployNOy 尽 . 太 TUSovoy (198o)， 
O714ag0gi0072UO1T No10O (1979),and 95tele (1994). 


Kuti, Fela (b. 1938) Nigerian bandleader who studied in London, leading a grouPp 
called Koola Lobitos, before moving back to Nigeria. Kuti referred to his music as 
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'Afrobeat and took his group to the US, establishing links with a number of black 
militants there. He became a star in West Africa, although his radical politics 
caused him a number ofproblems in his home country. 


Lachenmann, Helmut (b. 1935) German composer, who studied at the Stuttgart 
Musikhochschule and received tuition from Nono in Venice. Lachenmann at first 
followed the technical innovations ofthe post-war avant-garde, evident in his 
SoWeN1z (1959); beginning with te4 (1968), however, he soughta more 
immediate musical expression through a focus on unusual instrumental and Vocal 
techniques and noise production, which he called zysigxe cozC1721e 10St7r211ENtCLe. 
4ccatt 如 (1975-6) inaugurated a further stage in which Lachenmann explored 
hitherto unheard sonorities, reflecting his forcefully articulated beliefin 'music as 
existential experience:. 


Ladysmith Black Mambazo South African choral group. They began performing 
Professionally in the 197os, but came to real prominence in the West with their 
WwWork on Paul Simon?s Cacelazd album (1985). They subsequently recorded for 
Warner Brothers, and remain a popular act in Europe and America. 


Landowska, Vanda (1879-1959) Polish pianistand harpsichordist. She was 
particularly known for her harpsichord performances, and did much to promote 
the instrumentatatime when it was still relatively little used. Landowska is 
particularly important to the historical-performance movement, and her research 
into historical performance practice provided a model for many later performers. 


Leadbelly (1885-1949) American blues singer and guitarist who became 
Prominent as a result ofbeing recorded in the 193os by the musicologist Alan 
Lomax forthe Archive ofFolk Song at the Library ofCongress. These recordings 
are important documents ofthe early delta-blues style, and it was largely because 
of Lomax”"s work that Leadbelly found an audience later in his life. 


Led Zeppelin English rock group formed in 1968, including guitarist Jimmy Page 
and vocalist Robert Plant. Their music, based on blues and rock riffs, formed an 
important bridge from hard rock to the heavy-metal genre ofthe 198os, and 
Zeppelin"s music was characterized by the use of distorted guitars with a 
bass-heavy rhythm section. Among their best-known hits is the song "Stairway to 
Heaven? (1972), Which became a rock standard. 


Legrand, Michel (b. 1932) French composer and arranger, who studied in Paris， 
taking conducting lessons with Nadia Boulanger, before taking up a career as an 
Orchestrator and Songwriter; his 1958 recording Ze&g7a1d 1xzz featured jazZ 
musicians Miles Davis and John Coltrane. He has also pursued a career as a 
film-music composer, his scores including Zady 1108 态 e Bes (1972), 7e7t 太 (1983)， 
and Best Fiexds (1982). 


Lehir, Franz (187o-1948) Austro-Hungarian composer and conductor, most 
asSociated with the operetta form, and one of the most significant composers of 
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light music ofthe early part ofthe century. Among his best known works are Die 
LSstge Titoe (19og), Der Gapvoxz Ze11pU (19o9),and Zigez0teiepe (1910). 


Leibowitz, RenE (1913-72) French theorist, teacher, conductor, and composer， 
who studied in Warsaw and Berlin before moving to Paris. He played an important 
role in disseminating the music ofthe Second Viennese School, conducting 
Schoenberg”s music in Paris just after the war, and attracted such students as 
Boulez, Globokar, and Masson. He also taught at the Darmstadt Summer School， 
although his academic approach later came under attack, notably frfom Boulez. 


Levine, James (b. 1943) American conductor and pianist. Levine studied piano 
with Serkin and conducting at Juilliard, thereafter working with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, and then the Cleveland Orchestra with George Szell. He 
became increasingly known for his operatic work, making his debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York in 1971, and was appointed principal conductor 
there two years later. One of the most active conductors of the last decades of the 
Century, he has also conducted at Bayreuth and recorded with the Vienna 
Philharmonic. 


Liberace [Walter] (1919-87) American pianistand entertainer who made his 
COncert debut at the age of seventeen, and soon after performed with the Chicago 
Symphony. He cultivated a showmanlike personajlity on stage, donning elaborate 
outfits; this endeared him to a wide audience and helped make him a star 
attraction. His repertory always included virtuosic pieces designed to showcase 
his keyboard technique. 


Ligeti, Gyorgy (b. 1923) Hungarian-German composer. He studied in Kolozsvdr 
and Budapestunder Farkas and Veress, butemigrated in 1956 to the West， 
eventually settling in Cologne where he studied at the NWDR Studio fir 
Elektronische Musik and eagerly absorbed avant-garde styles. However he 
quickly came to reject the orthodoxies of multiple serialism, instead developing 
his characteristic tecchniques for creating static, vast instrumental sonorities by 
combining cluster-based harmony with rapid, dense polyphony, as in 4tzosjpeyes 
(1961). Later on he integrated more traditional compositional techniques such as 
melodic writing and counterpoint, developing an evocative music drawing from 
Imany SoOUrces, as in the ongoing series of piano studies (begun in 1985). 


Lindberg, Magnus (b. 1958) ”Finnish composer whose compositional starting point 
was the complex serialism of Stockhausen and Babbitt, but whose style has 
become increasingly eclectic, drawing not only on the 'arb music tradition but 
also on free jazz, progressive rock, and non-VVestern musics. While much of his 
Imusic is orchestral, some of it incorporates live electronics (e.g. LUR, 1986 and 
Reated Rockls, 1997), and he has also made use of rule-based computational 
Software (BE1I11e, 1996). 


Little Richard (b. 1932) American rhythm and blues singer. Richard was heavily 
influenced by gospel music, but made his sound by drawing on rhythm and blues 
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and jump blues, incorporating his own distinctive vocals which featured much use 
of his falsetto register. Million-selling hits such as “Tutti Frutti (1956) influenced 
performers like Jerry Lee Lewis, Jimi Hendrix, and Mick Jagger. 


Lloyd Webber, Andrew (b. 1948) English composer. He studied at the Royal 
Collegeof Music, and from the beginning ofhis career wrote music for shows. His 
collaboration with lyricistTim Rice produced 1osebp ad 妇 e 47110211G 72cHltzcoUOUT7 
Dyeamtcoat (1968), launching a hugely successful career that included Pitz (1976)， 
PHattomt oftjhe Obera (1986), Cd 上 (1981), and Sztset Boxjeyvayd (1993). These shows 
all enjoyed great Success ata time when the genre ofthe musical was generally 
thoughtto be in decline. 


Loriod, Yvonne (b. 1924) “French pianist. Loriod studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
with Milhaud and Messiaen, and was subsequently involved in the performances 
of much of Messiaens music; she later became his second wife. Loriod also played 
the music ofother contemporary European composers, performing Strxctxyes 
with Boulez in 1951, and making a number ofimportant recordings. 


Lutoslawski, Witold (1913-94) 了 Polish composer. He studied in Warsaw, and the 
music of Szymanowski was an important initial influence. The 9yMztjpo7NzC 
Tariatioxs (1938) was one of his first pieces to be widely performed, but his career 
was interrupted by the Second World War, and his First Symphony (1947) Was 
Proscribed by Polish authorities due to its perceived modernist tendencies. 
Subsequently, he wrote in a more acceptable style publicly, while continuing his 
compositional development in Private pieces. As the political climate thawed his 
reputation grevw throughout Europe, with the Concerto for Orchestra (1954) 
becoming particularly well knowni his aleatoric technique can be seen in pieces 
Such as Jexkx VExt 友 es (1961) and 77ozs jo6tes 人 De MicpatxX (1963). More recent 
Works include Mi-Pay 右 (1976), Zes esjaces du SO11EU (1976),and the Third and 
Fourth Symphonies (the last completed in 1992). 


Lutyens, Elisabeth (19o6-1983) English composer, who studied in Paris and then 
atthe Royal College of Music (London). Her style developed gradually, and built 
ona distinctive and rigorous use ofchromaticismi later she wrote film music to 
SUpportherself. After the war she adopted contemporary techniques such as 
Serialism, often writing in a highly expressionist vein, as demonstrated by WMzS1C 

Jor Orchpestar(1955) and the chamber opera Jizjidelio (1954). 


Maal, Baaba (b. 196o) Senegalese singer and guitarist. After working as avocalist in 
Senegal, he studied for a time in Paris, releasing an influential series ofalbums 
during the 198os. His mixture ofa Senegalese style with modern production 
techniques and jazz and reggae influences has proved extremely popular in the 
VVest. 


MacMillan, James (b. 1959) Scottish composer. MacMillan studied in Edinburgh， 
and his music has been heavily influenced by his interests in native Scottish 
culture and the Roman Catholic faith. THe Cozjessioz of7sobel Gowdie (199o) was 
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followed by the percussion concerto Ye]i2, yeNI_ EUANNEL (1992), WTitten for 
Evelyn Glennie, which has been widely performed. MacMillans language 
encompasses tonal, atonal, and modal elements, often incorporating elements of 
folksong and plainchant that serve as germs for larger-scale musical structures. 


Maconchy, Elizabeth (19o7-94) English composer who studied at the Royal 
College of Music with Vaughan Williams and Wood, and subsequently in Prague 
with 民 . B. Jirik; she became known through her Piano Concerto of 193o. During 
her career she produced a wide variety of pieces for both professional and amateur 
performance, often characterized by a concern with thematic development. 


Maderna, Bruno (1923-73) Italian composer and conductor who studied 
composition at the Rome Conservatory and conducting in Siena. He regularly 
visited and taughtatthe Darmstadt Summer School from 1949 on, becoming one 
of its guiding spirits. In 1955 he co-founded, and co-directed with Berio, the 
Studio di Fonologia Musicale ofthe RAI (Italian broadcasting network) in Milan. 
Maderna quickly adopted dodecaphony and multiple serialism in his Second 
Serenade (1955),yethe did notallow any particular System to dominate his music; 
he pioneered live electronics and aleatoric techniques as early as 1953 With his 
ZHUsica SU de dte1lSio1t and developed both further in the colossal 囊 Jbperioxz cycle 
(1962-9), which consists ofa multitude ofindependent pieces for various 
instrumentations. 


Madonna [Ciccone] (b. 1958) American singer and songwriter, now resident in 
Britain. She studied dance and worked in New York on a variety of different 
projects before releasing her firstalbum in 1983. The single "LikeAVirgin? (1984) 
wasahuge hit, and subsequentalbums (including Zzpe 4 9 1984, and YoxX CU1N 
Daxzce, 1987) followedi frequently reinventing her media image, she became seen 
as an icon of postmodernism. In the 199os she worked with a number of different 
producers, the outcomes including Ray ofZ2pt (1998) with William Orbit. 


Mahler, Gustav (186o-1911) Austrian composer and conductor. Mahlers music 
became the subject ofincreasing attention during the 197os, and he came to be 
Seen as abridge between late Romanticism and the expressive atonal music of 
Schoenberg; while his musical idiom was essentially post-VWagneriany its use of a 
wide variety of different moods and styles points towards a kind of polystylism. 
Mahlers nine symphonies have become a major part ofthe twentieth-century 
Symphonic repertory (a tenth was left unfinished, but was completed by Deryck 
Cooke); he also composed several large-scale song cycles, including Das Zied yo7 
dey Erde (19o9). He was an extremely influential conductor, directing the opera in 
Vienna, butleft for New York in 19o7 after becoming the subject ofanti-Semitic 
attacks. 


Makeba, Miriam (b. 1932) South African singer who came to prominence during 
the 195os in South Africa, moving to the US in 1959. While her 包 me grew in the 
Wesb her outspoken condemnation of the South African regime meant her Work 
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Was proscribed in her home country. After moving to West Africa, she appeared 
with Paul Simon on his tour ofthe Cacelazd album. 


Mancini, Henry (1924-94) American arranger, composer, and pianist who worked 
as an arranger for dance bands before moving on to write film scores for 
Universal. His music for the TV series Peteyr GUNUWL Was a huge Success, and 
thereafter his services were in great demandj; other notable film scores include 
B1eap1astatTBaoS(1961) and THe PizR Paztjher(1963). Mancini drevw on jazz in 
Imuch ofhis music, creating a distinctive individual style. 


Mantovani (Annuncion Paolo) (19o5-8o) British violinist of Italian birth who 
becamea major figure in the British light-music circuit. After studying in Italy he 
moved to England, where he began a career playing for musicals and radio 
broadcasts. He was involved with a number of Noel Coward productions, and 
later toured widely with his own orchestra. He was also active as a composer of 
light music. 


Mapfumo, Thomas (b. 1945) Zimbabwean vocalist. Mapfumo is the major figure of 
Zimbabwean popular music, blending traditional approaches with modern 
influences, and has a considerable international reputation. His exposure to 
American popular music, particularly that of Presley, Redding, and Cook, was 
Vital to his development. His music uses Some of the patterns ofMzbi7a (thumb 
piano) music, translating them into guitar patterns. Mapfumo has never fought 
shy ofpolitical rhetoric, which has sometimes led to problems in his home 
country, even resulting in a period of imprisonment. 


Marley, Bob (1945-81) Jamaican reggae singer, SongwWriter, and bandleader. He 
made his first record in 196o, forming a group called the Wailers; Marley”s work 
With producer Lee 'Scratch” Perry (now alegend in his own righb was crucial to 
the development of his style. He embraced Rastafarianism in the 197os and 
became hugely popular in the Westthrough albums such as Catcj 4 Fi7e (1972) and 
了 BUTN12 (1973). 


Marsalis, WVynton (b. 1961) American trumpeter, composer, and bandleader, who 
studied both jazz and classical music, and has been highly succcessful in both 
fields, but is bestknown for his jazz playing. He joined Art Blakey”s Jazz 
Messengers band in 198o, as well as touring with Herbie Hancock before 
beginning his own recording career. Technically he is regarded by many as the 
foremost jazz trumpeter ofthe last two decades. However his reassessment of 
older jazz styles and criticism of some forms of modern jazz has led to charges of 
narrow-mindedness from fellovw musicians and critics, notably Keith Jarrett and 
Herbie Hancock. His directorship ofthe jazz programme at Lincoln Center 
makes him an extremely importantfigure in the American jazz scene, While his 
Work as an educator is also influential. His oratorio Blood o7 好 e Fieids (1994) wona 
Pulitzer Prize. 
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Martin, George (b. 1926) English producer and composer who worked for EMI 
and then Parlophone records before producing the Beatles. He played a crucial 
role in their recordings, contributing string arrangements and helping to develop 
Some ofthe unusual tape effects which marked out the group?s later Work. Later 
on he setup his own studios, subsequently producing such artists as Paul 
MecCartney and Neil Sedaka. 


Masekela, Hugh (b. 1939) South African trumpeter. He formed his first band in 
the 19gos, later forming the Jazz Epistles (which included pianistAbdullah 
Ibrahim). After taking the opportunity to study in the US, he quickly became 
well known on the jazz scene in New York. His career has encompassed a number 
of stylistic shifts, and his music has explored mainstream jazz, jazz funk, and a 
distinctive blend oftownship music and jazz. 


Melba, Nellie (1861-1931) Australian soprano. She studied in Paris, and quickly 
became a major name, appearing throughout Europe and America and being 
asSSociated particularly with the music of Puccini. In the early part of the century 
She was ahuge star, known throughout Europe and America for her 
performances, and made numerous recordings. 


Menuhin, Yehudi (1916-99) American violinistand conductor. He made his debut 
atavery early age, performing the Beethoven Violin Concerto at only 11 with 
Fritz Busch. Performances with Walter and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
followed, and he then settled in Paris with his 乌 mily; his 1932 recording of 
Elgars Violin Concerto, with the composer conducting, became particularly well 
known. His interests covered a wide musical range, and included explorations of 
jazz and Indian music, resulting in recordings with StEphane Grappelli and Ravi 
Shankar. Menuhin was also an important figure as a teacher, establishing the first 
Menuhin talent school in 1963 (at Stoke dAbernon, Surrey, UK), and in 1977 he 
founded Live Music Nowl, an international organization that promotes concerts 
in such venues as prisons and hospitals. 


Messiaen, Olivier (1908-92) French composer, organist, and teacher. He had a 
profound impact on twentieth-century music through both his compositions and 
his teaching. After studying in Paris, he took up a postas an organist there which 
he held for 6o years, and many of his early Works, such as Psce15101 (1935), Were 
for organ. During the war he was captured and held in a concentration camp， 
Where he wrote Quatxkorbox17 Ja dx texytbs (1941).After the war Messiaen taught 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where his many pupils included Boulez and 
Stockhausen; the 7T27U1Ia1a-syMt 加 po1ie (1948) is one ofhis largest-scale works 
位 om this time, but his short piano piece Mode de yalez1s et dttexSitEs (1949) had a 
far greater influence on young composers, since it suggested the possibility of 
total serialism. Messiaen?s music was also concerned with integrating elements of 
birdsong, as exemplified by the Cataloqgye doiseaxx for piano (1958); later Works 
include Sazt Pajtfots dd4ssise (1983), his only opera. 
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Milhaud, Darius (1892-1974) French composer. He studied in Paris and became 
best known for his attempt to blend the language of jazz with concert music in ZX 
ceEatiop di Mode (1923). His writing for percussion was particularly influential， 
With his Percussion Concerto (193o) being the first ofits kind. In 194o Milhaud 
emigrated to the US, where he held a number ofteaching positions. 


Miller, Glenn (19o4-44) American bandleader and trombonist who worked with a 
number ofdance bands in the late 192os before organizing his own band in 1937. 
Bytheend ofthe decade, Miller's group had become one ofthe most popular of 
the swing bands, and had hits with “In The Mood: (1939) and “Chattanooga Choo 
Choo" (1941). Miller died in an air crash on the way to Europe, buta number of 
groups continued to play his music after his death. 


Mingus, Charles (1922-79) American jazz bass player, pianist, and composer. 
Mingus began his career playing in the bands of musicians such as Louis 
Armstrong and Lionel Hampton, and worked with a number ofbebop musicians 
during the early 195os. He began running his own groups during the 195os， 
Which explored different 包 cets of the jazz tradition from New Orleans style to 
gospel, blues, and free-form improvisation. Mingus blended these different 
elements together in aunique manner, taking an approach which demanded 
individuality and commitment from every musician. His best-known Work 
includes recordings such as 疡 如 eca1ztjy7obzls Eyectas (1956) and the large-scale 7TNe 
BLQcR Sazt LNd 如 e S101E7 ZU (1963). 


Mitchell, Joni (b. 1943) ”Canadian singer and songwriter. Mitchell came to 
prominence in the 196os as a singer/songwriter, mostly performing solo. She 
Performed at the 包 mous Woodstock festival, but her mostphighly regarded work 
came during the 197os, particularly with the album Be (1971). She has also 
collaborated with jazz musicians such as Pat Metheny and Jaco Pastorius, and 
recorded an album devoted to the music of Charles Mingus. 


Mitropoulos, Dimitri (1896-196o) Amerian conductor, pianist, and composer. He 
was born and studied in Greece, and made his name when he appeared with the 
Berlin Philharmonic, directing Prokofiev's Third Piano Concerto from the 
keyboard. He then toured Europe and was invited to conduct in Boston， 
Subsequently gaining a post with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. There he 
became an importantfigure in the promotion ofcontemporary music, performing 
music by Berg, Mahler, Krenek, and Sessions. He later became director of the 
New York Philharmonic, and worked with a number of European orchestras 
towards the end of his career. 


Monk, Thelonious (1917-82) American jazz pianistand composer. Monk appeared 
on the jazz scene in New York around the time that Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie were developing the bebop style. Monk worked with Coleman Hawkins 
and then with Gillespie, beginning his own recording career as a leader for Blue 
Note in 1947. His style developed into one ofthe most unique and eccentric in 
jazz,emphasizing angular, dissonant, and spare melodic lines, as reflected in his 
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many compositions Which have become jazz standards, including "Straight No 
Chaser "and "Round Midnight. 


Monteux, Pierre (1875-1964) American conductor of French birth. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and after working at the Paris Opkra became conductor 
of Diaghilev?s Ballets Russes. With the company he took part in a series of major 
performances which included the Stravinsky ballets (notably Piyebzd and THe Rite 
or sbpj11l9) as well as works by Ravel and Debussy. Subsequently he worked at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, and then with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He returned to Europe to work with the Concertgebouw Orchestra in 1924, only 
later to move back to America and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


Morricone, Ennio (b. 1928) Italian composer who studied with Petrassi and, after 
working both as an arranger and in the field ofexperimental improvisation, made 
a Successful career Writing film scores. Morricone produced scores for Sergio 
Leones Westerns (including Per 20t jxUg10 形 dola1i 1964), and more recent works 
have included 7Hpe Missioz (1986) and Cemta Payadiso (1988). 


Murail, Tristan (b. 1947) “French composer. He studied in Paris with Messiaen, and 
established the Group de PItinkraire, which played an important role in 
performing contemporary works in France during the 197os and 8os. Along with 
his compatriot Grisey, Murail pursued the technique of spectral composition. His 
studies at IRCAM assisted in this, and his works include 7yezze coWULeW1S QU SOLET 
COUCUaNt (1979), GoUdWUN0 (198o) and De&sztEgyatiols (1983). Murail is also well 
known as a performer on the ondes martenot. 


Nancarrow, Conlon (1912-97) American composer who studied with Sessions and 
Piston, but subsequently moved to Mexico City because ofantircommunist 
Sentiment in America. There he embarked on a series of studies for player piano， 
which explored rhythmic techniques ofan otherwise unrealizable complexity. 
Nancarrow was little known until the 197os when some ofhis work was 
published; subsequently the studies were recorded and became the focus of much 
interest ffom musicologists and composers. 


NPDour, Youssou (b. 1959) Senegalese vocalist. Since the 198os NPDour has been 
Senegals best-known musician; among his albums, Tt1g17es (1985) and Nelso7z 
Mazdea (1986) were both significant in establishing his name in the West where 
he became seen as a leading representative of“"VWVorld beate. N?Dour has worked 
and toured with Peter Gabriel, and continues to perform extensively both in 
Europe and America. 


Newman, Alfred (19oo-7o) American composer and conductor. He began a career 
asaperformer atavery young age, working on Broadway and in touring shows; 
by 193o, he was engaged in work as a film composer, for which he became most 
但 mous. His best-known scores include Ttjeoty 有 epks (1939), THpe tcpbacR oF 
Note Dae (1939),and 7Tpe Robe (1953). Newman?s Romantic style was highly 
influential in the genre, and continues to be much imitated. 
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Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) Austro-Hungarian conductor. Nikisch studied in 
Vienna and began working at the Leipzig Opera. He then took up a position with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, subsequently holding positions with the Berlin 
Philharmonic and Leipzig Gewandhaus. He was perhaps the mostadmired 
conductor ofhis day, particularly for his work in the Romantic repertory, and 
Strongly influenced a number oftwentieth-century conductors, including 
Furtwingler. 


Nirvana American band, often categorized as “grunge". Nirvana formed in 1987， 
and their music Was characterized by thick distorted guitar textures combined 
with the distinctive lyrics ofKurt Cobain. The group achieved huge popularity in 
the early 199os, especially with the album Neve7tzzd (1991). Cobain commited 
Suicide in 1994, and the group subsequently split up. 


Nono, Luigi(1924-91) Italian composer who studied at the Venice Conservatory 
with Malipiero. Mentored by Scherchen and Maderna, Nono became aleading 
force in the Darmstadt avant-garde, composing one ofthe first multiple serial 
pieces with Polijoxzica -MoNzodia -7itbilica (1951). However following his entry into 
the Italian Communist Party, the emphasis ofhis music shifted from 
compositional technique to the expression of political concerns, as in 7 cx7jzt 如 
30sbes0 (1955-6),a setting of texts by condemned prisoners ofthe European 
Resistance. He maintained that political engagement should be linked with the 
mostadvanced compositional means, SUch as electronics, which he used to great 
effect in pieces such as Za pb7ica Woptiza 好 (1964). With his string quartet 
Zag111eNte -tle, at Diotia (1979-8o), Nono embarked on a phase of more 
intimate musical expression, without giving up his political motivations. 


Norgird, Per (b. 1932) Danish composer who studied in Copenhagen and 
Subsequently with Boulanger in Paris. Among his best-known works, the 
Symphonies are characteristic, exhibiting a style which combines a chromatic 
language with a slow unfolding ofmusical material. Active as a teacher, he has 
held positions ata number of conservatories in Europe from the 196os. 


Norrington, Roger (b. 1934) English conductor, bestknovwn for his work in 
period performance and his founding ofthe London Classical Players in 1978. His 
recordings of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, as well as his work in the later 
Romantic repertory, typify a concern with detailed background research 
combined with the use of period instruments. Norrington has performed 
extensively both in Europe and America. 


North, Alex (191o-91) American composer and conductor. After beginning his 
career Writing scores for the theatre, he made his name as a film composer， 
Particularly with 4 streetcayz NaMted Desi1e (1951), a Score notable for its jazz 
influences.Among his many later works are SJpaztacUs (196o), and TY1os4Hjaid OF 
Tia TYoo 凡 (1966); in 1967 he scored 2oo7:4 sjpace Odyssey but the director, 
StanleyKubrick, famously setaside Northys score in favour ofhis temp track. 
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Norths work drew on a range ofinstrumental forces, and he made no attemptto 
Separate his writing for flm from his continuing interest in concert music. 


Novello, Ivor (1893-1951) British composer. Novello was the most popular 
composer of British musicals during the first halfofthe century; among them are 
CUaNO10US Ni11t (1935) and K21I%5RApabsody (1949). But he probably reached more 
people through composing 'Keep the Home Fires Burning”,a song Which was 
popular with both British and American soldiers during the First World War. 


Nyman, Michael (b. 1944) English composer. He studied in London, and was 
initially known as a Writer on minimalism (he was the first commentator to apply 
this term to music). His early works are experimental in the tradition ofCage, and 
during the 197os he wrote for his own ensemble, the Michael Nyman Band,， 
following the example ofcomposers such as Reich and Glass. Film scores playa 
major role in Nymans output, which has increasingly concentrated on reworking 
older compositional styles in a distinctive 人 ashion; the score for THe Piazo (1992) 
exemplifies this approach, taking its cue from the Romantic piano tradition . 


Oliver, Joe King" (1885-1938) American jazz cornettistand bandleader. Oliver 
grewup in New Orleans, playing in several of the citys many brass and dance 
bands. He formed his own band in 192o and took it to Chicago, where Louis 
Armstrong joined. Armstrong soon left to pursue his own career, but Olivers 
band remained one ofthe most successful bands ffom Nevw Orleans, with 
“Dippermouth Blues” (1923) being one of its best-known recordings. 


Orfft Carl (1895-1982) German composer and educationalist. After serving in the 
First World War he worked as both a conductor and a composer, achieving 
international fme with Ca7Mza Bz1yaN0 (1937),a large-scale choral work based on 
23 poems from late medieval times. Based in Munich after the Second World War， 
Orffwas active as an educator, advocating children”s participation in rhythmic 
ensembles and inventing percussion instruments for them to use. 


Ozawa, Sejji (b. 1935) American conductor of Japanese origin. Ozavwa studied in 
Tokyo, initially as a pianist, but then took up conducting, quickly winning prizes， 
and travelled to Europe. He came to the attention of Bernstein, who offered him a 
post as assistant conductor at the New York Philharmonic. Subsequently Ozawa 
worked with all the major American orchestras, holding posts with many ofthemyj 
he has also performed opera in all the major houses of the world. Ozavwa is best 
known for his interpretations of a range of contemporary music, including 
Debussy, Messiaen, and Takemitsu. 


Parker, Charlie (192o-55) American saxophonist, a key figure in the development 
ofbebop during the 194os, along with Dizzy Gillespie and Bud Powell. Parker 
worked in Kansas City before moving to New York, where he played with various 
bands and participated in the now-legendary jam sessions at Minton?s Playhouse; 
he came to be the leading saxophonist of his time, revered by fellovw musicians 
despite all too apparent drug and alcohol problems. Although he died early， 
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Parker left an impressive body of recordings, and is generally regarded as one of 
the most gifted all ofjazz improvisers. 


Pirt, Arvo (b. 1935) 了 Estonian composer. Pirt began Writing music for film and 
theatre, while also writing concert music. He explored serial technique in his early 
Works, as well as a brand ofneoclassicism based in particular on Bach. However， 
during the late 196os his musical direction changed and he became particularly 
interested in Gregorian chant; the pieces which followed employed a technique 
he called "tintinnabuli, and included Cawztzs 22 NeNONGNL Be71CNNL BT1ittet (1977). 
In recent years Pirbes music has become particularly popular in the West in no 
small part through the recordings ofhis works on the ECM record label. 


Partch, Harry (19ol1-74) American composer and theorist. Partch spent part of his 
early life as a hobo travelling through America, and much of his life was 
punctuated by moves from place to place. His work was Principally occupied with 
the exploration ofunconventional tuning systems, as ouUtlined in his book Cezzeszs 
ora Mzxsic (1949); building his own instruments was an essential part of Partch>s 
approach, with his creations including a microtonal marimba. Partch>ys best 
known works are his large-scale music dramas, such as KiIg Oedibpxs (1952) and 7Ne 
Bewitcped (1957). Since his death Partchys work has gradually become better 
known, including his theoretical work on tuning. 


Penderecki, Krzysztof(b. 1933) 了 Polish composer who achieved an international 
reputation in the 196os.Atypical example ofhis early style, 7TNpzezody 7 太 e Tictzyls 
ofFBiyosHpiia (196o), is characterized by an unusual and dense apProach to string 
writing; his later Works became more lyrical and conventional, and include the 
First Violin Concerto (1976) and the Poliisp RegUiemt (1984). 


Perahia, Murray (b. 1947) American pianist, now resident in London. He studied 
widely in America, including time spent working with Serkin and Casals, before 
embarking on a solo career; he performed with the New York Philharmonic in 
1972, and then Won the Leeds International Piano Competition. Since that time 
he has become one ofthe major international concert pianists, particularly known 
for his work in the baroque repertory and for his adqvocacy of Schenkerian analysis 
for the performer. 


Petrassi, Goffredo (b. 19o4) Italian composer who studied at the Conservatorio di 
S. Cecilia in Rome. Petrassi established himselfas a distinguished composer with 
his Sabpo 区 (1934-6); his bestknown work, Nocpe oscU1U (1951), showsa 
pragmatic approach to compositional technique, freely combining dodecaphony 
With neoclassical and tonal elements. These characteristics made him one ofthe 
mostinfluential Italian composers ofthe mid-century. 


Pfitzner, Hans (1869-1949) German composer and conductor. His early Works， 
Such as the opera Dey 4111e 五 eztNiC (1893), were heavily indebted to Wagner; from 
19o7 he worked as a conductor in Strasbourg, being particularly known for his 
performances of German Romantic opera. In both his writings and his music， 
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Pfitzner opposed modernist trends, advocating both aesthetic and political 
conservatism. Among his bestknown compositions are the opera Pu/estyi4 (1915) 
and the cantata TD7 deWkcper Seele (1921). 


Piaf Edith (1915-63) French singer and actress, who made her name Working in 
Parisian nightclubs singing popular songs,and subsequently madea number of 
films; her greatest hit was “La vie en rose" (1946). Piafys popularity, based on 
emotional expression rather than technical ability, extended far beyond the Paris 
Scene in Which she worked; she appeared in both London and New York in the 
195os, and her records sold widely. 


Piazolla, Astor (1921-92) Argentine composer, bandleader, and performer, best 
known for his innovative style oftango composition. He found major acceptance 
in America and Europe before being recognized in his home country. His music 
has recently been performed by classical musicians, notably the Kronos Quartet. 


Pink Floyd English rock band formed in 1965; the original members were Syd 
Barretb Nick Mason, Roger Waters, and Rick Wright. They began performing in 
London in the late 196os, and were known for a psychedelic style which included 
the use ofelaborate light shows. After the recording Pibpey 邓 态 e Gates ofFDamt 
(1967), Barrett Was replaced by Dave Gilmour, and it was this lineup which 
recorded THpe Da Side oftpe Moozt (1973), one ofthe seminal albums ofthe decade 
and one ofthe bestselling records ofall time. Later work included THpe TYzU (1979)， 
and although Waters left in 1983, the band continued with the album 4 
Mo11eNta1JJ Zabse ofReasoz (1987). 


Pollini, Maurizio (b. 1942) Italian pianist who came to prominence after winning a 
number ofcompetitions in the late 195os, although it was notuntil the late 196os 
that he achieved a major reputation and began recording for DGG. While he has 
recorded the works ofthe classical and Romantic period extensively, he is also 
known for his work in contemporary music, and has often collaborated with 
conductor Claudio Abbado. 


Porter, Cole (1891-1964) American composer. Porter made his name writing for 
Broadway, his many 包 mous songs including "Nightand Day",'IGetAKick OU 
OfYou,and'"YoureThe Top?.The best-known ofhis musicals is Kzss Me, Kate 
(1948), and he also scored films such as 刀 gp Societ 如 (1956). 


Poulenc, Francis (1899-1963) French composer and pianist. He studied with 
various composers, including Koechlin, and his first major success was ZLes 0icjpes 
(1924), written for the Ballets Russes. He was known for a style characterized by 
an accessibility often lacking in other music ofthe time, and his cpa7so7s are 
particularly admired. Among his later works area number ofconcertos and four 
operas, including Dialogyes des Ca11telites (1957) and Za YoOMX Hot1t0112 (1958). 


Pousseur, Henri (b. 1929) Belgian composer and theorist who studied at the Liege 
Conservatory. Pousseur?s exposure to the post-war avant-garde at the Darmstadt 
Summer School led him to adopt multiple serialism, aleatoric techniques, and 
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electronics, resulting in such notable works as Sca1tb1 (1957) and Mopbie (1957-8). 
His lasting collaboration with the French writer Michel Butor led him to broaden 
his musical language through reference to historical styles, which he integrated 
within a complex harmonic system; a major result of his work with Butor was the 
opera Totre Faxst(196o-8). He later pursued the ideal ofa universal music through 
the inclusion ofnon-VWestern idioms in Works such as Za 70se desyox (1982). 


Powell, Bud (1924-66) American jazz pianist. Powell was one of a group of jazz 
Imusicians who pioneered the bebop style, along with Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie. His piano style was founded on rapid right hand 'trumpetrstyle" lines 
and bare left-hand chords, and he was generally regarded as the foremost bebop 
pianist, although later in his life he worked little owing to health problems. 


Presley, Elvis (Aaron) (1935-77) American rock and roll singer, actor, and SeX 
Symbol, known as the King ofrock; he had ahuge impact on American popular 
culture ofthe 19gos and 6os. His early recordings for Sun Records reflected the 
influence ofbluegrass style and rhythm and blues, but in 1955 “ColonelD Tom 
Parker became his manager and signed him to RCAi; his firstRCA recording 
(Heartbreak HotelD, 1956) was a million-seller and Presley became an archetypal 
Star, greeted with hysteria by teenage fans. Subsequently he starred in a number of 
films, including /azpoxse Roce (1957). Although the films continued up to 197o， 
his last years were difficult both personally and musically. His total record sales at 
the time ofhis premature death were estimated at 15o million. 


Previn, Andre (b. 1929) American composer and conductor who studed piano in 
Berlin, playing jazz as well as classical music, and also writing for films. He took 
conducting lessons with Monteux while serving in the US army in San Francisco， 
and after establishing himselfas a concert pianist quickly became a 
Imuch-respected conductori he is noted for his recordings of British music， 
particularly Vaughan Williams, which he made while conductor ofthe London 
Symphony Orchestra. In recent years Previn has concentrated on composition， 
and the diversity ofhis difterent musical activities has led to comparisons with 
Bernstein. 


[The Artist Formerly Known as] Prince (b. 1958) American singer. Prince Was one 
of the most distinctive black popular artists of the 198os, creating a style which 
fused funk, rock, and blues.Thealbum from afilm in which he starred, Px7jje Ra17 
(1984) made him into a top star, prompting comparisons with Michael Jackson. 


Prokofiev, Sergei (1891-1951) Russian composerand pianist. He studied in St 
Petersburg with Rimsky-Korsakov and Tcherepnin, and then toured extensively 
asa pianistand conductor, mainly performing his own works. His early 
compositions were for the most part for the piano, and his concertos for that 
instrument caused controversy, blending often dissonant harmonies With a 
forceful percussive style of writing. Prokofiev moved to Paris after the 1917 
revolution, and his works written during this time include THe Zove 岂 7 THyee 
Oralges (1921) and the Third and Fourth Symphonies. He returned to Russia 
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during the 193os -apropaganda coup forthe Communist regime - but party 
officials were often critical ofhis approach, leading him to adopt patriotic themes 
in much ofhis work. 


Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) Italian composer. While a large part of Puccinis 
career belongs in the previous century, his most influential operatic oUtput dates 
人 fom the beginning ofthe twentieth. Puccini had already made his name with 
Works such as Ma1oNt Zescatt (1893) and Za gopeie (1896); 70sca (19oo) was well 
received, but Madaa Bzxtte 和 (19o4) was initially a failure, while his later works 
included 7zxazdot (left unfinished at his death). Puccinis style was deceptively 
modern and continues to form ahugely popular part ofthe operatic repertory- 


Queen English rock band. The group formed in 197o, and consisted of vocalist 
Freddie Mercury, guitarist Brian May, bassist John Deacon, and drummer Roger 
Taylor. "Bohemian Rhapsody”, a mixture of rock and opera from the album4 
NgAptat the Obera (1975), was publicized by what is often described as the first 
music video, and remains the group?s best-known number. They gave a famous 
performance at Live-Aid in 1985,and by the time that the flamboyantly gay 
Mercury died in 1991 Queen were one ofthe most popular British rock acts of 
the era. 


Rachmaninov, Sergei (1873-1943) Russian composer, pianist, and conductor who 
studied piano in Moscow and began composing atayoung age, winning a 
publishing contract early in his career. He completed his First Symphony in 1895 
(although this was not well received) and subsequently began working as an opera 
conductor in Moscow. He made his London debut in 1899, and first toured 
America in 19o9, performing his own music. Rachmaninov remains best known 
for his piano works, which include four concertos, sets of preludes and Etudes， 
and two Sonatas. His essentially Romantic style was founded on tonal harmony 
but made full use ofthe technical possibilities of the piano. 


Radiohead English rock band. They formed in 1988, and took their cue from the 
grunge Style being played by bands like Nirvana and Pearl Jam. Radiohead”s own 
distinctive style began to develop on albums such as 7Npe Bezds (1994) and 
particularly OK Comz 加 zter (1997) - one ofthe seminal albums of the 199os， 
ambitious in scope,and compelling in mood. 


Rattle, Simon (b. 1955) English conductor. He began his career in the 197os With 
the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra, moving to the Liverpool Philharmonic 
and then the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, with which he stayed 
until 1998. Rattle turned the CBSO into a world-class orchestra, making a series 
of critically acclaimed recordings, such as Mahlers Second Symphony (1988), as 
well as championing new British music. He has subsequently worked with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and took up a post with the Berlin Philharmonic in 2o02. 


Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937) French composer. Ravel studied in Paris but 
notoriously failed to win the Grand Prix de Rome on five separate occasions. Like 
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Debussy, he was struck by the gamelan performances at the International 
Exposition in 1889, but took his main influences from Satie, Chabrier, and 
Debussy. His early works were performed in Paris, including Wea ere Poye (191o) 
and Dabpjis et CHiol (1912,for the Ballets Russes). After Debussy”s death, Ravel 
became regarded as one ofthe leading French composers; his late works shovw an 
interest in exploring jazz influences, for instance in the Sonata for Violin and 
Piano (1927) and Piano Concerto in G (1931). 


Redding, Oftis (1941-67) American soul singer and songwriter, who released a 
Series of recordings for Stax records from 1963 and made a legendary appearance 
at the Monterey Pop Festival in 1967. The release ofhis single (Sittin” On) The 
Dock ofthe Bay? later that year established Reddings popularity to a wide 
audience, buttragically followed his early death in a plane crash. 


Reich, Steve (b. 1936) American composer, perhaps the most highly regarded of 
the “minimalist' composers who emerged from America, and particularly New 
York, during the late 196os. He studied with Berio but had strong interests in 
African music and jazz. His early tape pieces such as 1#s GozN0 Ra (1965), with 
two tape loops moving into and out of phase, provided much of the impetus for 
his later musici in the 1967 Piajzo Phase Reich translated this technique into an 
instrumental genre, with subsequent pieces such as D7z71NI (1971) extending 
these concerns. Reich performed with his own ensemble in both America and 
Europe, recording for DGG in 1974. His music of the later 198os and 9os moved 
away ffom the abstraction of the early works; Derext Trails (1988), for example， 
includes recordings of Holocaust survivors juxtaposed against multitracked string 
quartet. 


Reinhardt, Django (191o-53) French guitaristand founding member (with 
Violinist Stephane Grappelli) ofthe Quintette du Hot Club de France;i the quintet 
gained considerable popularity through their recordings, and Reinhardt became 
known as one of the best ofthe early jazz guitarists, later performing with many 
other jazz musicians such as the saxophonist Coleman Hawkins. His technique 
was unique because two fingers of his left hand had been damaged in a fire. 


Richter, Sviatoslav (1915-97) Russian pianist. Richter was initially selftaught， 
Working as an accompanist before formal studies in Moscow where he made his 
debut in 194o. He became widely known in the West in the 196os, with American 
and European tours and a number ofacclaimed recordings. He is best 
remembered for his interpretation of the late Romantic repertory (particularly 
Liszb and of Prokofiev, whose Sixth and Seventh Sonatas he premiered. 


Rihm, Wolfgang (b. 1952) German composer, who studied composition with 
Stockhausen in Cologne, and with Klaus Huber in Freiburg, where he also 
studied musicology. Rihm broke early with the mostly technical concerns of the 
post-war avant-garde and created an idiom of great emotional immediacy， 
characterized by violent ruptures and allusions to earlier styles. With his 
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SUb-Koztt (1974) he becamea model for many young composers who wanted to 
break away from what had become a habitual avant-gardism without simply 
reVverting to traditionalismj; major works include the Third String Quartet 7 
ze1stel (1976), the ballet TxtxgU1i (Several versions, 198o-3), and the opera Die 
Erober017 701 Mexico (1987-91). In recent years Rihm has been striving for more 
SUppleness and greater linearity, as in his Yeys zte SAMtbpo1ie Jiexve (1994-8). 


Riley, Terry (b. 1935) American composer and performer. After studying piano 
and composition in San Francisco, Riley made aliving working as a pianist, all the 
while studying Indian music. A meeting with La Monte Young deeply afitected his 
outlook and, after some time in Europe, he began working with tape-delay 
Systems. His 7 C (1964), built on a series of repeated melodic phrases, is regarded 
asaseminal piece in the development of minimalismj later work included 
improvised performances incorporating tape delay systems (4 Razzpom z2 CzVed 
4z7 1968), and a large-scale piano Work which employs a just-intonation tuning 
System (THe 刀 ai of Nem 4L0io1, 1986). 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Nikolay (1844-19o8) Russian composer and teacher. While 
most ofhis work was produced in the previous century, his contribution to the 
development of Russian music in the twentieth century Was highly significant， 
particularly through his influence on his pupil Stravinsky. In addition his 
colourful orchestration, disseminated though an influential textbook as well as 
his own mnusic, influenced such composers as Debussy and Ravel. 


Robeson, Paul (1898-1976) American singer and actor. He made his early career as 
a performer ofblack spirituals, and became extremely popular in the US, touring 
all around the country. He later performed around the world, becoming especially 
known for his role in Show Box 上 and his performance of“OP Man River from that 
Show-. 


Rodgers, Richard (19oz-79) American composer. He formed an important 
collaboration with lyricist Lorenz Hart, and together they produced many songs 
and shows,although initially meeting with little success. Rodgers” collaboration 
with Oscar Hammerstein II resulted in OUapomay(1943) and Carose! (1945), two 
ofthe mostinfluential flm musicals, as well as Soxt 太 Pacific (1949) and THe KG7 
OUT(1951). 


The Rolling Stones English rock group, formed in the 196os and playing rhythm 
and blues; founder members Mick Jagger and Keith Richards were later joined by 
Bil Wyman on bass and Charlie Watts on drums. After signing with Decca they 
became one of the most popular acts of the mid-196os, their first US no. 1 single 
being '(G Can Get No) Satisfaction" (1965). Later albums such as THeir SataN1c 
hdjestiesRedgyest(1968) attempted to follow something ofthe path the Beatles had 
taken with 9e7geazt Pebje7. Known primarily as a performing band, the Stones 
continued touring into the 199os,and while their style changed little, it remained 
enduringly popular. 
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Rosbaud, Hans (1895-1962) German conductor who studied in Frankfurt, and 
began working professionally in the 192os. He was known in particular for his 
championing ofmodern music, including works by Hindemith, Schoenberg， 
Webern, Berg, and Stravinsky. After the war he worked in Baden-Baden and made 
Imany appearances atISCM festivals, a particularly significant event being his 
direction in 1954 ofboth the concertand stage premieres of Schoenberg?s Moses 
2WN0 470711. 


Rosen, Charles (b. 1927) American pianist and writer. Rosen studied at the 
Juilliard school of music, as well as taking a degree in French literature at 
Princeton University. In 1951 he made his debut in New York, since When he has 
performed a wide range ofmusic from Bach to Boulez (in 1961 he premiered 
Elliott Carters Concerto for piano and harpsichord), although he is best known 
for his work in the classical repertory. Rosen has been highly influential as a 
Writer on music, his book THpe Cassical Sty/e (1971) being particularly 
admired. 


Rostropovich, Mstislav (b. 1927) ”Russian cellist, pianist, and conductor. He 
studied in Moscow (where Shostakovich was one of his teachers), and travelled 
widely in the 195gos,appearing both in Britain and America, where he quickly 
built a reputation as a performer ofinternational stature; among the Works 
Written for him were Shostakovich>ys Cello Concerto and Brittenys Symphony for 
Cello and Orchestra. Since the 196os he has also been widely active as a conductor， 
especially known for his performances ofRussian music. He left the USSR in 
1974, following his criticism ofthe regime?s restrictions on cultural freedom. 


Rosza, Miklos (19o7-95) American composer of Hungarian birth. He studied in 
Budapestand in Leipzig, and after establishing a reputation as a composer of 
concert music, began writing film music. His influential scores include THpe THiero 太 
Bagpdad (194o) and Be1-Eo7 (1959). 


Rubinstein, Artur (1887-1982) American pianist of Polish birth. He performed 
throughout Europe in the early decades of the century, although it was some time 
Until he was widely accepted. By the 193os he had achieved an impressive 
reputation in America, and he continued to tour widely until the 197os. His 
interpretations of the classical and early Romantic repertory were always direct 
and modest, but he was best known for his performances of Chopin. 


Ruders, Poul (b. 1949) Danish composer, who studied at the Royal Danish 
Conservatory but is mostly self-taught as a composer. His music has revolved 
round borrowing elements from different sources, often older music, and 
integrating them into his own idiom. His First Symphony (1989) marked an 
important stage in his career, typifying his then compositional concerns. 


Ruggles, Carl (1876-1971) American composer. Ruggles took private lessons 
before producing his first major compositions during the 192oSs; at this time he 
Was closely associated with other American composers such as Cowell, Ives, and 
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Varese, and representative pieces include Me 0N14 Mozttazls (1924) and 
SU1-7Tyeader(1932). Ruggles style retained elements of diatonic harmony but 
applied them in an unconventional manner. 


Russell, George (b. 1923) _ American composer and theorist. Russell made a career 
asajazz composer, Writing for bandleaders including Dizzy Gillespie, while at the 
same time studying with Stefan Wolpe. His theoretical ideas, condensed in his 
book THe Ziiax Coxzcebt or70101 O17901115atio1, Were influential among jazz 
musicians during the late 19gos and 6os,and had a direct impact on the 
development of modal harmony, particularly in the music of Miles Davis. In more 
recent times Russell has led his own band, employing both American and 
European musicians. 


Russolo, Luigi(1885-1947) Italian inventor, painter, and composer. He was an 
importantfigure in the futurist movement, and in 1913 published a manifesto 
entited Z20zte dei 71101. This argued for the importance ofnoise in music, and 
Russoloyxs compositions were atthis time scored for a series of'noise intoners. He 
gave a series of concerts in Paris in 1921 to much controversy, and his ideas had 
Some impact on the French composers who attended. 


Saariaho, Kaija (b. 1952) Finnish composer. She studied with Ferneyhough and 
Huber before moving to Paris, where she worked extensively at IRCAM. Her 
music incorporates new instrumental techniques along with the use ofelectronics， 
exemplified by Jazdzt secret 三 (1984) and Stebez (1988), a radiophonic 
composition. Larger-scale works include the violin concerto G7a41! 如 Elhtre (1994). 


Santana, Carlos (b. 1947) American guitaristand bandleader. He began playing 
blues, but is best known for a style which fused rock with Latin influences. His 
group Santana became hugely popular and influential after playing the 1969 
Woodstock festival, a position reinforced by the albums Saztaza (1969), and 
4p17axas (197o). During the 197os he collaborated with jazz musicians such as 
Herbie Hancock, Wayne Shorter, and John McLaughlin. 


Satie, Erik (1866-1925) French composer who studied at the Paris Conservatoire， 
and spent most ofhis life in that city, where he was known for his eccentric 
lifestyle. Much ofhis music prefigures the harmonic innovations of Debussy and 
Raveli his CyMtjtobedies for piano (1888) were orchestrated by Debussy, while the 
1914 9bor et dyertisseteNts featured short pieces combined with his humorous 
and eclectic texts. Payade (1917) Was WwWrTitten for the Ballets Russes, and Picasso 
was involved in some aspects ofthe production. Satie was also involved with the 
Dada movement. 


Scelsi, Giacinto (19og-88) Italian composer, a recluse of aristocratic origins， 
Strongly influenced by Buddhism. While relatively little is known about his life, in 
the later decades ofthe century his music attracted increasing attention. His early 
work evidenced a concern With the prevalent modernist trends in composition， 
but from the 19gos onwards his music focused on subtle changes in intonation 
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and timbre, often employing such techniques in the context ofsustained Pitches; 
an example is QUi 她 o jez21 (SU 000 0 好 SoU4) (1959). 


Schaeffer, Pierre (191o-95) French composer, theorist, writer, and teacher. Asa 
Sound engineer working for Radiodiffusion Francaise he was instrumental in 
Setting Up the Club dessai (1941) and, in 1951l, the Group de Recherche de 
Mnusique Concrete (GRMC,later GRM); this was devoted to what Schaeffer called 
MUNS10Ue CO1C18te, ie. tape music using only Pre-recorded sounds. His Etotde CUX 
CheNtz1s de 7 (1948) is credited with being the first example of7zWSiGWe CONC1Bt， 
While his collaboration with Henry in Stpozte oU7 201 AoE SEUL (1950) 
represents one of the first major electronic Works. Schaeffers teaching activities 
at the Paris Conservatoire from 1968 and his magisterial theory of tsS1gUe CONC7e1 刀 
in 7yaite desobjek MUsicaUx (Paris, 1966) ensured his continuing influence in the 
field ofelectroacoustic music. 


Scherchen, Hermann (1891-1966) German conductor who became known for his 
performances of Schoenberg?s Pie77ot 10t011e, and Was SUbsequently extremely 
active in performing contemporary music through his work with many European 
Orchestras. Among the pieces he is particularly associated with are Berg”s Violin 
Concerto (which he premiered), and Schoenbergs Moses ztd 47o7 (through his 
editing ofthe score). 


Schnabel, Artur (1882-1951) Austrian pianistand composer. He spent much 
of his career in Berlin, and was involved in performances of Pier7ot 2011e, as 
well as performing the classical repertory and composing. His recordings for 
HMV in the 193os are still highly regarded; he was best known for his 
interpretations of Beethoven. Influential as a teacher, Schnabel later settled 
in the US. 


Schnittke, Alfred (1934-98) Russian composer who studied both in Vienna and in 
Moscow. After his concert piece Naqasaliz Was criticized by officials in 1958， 
Schnittke kept in touch with developments in modern music by studying scores 
by Stravinsky, Schoenberg, and Stockhausen, but his own music was little 
performed and it was not until the late 198os that he achieved any kind of 
international recognition. His early symphonies, in particular, reflected many 
different techniques and styles, resulting in a kind ofpolystylismj the 1977 
Comzcexto C105S0 takes the baroque concerto as a starting point, while later Works 
use material by Beethoven and Mahler. 


Schoenberg, Arnold (1874-1951) Austrian composer, painter, teacher, and Writer. 
He had little formal training in composition, and his earliest works, such as the 
String SeXxtet Ye7RLirte Nacpt (1899), are late Romantic in style. From around 19o08， 
With the Five Orchestral Pieces and EnWa7tU9 (both 19o9), Schoenberg moved 
towards what is now called free atonality, and the sequence of melodramas Pie7ot 
La11e (1912) was toured through Europe, gaining considerable success ata time 
when modern music was being met with increasing hostility. In the next few years 
Schoenberg devised the system of composition he called "composition with 
twelve tones' (serialism), major examples including the Variations for Orchestra 
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(1928) and the opera Moses 14 .47o1 (left unfinished at his deathb). His influence 
was disseminated not only through his own music, but through that ofhis pupils 
Berg and Webern. While Schoenberg spent much ofhis life in Vienna, he taught 
in Berlin between 1926 and 1933, when he emigrated to the USi there he was 
again active as a teacher, his students including John Cage. 


Schreker, Franz (1878-1934) Austrian composer, teacher, and conductor. He 
studied in Vienna, and had his first pieces performed just before the turn ofthe 
Century. He was best known for his operas, with Der7te Ka (191o) and Die 
Cezeicpjtete1 (1918) establishing his reputation; Dey scpatzg1hberfollowed in 192o， 
and he subsequently took up a position at the Hochschule fir Musik in Berlin. 
Schrekers music was in general harmonically conventional but incorporated 
chromatic and polytonal elements. 


Schuller, Gunther (b. 1925) American composer, conductor, and writer. Schujller 
Worked as a professional horn player, while also participating in jazz sessions， 
including work with Miles Davis around 1949. During the 195os Schuller coined 
the term 'third streamy to describe a brand ofcomposed music that attempted to 
integrate jazz elements, exemplified by his own compositions such as 
7y0Ns1o7M4tion (1957) and the Concertino for jazz quartet and orchestra (1959). 
Schuller has also been influential as an educator and conductor. 


Schwarzkopf Elisabeth (b. 1915) German soprano. She studied in Berlin, and 
made her debutin 1938. She became particularly known for singing Lieder, with a 
reputation equivalent to that of Fischer-Dieskau. She performed at major venues 
around the world, recording extensively for EMI from 195o0. 


Sciarrino, Salvatore (b. 1947) Italian composer who studied art before turning to 
music, and worked in Rome with Franco Evangelisti. His music is known for its 
concern with unconventional instrumental techniques, often taking unusual 
instrumental sounds as the basis ofthe musical material. Sciarrinos works include 
CuzZO11 40 patelo of 1977 and 7T7e 7otttli ON 丰 (1975) for viola, along with the 
Operas Zone1g11i (1984) and Perseo e 411d1omteda (1990). 


Sculthorpe, Peter (b. 1929) ”Australian composer who became known during the 
196os, having studied in Melbourne and then Oxford. After working in a serial 
Style early on, he developed a more individual direction which focused on 
achieving clarity of texturei the series of 9 WMzSic pieces from the 196os 
exemplifies these concerns. Sculthorpeys music became increasingly divorced 
位 om European models, exploring non-VVestern musical influences (particularly 
Balinese) and subsequently native Australian ones. 


Sessions, Roger (1896-1985) American composer. Sessions Was Something ofa 
prodigy in early life, studying with Horatio Parker at Harvard and with Ernest 
Bloch in New York. He subsequently spent time in Europe, supported by 
Guggenheim Fellowships. His output consists mainly ofsymphonic music， 
mostly produced after 195oi after becoming friendly with Schoenberg later in his 
life, he adopted serial technique. 
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The Sex Pistols British punk band. They formed in 1975, largely at the prompting 
of Malcolm McLaren, and made a reputation for a brash performing style that 
favoured noise and violence over musical precision. Their first single Anarchy in 
the UK was released in 1976, but they are best remembered for the controversy 
Surrounding the 1977 “God Save the Queen' (which was banned on daytime radio 
but still rose to near the top ofthe charts), as well as the circumstances 
SUrrounding the arrest (for murdering his girlfriend) and death of their bassist， 
Sid Vicious [John Ritchie]. 


Shankar, Ravi (b. 192o) Indian sitar player and composer who began to tour the 
US and Europe in the 19gos, playinga major role in stimulating Western interest 
in Indian music: George Harrison ofthe Beatles studied with him, and he 
collaborated with Yehudi Menuhin and Philip Glass. Regarded as one of India'”s 
foremost musicians, Shankar has received numerous avwards for his work. 


Shostakovich, Dmitri (19og-65) Russian composer. Shostakovich studied at the 
Conservatory in Petrograd, initially specializing as a pianist. His First Symphony 
(1925) enjoyed considerable public success, and the piece was taken up bya 
number ofprominent Western conductors, but by 193o Shostakovichys work was 
being attacked for its "formalism'”. After a particularly fierce attack on his opera 
Zady Macbe 雪 ortje Mke15sR Distyric 吉 Shostakovich was forced to withdravw his 
Fourth Symphony, finding with the Fifth a compromise thatappeared to the 
authorities to embody a patriotic spirit, while also being open to other 
interpretations. His subsequent symphonies are widely seen as a major 
achievement in a genre which waned in stature during the century- 


Sibelius, Jean (1865-1957) Finnish composer whose output includes seven 
symphonies, a violin concerto, and a number oftone poems;i much of it is 
dominated by a concern with his homeland, whether by kindling a nationalistic 
Spirit or drawing on folklegend. Sibelius became known outside his home country 
in 19oo,aftera tour ofthe Helsinki Philharmonic Orchestra throughout northern 
Europe, attracting particular attention from British critics. The increasing 
classicism of his work contrasted with the modernist tendencies prevalent in 
European music of the time, and his music still enjoys great popularity. 


Sinatra, Frank (1915-98) American popular singer and film actor. He began 
Working as avocalist with the Harry James band, and then with Tommy Dorsey， 
with whom he became hugely popular. In the early 195os he established himselfas 
amajorfigure with recordings for Capitol records, notably Co7e Fi T 玫 如 Me 
(1957); his film roles included many musicals such as Cs 0td Do (1955) and 
娓 socie 妇 (1956). His work ofthe 196os featured jazz arrangements by 
well-respected writers. Sinatra was ahighly influential singer, with a phrasing 
technique which was innovative for its time but has since been widely imitated. 


Skryabin, Alexander (1872-1915) Russian pianistand composer. He studied in 
Moscow as a pianist, and then spent time in Paris, making his debut in 1896; he 
Was active as a performer throughout his life, often performing his own music. 
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His works included Poemze dextase (190o8) and Promtetpee (191o), both orchestral 
pieces demonstrating an unusual blend of mysticism, religion, and cosmology. He 
developed an advanced conception of harmony, eschewing tonality in 包 vour of 
diatonic elements used in unusual combinations, along with whole-tone and 
Octatonic Scales. 


Sly and the Family Stone American funk group, which became 包 mous with the 
1968 single “Dance to the Music". Their mix ofsoul, doo-wop and funk was 
particularly successful at the 1969 Woodstock festival, and subsequent releases 
built on that reputation. However, in the later 197os their reputation waned as 
their sound became more formulaic, coinciding with drug-related problems 
suffered by group members. 


Smith, Bessie (1894-1937) American blues singer. Smith began by performing in 
minstrel shows, and moved on to the blues with a particularly successful 1923 
recording of*Down Hearted Blues”. She also worked with many of the jazz 
musicians ofthe time, including Louis Armstrong and Fletcher Henderson. Smith 
Was the greatest ofthe so-called classic blues” singers, bringing a personal and 
emotional approach into the context of jazz. 


Smyth, Dame Ethel (1858-1944) English composer. She studied in Leipzig and 
remained there for several years before returning to England, where she fought 
hard to have her work accepted. Nonetheless, there were significant successes， 
including her opera 7Ne TY7ecbers, premiered in 190o6. Later in her life she received 
increased recognition and was avwarded a number ofhonorary degrees. 


Solti, Georg (1912-97) British conductor of Hungarian birth. He studied in 
Budapest, with Dohninyi, Bartok, and Kodily, and made his conducting debut in 
1938. He left for Switzerland at the outbreak ofthe Second World War, and then 
moved to the Staatsoper in Munich. He quickly gained an international profile， 
moving in 1961 to Covent Garden, where he created a company widely seen as 
among the best in the world. His interpretations of 7Je Rizg were particularly 
well received, and he conducted the first studio recording ofthe complete cycle 
between 1958 and 1964. Much of his later life was taken up with work with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Sondheim, Stephen (b. 193o) American composer. Sondheim is regarded as one of 
the foremost writers of musicals of the latter part ofthe century, and has 
composed a number ofshows for Broadway; 9Weeey 7odd (1979) is the most 
ambitious and has also been one ofthe most successful. His musical ljanguage 
draws influences from jazz as well as classical composers such as Ravel and 
Copland. 


Spector, Phil (b. 194o) American record producer and songwriter, particularly 
known forhis work with his own label, Philles Records, which he formed in 1961. 
He employed dense production techniques to create a distinctive "wall of sound >， 
involving orchestration, percussion, and echo effects. The acts he produced 
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included The Crystals and The Ronnettes, The Righteous Brothers,and Ike and 
Tina Turner. 


Springsteen, Bruce (b. 1949) American singer and songwriter. Springsteen grew 
up modelling himselfon Bob Dylan, and began his recording career in the 197os 
with anumber ofalbums featuring his backing group, the E Street Band. Bo7 70 
RN (1975) Was a major hitand was followed byanumber ofacclaimed recordings， 
culminating in Bo7t 7z THe Us4 (1984), which made him one ofthe most popular 
artists ofthe time. 


Steiner, Max (1888-1971) American composer and conductor ofAustrian birth. 
He trained in Vienna, working as a musical director for theatrical productions. 
After moving to New York, he worked on Broadway, and then began writing film 
Scoresi he rapidly became one ofthe most prolific of Hollywood film composers， 
writing more than 3oo scores,and his thematic approach to film scoring (as 
exemplified in KZ Kox9, 1933) was innovative and influential. 


Steuermann, Eduard (1892-1964) American pianist and composer of Polish 
birth. He studied with Busoni in Berlin, and thereafter was involved in the first 
performance of Pierrot Lit4atye, as well as many of Schoenberg;s later Works; 
he was a frequent performer at Schoenberg's Verein fir Musikalische 
Privatauffiihrungen. He emigrated to the US in 1938 and taughtatthe Juilliard 
School of Music (New York). 


Stockhausen, Karlheinz (b. 1928) German composer. He studied at Cologne 
Musikhochschule with Frank Martin, and after visiting the Darmstadt Summer 
School in 1951 became one ofthe mostinfluential figures in the post-war 
avVant-garde. He composed one ofthe earliest multiple serialist compositions 
CKyexzsbie/ 1953) and quickly moved on to electronics (Stxdie 7, 1953), aleatoric 
techniques (KUayzie7s 刀 cR II, 1957), and spatial music (Gyzbbpel, 1955-7); later he 
exXperimented with group improvisation (47s dex Siebge 7Q9el, 1968),live 
electronics (KoxztaRte, 1958-6o) and other approaches. In 1963 he succeeded 
Eimert as director ofthe NWDR Studio fir Elektronische Musik in Cologne, a 
posthe held until 1973, when he became professor ofcomposition at the Cologne 
Musikhochschule. Beginning with Maztra (1968), Stockhausen conceived his 
'formula" technique, which enabled him to concentrate on melodic writing over 
longer time spans, culminating in his colossal opera cycle Zicpt (1977-2002)， 
Which consists of seven operas on the days of the week and expresses 
Stockhausen?s increasingly opaque and New Age-influenced cosmology. 


Stokowski, Leopold (1882-1977) American conductor of British birth. After 
Studying atthe Royal College of Music, and working as an organistand conductor， 
he made his major debut in Paris and then obtained a post with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. It was with the Philadelphia Orchestra that Stokowski 
became best known, although he later formed a number ofhis own ensembles. He 
championed many works by contemporary composers, including Schoenberg， 
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Stravinsky, and Berg, and was also known for his complex transcriptions， 
particularly his orchestral version of Bach?s Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 


Strauss, Richard (1864-1949) German composer and conductor whose early 
Symphonic poems, such as Doz 1xaNt (1889) and 4pso sbyacp Za1atjpaxstra (1896), were 
much influenced by the late Romantic tradition. But at the start of the twentieth 
century Strauss adopted a distinctively modern style; the operas Sa/o711e (190o5) and 
ELebba (19o9) featured proto-expressionist use of dissonance. Subsequent works 
included Der Rosezpavalier (1911) and 47ixdjte 4UFNaxos (1912), both ofwhich 
exhibited more classicizing tendencies. Strauss Was involved in setting up the 
Salzburg Festival in 192o, while under the Nazi regime he held but resigned the 
post of President ofthe Reichsmnusikkammer. The effect ofthe war on his music is 
clear in Metato1zzpposel (1945), which laments the destruction of the Dresden 
Opera House, while other later works, nowadays highly regarded, include the 
Oboe Concerto (1948) and Foxy Zast So19S (1948). Strauss was also well known as a 
conductor, with a somewhat dispassionate style. 


Stravinsky, Igor (1882-1971) Russian composer and conductor. Stravinsky 
studied with Rimsky-Korsakov, and his first major Success Was a folkloristic ballet 
commissioned by Diaghilev, 7pe Piyebixd (191o). He remained in France after the 
first performance, producing Petrxsppla (1911) and then THpe Rite ofsp7i9 (1913). 
7jpe Rite marks one ofthe major moments in twentieth-century music, not only 
for ascore which combined ostinati and innovative rhythmic devices to powerful 
effect butalso for a riotous first performance that became a legend. 7Tjpe Soidie7 
7Zle of 1918 pioneered an influential form of stripped-down music theatre, while 
Stravinsky subsequently moved towards the style now known as neoclassicism (Or 
modernist classicism): in Works such as Oedizjpxs yex (1927) and the "Dumbarton 
Oaks” Concerto (1938), the models are classical but the ljanguage, while still 
recognisably Stravinskyan, has a baroque resonance. Stravinsky moved to the 
US when the war broke outb and after completing his opera 7Je RaRe2 PJog1e5s5 
(1951) - Which coincided with Schoenberg;?s death - he began to explore serial 
technique, albeit in a highly idiosyncratic manner. In his performances ofhis own 
music, and also in his writing, Stravinsky expounded a literalistic performance 
Style, advocating “execution' rather than 'interpretation'”. 


Strayhorn, Billy (1915-67) American composer, arranger, and pianist. Strayhorn is 
best known for his work with Duke Ellington, whose band he joined in the 194os 
as an arranger and second pianist. His collaborations with Ellington include such 
但 mous pieces as “Take the“A>” Train",'Satin Dolb， Chelsea Bridge",and “Lush 
Life:. 


Szell, George (1897-197o) American conductor of Hungarian birth. He studied in 
Vienna, appearing atayoung age, and worked with Richard Strauss in Berlin. In 
1937 he recorded the Dvoiak Cello Concerto with Casals; thereafter he worked 
mostly in the US, performing with many ofthe major American orchestras 
before becoming musical director ofthe Cleveland Orchestra in 1946. His 
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Singlemindedness turned the orchestra into one of the best in the world, as his 
Imany recordings testify. 


Szymanowski, Karol (1882-1937) Polish composer. After studying in Warsaw， 
Szymanowski became one ofa group ofyoung composers pressing to have their 
music performed in a prevailingly conservative climate. His early works owe 
Something to Chopin, but his initial Romanticism changed following his visits to 
north Africa; he also drew on the music of Debussy and Ravel. Works such as his 
four symphonies and Sixpat Mater(1926) combine a rich and sensuous harmonic 
approach with a colourful and vivid orchestral manner. 


Takemitsu, Toru (193o-96) Japanese composer who received some teaching from 
Kiyose Yasuji but was largely selftaught; his early music was influenced by that 
of Debussy and particularly Messiaen. In 1964 he staged "happenings” in 
collaboration with John Cage in Tokyoji ironically, Cage”s main influence on 
Takemitsu was in avwakening a serious interest in traditional Japanese music. His 
Use of Japanese instruments from around this time represented an Overt attempt 
to forge a distinctive national style, whereas the music ofthe 197os, SUch as CZ7de1N 
Raz (1974) and4 FiocR Desce1tds 态 如 妇 e Petagopal Gardet (1977), combined 
conventional Western instrumentation with a distinctly non-VVestern Sense of 
temporality. Takemitsu?s debt to the work of Joyce is important in this regard， 
and later pieces such as Rivemz0t (1984) exemplify similar concerns. Takemitsu 
won many awards and travelled widely, teaching throughout the US and Europe. 


Tan Dun (b. 1957) American composer of Chinese birth. He trained at the Central 
Conservatory (Beijing), where he encountered a wide range of Western 
contemporary music, and after moving to the US in 1986 became the leading 
voice for contemporary Chinese music in the West. Tan Dun?s music has been 
concerned with integrating elements of Chinese musical culture into the context 
of contemporary composition, and among his recent Works the series of 
Orchestral Theatre pieces have achieved particular recognition . 


Tatum, Art (19o9-56) American pianist. Tatum, who had only partial sight， 
became recognized as the leading jazz pianist of his time. He began in the stride 
Style, but developed a characteristically soloistic and orchestral approach to the 
piano. His best known recordings are solo performances, such as his version of 
“Tiger Rag”, taken at an astonishingly 包 st tempo. 


Tauber, Richard (1891-1948) Austrian tenor. After study at Freiburg, he debuted 
at Chemnitz in 1913 as Tamino in Die Zaxpez1jbte, before being engaged bythe 
Dresden Opera. Although an accomplished opera singer, he is remembered 
primarily as a singer ofpopular songs and an operetta star, for instance in Lehdrs 
DasZaNd desZHcpe115. 


Taylor, Cecil (b. 1929) Taylor has been one of the most progressive of jazz pianists 
over the last forty years, and was among the first jazz musicians to explore free 
jazz in the late 195os. During the 196os, Taylor was often unable to earn a living 
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asamusician due to his uncompromising approach, but he developed a much 
higher profile during the 197os. His pieces are often intricately assembled, and 
WwWitness an extraordinary piano technique. His many albums include ZZxzt 
StuUct1es (1966) and Jadezt(1973). 


Theodorakis, Mikis (b. 1925) Greek composer who has produced songs, film 
Scores, and original compositions, though his political activism has sometimes led 
to problems in his home country. The bestknown of his film scores is Zo7pa 太 e 
CTeeR (1964). 


Tiomkin, Dimitri (1894-1979) American composer and pianist of Ukrainian birth. 
He studied in St Petersburg and Berlin, and made his early career in Europe. He 
then moved to Hollywood, where he scored alarge number offilms in a generally 
Romantic idiomi examples are 囊 2g Noot (1952) and THe OU Ma Nd 如 e 9e4 
(1958). 


Tippett, Michael (19o5-98) English composer who studied composition and 
conducting atthe Royal College of Music. His early music shows a debt to the 
Austro-German symphonic tradition, yet has a distinctly English character, as in 
the Double Concerto (1939) and First Symphony (1945).4 CAzd orOxwy 7Tzte 
(1941) had a considerable resonance in the context of war, and the operas 7Npe 
MidSW1NE7 MaiUIe (1952) and KZ1I9 Pa (1961) extended Tippetb's reputation. 
Ataround this time his musical janguage became increasingly modern, exploring 
dissonant harmony in works such as 7Tje Visioz ofsaizt 4xUgUStpre (1965) and the 
Triple Concerto (1979); these consolidated his reputation as one of the major 
English composers ofthe century- 


Torke, Michael (b. 1961) American composer. He studied in New York, and his 
early music exhibited a distinctive combination ofjazz, pop,and minimalismyi 
Works such as Yzjzada (1984) illustrate this clearly, while subsequent pieces such as 
Ceel (1986) built a characteristically melodic style. More recent Works, such as 
the Saxophone Concerto (1993) developed this style in the direction of 
larger-scale forms. 


Toscanini, Arturo (1867-1957) Italian conductor who directed opera at La Scala 
from 1898 to 1913, concentrating on Verdi and Wagner. He then moved to New 
York to direct the Metropolitan Opera, Where he worked with some of the best 
Singers in the world, including Caruso. After returning to La Scala in 192o, he 
toured the US with the house orchestra, to much acclaim. In 1933 he refused to 
honour his engagements at Bayreuth because of the growing anti-Semitism of the 
German regime, and the main focus ofhis work turned again towards America. 
He worked with the New York Philharmonic until 1936, and then with the 
Orchestra ofthe NBC (National Broadcasting Corporation), with which he 
recorded extensively and broadcast weekly. Toscanini was famous for his 
insistence on accuracy, demanding performance "cot2e Scitto>, as itis written -a 
Conception that resonated with Stravinsky?s. 
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Toure, Ali Farka (b. 1949) Malian guitarist. His distinctive acoustic Style became 
extremely popular following his performances in France during the 197os. He has 
collaborated with such musicians as Ry Cooder and Taj Mahal, and has recorded 
exXtensively. 


Tudor, David (19z6-96) American pianistand composer. During the 195os he was 
one ofthe leading interpreters ofcontemporary music, giving premieres of pieces 
by Cage, Boulez, Cowell, Kagel, Stockhausen, and Wolpe among others; he also 
worked with the Merce Cunningham Dance company, as well as teaching 
extensively. His compositions are based on live electronics, with sounds being 
generated and triggered within the environment of performance. 


U2 Irish rock band which formed in 1977, with lead singer Bono, guitarist The 
Edge, bassistAdam Clayton, and drummer Larry Mullen. U2 came to prominence 
during the 198os with a series ofalbums including THpe Vs1jo7gyettxzpbie Pre (1984) 
and 7Hpe 1ospzxia 7Tyee (1987); during this time their sound became increasingly 
individualistic, based on The Edge?s distinctive guitar riffs with delay effects and 
Bonoys passionate Vocals. 7T1pe 1ospxa 7yee marked their rise to the status of 
international supergroup, a position which they continued to hold through a 
number ofchanges in musical direction in the 199os, as documented by the 
albums 4cptog Baby (1991) and Pop (1997). 


Umm Kulthim (19o4?-75) Celebrated Egyptian female singer Whose concerts and 
broadcasts broughtthe tradition of 如 xb (a genre ofsmall-group performance 
with a high degree ofextemporization and performance interaction) to 
Unparalleled popularity across the Arab world in the decades after the Second 
World War; her work trod a fine line between a nationalist expression of 
traditional Arabic musical values and incorporation of European elements. In 
later life she become a major presence in Egyptian cultural life, sponsoring a series 
of concerts to help rebuild the Egyptian government's finances following the 
1967 war against Israel. 


Ustvohbskaya, Galina (b. 1919) Russian composer who studied in Leningrad with 
Shostakovich and Steinberg, and later taught there. Her early works focused on 
depicting programmes or Scenes in a style reminiscent of Shostakovich; later 
pieces broughta more distinctive approach, 锯 vouring extremes ofdynamic and 
texture, While some of her music evokes plainsong and chant. Ustvolskaya2s 
music gained increasing international recognition during the last two decades of 
the century- 


Varese, Edgard (1883-1965) American composer of French birth. He studied in 
Paris, moving to Berlin in 19o7 and then back to Paris; in 1915 he left for the US， 
Where he remained for the rest of his life. There he promoted contemporary music 
both as a conductor and through his founding in 1921 ofthe International 
Composers Guildi the Guild organized performances of music by Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky among others. Varese?s wTiting for percussion in 7ozzs4 太 io1 (1931) Was 
extremely influential, demonstrating the possibility ofconstructing a coherent 
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composition without pitched instruments. His style has often been described as 
Using "sound-masses”,as in 47caz4 (1927) and De&se 六 (1954), the latter involving 2o0 
performers together with a two-track tape consisting ofsounds generated from 
percussion instruments. Poemie Electrozigye Was composed for the Brussels Trade 
Exposition in 1958, and marked a milestone in the development of elecronic 
music. While Vareses output was small, his influence remains considerable. 


Vaughan Williams, Ralph (1872-1958) English composer and conductor who 
studied at the Royal College of Music and then Cambridge, and with Ravel in 
了 Paris. He drew on English musical traditions, including folksong and the work of 
earlier English composers, as exemplified by the Faztasig ol 0 THeie 思 To1t405S 
72L0s (191o). The Pastorzl Sy7t 加 po of 1922 marked the beginning ofa significant 
engagement with the symphonic tradition; the symphonies which followed 
marked out important points ofhis career, in particular the Fourth Symphony of 
1935 and Sixth Symphony of 1948. In the 194os he embarked on writing a 
number of 有 lm scores, notably forzyo 太 Payalel(1941) and sco 龙 ofFtpe 47tz1ct 
(1948), the latter becoming the 92z1o7z4 47tta7ctica. 


Velvet Underground American rock band, based in New York and associated with 
Andy Warholi it included guitarist and vocalist Lou Reed and 
multi-instrumentalist John Cale (who collaborated with La Monte Young), and 
was Unusual in having a female drummer (Maureen Tucken). Their music of the 
196os drew on a wide range of styles, frfom rhythm and blues to avant-garde 
COncert music. Albums such as THpe Yemet Dadergyotd NU0 Nico (1967) and TYNzte 
ZigAt Tite Deat(1968) developed a style based on dense, sometimes 
impenetrable textures, and although the band was not commercially popular 站 
had a majorlong-term influence, in particular on David Bowie and on punk. 


Villa-Lobos, Heitor (1887-1959) ”Brazilian composer. He studied in Brazil, and his 
early work involved much use offolksong. His early music marked a significant 
break with the academic style then current in Brazil, and in 1923 he moved to 
Paris. It was in Europe that he achieved real success, gaining the support of many 
majorfigures; he also became well known in the US through regular concert tours 
in the 193os and 4os. The BacHzajas gasileiyas series is a particularly good 
iustration ofhis adaptation of Brazilian folk influences Within a VWVestern 
classical idiom. Villa-Lobos was also heavily involved in developing the Brazilian 
music education System. 


Volans,Kevin (b. 1949) Irish composer of South African origins.Afterafirst degree 
at University ofthe Witwatersrand, he studied with Stockhausen in Cologne 
during the 197os; however, he returned to South Africa, teaching at Durban 
during the firsthalfofthe 198os, and this is the period ofwhat, at the time, he 
called his African paraphrases (Such as Mpa and WMatejpe) - works in which 
traditional African materials are interpreted through perceptions coloured by his 
involvement in the European avant-garde. He became well known through the 
Kronos Quartebs recording of TYZite Maj Sieejs (1986), which became one of the 
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bestselling classical recordings of 1993. Perhaps in reaction to the pigeonholing of 
his work, his subsequent work is less overt in its African references. 


Waller, Thomas "Fats" (19o4-43) American pianist, composer, and vocalist. Waller 
began his career as a pianist Working in the stride tradition ofhis mentor James 了 . 
Johnson; he subsequently became known as a song writer and all-round 
entertainer, his hits including "Honey Suckle Rose" (1929) and Ain?t Misbehavin> 
(1929). 


Walter, Bruno (1876-1962) American conductor and composer of German birth， 
studying in Berlin and making his debutas a conductor in 1894. He worked with 
Mahler in Hamburg and then as his assistant in Vienna, and the older composer 
wasamajorinfluence on Walters style and musical outlook: after Mahlers death 
Walter gave the premieres of Das Zied yoxz de Ede (1911) and the Ninth Symphony 
(1912). He travelled widely, recording with the Vienna Philharmonic, and then 
moved to America in 1939; there he became known for his work with the New 
York Philharmonic, playing American music as well as standard symphonic 
Tepertory. 


VWalton, William (19o2-83) English composer. He studied at Oxford but failed to 
pass his exams. He made his reputation with Fagade (1929), Which demonstrated a 
range ofinfluences from jazz, the tango, and the foxtrot, to Stravinsky?s 7Ne 
Soldier Tie.The Viola Concerto of 1929 continued a steady compositional 
development, demonstrating a more sustained musical language, and Was 
followed by the oratorio Belspazza1s Fedast (1931), Which proved a particular 
Success. Walton also composed two symphonies and some film scores, particularly 
for patriotic films during the war. 


VWaxman, Franz (19o6-67) American composer ofGerman birth. He began scoring 
films in the late 192os, moving to America in 1934; his scores included 7He Byzde of 
Za1tpelste1 (1935), and his Romantic manner was widely imitated, particularly in 
the horror-film genre. 


Webern, Anton (1883-1945) Austrian composer, a pupil of Schoenberg and 
member ofwhat is novw termed the Second Viennese School; he studied at Vienna 
University, completing a doctorate on the sixteenth-century coOmposer Isaac. 
Webern”s music was initially in a late Romantic style but became more dissonant 
and abstractunder Schoenberg's influence, with material typically compressed 
into short time-spans. His employment of serial technique Was more Systematic 
than Schoenberg?s, his use ofsuch devices as rhythmic canon and palindrome 
(perhaps honed by his study of Isaac) resulting in transparent textures often based 
on points ofsound. Accidentally killed by a US soldier in 1945, VWVebern had his 
greatest impactafter Schoenberg;s death, when the European avant-garde 
(especially Boulez) adopted him as a figurehead. The availability at the 
Sacher-Stiftung (Basel) ofthe large corpus ofsketches and unfinished work 
underlying his small published output is likely to lead to a re-evaluation of his 
achievement. 
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Weill,Kurt (19oo-5o) German composer. Weill studied in Berlin with both 
Humperdinck and Busoni, his early works showing aspects ofa neoclassical style 
fsed with expressionist elements. His collaboration with dramatist Bertolt 
Brecht resulted in his most 亿 mous Works, such as 7Tjpe 71yeebexz1m Obez (1928) and 
Rise QU1d Fallofthe CizoFMapayotty (1929), which combined elements of cabaret 
and art culture; the financial rewards ffom these enabled Weill to concentrate 
Solely on composition. He moved to the US in 1935 and remained there for the 
restof his life, producing musicals for Broadway. 


Weingartner, Felix (1863-1942) Austrian conductor and composer who studied in 
Graz and then in Leipzig. Working at first on opera in Berlin and Vienna, he built 
a career in both Europe and America as a symphonic conductor known for his 
clarity and control. He left many recordings,among them the symphonies of 
Beethoven and Brahms, as well as influential writings on conducting. 


Wemba, Papa (b. 1952) Zairean singer. He becameahusge star in his home country， 
with a style combining a popular Zairean sound along with his distinctive vocals. 
It was with his recordings ofthe 198os, which feature synthesizers and drum 
machines, thatVemba became apopular artist in Europe. 


Whiteman, Paul (189o-1967) American bandleader. Whiteman”s band was famous 
in the 192os, infusing the standard dance orchestra with jazz elements; he hired 
jazz soloists such as Bix Beiderbecke in order to beable to include improvised 
Solos in his arrangements. Whiteman is also famous for commissioning 
Gershwin?s RARabsody 0 BLNe. 


The Who English rock group.They formed in London in 1964, and with some 
shrewd managementadopted a mod style which appealed to a very particular 
CrOSS-Section of the teenage audience. Guitarist Pete Townshend was known for 
his highly physical style, often resulting in instruments being smashed during 
performances. Their performance at the 1967 Monterey Pop Festival established 
them in the US, and they then embarked on a number ofhighly ampbitious 
projects, including the rock operas 707111O) (1969) and QUad1obpe1ia (1979). 


Williams, John (b. 1932) American composer. He studied in both New York and 
Los Angeles, and worked with Previn, among others, during the 196os. It was at 
this time that he began writing film music, becoming best known for his scores 
for several films by Steven Spielberg: Jays (1975), Close Bicot0tte1S of te TH Kad 
(1977), and Star [zs (1977). His music builds on the style of earlier film 
coOmposers such as Korngold, and is particularly efifective in the context of action 
and science-fiction films. 


Wolfft, Christian (b. 1934) American composer of French birth. He moved to 
America in 1941, and was known as a member ofthe New York scene which 
included Cage, Feldman, and Brown. He was largely selftaught as a composer， 
and his approach involved allowing the performers to shape the course of music 
by aftording them different kinds ofchoices in performance. Works such as 
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Forg orzlo Peoble (1962) reflect this approach, while later pieces move further 
towards improvisation. 


Wolpe, Stefan (19o2-72) American composer of German birth. He studied in 
Berlin and became associated with the Dada movement; his political ideals led him 
to Write mainly for amateur groups, particularly later in his career. 9cpb7ze 
Cescpicpte (1927) is a chamber opera demonstrating the influence of Schoenberg 
and Berg, while a little later Wolpe studied with Webern and started using serial 
techniques. He moved to the US in 1938, and later pieces such as the Saxophone 
Quartet of 195o reflect an interest in jazz, Specifically in terms ofincorporating 
improvisatory elements into his music. 


Wonder, Stevie (b. 195o0) American singer, songwWriter, and keyboard player. Blind 
from birth, Wonder signed to Tamla Records ata very early age, displaying 
extraordinary talents as a multi-instrumentalist, singer, and songwriter. It Was in 
his recordings ofthe 197os, such as TURzG BooR (1972) and Tte7Viszo11S (1973)， 
thatVWonder developed a distinctive style which drew on elements of Motown， 
funk, soul, gospel, and jazz; his music of this time is also characterized by the use 
of synthesizers and electronics. Wonders career continued to develop through 
the 198os and 9os. 


VWyk, Arnold van (1916-1983) South African composer who studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music (London), before returning to South Africa in 1946j; thereafter 
he worked at Cape Town and Stellenbosch Universities. He is representative of 
those South African composers who worked very much within the European 
tradition, adopting an extended tonal style. He composed vocal, orchestral, and 
chamber music, his most famous work being thelate Missa 2 1o tibjoye (1979) for 
double chorus with boys” voices. 


Xenakis, Iannis (1922-2001) French composer of Greek parentage. Xenakis 
studied engineering in Athens ffom 194o-6 while at the same time working for 
the Resistance. He entered France as an illegal immigrantand gained employment 
as the architect Le Corbusiers assistant; in Paris he studied with Honegger and 
Milhaud, and attended Messiaen?s analysis course. Xenakis was one of the few 
avant-garde composers to reject any form of serialism, instead developing a very 
personal technique based on architectural structures 'translated? into music by 
means ofcomplex mathematical procedures (he called this “stochastic music). His 
Imusic is characterized by dense sound masses and extraordinarily expressive 
glissandi, as in his Metastasis (1953-4). In the following years, he adopted a 
number of scientific and mathematical principles such as kinetic gas theory 
leading to "clouds ofsound? in 疡 如 obyaRta (1955-6), or game theory in Dzxe! 
(1959). He also applied his training as an engineer to electroacoustic music, with 
Works such as Persibpoli (1971) being influential. 


Young, La Monte (b. 1935) American composer who studied in Los Angeles and at 
the Summer School in Darmstadt. Influenced by his studies of Indian mnusic， 
Young*s output was particularly important for the development of minimalism in 
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the late 196os, although his music is quite different 们 om the mainstream 
minimalism ofReich, Riley, and Glass. After being involved in Fluxus-type events 
in New York in the 196os, he founded the Theatre of Eternal Music, which 
included John Cale (who also played with the Velvet Underground); the music he 
produced with this group leant towards a radical use of repetition along with the 
employment ofdrones. Tjpe TYel-T2zted Piazo, Which lasts over six hours, explores 
not only massive scale but also unusual tunings. More recent pieces have included 
CHp1o10s Kistala (199o) for the KKronos Quartet. 


Zappa, Frank (194o-93) American composer and rock musician. Zappa formed 
The Mothers of Invention in 1964, and their firstalbum PrexR OU (1966) 
capitalized on the psychedelic styles ofthe time, while containing strong elements 
of parody; his music drew on styles from rock, free jazz, and avant-garde concert 
music, to electronics and doo-wop. Ensuing albums pursued a similarly eclectic 
style, and Zappa continued to compose prolifically after the group disbanded; his 
output ranged from the (near) rock opera 10es Ga1dage (1979) to the album 1xzz 

Jrjoml Tel(1986), produced in his home studio using a Synclavier synthesizer. 
Achieving extensive international recognition, Zappa worked during the decade 
before his death with the London Symphony Orchestra, Ensemble 
Intercontemporain, and Ensemble Moderni his late works have become the object 
of considerable musicological attention. 


Zemlinsky, Alexander von (1871-1942) Austrian composer and conductor who 
taught Schoenberg foratime, his other pupils including Webern, Berg,Korngold， 
and Horowitz. He was active as a pianistand conductor in Vienna, where he 
worked alongside Mahler, before moving to Prague and continuing an active 
career as a coOmposer. His operas Der Taz1I61Ie (19o6) and Der Ze19 (1921) are 
characteristic ofhis style, which built on the thematic techniques of Brahms but 
remained within a broadly tonal framework. 


Zimmermann, Bernd Alois (1918-71) German composer who studied philosophy， 
German literature, and music at Cologne, Bonn, and Berlin. Zimmermann 
adopted serialism in early works such as PersjeRltvez (1955-6), butis mostly 
remembered for his philosophical conception oftime as a Unity of past, Present， 
and futurei this was the basis ofhis "pluralise' style, which consisted of collages of 
quotations drawn from very different sources, and was Used to great efitect in his 
celebrated opera Die Soudate (1958-6o) and the orchestral piece Phpotobtosis (1968). 
Atroubled personality, he committed suicide shortly after finishing his disturbing 
“ecclesiastical action?,7C1 CN4te 11 10 S0R CN CES Lecp 坊 0689ESCHU 201te7 CE7 
011E (1970). 


Zorn, John (b. 1953) American composer and saxophonist who first made his 
name in the free improvisation scene of 197os New York. His development of 
“game' pieces for free improvisers has been particularly influential in a musical 
territory where composition and planning are not generally thought useful. With 
his early groups, including Naked City and Painkiller, Zorn explored fusions of 
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free jazz with speed metal, as well as combining snatches of widely disparate 
Imusical styles to extraordinary effect. Subsequently, the groups Masada and Bar 
Kokhba have explored Jewish musical culture through free jazz-inspired 
interpretations. K7istxLacpt (1992) for string quartet marked a significant point 
in Zorn?s career as a composer, and he remains ahugely influential figure on the 
New York scene, his musical activities covering a wide range of different projects. 


Zwilich, Ellen Taaffe (b. 1939) American composer and violinist who studied with 
Sessions and Carter atthe Juilliard School and in 1975 became the first woman to 
be awarded a DMA in composition. By this time she was receiving significant 
premieres, but she became internationally known in 1983, when her Symphony 
no. 1 was awarded a Pulitzer prize (again she was the first female musician to 
receive one). Her output has been largely orchestral (including many concertos)， 
and her style has evolved from a rigorous atonality to an increasingly accessible 
idiom that reintroduces tonal elements and rhetoric within a contemporary 
COntexXt. 


“Appendix2， 


Chronology 


PETER ELSDON AND PETER JONES 


First performances/ 
Date ， recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
190o0 “Charpentier: Zoxise “The Paris Universal Exposition ”Dramatistand wit Oscar Wilde The Boxer rebellion in China threatens to 
Debussy: Noctxmies includes a performance by dies in Paris, where he has been destabilize the country. As many as 1;500 
Elgar: 7Tpe Dream of Sousa?s band. exiled since 1897 following his foreigners are reportedly killed before an Allied 
Ce7o1zt25 Inauguration of Symphony Hall， conviction and disgrace for force of British, American, German, and Japanese 
FaureE: Promtltjee Boston. homosexual offences. troops quells the rising. 
Mahler: Symphony ”Elgar is awarded an honorary The "Fauvist' movement begins， In Britain, a new political force is founded under 
no. 才 degree by Cambridge University。 led by Matisse. the name ofthe Labour Representation 
Puccini: Tosca CeEzanne: 5 大 Ti 太 ONio115 Committee. 
Sibelius: Fitlaxtdit Chekhov: Dizcle YzOyC In the South African war, British troops enjoy 
Freud: THpe 7ptezbpjetatozt orDrea1s increasing success with the reliefofLadysmith， 
Gorki: 7Tjpyee Peobje followed later by that of Mafeking and the formal 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Za MO415 刀 annexation of the TransVaal. 
Monet: TYzter Zilies 
Shaw: 7TNjyee Plays 1D7 Pryita11s 
1901 “Debussy: Noctx7mies “Death ofVerdi. Marconi transmits messages by Britains Queen Victoria dies aged 82 after 64 years 


(first complete 
performance) 


Universal Edition publishers are 
established in Vienna. 


Wireless telegraph from Cornvwall 
to Newfoundland. 
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on the throne. She is succeeded by her son Edward 
VII. 


First performances/ 


Date ， recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
Dvorak: RxSsapax Ravel is awarded the lower 2nd ”Chekhov: TH7ee Siste15 The Boxer rebellion is formally ended with the 
Elgar: CocRaig1Ne Grand Prix de Rome (effectively ”Freud: THpe Psycpojpatjpology OF signing ofthe Peace of Peking. China is to pay 
FaureE: PeliEas 扩 3rd place). EyeDday 工 摔 reparations to VWestern nations. 
ZeElisajde The German journal Die WMzxs 太 Gauguin: 7Tpe Gold 1 Tjet Bodies Unrestin Russia explodes when more than 8oo 
Mascagni: Ze begins publishing in Berlin. Kipling: K27z Students are arrested after clashes with Cossacks in 
Zascpeye Tenor Jean de Reszke gives his Maeterlinck: 工 龙 oftpe Bee St Petersburg. The students” direct action is 
Pfitzner: Die Rose yo _ final performances in New York. Munch: G176s oz 矿 e Byidge Imirrored across Europe in countries as far apart as 
Ziebesga1te7 Picasso: Be Period Belgium and Italy, as socialist and anarchist groups 
Rachmaninov: Piano Shaw: Caesa1 0Nd Cieobatya demand wholesale political reforms. 
Concerto no. 2 (first Weber: THpe Protestait Ethic atd 太 e Inthe United States, President William McKinley 
coOmplete Bizt 太 orCabita1isj1t is shot dead in Buffalo. He is succeeded by 
performance) Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt. 
Skryabin: Symphony 
Do.1 
Strauss: FeWe1S1NO 

1902 ”Debussy: Pelliasef ”Mascagni tours America with his D?Annunzio: Patcesca da Riwii Thesigning ofthe Peace ofVereeniging brings the 


Zelisajde 

Jves: THpe Celestixl 
COWIEtJ) 

Mahler: Symphony 
no.3 

Ravel: Jezxx eax 
Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Sevilia 


opera company. 
Caruso records for the 
Gramophone Company in a 
Milan hotel room. 


Barrie: 7Tjpe 4tNi7UpLe CGIptox 
Conan Doyle: Tje 瑟 oxitd oftje 
Baspervilles 

Gauguin: 瑟 o7semzel ON 态 e Beacp 
Gide: THpe TO7QLSE 

Kipling: 1xstSo 9tomies 

Monet: TYzterloo B1idge 

Rodin: RomtEo et 71zliette 


Boer War to a close, with the British victorious. 
Unrest continues in Russia, where Sipyengin, the 
interior minister and head of the Tsars secret 
police, is murdered by socialist revolutionaries. 
Following widespread riots, Tsar Nicholas offers to 
hold a Private audience with more than 2oo 
Russians from all walks of life in an attempt to 
defuse the situation. 


Schoenberg: Verhaeren: Zes Jo1ces t 如 MUNLlE5ES The Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, and 


Te7Riiyte Nacpt (1899) Italy is renewed. 
Skryabin: Symphony 
DO. 2 
Sibelius: Symphony 
DO. 2 
Smyth: Der Tai 
VVagner: 
GUOtterdi1t1te01 
(first French 
performance， 
directed by Cortot in 
Paris) 
1903 “Bruckner: Symphony Ravel is once again passed over ”Oscar Hammerstein builds the The stability of Central and Eastern Europe is again 
no. 9 (unfinished; for the Prix de Rome. Drury Lane Theatre, New York threatened by a series of outrages. 
completed, revised， ”Controversy over the (ater the Manhattan Opera In Russia, peasants rampage Unopposed through 
and directed by announcement of planned House). Kishinev killing scores of Jews, Alexander Iand 
Ferdinand Loewe)， ”Performances of Paxstjzlat the Work begins on Liverpool Queen Draga are murdered by a group of 
Elgar: THe 4josties Metropolitan Opera in New York. Cathedral. New York Chamber of disaffected army officers, and up to go,ooo 
Glazunov: Copyright objections are raised Commerce is built. Bulgarians are massacred by Turkish troops in and 
Symphony no.7 by Cosima and Siegfried Wagner Butler: THpe TYzy oj41 Fe around Monastir in response to the decision by the 
D?Indy: ZEtbalger ， Schoenberg meets Mahler forthe Hofmannsthal: ELeptba Macedonian Central Revolutionary Committee2?s 
Verdi: Bali (HMV; firsttime in Vienna. James: 7Tjpe 47zpussado7s decision to mount a revolt against Turkish rule. 
the first complete Victor produces the first of its McCutcheon: Ki Ca17SO1 (the The United States leads the way into the modern 
opera recording) Red Seal recordings. Worlds first Western) World with the creation ofthe Ford Motor 
Wolf-Ferrari: Ze Pope Pius X issues a document 。 Shaw: Ma 0NL 92be71110N Company for the mass production of motor cars. 
Cole CU110SE giving guidelines aboutthe The first heavier-than-airflightis made by Orville 
performance of music in and Wilbur Wright in Dayton, Ohio. 
churches. 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1904 


Caruso:'Vesti la 
giubba” (his first 
Tecording made in 
the US, which sells 
overamillion copies) 
Debussy: FEstajzjes 
Janacek: 161 
0sto7pyNU 

Mahler: Symphony 
no.5 

Puccini: WMadaj1e 
Bztte 册 

Ravel: String 
Quarteb Sjpejpelyazade 
Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Pazjz Toyevoda 
Schoenberg: 9xX 
O7cpestyal So105 
Sibelius: Violin 
Concerto 

Strauss: 9JM1bpO1Ni0 
Domlesticx 


Barrie: Petey Pu1N 
CeEzanne: MoNt Sazt 刀 Tictozye 
Chekhov: 7Tje Chezmy O7cpa7t 


Richard Strauss travels to the US 
for the firsttime,and conducts a 
programme ofhis own music in 
New York. Conrad: Nostyo7110 

The London Symphony Pirandello: 到 访 Ma 夏 g_ Pascal 
Orchestra is formed, and gives its Rousseau: THe TYeddixg 
inaugural concertunder Richter. 

Schoenberg founds the Society of 

Creative Musicians with 

Zemlinsky. Among the pupils he 

takes on for Private teaching are 

Webern and Berg. 

Caruso gives his first 

performance in Berlin. 

Elgar is knighted. 

Death of DvoiiK. 


Japan ljaunches a surprise attack on Russian forces 
atPortArthur, Korea, precipitating the Russo- 
Japanese war. The Japanese later consolidate their 
SUCCcesSes, OCcUpying Seoul, Korean capital, and 
Dalny on Russian soil. 

Athome, Tsar Nicholas pledges to improve the 
living conditions ofthe population, but warns that 
the rule oflaw will prevail. 

The US removes one of the last obstacles to the 
building ofa Panama canal by buying a French 
company”s concession to cross the continent at the 
isthmnus. 

The British and French administrations sign a 
historic agreementaimed at resolving many 
outstanding economic and diplomatic differences. 


1905 


1906 


Debussy: Za Me7 
Glazunov: Violin 
Concerto 

Lehar: Die jstge 
TYitye 

Massenet: CpeEyzxli1 
Respighi: Re ENZzo0 
Saint-Saens: Piano 
Concerto no. 2 
Schoenberg: Peleas 
200 We1isa102 
Skryabin: Symphony 
no. 3 

Strauss: SULONLe 


Delius: Sea Dr 大 
Handel: Messiap 
(recording issued in 
London on 25 discs) 
JIves: THe UNa1SWE1ed 
Questioz (Composed) 
Mahler: Symphony 
no.6 

Patti: recording of 
“Voi che sapete' from 
THe Ma7iage orFgayo 
Puccini: Madaz1ie 
Bttezjy (first 
American 
performance) 


FaurE is appointed director ofthe Ce6zanne: Zesg1U1tldes 0U191ENSES 


了 Paris Conservatoire. 
Cortot-Thibaud-Casals trio 
forms. 

Rimsky-Korsakov is sacked from 
his position at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory after signing a 
public letter calling for political 
reform. Later, he rejoins the 
Conservatory When Glazunov 
takes over as director. 


Skryabin visits the US for a short 
COnCert tour. 

Victor release a new version of 
the gramophone: the Victrola. 
Rubinstein makes his New York 
debnut. 

Weingartner first performs with 
the NewYork Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Freud: THpyee 7Tyeatises o11 太 e THeo1y 
or Sex 

Hofmannsthal: Das Ceyet 如 如 
Tezedi7 

Matisse: Zajoie de ye 

Picasso: Boy Tt 太 Pipe 

Strindberg: 矶 istoyical MDAt1E5S 
VWharton: 有 0oxse oz7 碎 

Wilde: De Projiotdis 


Claudel: Paztage de Mi 友 
Derain: Poxt ofZoxzdo1 
Pinero: 有 is 矶 ose 加 Oxde7 
Sinclair: THpe 1zl9je 
ValEry: MoMNsiexy Ts 如 
Wright: Daztb 72jtje 
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Russia is again in turmoil following defeats in the 
waragainst Japan and atrocities athome. In St 
Petersburg, troops and Cossacks shoot dead more 
than 5oo Workers marching to deliver a petition to 
the Tsar. Later, the entire coOUntry is paralysed bya 
general strike. 

JIn the far East, the Korean stronghold of Port 
Arthur finally falls to Japanese forces, and the 
Russians are finally forced to sign a peace treaty 
with Japan. 

Tsar Nicholas II concedes to widespread demands 
for reform and transforms the country from an 
absolute autocracy to a semi-constitutional 
monarchy. 


Thousands ofpeople die in a series of natural 
disasters around the globe. In Tahiti, upwards of 
1oooo are killed when a fierce cyclone whips up 
65-foot waves; more than a thousand are claimed in 
an earthquake which devastates San Francisco in 
the United States; and Mount Vesuvius erupts in 
Italy. 

Following further waves ofunrest across the 
coUntry, Russia?s first elected Parliament, the 
Duma, is dissolved in July, and martial law is 
declared. 


First performances/ 
Date ， recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 


Rimsky-Korsakov: 
THe Miseyty 7Kz 杂 At 
Strauss: 94Lo1le (first 
Berlin performance) 


SzZymanowski: 
Concert Overture 
Volf-Ferrari: 了 
OUQtbO Steg1 

19o7 ”Elgar: THpe Tazztd of Busonis SRetcp ora Nem Estjhetc of Exhibition of Cubist paintings in Britain sees 名 rther fierce clashes between 
ZDx 碎 xstc published. 了 Paris Suftragettes and their supporters and police, with 
Rachmaninov: In Paris Diaghilev organises 'Five Conrad: Secret 4Ie]tt 57 arrests being made including that ofone ofthe 
Symphony no. 2 Historical Concerts of Russian 。 Derain: BacRljia1s B1idge.TZe movement's leaders, Christabel Pankhurst. 
Schoenberg: String ”Music ffom Glinka to Skryabin?.， Batjpexs Ayoung Indian lawyer called Mohandas Gandhi 
Quartet no. 1， Controversy breaks ouUt Over Gorki: Motjer calls a'Satyagraha", or campaign of peaceful civil 
Chamber Symphony Strauss?s Sajomte at the 了 Picasso: Zes de1lO15elles dd4vig7oN disobedience, against the passing ofthe Asiatic Law 
Sibelius: Symphony Metropolitan Opera in New Munch: 47o7 Nd PsycHpe Amendment Ordinance in South Africa, which 
no.5 York: supporters ofthe house Rilke: Nexe Gedicjpte requires all Indians to submit to registration and 
Strauss: 94alomle (first threaten to withdrav financial Shaw: Majo7 Ba7bu7t Testriction of movement. 
US performance) Support. The piece isnt Synge: Playboy oftpe Testemt Toxld 
Stravinsky: performed there again Until 1934. 
Symphony in Eb Mahler conducts his last 
Webern: Quintet performance at the Vienna Opera， 


before leaving for America. 


1908 ”Elgar: Symphony 
no.1I 
Debussy: Pelieas 扩 
Mellisajde (first US 
performance) 
Mahler: Symphony 
no. 7 
Rachmaninov: 
Symphony no. 2 
Ravel: Rabpsodie 
esbju011OLe 
Schoenberg: String 
Quartet no.2 
Skryabin: Poes of 
Cst0Sy/ 
Stravinsky: Piemwo7ps 
Webern: Passacagjita 
(composed) 


Buddy Bolden, credited as one of 
the firstjazz musicians, is 
admitted to a mental institution 
in Jackson, where he remains for 
the rest ofhis life. 

Death of Grieg. 

First wireless broadcast of a piece 
of music. 


Strauss takes over from 
Weingartner as conductor ofthe 
Berlin court orchestra. 

Death of Rimsky-Korsakov 

Lee de Forest broadcasts 
phonograph music from the 
Eiffel Tower. 

Koussevitzky conducts the Berlin 
Philharmonic for the first time. 
Toscanini conducts 4ida atthe 
Metropolitan Opera in New York， 
his firstAmerican performance. 
Mahler conducts Tyzstaz at the 
Metropolitan Opera in Nevw York. 
Debussy conducts performances 
ofthe Prelde and Za7Mez in 
London 


Behrens: AEG Turbine Factory， 
Berlin (first steel and glass 
building) 

Bonnard: Nde 4Ia1tst 友 e 工 厅 扩 
Brancusi: THe Kiss 

Chagall: Ny 70UIe 

Forster: 4 Root 友 友 4 仿 ey 
Grahame: 7Tje Tizld 太太 e To 
Matisse: THe Red Root 

Monet: THpe DCcal Paiace, YENiCe 
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Sultan Abdul Hamid II is forced to restore Turkey?s 
constitution, suspended in 1876, following the 
Success ofthe Young Turk revolutionary movement 
in spreading disaffection throughout the army. 

In the United Kingdom Herbet Asquith takes over 
as Prime Minister. 

In the troubled Balkan region of Europe, Austria 
annexes Bosnia and Herzegovina with Russian 
approval, and Bulgarias Prince Ferdinand declares 
independence from the Ottoman Empire. 

Fritz Haber invents an industrial process for 
Synthesizing ammonia. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1909 


BartOk: Second Suite 
for Small Orchestra 
Finck: recording of 
Tchaikovsky?s 
JUNtc7UaCREE7 SU 
Rachmaninov: Piano 
Concerto no. 3， THe 
Fe ojtpe Dead 
Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Ze coy io7 
Saint-9aens: 9011SO1 
etDalia 

Schoenberg: Piano 
Pieces OPp. 11 
(composed) 
Smetana: THe 
Baxtered B1ide 
Strauss: FUeRbU 
Stravinsky: Scpe7Z0 
Jattastigxe 


Serge Koussevitzky establishes 
the Russian Music Publishing 
House (Edition Russe de 
Musique), which goes on to 
publish Skryabin, Stravinsky, and 
Prokofiev, among others. 
Ayoung Henry Cowell gives a 
demonstration at San Francisco 
Music Club ofhis “tone clusters”. 
A Private radio broadcast 
transmits Caruso singing 位 om 
the Metropolitan Opera in 

New York. 

Diaghilevs Ballets Russes 
perform in Paris. 


US Copyright Lavw is passed. 


Filippo Marietti first uses the term 


“Futurism >. 


Sigmund Freud lectures in the US. 
Apollinaire: Z2e7tcpa7lteWy7 力 OU115S0Nt 


(pseud) 

Bourdelle: 下 excxles 态 e 47cpe7 
Gide: Za Porte 有 rotte 

开 okoschka: Pyzzcess 
HojztesgUNieXN-RoHaN 

Matisse: THpe Dautce 

了 Picasso: 万 gjegz17t 

Wells: 70710-By1UI4y 

Wright: Robie House, Chicago 


In Britain, a fierce constitutional row breaks ouUt 
over new Chancellor Lloyd George's radical 
budget the proposals are rejected by the House of 
Lords, precipitating the dissolution of Parliament 
by Prime Minister Asquith. 

Serbs, led by Prime Minister Stojan Novakovic,， 
demand the return of Bosnia Herzegovina ffom 
Austrian rule to fll independence, prompting fears 
of further bloodshed in the Balkans. 

Frenchman Louis Blkriot gains instant celebrity 
when he flies across the Channel in 43 minutes， 
landing at Dover Castle. 


1910 ”Casella: Symphony 


ho. 2 

Elgar: Violin 
Concerto 

Grieg: Piano 
Concerto (an 
“abbreviated” 
Tecording is issued 
by Gramophone) 
Korngold: Der 
SCHIEENLGIOL 
Mahler: Symphony 
no. 8 

Massenet: DOo1 
QUicpotte 

Strauss: FeRltra (first 
London 
performance) 
Stravinsky: THe 
Tepbi7d 

Vaughan Williams: 


Fatasia ol0THete 四 


THoNt0s 7TQL05， 
Symphony no. 1I 
Varese: Bozx1IOG11E 


James Reese Europe organises 
the Clef Club in New York, an 
organization for black musicians. 
Francesco Balilla Pratella issues a 


3 


“Manifesto of Futurist Musicians”. 


Schoenberg'”s paintings are 
exhibited for the first time. 

Lee de Forest broadcasts Caruso 
Singing an operatic selection 

人 fom the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York. 

Mahler performs in Paris for the 
first time. 

FaurE makes his first visit to 
Russia, performing his own 
music. 


The first talking picture is 
demonstrated byThomas Edison 
in Nevw Jersey. 

“Futurist Manifesto” signed by 
Boccioni, Carra, Balla, and 
Severini. 

Roger Fry organises a 
Post-Impressionist exhibition, in 
London. 

Forster: 瑟 Omajads Bt4 

Griffiths: 2 OQ Cuijpmaia (first 
Hollywood film) 

Kipling: 不 

LEger: Nes da15 1et 
Modigliani: THpe CeAst 
Russell/Whitehead: Pizzactzzit4 
Adthematica (vol. 1) 

Rousseau: THe De 
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Britain mourns the death ofKing Edward VII after 
nine years of rule. He is succeeded by his son， 
George V. 

The Chinese army occupies Lhasa in Tibet, forcing 
the Dalai Lama to flee to India. 

In a year that sees the uses of modern 
communications technology taken to nevw heights， 
murderer DT Hawley Harvey Crippen is captured 
on atransatlantic steamer partly through the use of 
long-range radio. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1911 


Berg: String Quartet 
Debussy: Ze 01D1e 
Ce 011t-SEbuStieN 
Elgar: Symphony 
Do. 2 

Mahler: Das Zied yo7 
der Bae 

Paderewski: 
recording of 
Chopin?s Waltz in C 
Sharp minor 

Ravel: Zexe 
esju011OLe 

Skryabin: Symphony 
no.5 

Sibelius: Symphony 
no. 才 

Strauss: De7 

及 ose11RaVUUie7 
Stravinsky: Petyrxlsppa 
Webern: Four Pieces 
forViolin and Piano 


Mahler conducts the New York 
Philharmonic for the lasttime in 
February (he dies in May). 
Schoenberg finishes his 

瑟 Q7MlONielepye, Which he dedicates 
to Mahler. 

Solomon makes his London 
debutattheage of8, playing 
Tchaikovsky”s First Piano 
Concerto. 


Diaghilev”s Ballets Russes perform 
in London. 

Beerbohm: ZXLeiRau Dopbsox 
Braque: MaN Tt 太 CUita7 
Brooke: Poels 

Chagall: TazdW TUaqe 
Klee: Se Poxtyra 太 

Lawrence: THe TYNzte PeacocR 
Renoir: CaZp7iele Witg Za Rose 
Rilke: Dzxzio Ejeqies 

Wells: 7T1e Nemw Macpiave 友 
VWharton: Btjpa7 FoNle 


Civil war breaks out in Chinai in December the 
Tevolutionary leader Dr Sun Yat-sen is elected first 
President of the Chinese Republic. 

In Mexico rebels force the resignation of President 
Porfirio Diaz, whose dictatorial rule had lasted 45 
years. He is replaced by a provisional government 
led by Francisco Madero. 

Britain is rocked by riots and direct action as Strikes 
by transport Workers spill onto the streets of 
London and Liverpool, Precipitating the 
mobilisation of go,ooo troops. 


1912 ”Leoncavallo: ZX Luigi Russolo publishes “New Poetry" movement in the US. The world is stunned by the loss of over 1;,5oo 


7E91etta deLe 705e 7Hpe4MtoFNoises calling for First performance ofthe ballet passengers and crew on the maiden voyage ofthe 
Mahler: Symphony ”composition based on Peiadea Tab2s-Ni do0t1teby “unsinkable' liner, the SS Titajic. The Ttaxztc hits an 
no. 9 environmental sound sources. Diaghilev”s Ballets Russes; iceberg while steaming across the Atlantic in an 
Massenet: 及 Oo7N1UQ VW.C. Handy publishes "Memphis Nijjinsky?s new stylized form of attempt to win the coveted Blue Riband for the 
Prokofiev: Piano Blues”, the first published blues ”dancing is hailed as visionary and 。 包 stest crossing, and sinks in a matter of hours. 
Concerto no. II piece. brilliant by some, but shocks War is declared between the Balkan League - 
Ravel: Dabjolzs Et James Reese Europe and his Clef others. comprising Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and 
Chloe Ma Meye Poye Club Symphony Orchestra Adler: THe Nexyotic Coxzaditio1N Greece -and Turkey. Turkish forces are rocked by 
(orchestral version) perform in Carnegie Hall， Duchamp: Nade Descedil9 4 the ferocity ofthe onslaught, which is the result of 
Schoenberg: Pierrot New York. Sta11C0Se the League?s demand for independence from 
Lo0la11e (first Stokowski makes his debut with Jung: THeozy ofPsycpoxjta0S15 Turkey”s occupying forces, and within a month the 
performed in Berlin the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mann: Dead 太太 Yejice opposing sides are holding talks on the front lines 
and toured through Marc: TDWey ofBUue 万 o1ses outside Constantinople. 

Germany and Picasso: THpe Yiolix 

Austria), Five Shaw: PyGI1Ua1io7 

Orchestral Pieces Tagore: Gitaxga1 


Strauss: 47iadjle QUF 
Naxos (revised 1910) 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1913 


Charpentier: 1xlieN 
Debussy: /ezxx 

Elgar: FaA 如 广 
Prokofiev: Piano 
Concerto no. 2 
Rachmaninov: 7pe Belk 
Satie: Coco-CHez11 
Schoenberg: CUTejiedey 
Strauss: Der Rose11RaVALie7 
(first US performance) 
Stravinsky: THe Rite of 
bp1111G 

Webern: Six Piecesjo7 
O7cpestyra 


First use ofthe word "jazzZ” 
in Print. 

The Grand Prix de Rome is 
awarded to Lili Boulanger， 
the first woman to receive 
the avward. 

1St Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde of 
Donaueschingen takes 
Place, a concert series 
devoted to new music. 

The Academic Society of 
Literature and Music in 
Vienna presents a concert of 
music by Schoenberg 
(Chamber Symphony)， 
Webern, Zemlinsky, and 
Berg, which results in a near 
Tiot. 

The first performance of 
Stravinsky”s Rite of spy7i19, in 
了 Paris, provokes an Uproar， 
directed largely at the 
choreography- 


Armory Show, New York， 


introduces Post-Impressionism to 


the US. 


Alain-Fournier: FeG1UN4 MeaWltes 
Apollinaire: THpe Cist Pazzte75 


Lawrence: 901S CNd TOVETS 
了 Proust: 901N25 TY 


VWharton: THe CzxstoNt ofbe Coztty 


The Grand Vizier of Turkey, Kiamil Pasha, is 
deposed, and the war between the Balkan League 
and Turkey ends with the signing ofa new treaty. 
However, Greece and Serbia declare war on their 
erstwhile ally Bulgaria, and a strained peace is only 
reached following the signing ofthe Treaty of 
Bucharest. 

In Britain, suftragettes mourn the death of Emily 
Davison who is trampled to death by the King's 
Horse,Anmer, during the Epsom Derby. 

The German Reichstag authorises a 2596 increase in 
its army from 653;ooo to 863;ooo. 


1914 


First recordings by a black band 


Imade by James Reese Europe. 


Russolo premieres his ensempble 


of noisemakers”. 


JIves: TN1ee Places 访 
Nemw PINL 

Nikisch: recording of Marinetti and Russolo. 
Beethoven2s James Reese Europe”s 
Symphony no. 5. 


Rimsky-Korsakov: signed to Victor, the first 


Zecogdo7 
Satie: 9jo7 Et Tecord contract. 
Ceztisse112N 胡 Sibelius makes his first visit to 


the US,and is awarded an 
honorary doctorate by Yale. 


Schoenberg: Five 
Orchestral Pieces 


(first US Schoenberg makes his first 
performance) appearance in London， 
Stravinsky: THe Rit conducting the Five Orchestral 
or Sb7119 (first 了 Pieces and CUW7ejiede7. 
COnCert Works byliving German 
performance) composers are excluded from 
Vaughan Williams: British concert programmes after 
ZOL01 921O1) the outbreak of war. 

ASCAP is established in 

New York. 


The fifth IMS congress meets in 


Paris. 


Concert of 'futurise' music takes 
place in Milan, Italy, presented by Burroughs: Ta7zat oftpe 4jes 


Syncopated Society Orchestra is 


Braque: THe GMita7ist 


James: THe Goudex BoW/ 

Joyce: THe Dxb1ize1s 

Jugo: Nieb 

Russell: K7jzomedge ofthe Extemaal 


African-American group to gaina JoNQ asaField Jr Sciexttikc Method 


2 PHilosobjy 
Stella: Battie ofF72pt, Cozey FUNL 
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Britain declares war on Germany. The catalyst for 
the crisis is the murder in Sarajevo of Archduke 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austro- Hungarian throne， 
although the direct cause of Britain”s declaration is 
the refusal ofGermany to honour an 1839 treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. 

Bytheend ofAugust, British and French troops are 
defeated in the battle for Mons in Belgium and 
Russian troops are routed on the Eastern front. 

By theend ofthe year, the war has spread to 
European colonies in Africa. Turkey declares war 
on Russia following her invasion of Armenia, and 
the Eastern front extends to Poland. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1915 


Bartok: Soxzatil4 
Debussy: Etxdes 
Rachmaninov: 
Tesje7s 

Skryabin: Pyrojte 太 ezs 
Sibelius: Symphony 
no.5 

Strauss: 41 
JIMNtbNO1) 

Wood: recording of 
the Prelude from Act 
JII of Zopexg7z 


Varese travels to America. 

King Oliver forms his jazz band 
in New Orleans. 

Jelly Roll Morton publishes "Jelly 
Roll Blues”. 

The firstissue of THe Mzxsical 
QuUayterb appears. 

Death of Skryabin. 

Stravinsky makes his public 
debutas a conductor in Geneva， 
conducting THe Fi7ebi74. 

Casals makes his first recordings 
for Columbia, including music by 
Bach. 

Grainger makes his US debut in 
New York. 

Dolmetsch publishes 7NZe 
Ttejzbpjetztiot ortpe MUSicorthe 
XTVTT 坟 OU0XTTTT 太 Celtayies. 


Buchanan: 7TNe 7TNzzt-Nite Stejs 
Duchamp: THe B1ide Stribpjed Ba7e 
态 Bey Bacpelors Be1 

Griffith: THpe Bizt 太 of Natio71 
Ford: 7Tje Good Soldiey 

Kafka: Metamto7posis 

Kirchner: Se 太 Poztyraitas Soldie7 
Lawrence: THe Ra1t007y/ 
Maugham: OHDz1pi1N Boxzda9e 
de Mille: Ca77te1N 

Mondrian: Piey Cd Ocea1t 
Pound: Catjuy 


In the war in Europe, the Germans mount a Sea 
blockade of Britain; British and French troops 
launch an offensive on the Germans at Ypres， 
Dorthern Francei British, French and ANZAC 
forces storm the Gallipoli peninsula in the Turkish 
Dardanelles, later being repelled at a cost of 25;ooo 
dead, 76,ooo wounded and 13;ooo missingi 
Germany and Austria partition Poland and occupy 
Belgrade in Serbia. Central Italy suffers a massive 
earthquake which kills 29,ooo. 


1916 


1917 


Korngold: io 如 . 
DerRig des 
PopR7ates 

Nielsen: Symphony 
no.4 

Prokofiev: Scy 太 ia 
SUIte 

Strauss: 47i0d1le QU 
Naxos (revised) 
Wood: recording of 
Strauss?s 7 
ollextsbiege1 


BartOK: THe TYoodeN 
DJ1tCe 

Busoni: 727i7tdot 
Debussy: Violin 
Sonata 

Glazunov: Piano 
Concerto no. 2 

The Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band: 
“Livery Stable Blues”， 
“Dixieland Jazz Band 
One-Step” 

Pfitzner: Przlestyrz4 
Respighi: Foxxzztazzs oF 
及 OoM1e 

Satie: Payade 


Diaghilevs Ballets Russes 
perform at the Metropolitan 
Opera in Nevw York. 

Death of Richter. 

German mnusic is prohibited in 
Italy until the end of the war. 
Monteux cancels an engagement 
to conduct Strauss2s 7ZUEotlextsbjiel 
in New York due to anti-German 
Sentiment. 


The Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
open at Reisenwebers restaurant 
in New York, attracting record 
company attention . 

Jascha Heifetz debuts at Carnegie 
Hall atthe age of16. He begins 
recording in the same year. 

Death of Scott Joplin. 


The Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich 
perform a new "art formy called 
Dada; Max Ernst, Jean Arp,and 
Francis Picabia claim to be using 
'anti-arb to reform art. 
Andreyez: e TYjo Gets Slabped 
Brighouse: 五 obsoxz2s CHoice 
Griffith: 7ztolerajtce 

Joyce: Poztattoftpe4ytistasa7o07 
LAN 

Monet: Water Lilies series 
ONeill: Bozxzd East 

Yeats: Seco1d CoN1NUG 


Piet Mondrian launches de St 
magazine in Holland. 

Firstuse ofterm “Surrealisb, by 
Apollinaire of Picasso?s costumes 
for Diaghilev's ballet Payaxde. 
Apollinaire: Zes MpaNelles de Tiyesias 
Bonnard: Nade 驻 太 e Piyebjace 
Eliot: Pjz1zocR ad Other 
OUSe7Va 友 01S 

Hamsun: Gyom 太 of the So11 
Modigliani: Coxcpzl9 Femtale Nade 
Pirandello: 尺 好 t YX 47e 入 70X 
THzzR ZOL 47e 

Stella: Byooplp7t B1idge 
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In Britain, military conscription is instituted and 
2million women are deployed to assist in War WoOrK. 
David Lloyd George succeeds Herbert Asquith as 
Prime Minister of the coalition war government. 
Germany intensifies its bombing ofVerdun on the 
Western Front; Russia captures most of Galicia 

位 om the Austrians;i and a new oftensive is jaunched 
bythe Allies in the Balkans. 

Irish republicans seize control ofthe Post Office in 
Sackville Street, Dublin; 794 civilians and 521 
troops and police are killed or wounded in the 
ensuing fighting. Ulster Unionists vote in favour of 
partition . 


Tsar Nicholas II ofRussia abdicates in the face of 
continuing revolt at home and huge war casualties. 
He is replaced as premier by Alexander Kerensky， 
Who is soon ousted bythe revolutionary Bolsheviks， 
led byVladimir Lenin and Leon Trotsky. 

The United States enters the War to “Save 
democracy”. 

In Europe,the Allies launch an offensive against 
the Hindenburg Line at Arras; German aeroplanes 
kill their first civilians along the south coast of 
Britain, and later begin their bombardment of 
Londoni the first US troops land in France; and the 
Italian army collapses at Caporetto following the 
Use of gas by the Germans. 

The British government announces that it is to give 
名 ll support to the Jews in establishing a homeland 
in Palestine. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1918 


Stokowski: 
recording of 
Brahmss Hungarian 
Dance no. 1 
SzZymanowski: 
Symphony no. 3 
(So19 of tje Ni 
Zemlinsky: Fe 
Joretptiscpe Tyagbdie 


BartOK: B1xepea7035 
Castie 

Janacek: Tazas BxLOa 
Prokofiev: “Classical” 
Symphony 

Satie: 90C7U 刀 
Schreker: Die 
CezeicpIlete1t 

Strauss: Die Fax opje 
SCHpatte7 

Stravinsky: THe 
Soidie7j”5 Te 


Schoenberg founds the Verein fir Apollinaire: CuLUg7ajt11e5 


musikalische Privatauffiihrungen 
(Society for Private Musical 

了 Performances); its first conCcert 
includes music by Debussy， 
Mahler, and Skryabin. 
Rachmaninov leaves Russia. 
Death of Debussy. 

Karl Muck, the German 
conductor ofthe Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is arrested 
and interned. 

Gigli makes his first performance 
atthe Metropolitan Opera in 
New YorkK. 

Prokofiev makes his American 
debut as pianist-composer in a 


Cather: Why 47zto1ia 

Joyce: THe Exiles 

Klee: Ca7te7b1i7t 

Nash: TYe47e Mapzt9 Nem To 
Ozenfantand Le Corbusier: 4j7e5 
/2 CUU1SN12 

Pirandello: Six CHaxzactejs 训 Sea1CN 
oj al 47Utor 

Spengler: Declite OF THe Test 
Strachey: EtteNt Victoria71S 


The First World War finally ends with the signing 
ofthe Armistice in November. The terms ofthe 
peace are harsh on Germany, and the Hapsburg 
empire is broken up into four 'new” nations: 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungaryand a 
confederation of Serbs, Slovenes, Croats, and 
Montenegrans (Soon to become Yugoslavia). 

In Germany, the immediate result ofthe Armistice 
is open revolt and Kaiser Wilhelm II is forced to 
fkee to Holland. The human cost ofthe war is 1o 
million dead, with Germany and Russia bearing the 
brunt of casualties. 

In Russia, the Bolsheviks change their name to the 
Russian Communist Party and create a people”s 
Red Army. In July, the Tsar and his family are 
bayoneted to death in a cellar in Ekaterinburg. 


programme ofhis own music in 
New York. 

Trumpeter and bandleader King” 
Oliver leaves New Orleans for 
Chicago. 

Richard Strauss and Max 
Reinhart plan the annual 
Salzburg Festival (which begins 


in 1920). 

1919 ”Debussy: Rhapsody “Founding of German journal Anderson: Tizzespb209 OHizo Despite the onset of 人 amine and hardship, and an 
for Saxophone TURNtterdes471bUC in Vienna，Beckman: THe NAt unsuccessful Communist uprising in Berlin， 
De Falla: 7Tpe Founding ofthe new-mnusic Brancusi: Bi7d zz Sbace Germany returns to some semblance of political 
71yee-Comtered Dat journal Melos by Hermann Gide: Za syMtpoNie asto7aje stability when a republic is declared at Weimar. 
Delius: Pyexztb7 Scherchen. Huizinga: TYzNig oftpe Midadle4qyes However there is widespread anger in Germany at 
Elgar: Cello 5oth anniversary celebrations of  Ibanez: 7Ne Foxy 瑟 o7semieN of tpe the punitive conditions ofthe Versailles treaty. 
Concerto the Vienna Opera house: Strauss ”4pocajke British troops massacre many Indian protesters at 
Europe: “Memphis conducts Mozart, Beethoven, and Maugham: THpe Mooxz wzd Sixbjelce Amritsar, the Sikhs holy city, during an unlawful 
Blues” VVagner. 了 Picasso: Pieryot Qtd4 万 CjUeIU17 demonstration following a business strike called by 
Faure: Baliade The US Supreme Court rules that Shaw: Deaztbyea& 万 ose the civil rights leader, Mohandas Gandhi. 
Stravinsky: Ze chat theVictor/Columbia cartel is Captain John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Brown 
人 7055191101 illegal. complete the first non-stop transatlantic flight in a 
Webern: Five Songs ”The Original Dixieland Jazz Band Vickers-Vimy biplane. 


perform in London. 

Will Marion Cookss American 
Syncopated Orchestra perform in 
London and Paris, along with 
Sidney Bechet. 

James Reese Europeys band tour 
America. 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1920 


Holst: THe Pete 必 

开 orngold: Die 如 如 
StZdt 

Milhaud: Ze goexFszx7 
je 加 此 

Ravel: Ze tomtpeaU de 
Cozbe71t 
(orchestratiom) 
Satie/Milhaud: 
AUS1IUe 
CONEUOLEN1EILE 
Smith: “Crazy Blues” 
Stravinsky: PCielia， 
及 RaItNE 

Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 2 
Whiteman: 
“Whispering” 


The first Salzburg Festival takes 
Place. 

The journal Mzsic ad Zette7 
begins publishing in London. 
Stravinsky moves to Paris. 
Toscanini records and tours 
America with the orchestra of La 
Scala, Milan. 

Lev Termin invents the 
Theremin, an electric instrument 
played by moving the hand 
around a metal pole. 

The first commercial radio 
broadcast featuring music takes 
Place in Detroit. 

Caruso makes his last recordings. 


Antoine Pevsner and Naum Gabo 
issue the Realistic Manifesto， 
containing the principles of 
European Constructivism . 

Gris: Gxitaj BooR Nd NemWsjabe7 
Kafka: THe Coxztty) Doctor 
Lewis: Ma Street 

Mansfield: B1ss 

Matisse: Oda1is9xe 

Smith: Chp7ist Bea12lG 友 e Cy055 
Wells: Oxtxre ozsto7y 


Violence erupts in Ireland on "Bloody Sunday” (21 
Novemben as the IRA kill 14 soldiers and the 
Special police retaliate. Sinn Fein president Eamon 
de Valkra demands complete Irish independence 
and British withdrawal, but the British authorities 
declare martial law. 

The far-right National Socialist German Workers， 
Party, led byayoung Adolf Hitler, denounces the 
“Versailles Diktat and slams Jews as a pernicious 
influence on German society. 

The League of Nations is formally launched in 
London, although without the support of the US， 
and confirms the British Mandate in Palestine. 


1921 


Hindemith: Mzy7ie7， 
五 o1p209 de7 Paxe1l 
Das NSC -NSCcH 
Honegger: Ze 701 
Davi 

Janacek: Katbya 
KCOUu1OV 

Johnson: “Carolina 
Shou 

Prokofiev: THpe Zove 
Jr THyee O1a19eES 
Stravinsky: 
yb1ONieS OF Tid 
ZI11St7UN1EN 胡 
Webern: Passacagjia 
(19o08) 


Varese founds the International 
Composers Guild in New York. 
Schoenberg devises his 
twelve-note method. 

La Scala, Milan, reopens 
following its closure in 1917. 
The first Festival for the 
Promotion of Contemporary 
Music takes place in 
Donaueschingen, Germany; 
includes music by 开 renek, Berg， 
and Hindemith. 

The British Music Society holds 


its first concert in London, which 
includes music by Holst, Vaughan 


Williams, and Holbrooke. 
Russolo conducts a concert of 
名 turist music in Paris. 


The first medium-wave wireless 
broadcast is made in the US. 
Braque: 950Z 泥 功 四 Guitar 
Huxley: CH7ome Zelom 

Klee: 7Tpe Fisp 

Lawrence: Joe 1 工 0OVe 
Munch: THpe Kiss 

了 Picasso: TH7ee WUWSici7S 

Yeats: Easter 1976; SecONL COoNNG 
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The Allies occupy industrial towns in the Ruhr 
following Germany”s failure to comply with the 
terms of reparation Until the Reichstag finally 
capitulates in May. 

Aworldwide recession begins to bite hard, with the 
complete collapse ofthe German economyi Over 2 
million are unemployed in Britain and more than 
3.5 million in the US. 

Lenin announces that state planning ofthe 
economy is to be temporarily suspended and 
Private trading is restored. 

An agreement is reached between British and Irish 
Degotiators Which paves the way for the creation of 
the Irish Free State. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1922 


BartOk: Four 
Orchestral Pieces 
Bax: Symphony no. 4 
Mengelberg: 
recording of 
Beethoven2s Co7zioliaN 
Overture with the 
New York 
Philharmonic 
Nielsen: Symphony 
no.5 

Ravel: Orchestration 
of Musorgsky>”s 
Pictxyes Qt 01 
EX17O 友 ON 

Sibelius: Scaya711OUCpe 
Stravinsky: Reja1d， 
Zav1UQ 

Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 3 


Furtwingler begins his 
asSociation with Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

Louis Armastrong joins King 
Oliver and the Creole Jazz Band 
in Chicago. 

As part ofthe Salzburg Festival, a 
Series of modern chamber music 
concerts is held, and includes 
mnusic by Strauss, BartOk， 
Stravinsky, Debussy, and 
Webern. This leads to the 
formation ofthe International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 
Death of Nikisch. 

Busch becomes conductor ofthe 
Dresden Opera. 


Bookseller Sylvia Beach>s limited 
edition of Usses is banned in 
Britain and the US on grounds of 
obscenity. 

The tomb ofKing Tutankhamen is 
opened. 

The BBC (British Broadcasting 
Company, later British 
Broadcasting Corporation) is 
founded. It broadcasts its first 
programmes in November, and its 
first orchestral concert in 
December. 

Eliot: THe TYzste ZaNL 

Du Gard: Zes THNzbaN 此 

Joyce: Disses 

Lewis: Bi 

Mir0: THpe Faz71 

Rilke: Soxzette al Opezs 


The provisional Irish Parliament, the Diil Eireann， 
narrowly approves the treaty with Britain which 
Sets Up the Irish Free State by 64 votes to 57. 
However Eamon de Valkra refuses the presidency 
ofthe Dilil, indicating just how fragile support for 
the treaty is. 

Mahatma Gandhi is sentenced by the British 
authorities to six years" imprisonment for sedition. 
In a speech at his trial, he accepts full responsibility 
for recent disturbances, and says that spreading 
disaffection with British rule in India has become 
almosta passion with me”. 

Benito Mussolini, known as 'JI Duce”, becomes 
dictator of Italy after his fascists march on Rome. 


Milhaud: Za creatio7 
CUL MO1NL2 

Morton: “King 
Porter Stomp, “The 
了 Pearls” 
Oliver:“VVeather 
Bird Rag”， 
“Dippermouth Blues” 
Sibelius: Symphony 
no. 6 

Smith: 
“Downhearted Blues” 
Stravinsky: Octe 加 Ze5 
0CE5S 

Varese: 瑟 Jbezbp7is1N 
VWalton: Fafgade (first 
public performance) 
Whiteman: "Three 
O"Clock In The 
Morning” 


1923 ”Holst: Tjpe Pezject Fool Thefirst festival ofthe 


International Society for 
Contemporary Music (ISCMD 
takes place in Salzburgi includes 
music by Berg, Schoenberg， 
Bartok, Krenek, Prokofiev， 
Ravel, Walton, SZymanowksi， 
Janacek, and Stravinsky. 

The BBC makes the first radio 
broadcast ofa complete opera， 
Mozarbes MaGIic FUxte. 

The first issue of THe Gyatojpo1e 
is published. 


Founding ofthe Frankfurt 
Institute for Social Research. 

The first network radio broadcast 
is made when Boston radio 
transmits a programme from a 
New York station. 

Fitzgerald: 7TQjes of tpe Jazz49e 
Freud: THpe Ego ad te 友 


Hugo: THe 瑟 ztcppacR oFNotre Da11e 


Mauriac: CEjetjix 

了 Picasso: Seated TO7N1QN 

Shaw: S4010t 71O41N 

Spencer: THe ResW17ectio1 
VWodehouse: THpe Jazuitxzbie Jeeves 
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Germany is unable to make good on its promised 
war reparations because oframpant inflation and 
the collapse ofthe economy. By the end of the year， 
the German mark is worth over 2o billion to the 
pound sterling. 

Adolf Hitler, leader ofthe small, far-rightand 
Virulently anti-Semitic Nazi Party, declares a 
putsch in a Munich beer hall. 

Following a massive Stroke, Lenin is forced to step 
down as head ofthe USSR. No clear leader emerges 
in the race to SuUcceed him, but Trotsky, Grigori 
Zinoviev, and Joseph Stalin all emerge as front 
runners. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1924 


Armstrong and 
Bechet: “Cake 
Walking Babies” 
Bartok: Violin 
Sonata No. 2 

Bechet: “Wild Cat 
Blues”, Kansas City 
Man Blues” 
Gershwin: Rhabjsody 
太 Be, Zady Be Good 
Honegger: Pactjic 231 
Janacek: THe CUTI 
ZItte TixXe1 

Milhaud: Ze tazz LeX 
Poulenc: Zes picpes 
Prokofiev: Piano 
Concerto no. 2 
Puccini: 7oscax 
Ruggles: Mez az4 
ZLMHoW1N1t1N11S 

Sibelius: Symphony 
no.7 

Schoenberg: 
EUU7tOUI (1909), Die 
JUNcRliche Fatd(1913) 


The ISCM Festival held in 
Praguei includes music by 
Smetana, Bloch, Honegger， 
Prokofiev, Stravinsky, Suk， 
Syzmanowski, and Schoenberg. 
Death of Puccini. 

Schoenberg tours Italy， 
conducting Piez7ot 20017e. 
Koussevitsky takes over the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
位 om Monteux. 

Victor record hillbilly performer 
Vernon Dalhart. 

Death of Busoni. 

The Bayreuth Festival reopens 
after a closure of 1o years. 


Coward: THe Toxtex 

Ford: THe Joxz 瑟 o175Se 

Forster: 4 Passage 如 Jadit 

LEger: Ze ULetMtEcUNNGUNE 

Mann: THe MaGIiC Mozttzzz 

De Mille: THe 727z CoztNl01NLN12N 胡 


Lenin dies and is succeeded by a ruling council 
consisting ofZinoviev, Kamenevy and Stalin. The 
council, now dominated by Stalin, denounces 
Trotsky- 

Adolf Hitler is sentenced to five years in Prison for 
his part in the Munich beer-hall putsch. 

Germany accepts a new protocol on the payment of 
war reparations (the Dawes Plan). The German 
authorities replace the worthless mark with the 
Reichsmark in a bid to stabilize the currency. 

In London,King GeorgeV opens the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley Stadium. 


1925 


Strauss: 111te1I11EZZO0 
Stravinsky: Concerto 
for Piano and Winds 
Varese: OctaNd1e 


Berg: TozzecR 
Busoni: DoRto7r 
Faxsts (unfinished) 
Copland: Symphony 
for organ and 
OFchestra 
Hindemith: Coxzcexto 
_Jor Orcjpestya 
Honegger: 
Concertino for piano 
and orchestra 
Janacek: Sa7Ra 
Nielsen: Symphony 
no. 6 

Prokofiev: 
Symphony no. 2 
Ravel: Zezt1jzxttetles 
50111ges 

Stokowski: 
recording of 
Saint-S9aens?S 

Dawtse MUCUpb1e, the 
first electric 
orchestral recording 
Varese: Jiteg1ales 


Josephine Baker arrives in Paris. 
Henry Cowell forms the New 
Music Society of California. 
Stravinsky makes his first 
appearance in the US conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
NewYork in a programme ofhis 
Own music. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Praguei includes music by 
Busoni, Martinu, Vaughan 
Williams,Krenek, Milhaud, and 
BartOFK. 

Schoenberg is appointed to the 
Berlin Academy of Arts， 
SUcceeding Busoni. 

Death of Satie. 


The Nemw Yoxper begins publication. In China, Chiang Kai-shek, a banker turned 
The Exposition des Arts DeEcoratifs warrior, takes over from Sun Yat-sen as the leader 


in Paris reflects the growing ofthe nationalistKuomintang party, and declares a 
Popularity of Art Deco:. “northern expedition? of reunification. 
The first surrealist exhibition In South Africa, Afrikaans is made the official 


opens in Paris, including the work language of Boer settlers and the colour bar 
of artists such as Ernst, Klee, Mir6，becomes legal. The bar excludes black, coloured 


and Picasso. (mixed race), and Indian South Africans from 
Shaw wins the Nobel Prize for Skilled or semi-skilled work. 

Literature Paul von Hindenburg becomes Germany?s first 
Chaplin: Gold RxSA directly elected president. 


Coward: 有 ay Fever 

Dreisser: 47z 4711e7icaN TUIedy 
Eisenstein: THe Battespz Pote71RIN 
Fitzgerald: THe Cedt Cat 罗 ) 
Kafka: 7pe TYial(posth.) 

Mir0: THe aieqgUils CANCL 
O?Casey: 120t0 0QNd 太 e PayCocR 

了 Picasso: TH7ee Dujtce1S 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1920 


Antheil: Buljlet 
MECU1NGNE 

BartOk: 7He 
Zi7UcULOUS Mtd01 
Furtwaingler: 
recording of 
Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony 
Hindemith: Caxdizlac 
Honegger: 7xdit 太 
Janacek: St1ozietta， 
THe MaR1obzl10s 4127 
Kreisler: recording 
of Beethoven?s Violin 
Concerto on HMV 
Morton: "Black 
Bottom Stomp” 
Puccini: 72747ldot 
(unfinished) 
Shostakovich: 
Symphony no. 1I 
Varese: 4Mtl1igWUes 
Webern: Five Pieces 
_Jor Orcjpestya 

Weill: Derzrotagozzst 


Founding ofthe Association for 
Contemporary Music in 
Leningrad. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Ziirich; includes music by 
Honegger, Schoenberg, VWalton， 
Hindemith, Webern, and Weill. 
Following disturbances by Czech 
nationalists during performances 
of Berg?s TYozzecR in Prague, the 
authorities ban further 
performances. 

Dame Nellie Melba gives her 

包 rewell performance at Covent 
Garden. The Gramophone 
Company record the concertand 
later release portions of it. 


John Logie Baird transmits moving 
images by wireless by a process he 
calls “televisiom . 

Crosland: Doxz 1zua7 (with John 
Barrymore) 

Hemingway: THpe S20t 4o Rises 
Lang: Metrobolis 

Lawrence: THe Seve Piajs o 
TYisdom 

Magritte: THe Mejzaced 4SS455S11 
Milne: Tioltie- 恕 e-Poop 

Mir0: Do7 Ba7p29 驻 太 e Moo1 
O?Casey: 7T1pe Pioxgj ad he Sta1 
Renoir: NaNL 


Britain?s first national strike is called by the Trades 
Union Congress in sympathy with the miners， 
following the breakdown of negotiations with coal 
mine owners over Working hours. 

In Italy, Mussolini assumes total power and bans all 
opposition . 

The rehabilitation of Germany continues as she is 
admitted to the League of Nations. 

As Stalin tightens his grip on power in the Soviet 
Union, Zinoviev and Trotsky are expelled from the 
Communist Party Central Committee. 

In China, the “Red Army” of Chiang Kai-sheles 
Kuomintang continues its "northern expedition? of 
reunification by capturing the cities of Hankovw， 
Wuchang, and Hangyang. Foreign interests look 
on with great concern. 


1927 ” Armstrong: “Potato 
Head Blues” 
Bartok: Piano 
Concerto no. II 
Berg: IO)71C 9521te， 
Chamber Concerto 
Copland: Piano 
Concerto 
Elgar: recording of 
exXCcerpts from 7Ne 
Deajt orGeyoNtizls 
Ellington: “Black and 
Tan Fantasy” 
Janacek: Caqgolitzc 
1055 
Kern: 9pom Bodt 
开 renek: 7107271 Sie 此 
0j 
Rachmaninov: Piano 
Concerto no. 4 
Schoenberg: String 
Quartetno. 3 
Sessions: Symphony 
no.1I 
Shostakovich: 
Symphony no. 2 
Strauss: DIE 
20Jbttkcpe elexa 


Duke Ellington”s band opens at 
the Cotton Club in Harlem, an 
engagement that lasts for five 
years， 

Henry Cowell founds Ne 
MUWSicaL QUa1terby, with supPoOrt 
位 om Charles Ivesi the first issue 
includes a score of Ruggles” Me7 
CIMNQ MOWNtCI1S. 

The Automatic Instrument 
Company (AMJ) introduce the 


Selective Phonograph (jukebox). 


The Salle Pleyel opens in Paris. 
The English Columbia company 
record excerpts from Bayreuth. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 
Frankfurt; includes music by 
Jandicek and Bartok. 

Afestival ofnevw music in 
Baden-Baden includes works by 
Hindemith and Weill. 
Formation of the International 
Musicological Society, with 
Guido Adler as chairman. 


Crosland: THpe 1azz Silger (the first 
名 ll-length talking film) 

Epstein: MadoxzMNa QQ CAiL 
Freud: THe Ptotye ofat Tsio7 
Heidegger: 59ezz 04 Ze 让 
Hemingway: Me Ttpoxt ToMe1 
Hesse: Dey Stejpjpemyo 矿 

Lowry: Co OUt oscpool 
Matisse: FigU1es Witg O720NENtQL 
BacRO70UU4 

De Mille: Kzzg oFKzGS 

Murnau: Nos1e7U 妨 

了 Proust: 727Mte Reqazted 

Russell: 47z4apDS1s ojAMatter 

Woolf: 70 THe Ziptjoxse 
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Kuomintang forces seize Shanghai with barely a 
Shot fired, despite the deployment of 12,ooo 
British troops. 

JIn the USSR, Stalinys faction is triumphantat the 
All-Union Congress, prompting the final expulsion 
of his rivals Zinoviev and Trotsky from the 
Communist Party. 

12;Ooo troops are deployed in Vienna to putdown a 
Socialist rising which resulted in the burning ofthe 
Ministry of Justice. The riots are occasioned by the 
acquittal ofthree members ofthe anti-socialist 

位 ont, Kaempfers, on charges of killing two 
communists in a fracas in January. 

Charles Lindbergh becomes the first man to fy 
Solo across the Atlantic in his monoplane, Sb27it oF 
3 工 0115. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1928 


Stravinsky: Oedijxs 
12EX 

Varese: 47Ca1N0 
VVeill: Majpagozt70/ 


Armstrong:“VVest 
End Blues” 

Casals, Cortot and 
Thibaud: recording 
of the Beethoven 
Archduke” Trio 
Cortot: recording of 
Schumann's Piano 
Concerto 
Gershwin: 47 
.4127ECQN 7 PH115 
Menuhin: recording 
of Bachys solo violin 
Sonata in C major 
Musorgsky: Bo7zs 
Godxiov (1869) 
Nielsen: Clarinet 
Concerto 
Schoenberg: 
Triatioxzs joy 
O7cpestya 


Maurice Martenot produces the 
ondes martenot. 

First radio broadcast ofthe New 
York Philharmonic. 

Columbia record a large part of 
Tistat 2014 7solde at Bayreuth. 
The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Siena, Italy; includes music by 
Hindemith, Ravel, Zemlinsky, 
Bridge, Webern, and Falla. 
Horowitz makes his American 
debut playing Tchaikovsky- 
Death of Jandcek. 

Karajan makes his debut in 
Berlin. 


Amekdeke Ozenfant coins the term 
"purismy” in his treatise, 47 亿 
Congres InternationauX 
dArchitecture Moderne founded 
in Switzerland. 

Colour television is demonstrated 
in Britain . 


Bacon: THpe 51491U9 Fool (starring Al 


Jolson) 


Disney: Stea1ipboat TiUie (animated 


cartoon) 

Huxley: Pozzt Coxtter Poztt 
Lawrence: Zady CHatteriey ssZover 
Matisse: Seated Odalisgxe 
Munch: GiV oz ua So1z 

VWoolf: Omaxdo 

Yeats: 7T1e 7DmWe7y 


King Faud ofEgyptassumes direct rule after the 
亿 ]] of Nahas Pashays short-lived premiership; he 
SUuspends press freedom, prohibits public 
opposition meetings and decrees that no elections 
will be held for at least three years. 

Professor Alexander Fleming announces the 
discovery of Penecillium Notatum, a mould which 
attacks many kinds ofharmful bacteria, and 
predicts that it will be of great use in the fight 
against disease. 

In Japan, Hirohito is crowned Emperor following 
the death ofhis father. 

In the US, Republican Herbert Hoover is elected 
President. 


1929 


Stokowski: 
OFchestral 
arrangement of 
Bachs Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor 
Stravinsky: 4joUlox 
NUNSQI8t 


Webern: String Trio 


Weill: Dze 
D7ez 好 705CUe11obe7 


Berg: ZN1C SUite 
(chamber orchestra 
version) 

Chevalier: ZoUiSe 
recorded for HMV 
Hindemith: Nexes 
VON 7QIE 

开 renek: 1o7z7271 Se 此 
Cj (first 
performance in 
English, in New 
Yorlo 

Lambert: THpe Rzo 
G7U1tl02 

McPhee: Concerto 
for piano and winds 
Milhaud: Viola 
Concerto 
Prokofiev: C7xR 


Rooseveltadministration enacts 
Subsidies for composers 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Genevai includes music by 
Sessions, Martin, Ireland, and 
Vaughan Williams. 

Ludwig Blattner markets the 
Blattnerphone, the first 
commercial tape machine. 
Death of Diaghilev. 

Founding ofthe Decca 
Gramophone Company- 
Toscanini becomes music 
director ofthe New York 
Philharmonic. 

Scherchen publishes 瑟 axzdpoob oF 
Co1dalct24I. 


Opening ofthe Museum of 
Modern Artin New York. 
Cocteau: Zes et1z1t 帮 17IibLes 
Coward: Bitter Sweet 

Faulkner: THe Soxtd 0114 友 e Pt 
Graves: Goodbe 如 411THdt 
Heidegger: THati Pizlosojjy2 
Hemingway: 4 Fayremel 如 471115 
Mondrian: Co1bos 谍 OU it 21oy 
ONd Be 

Murphy: 9 ZLoxis Blues (starring 
Bessie Smith) 

M Picasso: Toxt47l z0 472Cpa17 
Remarque: 41 Quiet oz 太 e Teste77N 
7ONt 

Woolf: 4 Root ojONes ON 
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The world economy 人 faces an Uncertain future 
following the crash ofthe world”s largest stock 
marketat Wall Street New York, on 24 October 
(Black Thursday2). An indirect result is the 
cessation of US loans to Europe, causing further 
hardship. 

In Chicago, seven members ofAl Capone”s gangster 
mob in Chicago are lined up againsta wall and shoft 
dead by rivals on 14 February, in a killing that soon 
becomes known as the 'StValentines Day 
Massacre”. 

Atleast eight Jewish settlers are killed and 
thousands are left homeless following rioting by 
Arabs in Safed, Galilee. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1930 


Stravinsky: Cabj7tzcci0 
VWalton: Viola 
Concerto 

Webern: Symphony 


Berg: Der Tez 
Dietrich:“Falling in 
Love Again” 
Ellington: “Mood 
Indigo” 

Gershwin: GCTX2y) 
Krenek: Zebe des 
O7est 

Prokofiev: 
Symphony no. 4 
Rachmaninov: Piano 
Concerto no. 3 
Schoenberg: 
4ccoNtbU0N1NENE t 如 2 
1 SCe1le 
Shostakovich: 
Symphony no. 3 
Stravinsky: 9yMtjjpo71) 
oFPsa1jyls 

Weill: 4UKteqg 20t4 
FullderStz 尼 
ZaHaIo110) 


Publication ofCowells Ne 
ZHUWSICQL ResoW1CesS， 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Liegei includes music by 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Bax， 
Roussel, Walton, and Hauer. 
Schoenberg writes “Credo'”. 

The Library of Congress begins 
making field recordings through 
John Lomax and later his son 
Alan. 

Adrian Boultis hired as 
conductor ofthe BBC Symphony 
Orchestra and the orchestra 
Imakes its first broadcast. 


Van Doesberg first uses the term 
“Concrete Arb 

Auden: Poe11s 

Eliot: 4s1 TYedzesdidy) 

Faulkner: 4s7Zay DJyz7 

Freud: Ciz1si 帮 oz UNd 记 DiscoNteN 帮 
Hesse: Na1C15SUNS 0NL GOUNNNL 
Hitchcock: Mz7ie7 

了 Picasso: Seated Batjhper 

Shreve, Lamb, and Harmon: 
Empire State Building, New York. 
Von Sternberg: Dey BAxe BlIe! 
VVood: 47Mie7icaN Gotpic 


In India, Mahatma Gandhi leads a huge march 
againsta British law which gives the governmenta 
monopoly on producing salt. The British 
authorities respond by arresting him and violently 
crushing his peaceful supporters. 

In Germany, Adolf Hitler's National Socialists 
become the second largest party in the Reichstag 
after the Socialists, with 1o7 deputies. 

JIn response to widespread famine, Joseph Stalin 
collectivizes all farms in the Soviet Union, cracking 
down on the “Kulaks”, or rich peasants, who he 
blames for making money at the cost of ordinary 
Soviet citizens. 

Ras Tafari becomes Emperor Haille Selassie of 
Ethiopia following a revolt against the old order. 


1931 


Armstrong:“IGot 
Rhythm” 

Berg: TozzecR 
(performances in 
Philadelphia and 
New York) 
Copland: Piano 
Variations 

Cowell: Steel daN4 
to1e 

Elgar: recording of 
Fakt 太 for HMV 
Honegger: 
Symphony no. 1 
JIves: THpyee Piaces 访 
Ne ENIUANd (1914) 
Messiaen: 了 es 

ao 态 CNldes OUb1iles 
VWalton: Belspazza15 
FeaSst 

Webern: QUaztet 


Henry Cowell and Lev Termin 
produce the Rhythmicon, an 
instrument capable ofproducing 


complex rhythmic combinations. 


The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Oxfordi includes music by 
Sessions, Vaughan Williams， 
Lambert, Hindemith, Webern， 
Gershwin, and Szymanowski. 
NBC begin a series of regular 
broadcasts of matinee 
performances from the 


Metropolitan opera in Nevw York. 


Sullivan, Holabird, and Roche: 
Rockefeller Centre, New York. 
Opening ofthe Empire State 
Building, the tallest in the world. 
Bonnard: THpe Byeap1HzstRoo71t 
Buck: THpe Good Eujt 太 

Chaplin: Cz TIG9At 

Dali: THpe Persisteltce oFMe1107 
Hopper: Roxte 6 EUs 太 0 

Lang: Ad 

Matisse: “The Dance" murals at the 
Barnes Foundation, Pennsylvania 
Tzara: 厂 ? 有 oz71e Cj1OXZNQ 丰 矿 
VWVoolf: THpe Taves 


[7o5] 


Economic crisis grips Europe. In Austria, the 
bankruptcy ofthe Credit-Anstalt bank begins the 
financial collapse of Central Europe. The Labour 
Government falls over its handling ofthe financial 
crisis in Britain, and its leader, Ramsay MacDonald， 
is expelled from the party after forming a Coalition 
Government. Britain is eventually forced to 
implement stringent measures to deal with the 
crisis, including massive cuts in public spending 
and the devaluation of the pound. 

Spain is declared a Republic as King Alfonso is 
forced to abdicate following last years collapse of 
Primo de Rivera?s military dictatorship. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1932 ”Ellington: 'It Dont “The Hot Club of France is Opening of Sydney Harbour Adolf Hitler is narrowly beaten to the Presidency 
MeanaThing (IfIt ， formed. Louis Armstrong tours ”Bridge and Lambeth Bridge， of Germany by Paul von Hindenburg after arun-o 储 
AintGotThat Europe. London. ballot, but his Nazi Party is handed a resounding 
Swing)” Anumber ofItalian composers Beckmann: Seve7 77 访 怒 C1s Victory in the Reichstag, winning 230 seats to the 


Gershwin: Rhapsody 
DO. 2 

Horowitz: recording 
of Liszbes B minor 

了 Piano Sonata 
Menuhin: recording 
of Elgars Violin 
Concerto, with the 
COmposer 
conducting 

Poulenc: Concerto 
forTwo Pianos 
Prokofiev: Piano 
Concerto no. 5 
Ravel: Piano 
Concerto in G major 
Ruggles: 9204 7Tyeade7 


(including Respighi, Pizzetti, and Brecht: THe Motlhey 


Zandonai) produce an Calder exhibits “stabiles” 
anti-modernist manifesto. (Sculptures moved byengines) and 
Ted Wallerstein markets an “mobiles (moved by aiD). 

electric turntable which can be Celine: Toyaqge QU gott de XU 
jacked into a radio, making Hemingway: Dea 态 态 友 ee 4emroo1 
phonograph hardqware affordable Huxley: Brave New Tozl 

for the general public. Scott: Shakespeare Memorial 
Robert Goffin publishes 4z 矿 Theatre, Stratford- on-Avon 

有 optieresdu 17azzthefirst Shaw: T1e 4dveztayes orthe BACR 
Substantial book on jazz. G1 2 erSeajc Jr God 

The First Festival of Spencer: May Tyee, CooRNa7 


Contemporary American Music ”Von Sternberg: Spa1GU1 EXb1eS5 
takes place in Yaddo and includes (starring Marlene Dietrich) 
music by Copland, Ives, Harris， 

Brant, Thomson, and Walter 

了 Piston. 


Socialists 133. Hermann Goering is elected to the 
Position of Reichstag President. 

The march of Fascism is evident elsewhere in 
Europe, with the foiling ofa Nazi revolt in Finland， 
the establishment of a Fascist regime under Julius 
Gombos in Hungary, the election of Oliviera 
Salazar, and the establishment ofa Fascist regime in 
Portugal, and the creation ofthe British Union of 
Fascists under one-time Labour cabinet minister 
Sir Oswald Mosley in London. 

JIn the United States, Democrat Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt wins alandslide victory over his 
Republican rival, Herbert Hoover. 


1933 


Schnabel: recordings 
of Beethoven's piano 
Works issued by 
HMV 

Schoenberg: 
O7cpestya1 So105 
Stokowski: 
recording of 
Schoenberg?s 
CUW7elieder with the 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Bartok: Piano 
Concerto no. 2 
BTitten: 92z1D7iettix 
Ellington: 
Sobjzsticated Zady) 
Fischer begins 
recording the Bach 
48 Preludes and 
Fugues for HMV 
(completed in 1936) 
Landowska: 
recording of Bach>s 
Goldpbe1gy T7iatio1s 
了 Partch: Z2 Po So705S 
Shostakovich: Piano 
Concerto no. II 
Strauss: 4170pelix 


Pulitzer Prize avwarded to 
Gershwin and Kaufman for OF 
7HeeTsSig, the firsttime the 
awWard has ever been given to a 
musical comedy. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Viennai includes music by 
Krenek, Rieti, Bliss, Francaix， 
Mahler, Schoenberg, and Berg. 


Schoenberg leaves Germany, and 
Imoves to Paris before leaving for 
America in the autumn. 

Strauss is made President of the 
及 eicps1NSIRRANOE] appointed by 
Joseph Goebbels. Furtwaingler 
also holds a position. 

A concert in Leipzig due to be 
directed by Walter is cancelled 
due to fears ofanti-Semitic 
demonstrations. 

Toscanini cancels his 
engagements at Bayreuth in 
Protestat the treatment of Jewish 
musicians. 

The director of Berlin Radio bans 
broadcasts of works by certain 


WassilyKandinsky and Paul Klee 
leave Germany-. 

British Film Institute founded. 
Odeon Cinema circuit formed in 
Britain 

Clair: 74 7 
Cooper/Schoedsack: Kz17 Ko19 
(Score by Max SteineT) 

Duhamel: 7Tjpe Pasyxier CHpyzoNicLe 
Eliot: 7Tjpe Vse of Poety ad the Use 
orC7iticis71t 

Giacometti: THpe Paace it 了 01 
Korda: THe PiyateZives orEexzt1y 
了 

Malraux: Za co1Udi07 0 
Orwell: Do NUQ ON 2 Pa115 0 
工 011d01 
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Adolf Hitler is appointed Chancellor ofthe 
German Reich and immediately suspends all 
guarantees of personal liberty, freedom of speech， 
and the Press,and the right ofassembly. The Nazis 
win 9596 ofthe vote in a plebiscite on his decision 
to take Germany out ofthe League of Nations and 
withdraw from a disarmament conference in 
Geneva. They soon order a boycott of Jewish 
business in Germany, and Jewish professionals and 
businessmen are hounded from their posts. 

In the midst offinancial crisis, newly elected 
PresidentF D Roosevelttells the American people: 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself. His 

人 far-reaching Nevw Deal legislation provides cash to 
bail out the beleaguered banks and the nation2s 

人 armers, the establishment of large-scale work 
creation programmes for the unemployed, and the 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
Szymanowski: Violin American-based artists who voice Stein: THpe 4xtopioqgyabjj of4jice Btighter regulation ofbanking and the financial 
Concerto no. 2 criticism of German cultural 7DRL4s Imarkets. 
Varese: 7JO11S4 丰 ON policy (including Toscanini and 
Vaughan Williams: ”Fritz ReineD). 
Piano Concerto Ellington tours Europe. 
开 lemperer becomes music 
director ofthe Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 
Amsterdami includes music by 
Kauftmann, Koffler, Petrassi， 
Copland, Cravwford, and Krenek. 
1934 “Bax: Symphony no.5 Furtwingler resigns as conductor Armstrong makes testFM Martial law is pronounced throughout Spain as 


Copland: Spot 
JIMNtb1O1) 

Gershwin: Yz7iatio715 
01 了 GotR 尺 Ji 友 NM 
Harris: Symphony 
no. 1 

Hindemith: Mathzs 
Ce7 Maler 


ofthe Berlin Philharmonicand broadcasts ffrom the Empire State 
Berlin State Opera, and as deputy building. 

President of Reicpsj1NSIRRaANUNE1， Capra: 开 瑟 abbe1ted O1e Ni 

due to objections to Nazi policy。， Clair: 7Tje ZastZiUoxzat17e 
Goebbels gives a speech Cocteau: Zu7MNQCpiNe je7IU0Le 
denouncing the “moral decay of ”Einstein: My PHilosobpjy 

atonal composers”, specifically Fitzgerald: 72Nidez 1 友 e Ni7 扩 t 
citing Hindemith. Graves:TCUAUdixs 


government troops crush insurgents. A nationwide 
Strike called by the trade unions coincides with an 
attempt to declare Catalonia an independent state， 
but Spanish Foreign Legionaries and the civil guard 
Soon bring the Situation under control. 

In Germany, leader ofthe Nazi Storm Troopers 
ErnstRoehm is dragged from his bed and shoft 
whilsthundreds ofother Brownshirts are executed 


1935 


Porter: 47t1119 Goes 
Rachmaninov: 

及 pabsody oO1.0 THeN1e 
oFPagaztzjli 
Shostakovich: Zady 
Zacbe 雪 ojthe KENSR 
Di5trzct 

Stravinsky: 
PeysEjppo1e 

Varese: FEcUato7ial 
Vaughan Williams: 
Fasi0 01 
C@G7ee]tSUeeyE5S 


Bartok: String 
Quartet no. 5 
Gershwin: Pozgy CN4 
Bes5 

Goodman: “Lady Be 
Good:, “Moonglov， 
“King Porter Stomp” 
Prokofiev: Violin 
Concerto no. 2 
Schoenberg: Suite 
for String Orchestra 
Strauss: DIE 
SCJNE 厅 SCN1E PN 
Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 4 


American Musicological Society 
founded in New York. 
Schoenberg makes his first US 
appearance as a conductor with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ISCM Festival is held in Florence; 
includes music by Casella, Berg， 
Francaix, Honegger, Ravel， 
Bartok, and Britten. 

Stravinsky becomes a French 
citizen. 

Death of Elgar. 

The first Glyndebourne festival is 
held. 


Count Basie forms his own band. 
AEG produce the Magnetophon， 
the first tape machine to use 
Plastic tape. 

Strauss resigns from the 

及 eicpsWNNSIRRGNOE1 having been 
denounced for collaborating with 
Jewish writer Stefan Zweig. 

The German government ban 
jazz from the airvwaves. 

The Benny Goodman band open 
atthe Palomar Ballroom in Los 
Angeles,an engagement which 
marks the beginning oftheir 
huge succesS. 


Priestley: Edez Btd4 
Sholokov: QUiet Fiows 态 e Do1 
Van Dyke: THe 7TNiz MUN 
Young: THe Sca1et Ptje7leL 


Brown: 47074 KZ7eN2NC 

Dali: Cza 加 oz Piye 
Day-Lewis: 4 Tte 如 Da1Ce 
Eliot: WMzyade7 7 THe Cathedyal 
了 pstein: Ecce 五 o7110 
Hitchcock: 7Tjpe THzztb-Nie Stebjs 
Munch: THe Mode7z Fazxst 
Novello: CaMto7os Ng 
Sandrich: 700 有 at (with Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers) 
Steinbeck: 7D7tC Rdt 
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in the “Nightofthe LongKnives. Itis rumoured 
that they were plotting to overthrow Hitler. 

In Texas, the renowned partners in crime, Bonnie 
Parker and Clyde Barrowy are shot dead by police 
following a four-year partnership ofrobbery and 
murder. 


Europe?s Fascist nations begin their long- expected 
territorial expansion as Mussolinis Italian forces 
march into Abyssinia, and the Germans reclaim the 
coal-rich Saar region in defiance ofthe Versailles 
Treaty. Athome, Jews are formally deprived of 
their German citizenship and excluded from 
employment in public service. 

Mao Tse-tung?s long march ends after twelve hard 
months offighting the Nationalist forces when the 
Communists” First Front army reaches Yenan in the 
north of China. 

In Britain, Conservative Stanley Baldwin becomes 
the new Prime Minister ofthe National 
Government following the resignation of Ramsay 
MacDonald due to il-health. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1936 


VWalton: Symphony 
no. 1 
Webern: Concerto 


Beecham: recording 
of Mozarbs 
Symphony no. 39 to 
magnetic tape 

Berg: Violin 
Concerto 
Formby:“VWhen Pm 
Cleaning Windows” 
Harris: Symphony 
no.2 

Hindemith: Footreral/ 
ZHUS1C 


The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Praguei includes music by 
Schoenberg, Petrassi, Webern， 
and Maconchy. 

Schoenberg gives Private 


composition lessons in California 


as Well as lecturing at the 
University of Southern 
California. Among his private 
pupils is John Cage. 


Pravda condemns Shostakovich>s 
Zady Macbe 太 asaninsultto the 
Soviet people; Shostakovich 
withdraws his Fourth Symphony 
after warnings from officials. 
Furtwingler is appointed 
conductor ofthe New York 
Philharmonic, but due to huge 
Protests forgoes the position. 
Barbirolli later takes it up. 

The Baden-Baden International 
Music Festival is inaugurated by 


Penguin books founded. 
Chaplin: Mode71t 7Tz7les 

Huxley: 配 eless 太 Gaz0 
Mitchell: Coxze Ti 太 切 e Ttd 
Mondrian: Co1jos 友 OU 2 Red al 
Be 

De Montherlant: Zes Jez1es Filles 
Thomas: Tezt-Five Poe1ts 
Welles: TYay oftpe Tomids 
Wright: Kaufman House, Bear 
Run, Pennsylvania, and oftfice 
block 


Fascist forces under General Franco mounta 
military challenge to the newly-elected leftist 
Popular Front government of Manuel Azana， 
Precipitating a civil war in the country. The ferocity 
and cruelty ofthe fighting shocks the world as 
Francoys troops quickly advance towards Madrid， 
forcing the government to move to Barcelona and 
then Valencia. 

In Britain, following the death of George V， 
Edward VIII is forced to abdicate as a result of his 
public avowal oflove for American divorcee, Wallis 
Simpson. 


1937 


Kreisler: recording 
of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto 
Prokofiev: Peter ai4 
太 e To 矿 
Rachmaninov: 
Symphony no. 3 
Varese: De1sit 27.5 


Basie: “One O?Clock 
Jump” 

Beecham: first 
recording of 
Mozarbes Die 
ZUuxpez10te 

Berg: ZXLX 
(unfinished) 
Goodman:'Sing， 
Sing, Sing? 


the Nazis to compete with the 
ISCM Festival. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Barcelona; includes music by 
Krenek, Berg, Britten, BartOk， 
Ruggles, Martin, Berkeley, and 
Falla. 

Schoenberg is appointed 

了 Professor at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
Anumber ofyoung French 
composers (including Messiaen 
and Joliveb write a manifesto 
opposing neoclassicism 
Gibson produce the ES-1go, the 
first successful electric guitar， 
Subsequently used by Charlie 
Christian and others. 


Hindemith publishes 
THeoetrcper 72i1 thefirst part of 
UNlte7WEISUNUG 200 70150 妈 . 
Prokofiev”s Cajztaztz joy the 
TeNEie 雪 470111Ve7S0T OF tje 
Octobger Revoutiox is charged with 
vulgarity, and not performed 
until 1966. 

Toscanini becomes Principal 


The BBC begins its television 


Italy formally annexes Abyssinia after marching 
Victoriously into the capital, Addis Ababa. 

British premier Anthony Eden and Egyptian Prime 
Minister Nahas Pasha sign a treaty in Cairo which 
ends the British protectorate over Egypt. Britain， 
however, retains control over the Suez Canal. 


An estimated 59,ooo left-wing idealists from all 


Service - the first regular one ofits over the world flock to Spain to join the 


kind in the world. 


JInternational Brigade, but Francoys forces, aided by 


Auden and Isherwood: 7je4scextor Italian and German reinforcements, take Malaga， 


F6 

Brecht: 4 Petty 7 tje Poor 
Giraudoux: ELepba 

Hemingway: 70 ave .. .70 ave 
Not 


conductor ofthe NBC symphony Tolkien: 7Ne 五 op 让 
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Bilbao and Guernica, the cultural and spiritual 
home ofthe Basque people. 

Despite its successes in the nation>s elections, the 
anti-British All Indqia Party refuses to form a 
government under the present constitution， 
demanding full independence instead. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
OrfE Ca7tN0 OU orchestra with whom he remains until Steinbeck: OAMice 0NQ Me1 Japanese aircraft bombard Shanghai， 
Rodgers: Bapes It 477115 1954. He makes most ofhis recordings 了 Picasso: Cxe7ttCa at the Paris taking the civilian toll in the territorial 
Shostakovich: Symphony no. 5 with this orchestra. World Fair. war between the Japanese and Chinese 
Stravinsky: Jex de caztes Cage writes “The Future of Music: Orwell: THe Road 如 Tiat Pier ， nationalist forces to Over 2;000. 
Szell: recording of Dvoidles Credo',arguing for the potential of Renoir: THe Gyeat Tsioz Thirteen high-ranking Communist 
Cello Concerto with the Czech music made by electronic means. Safrtre: LI NaWSele Party officials are sentenced to death 
Philharmonic and Casals The ISCM Festival is held in Paris and Smith: 4 Cood Te TYas Pad B， during show trials in the Soviet 
includes music by Honegger, Roussel， 41 Union. Stalin denounces the prisoners 
Casella, Milhaud, Francaix, Eisler， aS “Tiotskyites”. 
Maconchy. 
Deaths of Szymanovwski and Gershwin. 
The first Tanglewood Concerts take 
Place, with Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
1938 ”Barber: 4dagio joy Strilg5 Nazi'“Entartete Musiles exhibition in ”Anouilh: Ze yoyagqey ss gag4d9ge Austria and part of Czechoslovakia are 


(orchestral versionm) 

Basie: "Jumpin” at the 
VVoodside” 

Britten: Piano Concerto 
Fitzgerald: 'A-tisket A-taskeb 


Diisseldorf. 

Hindemith leaves Germany. 

The ISCM Festival is held in London 
and includes music by Berkeley， 
Webern, Britten,Krenek, BartOk， 
Messiaen, Copland, and Hindemith. 


Cocteau: Zes ja1e1t 帮 tiO1es 

Dufy: Reqyattz 

Eisenstein: 4/exajdey Nevsly) 

Greene: B1iGHptoN RocR 

了 Picasso: TDNt41N 2 Easy CHatr 
Rouault: Ecce 五 oo 


annexed by Germany, but other 
European nations are reluctant to go 
to war; British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain returns home having 
Signed an agreement with Adolf 
Hitler, declaring 'Ibelieve it is peace 
for our time." Jewish shops 


1939 


Hindemith: Matjhis dey Maler 
Krenek: Piano Concerto no. 2 
Piston: Symphony no. 1 
Prokofiev: Cello Concerto 
Stravinsky: Da1toN OUaRsS 
Walter: recording of Mahlers 
Symphony no. 9 with the 
Vienna Philharmonic 
Webern: Das 4WUIeNLic 了 t 


BartOk: Coxztyras 帮 

Cage: FSst CoUStrUCtO1N (CO 
Zetzl0, DiagiaJJ ZOLdScabe 
10. 1 (includes two variable 
Speed turntables) 

Copland: Sextet for piano， 
clarinet, and string quartet 
Garland: 'Over The Rainbovww” 
Harris: Symphony no. 3 

Jves: "Concord>” Sonata 
Lutostawski: Yz7iatioxs 
ytb1ONZGNES 

Shostakovich: Symphony no. 6 
VWalton: Violin Concerto 


The Benny Goodman band perform at 
Carnegie Hall in a concert which is 
recorded and later released. 

John Hammond stages a "From 
Spirituals to Swing concert at 
Carnegie Hall, showcasing famous jazz 
performers representing a Variety of 
different styles. 

The music of Berg is proscribed by the 
Nazi regime. 


Duke Ellington hires composer and 
arranger Billy Strayhorn. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Warsaw (in April, before the German 
invasion) and includes music by 
Poulenc, Szymanowksi, Lutyens, and 
Webern. 

In the United States, Broadcast Music 
Incorporated (BMD) enters into 
competition with ASCAP. 

Radio stations ban the broadcast of 
music represented by ASCAP. 
Stravinsky moves to New York. 

The United States Supreme Court rules 
that radio stations can play music 
records. 

Alfred Lion establishes the Blue Note 
record label. 

Paderewski gives his first broadcast 
concertin New York. 
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ValEry: De&gas, Da1Se, Desse 太 


Fleming: Coxze Ti 如 THpe Tird， 
Goodbye MT CHzbs 

Joyce: Piteqa11s TYZRe 

Mann: Zotte 太 Tezpa17 

了 Picasso: Nigpt FispiUG Qt .410es 
Renoir: 7T1e Rales oftje GaMte 
Stagecoac (with John Wayne) 
Steinbeck: THe Gyabes of Ta 碎 
Tjpe Tizard ojrOz 


Disney: 9zom TYNite ad 妇 e Seye and businesses are smashed on 


Kistxlaacht(Crystal Nighb, so called 
after the broken glass which 
SUrrounds the wWreckage. 

Franco?s troops win a series of decisive 
Victories in the Spanish Civil Var. 
Britain postpones the partition of 
Palestine as fierce fighting continues 
between Jews and Arabs. 


The world is once again at War 
following Germany”s invasion of 
Poland. Britain had pledged to 
safeguard Poland>s sovereignty and 
novw finds itselfforced to honour that 
pledge. Germany has the firm backing 
of Italy?s dictator, Mussolini, who 
Signs the "Pact of SteelD with Hitler in 
May, but more suUrprisingly italso 
gains the tacit support ofthe Soviet 
Union when Stalin signsa 
Don-aggression pact. 

Britain is placed on a war footing and 
Winston Churchill is again at the 
Centre of governmentas FirstLord of 
the Admiralty, a posthe firstheld 25 
years previously. 

The Spanish Civil War ends with 
Franco”s Nationalist forces Victorious. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1940 ”Britten: Zes itatio15 Hindemith publishes the second BBC Radio Newsreel ”In Europe, country after country falls to the 
Copland: Bi he Ki Tevised edition of Vjzte7WeiSWUUI 7 begins. German Blitzlrieyg (lightning war). By the end of 
Ellington: “Concerto for Cootie” 70754t 巡 . Ayer: 7T1je Foxadatioxls of the year, Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium 
Hindemith: Violin Concerto Frank Sinatra joins the Tommy Btbjizical KNOWLedIe are all in German hands and, perhaps most 
Martina: Double Concerto Dorsey band. Disney: Fajtasix damagingly, France follows suit, precipitating the 
Milhaud: Ze coztege Hitepb1e， In Britain, the WMS1C Review is (Soundtrack conducted emergency evacuation ofembattled British troops 
Symphony no. 1 published. by Stokowski) from Dunkirk. 
Piston: Violin Concerto Record sales in the US reach 1oo ”Chaplin: THe Crekt German bombers begin pounding London, killing 
Rodrigo: Coxzcierto de 47a112Uez million. Dictator over 7;ooo in the first three weeks. British 


Schoenberg: Violin Concerto 
(1936), Chamber Symphony 


DO. 2 


Sessions: Violin Concerto 
Strauss: CUWLtQNL (1894, revised) 
Stravinsky: St 加 po 太 C 


Toscanini: recording of 


Beethoven?s Violin Concerto 


with Heifetz 
Villa-Lobos: Maqdajeza 


Paderewski arrives in Nev York. 


Greene: THe Pomwer atd 
the Go1y 

Hemingway: Fo7 TYNoz 
zhe Be To 

Jung: THe Tte7zb7e 如 让 ON 
ofPeysoNpalit) 
Kandinsky: Bjxe 5 让 
Kostler: Da7pjess dt 
Noo1 

Miatisse: 尺 XICNTN 
Bioxse Tje Sea Pa 
(Score byKorngold) 
Thomas: Poztraitorte 
47tstas0 Yo Dog 


merchant shipping also comes under heavy 
bombardment, with 235;ooo tons having been lost 
by October. Athome, the British people face 
rationing for the firsttime since 1918. 

Trotsky is killed by a Sovietagent who plunges an 
ice pick through his skull in Mexico City. 

In the United States, Roosevelt is re-elected fora 
third term as President, but denies that he is 
Preparing to take the country into the war. 


1941 


1942 


Barber: Violin Concerto 
Britten: 92z1D7ia d0 RegUie11 PH2L 
了 BIG 

Copland: Quiet Ci; 刀 
Hindemith: Cello Concerto 
Kittel: recording of Bach>?s 
Mattpem Passioy for Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

Martina: Coztce7to G7055S0 
Messiaen: QUatxkozboU7 1 td 
te11115 

Poulenc: Concerto for organ， 
timpani, and strings 
Stravinsky: 7210I0 
Tchaikovsky: 7872 Overtz7e 
Weill: Za 芒 友 e Da 


BartOk: Concerto for Two 

了 Pianos, Percussion, and 
Orchestra 

Bernstein: Sonata for Clarinet 
and Piano 

Cage: JUg1Q1JJ 工 GLSCQbe 110. 3 
Copland: StatezeNtk Jr Ocjpestya 
Crosby: "White Christmas” 
Honegger: Symphony no. 2 
Shostakovich: Symphony no. 7 
Strauss: Cabj1icci0 

Stravinsky: Da11sE&s COCETtONLES 


Schoenberg wWfites Co1tjos 友 0O1 
tj Teme 7D1es 

Joseph Schillinger writes 7TNZe 
SCHiUUIer SSstejl oaSical 
Co1tzj05; 友 01. 

The ISCM Festival moves to New 
York, and is broadcast by CBS. It 
includes music by Britten， 
Leibowitz, Webern, Martinl, and 
Copland. 

Walter conducts his first opera in 
the US. 

The Queen's Hall in London is 
bombed. 


The music department of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris is 
established. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Berkeley, California, and includes 
mnusic by Bartok, Schoenberg， 
Bloch, Britten, and Hindemith. 
The American Federation of 
Musicians announces a ban on 
recording, in an attemptto secure 
better conditions for professional 
Imusicians. 

Death of Weingartner. 


Brecht: Motjher CoxyUuge 
ONd per CHiCTe1N 
Coward: BLitpe Sjp17 让 
Ehrenberg: THe Fa of 
Pa115 

Fitzgerald: THe Zacst 
ZTCo00.49 矶 Payallel 
LEger: Ders 40420St0 
YeHom BacRg7oNd4 
Welles: Cize1l Ke 
Wilson: 7D 纺 e PtUUaxtd 
StaAtio1 


Bonnard: 7Z201seaU LEX 
Camus: Zetra109E7 
Eliot: Zitte GCidaiz9 
Fiare Pa 太 

oliaay Tot (with Bing 
Crosby) 

五 om GCTeel TS NT 
Tzlley 

Lewis: THe Screwtabe 

了 ette7 

SteinbecKk: 7Tjpe Mooz 1 
Do 
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The United States enters the war following the 
bombing ofits Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii by Japanese forces. 

In Europe, the Nazis break their uneasy pact with 
the Soviet Union and invade Russia, reaching 
Minsk, halfway to Moscow, in a few days and 
forcing Stalin to plead for British support. Hitler is 
impatient to enter the Russian capital, but as the 
Russian winter begins to bite, the Soviet forces 
first consolidate and then begin to make ground 
against the Germans. 

In Africa, General Erwin Rommelbs Afrika Corps 
advance through Libya in a bid to relieve 
Mussolini>s forces which have suffered a series of 
defeats against the British . 


The Nazileadership admits that its 'final solution” 
to the "Jewish problem'” is the extermination ofthe 
estimated 11 million Jews. Over 7oo;ooo Jews are 
murdered in Poland alone. 

Russian troops counter-attack at Stalingrad and kill 
or capture as many as 77;Ooo enemy soldiers. 
Allied troops under General Bernard Montgomery 
break through Rommelbs Afrika Corps atEl 
Alamein in Egypt sending the Axis forces into fall 
Tetreat. 

British RAF bombers begin a massive campaign of 
destruction on German cities under the leadership 
of Air Marshal Sir Arthur 'Bomber Harris. 

The Japanese continue their advance in Malaya and 
quickly take the island fortress of Singapore. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1943 ”Berkeley: Symphony no.1 “Tippett, a conscientious Adam: ReclzzI 有 IIe The German withdrawal from the Caucasus begins 
Britten: Se7ezade fr 72No1， objector' is jailed for refusing ”Coward: 7TNzs Pabj Byeed with the surrender of Stalingrad, and the Russians 
五 ol 0Nd St200S to acceptthe terms ofhis THe GeNter Sex quickly take Kursk, Rostov, Kharkov, and Smolensk. 
Copland: ELsSaLoz MeExico， registration Michaux: Exoycis1tes General Dwight D. Eisenhower takes supreme control 
Faxzjare jor the Co1OUl ML， Death ofRachmaninov. Molinari: Mztidos de of Allied forces in North Africa as British and US 
Rodeo Columbia sign a contract with Mad1xgad4 troops link up. The German army in Tunisia 
Harris: Symphony no. 5 Frank Sinatra. Mondrian: Byoxdwi0) SUrrenders. 
Messiaen: Tisioxls de Pael Leonard Bernstein makes a Booqie-TYooqze Following the firstAllied bombing raids on Rome， 
Prokofiev: 7z941 Spectacular debut conducting ”Moore: MadozMa td CHid Mussolini is deposed as King Victor Emmanuel takes 
Rodgers and Hammerstein: the NewYork Philharmonic Sarte: Beizzg td Nothi1g1teSs control of Italian forces and Italy surrenders shortly 
ORALoN when Bruno Walter falls 训 . after. In a finalyojte jce, Italy declares war on 
Shostakovich: Symphony Rodzinski becomes music Germany. 
no. 8 director ofthe New York The Japanese are driven from Guadalcanal in the 
Strauss: Horn Concerto Philharmonic. Pacific by US forces and later defeated in New Guinea. 
no. 2 Atahistoric conference in Tehran, Churchill， 
Webern: Variations for Roosevelt and Stalin meet for the firsttime to plan 
Orchestra the final defeat of Germany and to sign a declaration 

ensuring a post-War World free from tyranny. 
1944 “了 Barber: Symphony no. 2 Messiaen publishes 7ecpzzigxe ”Bates: Fair stood 如 e TYid joyr TheAllies continue to push back the enemy lines 


BartOk: Concerto for 
Orchestra 

Bernstein: Symphony no. 1， 
FU1CY Fee 

Carter: Symphony no. 1 
Copland: 4jpjpaacjpia1Nl Sb71119 
(original version) 


Ce 711ON LNGUIe MINSICUL 
Messiaen?s composition class 


in Paris includes Pierre Boulez. 


Promoter Norman Granz 
Starts a COnCcert Series called 
"Jazz at the Philharmonic”， 
which employs a jam session 
format. 


ZU11CE 

Beckman: se 太 Poztyra 太 
Eliot: Foxy Qu&axte 帮 五 e11J 灰 
(OliviemD 

Jung: Poycpology ad Re1gio1N 
Moravia: 4qyostzzo 

Rattigan: 工 0OVe 1 TQLe1eS5 


across the whole theatre of war. Having broken the 
Siege of Leningrad, the Red Army forces the Germans 
further from the heart of Russia as they sweep 
through the Crimeai; British and US troops ljaunch the 
Allied invasion of Europe on 'D-Day”， 

6 June, quickly pushing back the Germans from 
Normandy and eventually liberating Paris. 


1945 


Ferrier makes her first 
Tecordings for Columbia 
Hindemith: Zzidxs Tozalts 

了 Partch: Do 瑟 OpOal 
Schoenberg: Piano 
Concerto 

Stravinsky: Fox1y 有 NUIU110N 
Mood5 

Tippett: 4 CHiQ ofoxy 727e 


Britten: Peter G7z1lE5 
Copland: 4jpjuacjpia1l Sj71119 
(Symphonic version) 
Messiaen: 77o1s 加 etites 
Littgies 

Prokofiev: Symphony no. 5， 
Cizderelit 

Rodgers and Hammerstein: 
Cu1o7sSeL 

Schuller: Concerto for Horn 
and Orchestra 
Shostakovich: Symphony 
no.9 

Stravinsky: SCe1les de bet 
Villa-Lobos: Chpoyros no. 12 


Death of Sir Henry Wood. 
The Vienna Opera is destroyed 
inan Allied air raid. 


After Rene Leibowitz 
conducts Schoenberg"s Wind 
Quintet in Paris,a number of 
Student composers “discovem 
dodecaphonic techniques. 
Deaths of VWebern， 
accidentally shotby a US 
soldier, and BartOk. 
FirstAnnual Festival of 
Contemporary American 
Music opens at Columpbia 
University and includes music 
by Brant and Piston. 
Columbia begins developing 
the LP. 


Sartre: Pi cl0s 
Williams: THe CUass 
Le1109e712 


Buber: For the Sape oreayvex 
Eisenstein: Pa7 态 e Te77iOLe 
Jouve: Zayiexgqe de Payzz 
Levi: CHpzist Stobbjed at Epo 
Moore: Fajlzj G7ot7 幼 
Orwell: 47277200 Fa71z 
Popper: THpe Ojpe Socie 纪 04 
1 Be1lteES 

Renoir: 7T1pe Meat_Fot 妇 e 
SoOU 太 

Sartre: Tjpe 49e ofReasoN 
VWaugh: Byidesjpead Revisited 
Wilder: THe Zost Teepexl 
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In theair war, the Allies continue their destructive and 
demoralizing bombardment of German cities. 

The first conclusive proofof Nazi extermination of 
Jews is found in the Maidenek concentration camp in 
liberated Poland, where an estimated 1.5 million have 
been gassed and burnt. 


Hitler commits suicide. The war in Europeends on 7 
May when Army Chiefof Staff Alfred Jodl signs a 
Statement ofunconditional surrender at Allied HQin 
Rheims. 

The global war finishes with the dropping ofatomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in Japan. As many 
as 7oooo die in the blasts, and countless more from 
radiation sickness. 

The surviving leaders of Nazi Germany (including 
Goering and Hess) are put on trial in Nuremberg for 
crimes against humanity. The evidence centres 

on the discovery by the liberating Allies of 
unimaginable horrors in Nazi concentration camps at 
Auschwitz, Buchenwald, Belsen, and elsewhere. 

The United Nations, a pan-national body dedicated to 
Preserving world peace, is formed when delegates 

人 fom 5o states Sign the World Security Charter in the 
US. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1946 ”BartOk: Piano Concerto Darmstadt begins holding BBC Third Programme The Nuremberg trials ends with Goering and lo 
no.3 International Summer Courses in inaugurated other prominent Nazis sentenced to death and 
Boulez: Ze Visage abtia1 New Music, largelyatthe De Beauvoir: 7pzxs /es Hess to life imprisonment. 
(revised in 1989) instigation of musician and critic Apo7tNt&s SONUt7O1t2A The United Nations General Assembly meets for 
Britten: THe Rabje ofZxcreta Wolfgang Steinecke. Capra:1tsa TITozderjil Tod thefirsttime in NewYork, barring Spain 们 om its 
Copland: Symphony no.3 ，”Schoenberg is named honorary 。” Cocteau: TatgieadexxtEtes activities and rejecting South Africas proposal to 
JIves: Cexztral PaR zt the Da president ofthe ISCM. Hersey: 瑟 i7osHpi1t0 annexe South VWest Africa. 
(19o6), Symphony no. 3 The ISCM resumes its annual Hitchcock: Noto7ioxs AjointAnglo-American report on Palestine 
Karajan: recording of festival in London, and includes ”Lean: C7eat ExXjectazztio11S recommends that the British mandate should 
Beethoven's Eighth music by Lutyens, Prokofiev， ONeill: THe 7cemaNt Come 太 ”continue "until Arab-Jewish hostility disappears. 
Symphony for EMI Stravinsky, Hindemith, Messiaen，Rossellini: Paisa The result is renewed violence in the Middle East， 
Parker: ANightin Tunisia*，Schoenberg, and Krenek. Russell: Fistomy of Taste including the bombing by Zionist guerrillas ofthe 
“Ornithology" (Dial) La Scala in Milan reopens after Phiiosobply British HQin Jerusalem. 
Prokofiev: TYzr 0N1d Peace the bombing in 1943, with Sartre: Mo1 帮 SG115 SEgUNLte In Japan, power is transferred from the Emperor to 
StrausS: Metaj1lO1 力 10SEN Toscanini conducting. Warren: 41 太 e KiI5S Me adirectly elected assembly. 
Stravinsky: FEpozy Cozcerto， Establishment ofthe Welsh General Juan Pergn is installed as President of 
ytb1010) 太 TH7ee MoveMteNt 胡 National Opera. Argentina. 
Webern: Cantata No. 1 

1947 “Babbitt: THpyee Cozbositiols ， Atlantic records founded by Discovery ofthe main series 163 years of British rule in India are ended with 


_Joy Piajo0 

Cage: THe SekSso115 
Hindemith: Concerto for 
piano and orchestra 
Krenek: Symphony no. 4 
Milhaud: Symphony no. 3 
Prokofiev: Symphony no. 6 


Ahmetand Nesuhi Ertegun. 

Jves is awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for his Third Symphony. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Copenhagen and includes music 
by Copland, Prokofiev, Bloch， 
Jolivet Martin, and Gerhard. 


of Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Edinburgh Festival 
established. 

Camus: 7T1e PiagNe 

Clair: Ze Silejtce estd2o7 
Clouzot: Quai des Ozfevres 
Giacometti: Ma Pozzt17 


independence on the lines ofa plan drawn up by 
Lord Mountbatten and agreed by all sides. Under 
the plan, India is partitioned into two States， 
recognizing the demands of Muslims fora 
homeland oftheir own. However, violence between 
Mnuslims and Hindus continues, with 1,2oo 
Muslims killed on a train on the Punjab border. 


1948 


Sessions: Tje TYiQl ofZUCU15 


Stravinsky: Cozce1to 太 万 
VWVeill: Street Sce11e 


Boulez: Ze Soleil des eaUX 
(revised 1959, 1968)， 


Sonatina for Flute and Piano 


Cage: SO1U4t0s 0NQ Tteyiudes 
Hooker: “Boogie Chillun” 
Lutostawski: Symphony 
Do.1I 

Milhaud: Symphony no. 4 
Parker: Parkers Mood 
Piston: Symphony no. 3 

了 Porter: Kziss Me Kate 
Schaeffer: Etzdes CUX cpe7121 


de Jer(tapei the first piece of 


INNSiGWNE CONC1Bte) 
Schoenberg: 4 SU7ViO7 万 o7 
[Q7s0/ 

StrausSs: FOW ZaSt 90105 
Stravinsky: Mass 


Deaths ofRussolo and Casella. 
Rodzinski leaves the New York 
Philharmonic for the Chicago 
Symphony. 

The Vienna Philharmonic comes 
into being when the 
Philharmonische Akademie 
changes its name. 


Columbia begins marketing the 
33Tpm LP. 

The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party ofthe USSR 
issues a resolution condemning 
“decadent formalism>, specifically 
referring to Shostakovich， 
Prokofiev, and Khachaturian. 
Hermann Scherchen arrives to 
teach a coUrse at the conservatory 
in Venice: pupils include Maderna 
and Nono. 

The NBC symphony orchestra 
Imake their first live television 
broadcastunder Toscanini. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Amsterdami includes music by 
Sessions, Koechlin, Piston， 
Lutyens, and Glanville-Hicks. 


Moore: Tee Sta1zd2l7 
TIU1E5S 

Le Corbusier: Unite 
dhabitation, Marseilles 
Levi: JTJis QHa1N 
Priestley: THpe ZizdeN 7Tyee 
Reed: Odd Ma Ozt 


Williams: 4 Streetcaz Najleld 


Des17e 


Fry: 7Tje ZadyA Not1jo7 
BUG 

Greene: THpe Featorthe 
440tter 

开 awabata: 9710W COWty 
Mailer: THe Napled atd the 
Dead 

Moore: Faultzjpp G7ott 
Olivier: 恺 azjtzjet 

Paton: C7?) 态 e Beloved 
COWItJ) 

了 Pollock: Coztzjos 友 0o71 710. 了 
Rattigan: THpe Byom729 
Terxsiox 
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The US Secretary of State George Marshall 
announcesahugeaid plan for Europe to safeguard 
against the post-war slump and the threat of 
Communism. 

The US Secretary of State George Marshall 
announcesahugeaid plan for Europe to safeguard 
against the post-war slump and the threat of 
Communism. 


The world's Jews now have their own homeland as 
the state of Israel is born of a divided Palestine. 
Under the new Prime Minister, David ben-Gurion， 
the new country opens its doors to all Jewish 
immigrants. 

Relations between Eastand West deteriorate as 
delegates from the USSR walk out ofthe Allied 
Control Council claiming they have been excluded 
人 from secret talks about Germany”s future. 

The US starta communist witch-hunt with the 
formation ofthe House ofRepresentatives” 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

The march ofworld communism is swift, however， 
with a coup detat in Czechoslovakia; the 
redrawing ofthe Romanian constitution along 
Soviet lines; and the announcement ofthe 
formation ofthe Democratic Peoplexs Republic of 
了 orea. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1949 


Antheil: Symphony no. 6 
Bartok: Viola Concerto 
(unfinished, completed by 
Serly) 

Bernstein: Symphony no. 2 
(CTheAge ofAnxiety) 
Britten: 9j7214G SAHO72) 
Cowell: Symphony no. 5 
Messiaen: 
TIULNC-SyNHo1Te 

Orff: 47z9o1e 

Rodgers and Hammerstein: 
Sox 太 Pacific 

Shostakovich: So oj te 
Foyes 帮 


Schoenberg protests to Thomas Mann 
about the reference to his twelve-tone 
method in DoRtor Fazzxstxs. 

Piston is avwarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
his Symphony no. 3. 


John Cage visits Paris. He performs for 
Messiaen?s composition class, as well as 
ata private gathering organised by 
Pierre Boulez. 

The First Congress of Dodecaphonic 
Mnusic is held in Milan and includes 
music by Schoenberg, Krenek， 
Riegger, and Hauer. 

The ISCM Festival is held in Palermo， 
Sicily; includes music by Szymanowski， 
Dutilleux, Eisler, Casella, Lutyens， 
Berkeley, Petrassi, and Maderna. 

Bob Weinstock establishes the Prestige 
record label. 

RCA introduce the 7-inch 45rpm disc. 
Mitropoulos and Stokowski are jointly 
appointed Principal conductor ofthe 
New York Philharmonic. 

Deaths of Strauss and Pfitzner. 

Partch publishes Cexzesis ofa Mszc. 


Bates: THpe Jacayaztdaa Tee 
De Beauvoir: THpe Seco1d Sex 
Eluard: De /efoxz de Mo7ULe 
Fromme: Mix 77 瑟 271t5e 矿 
Zes elt12Nt te711OUE5 

Mitford: Zove 加 &Coi4 
CUit4t 

Orwell: 1984 

Reed: 7Tje 7TNizd Ma1t 


The communist Peoplexs Republic of China is 
proclaimed, with Mao Tse-tung as Chairman 
and Chou En-lai as Prime Minister. 

In Europe communism is consolidated with 
the creation by Stalin ofthe German 
Democratic Republic in the east of the 
coOUntry to counter the newly formed Federal 
Republic of Germany in the west. 

Eight Western countries, including Britain， 
form the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATIO). Thealliance is designed to actasa 
deterrentagainstaggression 人 om the Eastern 
Bloc. 

In Britain, the Ireland Bill recognizes Eire asa 
republic,ending its dominion status but 
reaffirming the position of Northern Ireland 
as part ofthe United Kingdom. 


1950 “Berlin: Ca Me Mada7 
Boulez: Piano Sonata no. 2 
(first US performance, by 
Tudon 
Canetelli: recording of 
Tchaikovsky”s Fifth 
Symphony for HMV 
Copland: Clarinet Concerto 
(Premiered by Goodman) 
Hindemith: Clarinet 
Concerto 
Messiaen: Mode de yalez17s Et 
CD12te1lSites 
Milhaud: BoarzPetrassi: Fa 
MONte deLPa7it 
Poulenc: Piano Concerto 
Schaeffer: SyMtjpo7Nie ox7 201 
AOLE SEN (first extended 
piece ofelectronic music) 
StrausSs: FOW ZLQSt 90105 
(posth.) 

Toscanini: recording of 
Verdins Fa 好 矿 
Webern: Secoxzd Ca1z 友 红 


AUS1ca B1itatltca launched. 


Heinrich Strobel takes responsibility 


for the Donaueschingen festival， 


making ita major annual event in the 


contemporary music world. 


The ISCM Festival is held in Brussels; 
includes music by Eisler, Rawsthorne， 


Webern, Goeyvaerts, Leibowitz， 


Jolivet and Milhaud. 
Death of Weill. 


Shostakovich is awarded the Stalin 


了 Prize for Sox9 oftpe Fores 太 . 
Decca issues its first LPs. 
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Chagall: Kz9 David 
Cocteau: O1bpele 

Ford: Rio Ga7tde 
Giacometti: 9eVe] FLIU1ES 
CU00 ead 

Heyerdahl: Koz 7 
Kurasavwa: Rasjpo7tO1 
Neruda: Cezeral So19 
Picasso: THpe Gout 

了 Pound: Sevezzt CajNtos 
Wilder: Si1set Boxjeva7d1 


British and American troops,under UN 
auspices, are embroiled in a major conflict 
when communist North Korea invades the 
South. After initial successes they are forced 
into a speedy retreat when China enters the 
war to aid its communist neighbours. 
Vietnam is also effectively partitioned into 
two nations after Britain and the US 
recognize the claim of Emperor Bao Dai, who 
is based in the south. 

King Abdullah ofJordan significantly 
expands his kingdom when he annexes Arab 
Palestine. 

King Farouk ofEgyptcalls for the 'total and 
immediate” withdrawal of British troops from 
the Suez Canal Zone. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1951 


Boulez: Styrxcto7es 14, Etxde 
SU7 201 5S01 (tape: composed at 
the French Radio Studios) 
Britten: Bzl Bxadd 

Cage: MsSic orFCHa11IesS， 
JUuG101JJ 了 ULSC0be 110. 子 
(for 12 radio receivers， 
composed using chance 
Operations) 
Fischer-Dieskau: recording 
of Beethoven?s 47z die je7te 
Celiepte 

Francaix: Zabostrobpjpe 

JIves: Symphony no. 2 
Jolivet: Piano Concerto 
Lutosiawski: Petite 5xite 

了 Partch: Oedzbpxs 

Poulenc: Stxpbat Water 
Rodgers and Hammerstein: 
THe KOI CNLT 

Stravinsky: THe RaRes 
Pog7ess 


French Radio establish Groupe 


de Musique Concrete 


Cage studies Zen philosophy 
with Daisetz Suzuki at Columbia 


University, New YorK. 


Stefan Kudelski builds the first 
Nagra portable, self-contained 


tape recorder. 
Atthe Darmstadt Summer 


School, Karlheinz Stockhausen 
and other students (including 


Goeyvaerts) encouUnter 
Messiaen?s Mode de yajez1s 扩 
Clte1151tes. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Frankfurt; includes music by 
Orff, Koechlin, Messiaen， 


Ginastera, Henze, Hindemith， 


and Krenek. 
Deaths ofSchoenberg， 


Mengelberg, and Koussevitsky. 


The Festival of Britain takes 
Place. Designers and 
architects, led by Hugh 
Casson, design an 
environment coOmprising a 
huge'“Dome of Discovery”， 
anew Royal Festival Hall， 
and several fun-fairs， 
treewalks and open air 
exhibitions. 

Asimov: 卫 Robpot 

Dali: CHpzist ofst7Jojpzz o1 he 
C1055 

Frost: CoNtjjet 如 e Poe111s 
Hitchcock: Sira7lge7s oz 0 
T7Q11 

Huston: THpe 4Jjicajt Quee7 
Salinger: Tjpe Cutcpey zi 太 e 
Re 

Sutherland: Zo74 
Beayverp1ooR 


Following fuctuating fortunes in the Korean War， 
the two sides agree to a tense ceasefire， 
re-establishing the pre-war truce line atthe 38th 
parallel. 

In Vietnam, the old colonial power, France, retakes 
Hanoi ffom the communist Viet Minh, but in 
response the communists launch a major offensive 
atTonkin. 

The nuclear arms race has well and truly begun. 
The United States launches the first successful test 
ofahydrogen bomb on Eniwok Atoll in the 
mid-Pacific. In turn, the USSR launches the second 
test of its own nuclear weapon， 

British troops ljaunch a dawn raid to secure key 
points on the Suez Canal following the breakdown 
of negotiations with Egypt. The Egyptian 
government declares a state ofemergency, and 
British service 包 milies are evacuated from the 
Canal Zone. 


1952 


Cage: 4 337 TYzterMWSIC 
Cowell: Symphony no. 7 
Hindemith: Caxdilac 
Maderna: WaSica SU de 
LNM1E1S1O1 

Partch: Oedzbpxs 

了 Prokofiev: Sy7i 加 po7ty) 
CONCETLONL1 
Stockhausen: K7exzsbie/ 
Etde (tape) 

Stravinsky: CNzt 如 刀 
Toscanini: recording of 


Beethovens Symphony no. 


9, made at Carnegie Hall 
Walter: recording of 
Mahlers Das Fred yoxz de7 
Erde, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Ferrier 


Stockhausen goes to Paris in 
order to study with Messiaen. 
Herbert Eimert founds the 
Cologne station of the 
Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk: 
he is then joined by Stockhausen. 
Boulez visits the Darmstadt 
Summer School where he 
introduces his Btxades (tape); 
Yvonne Loriod performs his 
Second Piano Sonata. 

Ray Charles is signed by Atlantic 
Tecords. 

The Metropolitan Opera in New 
York broadcasts Ca1eN to movie 
houses in 27American cities. 
The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Salzburg; includes music by 
Pousseur and Zimmermann. 
The New Musical Express create 
the 'Hit Parade”. 

Otto Luening and Vladimir 
Ussachevsky present the first 
American concert ofelectronic 
music at the Museum of Modern 
Artin New York. 


Christie: 7Tpe Moxysetyrib 
Epstein: MadozxNa QQ CHiL 
Ford: THpe Quiet Ma1N 
Hemingway: THpe OULL Ma1N 
OILd 友 e Se 

Huston: Mowli Roxge 
Leavis: 7TNpe CONON PUT7SU 计 
了 Pollock: Cozmve79ece 
Steinbeck: East oFEde7 
Thomas: CoUlected Poe1s 
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The crisis over the Suez Canal Zone forces a series 
ofdomestic political upheavals in Egypt. Having 
dismissed the government ofAli Maher Pasher and 
Suspended parliament, King Farouk is himself 
forced to abdicate in favour ofhis son, Faud, as 
General Mohammed Neguib seizes power. 

South Africa faces a constitutional crisis when its 
hard-line Prime Minister, Dr D. FE. Malan, confirms 
that the new race laws will stand despite the ruling 
ofthe countrys Supreme Court that they are 
invalid. 

War hero General Dwight D. Eisenhower sweeps 
to victory in the US Presidential election, beating 
Adlai Stevenson with the largest-ever popular vote. 
His first action as President-elect is to hold talks 
with General Douglas MacArthur on finally ending 
the war in Korea. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1953 


Bernstein: TYojdez1jiol TD 
Britten: CUo7iajt4 

Cowell: Symphony no. 8 
Kabalevsky: Piano Concerto 
no.3 

Krenek: Medea for contralto 
and orchestra. 

Martina: THe Maj1iage 
Shostakovich: Symphony 
no. 10 

Stockhausen: Koztra-Pz1Rte， 
Stdie7T(tape) 

Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 7 (Si 
OO1 训 COD) 


Sam Phillips founds Sun Records 
in Memphis. 

Bil Grauer and OFrrin Keepnews 
establish the Riverside record 
label. 

Stockhausen returns to Cologne 
to work atthe WDR radio 
Studios. 

Death of Prokofiev. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Osloi includes music by 
Schoenberg, Babbitt, Ginastera， 
Goeyvaerts, and Henze. 


Experimental colour TV 
broadcasts are made in the 
US. 

Faulkner: RegUiejt_jO7 4 N20 
Fellini: 了 Titelox 

Greene: THe Zi Roo71 
Hepworth: Mozolitp 
MtNJTECN 

Koster: THpe Robe (first film 
in 'Cinemascope) 

Miller: THpe C7xcibje 
Moore: KG CNQ QUee1 
Nicholson: Setemper7953 
Zinnemann: Fro7t 古 eye 如 
Ete11zt) 


Russian dictator Joseph Stalin dies of a brain 
haemorrhage. Russian tanks move into East Berlin 
to crush an anti-Soviet uprising by German 
Workers. 

Queen Elizabeth II of Great Britain is crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, London. Her televised 
coOronation is watched by millions all over the 
world. 

Julius and Ethel Roseberg are found guilty of 
passing American atomic secrets to the Russians， 
and become the first married couple to be executed 
in the US9. 

Egyptbs infantKing Faud is deposed by Egyptes 
army leaders, who declare the nation a republic. 


1954 Britten: THe 7321It oj the Scyey/ 


Cage: 34A6.776 TaNis 
MMX 

Charles:'IGotA Woman'” 
Copland: THpe 7ejde7Zazd 
Eimert: CocResjiel1 
Karajan: recording of 
Mozarts Horn Concertos 
with Brain 

Lutostawski: Concerto for 
Orchestra 


Nono: Zayictore de Gxe7Nlic 


了 Pousseur: SeiSN1QI1GNN1E 
Schoenberg: Moses Nd 4701 
(unfinished) 


Boulez founds the Domaine 
Mnusical in Paris, dedicated to the 
promotion and performance of 


contemporary music. 


Cageand pianist David Tudor 
undertake a European tour, with 
performances in Britain, France， 


and Germany. 
RCA Victor sell the first 


Pre-recorded open reel stereo 


tapes for $12.95 


Toscanini makes his last public 


appearance. 


The ISCM Festival is held in 
Haifa, Israel; includes music by 


Amis: Z2cRy 1001 

Bellow: THe 4dexztoyes of 
4UG1e Ma1CR 

Fellini: Za stradax 

Frisch: 7Pp NotStiler 
Golding: Zord oftpe Flies 
Hepworth: TO FI21eS， 
Ze1jpi15 

Hitchcock: Reay Tadom 
Picasso: Syme 刀 

Sagan: Bo111OU1 7T71SteSSe 
Thomas: Uyzder2i 开 Tood 
TTNite CHyistyt45 
Williams: Cat oz 4 万 of 7771 
Roof 


A peace deal is reached under which France agrees 
to withdraw from North Vietnam in return fora 
communist evacuation of the south of the country， 
as Well as Laos and Cambodia. However, France?s 
colonial troubles are far from over, as she is forced 
to send 2o,ooo troops to quell rioting and violence 
in Algeria. 

In Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser becomes head of 
State following his ousting ofPresident Mohammed 
Neguib. He is hugely popular with Egyptians, noOt 
least because of his success in signing an 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement for the withdrawal of 
British troops from the troubled Suez Canal Zone. 
Britains Roger Bannister becomes the first man to 
runa mile in under four minutes, atthe Oxford 


Stockhausen: Stxdie 1(tape) Villa-Lobos, Milhaud, Sessions， 
Stravinsky: Sebte 训 7 Vaughan Williams, and Kirchner. 
ZeMiO7iGNL DJ THo110S Deaths of Ives and Furtwingler. 
Varese: Desey 必 

Xenakis: Metastasls 


University Iffley Road track. 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1955 


Boulez: Ze 41tEQU SG11S 
0Ze 

Floyd: SxsZ]N4N 
Haley:“Rock Around the 
Cloclke 

Klemperer: recording of 


Beethoven Symphonies nos. 


3, 5, and 7, With the 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
Messiaen: Zio7e do7GUe 
Milhaud: Symphony no. 6 
Nono: 1zcoNtji 
Prokofiev: Tazy wztd Peace 
Shostakovich: Violin 
Concerto 

Sinatra: 7 Tjpe TYee SaQ1 
五 o1S 

Stravinsky: Fox17 RSSIG1 
01105 

Tippett: THe MidS211OE7 
Ma11i0GIE 


First issue ofdie 7eie appears. 


Theodor Adorno gives an address at 
Darmstadt critical ofcomposition 
based on systems (The Ageing ofthe 


Nev. 


Xenakis writes “La crise de la musique 


Serielle” 


Death of bebop saxophonist Charlie 


Parker. 


Invention ofthe RCA Electronic Music 
Synthesizer, using filtered sawtooth 
waves, programmed with paper tape. 
Berio and Maderna set up an electronic 
studio at Radio Audizione Italienne in 


Milan. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 


Baden-Baden; includes music by 
Boulez, Blacher, Henze, Schoenberg， 


Carter, and Gerhard. 


Fischer-Dieskau makes his US debut in 


Nevw York. 


The Berlin Philharmonic make their US 
debut in Washington under Karajan. 


Baldwin: Notes of ga Natime 
301 

Beckett: TYzitot7 了 7 Godot 
Bergman: Siles of ua SWINET 
Ni 及 

Dali: THe Zords xbbje7 

THe Dia1yy or4)01e FaNR 
Greene: THe Qiet 4711e17iCQN 
Johns: TFjite Play 
Kokoschka: 7Ne7tobyae 
Marcuse: Byos CN4 
Civilizatiox 

Miller:4 Few ol 态 e B1idge 
Nabakov: Zojitz 
Rauschenberg: Odaji5 
Tolkien: Zo7zd ojtpe RizgS 


Following the withdrawal ofthe Allied High 
Commission in Berlin, West Germany 
becomes a Sovereign state for the first time 
Since the end ofthe war 1lo years ago. Austria 
also regains her independence. 

Nikita Kruschev assumes control ofthe 
USSR and creates the Warsavw Pact forming 
all the Eastern Bloc nations into a single 
military alliance. 

In Britain, Winston Churchill steps down as 
Prime Minister and finally bows out of 
British politics after more than jgo years. He is 
Succeeded by Sir Anthony Eden. 

In the southern US, thousands ofblacks 
boycott City Line Buses in Montgomery， 
Alabama, after a driver refuses to continue his 
journey with a black woman, Rosa Parks， 
Seated in the whites-only area at the front of 
the bus. Mrs. Parks is fined $14 under state 
Segregation laws. 


1956 ”BarraqueE: SegUetCe&S 
Berio: Persbectives 
Bernstein: Caziide 
Carter: Ta7iatiozs Jr 
O7cpestya 
Goeyvaerts: Co11j05; 丰 ON 
10. 6 QUX 0bJjec 帮 SO1101E5S 
Gould: recording of Bach>s 
Goldpbe1gz TZ7iatio15 
Little Richard: “Tutti Frutti 
Loewe: WO Fa Zady 
Nono: J1caztto sosjeso 
Presley: “Heartbreak Hotel 
Prokofiev: Piano Concerto 
no. 4(1931) 
Stockhausen: Cesa1lg de7 
JU909e 
Stravinsky: CQ1z 丰 CUIL SGC7UI 
Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 8 
Xenakis: 疡 如 ob7aRtZ 


Elvis Presley?s 瑟 eaztbyeal otel goes to 
No. lintheUS. He makesa 
now-famous appearance on the Ed 
Sullivan television show, performing 
“Hound Dog”. 

Boulez, Stockhausen,and Nono lecture 
atthe Darmstadt Summer School. 
Louis and Bebe Barron produce the 
firstelectronic music score fora 
commercial fljm，Forbgzdaezz Platet 

In Britain the Musicians Union ends its 
ban on American musicians. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Stockholmi includes music by 
Honegger, Stockhausen, and Ginastera. 
The First International Festival of 
Contemporary Music in Warsaw 
includes music by Stravinsky， 
Schoenberg, Berg, BartoOk， 
Szymanowski, Ravel, and Britten. 

A concert ofelectronic music in 
Cologne includes works by Eimert， 
Koenig, Stockhausen, and Krenek. 
Karajan becomes director ofthe Vienna 
State Opera and the Salzburg Festival. 
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Ayer: THpe RevoUtio7 太 
PHzlosob1y 

Bergman: THe Sevez 太 Seal 
Ginsberg: 互 oO/ 

Hepworth: Ozmzppexs 

Lang: 7Tpe Ki4I 0NQT 
Mannheim: Essays oN 友 e 
Sociology ofCxjtote 
Osborne: ZooR BacRe 2 .419E7 
Walters: 矶 OA Socie 细 
(Starring Bing Crosby, and 
featuring appearances from 
Louis Armstrong) 

Wilson: THe Oxkide7 


In a speech to the Soviet Communist Party 
elite, Khrushchev makes the first explicit 
criticism ofthe father ofthe Soviet Union， 
Joseph Stalin. 

In Hungary, an estimated 1,Jooo Soviet tanks 
and countless troops brutally crush an 
uprising, killing as many as 3,Jooo Unarmed 
citizens and causing more than loo,ooo to 
fkee their homeland. 

The situation in the divided British 
Protectorate of Cyprus deteriorates, with 
Britain sending more troops to the island to 
quell rioting and violence. 

Britain is again embroiled in a major military 
conflict when Egyptian leader, Colonel 
Nasser, seizes and nationalizes the SueZ 
Canal, a vital supply route for Europe?s oil 
Supplies and symbol ofindependence for the 
nationalistic Nasser administration. The UN， 
under pressure from the US, imposes a 
ceasefire and demands the withdrawal of 
British forces, to be replaced by its own. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1957 


Babbitt: Pay 衣 丰 0115 
(composed) 

Berio: 4Uelbap 六 Sereatz 1 
(composed) 

Bernstein: Test Side 5to7 
Boulez: Piano Sonata no. 3 
(composed) 

Britten: THe Prizce ofthe 
Pagqgodas 

Cooke: "You Send Me 
Copland: Fantasy for piano 
Hindemith: Die 五 gtO1N1e 
de7 TeLt 

Partch: THpe Bewitepea 

了 Pousseur: ScxMtb1i (tape) 
Shostakovich: Piano 
Concerto 

Sinatra: 4 9W1I09 417217 
Stockhausen: KavierstcR XI 
Stravinsky: 4Io1 

VWalton: Cello Concerto 


Founding ofthe 1ox7tal oasic THeoy 
(Yale University). 

Stravinsky hears Boulez conducta 
performance ofZe 01teat in Los 
Angeles and hails it as a “masterpiece'”. 
Stockhausen writes “. . .hovw time 
Passes . . 

Electronic studios are established in 
Warsaw (Polish Radio), Munich 
(Siemens), and Eindhoven (Philips). 
The ISCM is held in Ziirich; includes 
music by Maderna, Pousseur, Berio， 
Prokofiev, Webern, Celementi, Bartok， 
Henze, and Hindemith. 

Deaths of Sibelius and Toscanini. 
Barenboim makes his Us debutin Nevw 
York. 


Sony market what is usually 
credited as the first 
pocket-sized radio. 

Bacon: 9c7ea11NG NTSe 
Barthes: Woytjgoioyies 
Beckett: BtdgaNte 

Bergman: Tild Strampbemyies 
Braine: Roo7t dt 太 e 701 
Camus: 7Tje Fal 

Epstein: CH7ist zt WU1jest 
Kalatozov: THe CU11es 01B 
FDiU9 

Kerouac: Oz THe Road 
Lean: 7Tjpe B1ilge o1 太 e Riyer 
Ki 

Murdoch: THe sadcastie 
Osborne: THpe Pitertazzer 
Pasternak: Dy Zjpivago0 
Shute: O7N he Beacp 


Six European nations Sign the Treaty of 
Rome, establishing the European Common 
Marketand aiming at free movement of 
money, people and goods within Europe. 

开 hrushchev foils a challenge to his leadership 
by atriumvirate of senior Party officials. 

In Britain, the new Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, revelling in his country?s 
economic Success, tells a cheering 
Conservative rally: "Most of our people have 
never had it so good. He also patches up 
relations With the United States after the 
Suez debacle. 

Russia wins the firstleg ofthe space race” 
When she sends the first man-made satellite， 
Sputnik-l, into orbit around the Earth， 
followed by the first Earth orbit byaliving 
creature, a small terrier dog called Laika. 


1958 ”BartOk: Violin Concerto 
no. 1(19o08) 
Berio: 9eIXUeNZ0T 
Boulez: Poesie jpox7 joxyo1y 
Britten: Noyes Fudde 
Cage: FoztaNa MIX, CoNCe 坟 
_Jo7 Piaxo dd O7cjpestya. 
Copland: Orchestral 
Variations 
Davis/Evans: Poxgy ad Bess 
开 agel: 47z4970710 
Ligeti: GUisSs4N02 47 丰 BUG 友 ON 
Nono: Co1tjosizio1e e7 
O7cpestya 110. 2 
Richard: “Move I 
Scelsi:7Tjb1esag1 QUQtD0 沪 ez27 
zber Ocjpestra (composed) 
Solti begins recording the 
有 RiUg cycle for Decca 
Stockhausen: CTUb/je1z 
(Boulez, Maderna, and 
Stockhausen conducting) 
Varese: Poe1le Electyro1igNe 
(tape) 
Vaughan Williams: 
Symphony no. 9 


Cage visits the Darmstadt Summer 
School, as well as spending time in the 
RAI studio in Milan. 

Warner Brothers Records created. 
Max Mathews, of Bell Laboratories， 
generates music by computers. 

BBC Radiophonic Workshop is 
established in London. 

Babbites article"Vho Cares 坟 You 
Listen? firstappears in 瑟 gA Fidelit 
magazine. 

Pierre Henry leaves the Group de 
Mnusique Concretei they reorganize as 
the Groupe de Recherches Musicales 
(GRM) 

Musicologist Friedrich Blume gives a 
lecture called 'Vhat Is Music?, seen as 
an attack on the avant-garde. It 
Provokes responses from Boulez， 
Stockhausen, and others in Me/05. 
Cage?s 25th anniversary COncert takes 
Place in New York. 

The Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party issues a statement 
retracting some of its previous 
criticisms of certain Soviet composers. 
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CarneE: Zes tricpez0s 
Durrell: 1xstle 
Hitchcock: Yertgo 

Johns: THzee Fiaqgs 

Minelli: Czi 

Nolan: “Gallipoli series 
Pinter: THe Bi7tjadiy Pay 刀 
Rothko: monochrome 
canvases for the Chapel at 
Houston 

Tati: Mo ONCLe 

VWajda: 4spnes Cd Dia11O1Nd5 
Wittgenstein: THpe Blwre BooR 
CI THe B1OWL BooR 


Egyptand Sudan proclaim their union as the 
United Arab Republic, with Nasser as its head 
of state, throwing the Arab world into 
turmoil. 

4o;ooo French nationalists demonstrate 
againstany appeasement of Algerian 
nationalists, prompting the recall of General 
de Gaulle as premier of France. 

Cyprus is still in a state of intense Unrest as 
Archbishop Makarios rejects a British peace 
Plan. 

In the southern United States, Arkansas 
Governor Faubus closes all four high schools 
in Little Rock following an order from the US 
Supreme Court than they mustadmit blacks. 
In Britain, race riots break out in Notting 
Hil, London, following a demonstration by 
White youths outside a house occupied by 
blacks. 

The plane carrying the Manchester United 
football team crashes in Munich, killing seven 
members of the team as well as eight 
journalists and three members of the club?s 
Sta 储 . 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
1959 ”Berio: Di1eyrences (performers and Ornette Coleman opens at the Bellow: exzdersox the Rai In Cuba, left-wing guerrillas led by Fidel 


tape) 

Boulez: Zesolei des eaWx (revision)， 
70mpbeaxl (composed) 

Brubeck: 721e Oxt (the single 
“Take Five” becomes the first jazz 
instrumental record to sell a 
Imillion copies) 

Carter: String Quartet no. 2 
Coltrane: CidN1t Stebs 

Davis: Kzzd ofBjre 

Giulini: recording of Mozarts 
Doxz CiovxztNi for Columbia 
Kagel: Ta1lStczo7N 万 

La Monte Young: String Trio 
Ligeti: 4 久 ja7zto115 

Messiaen: CatrlogUe do01SeaNX 
Poulenc: Za yoix 21011e 
Richard: "Living Dolh 

Rodgers and Hammerstein: THe 
SOUWUd ONMWS1C 

Shostakovich: Cello Concerto 
Stockhausen: ZJRls 


Five Spotin New York with his 
quartet, causing a sensation in the 
jazz world. 

Pierre Boulez moves to Germany- 
Lejaren Hiller Jr. sets up an 
electronic studio at Princeton 
University. 

The Columbia-Princeton 
Electronic Music Center is 
founded. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Romei includes music by 
Rochberg, Maxvwell Davies， 
Zimmermann, Babbitt Huber， 
Stravinsky, Boulez, Clementi， 
and Messiaen. 

Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic perform 7Ne Rite of 
Sb111I in Moscovw for the first 
time since the Revolution. 


天 719 

Faulkner: THe Ma1S10N 
Hawks: Rio Byayvo (Starring 
John Wayne) 

Wright: Guggenheim Art 
Museum, Nevw York. 
Mir0o: murals for UNESCO 
building 

Naipaul: MgUelStreEt 
Spark: Me11eNto Mo 
Resnais: 瓦 57osHz70; 10O1N 
CIMOUMNT 

Ray: THpe Torg or4jx 
Wesker: Roo 帮 


Castro ouUst dictator General Fulgencio 
Batista following a two-year struggle. Castro 
accuses the US of meddling in Cuban afitairs， 
and alienates the US still further with his 
SwWeeping land reforms. 

Rhodesia is placed under a state ofemergency 
by the British authorities, who claim that the 
country is under imminent danger ofviolence 
from African political agitators. 

The spiritual leader of Tibet the Dalai Lama， 
is forced to flee to India following China>s 
repression of nationalists who are demanding 
independence from Chinese rule. 

The UN General Assembly condemns racial 
discrimination, singling outthe apartheid 
System in South Africa for particular 
criticism . 


1960 ”Berio: Circles 
Boulez: Pseloxz j 
Britten: 4 MidSUNE7 NA 
DT7ea71t 
Cage: THeater Piece;, Ca1tidge WiC 
Checker: “The Twise 
Coleman: Pree 10zz 
Henze: Dey Pyjzz Vo1 五 oO 
Honegger: Ze 701 David 
Kagel: 927 SCe]e 
Ligeti: 4 久 ja7i 帮 io715 
Mahler: Symphony no. 1o 
(completed by Deryck Cooke) 
Messiaen: CH7ozocpyoNt1e 
Milhaud: Symphony no. 9 
Penderecki: 47zaRlasz5 
Presley: EDis K BacR 
Stockhausen: Cu1TE, KoztaRte 
Stravinsky: MoveMteNts 7 Piaxo0 
ONQ O1CpestyU 
VWalton: Symphony no. 2 
Young: Poe1t.Jo7 THb1es, CHazzs 0N0 
Bexzcpes 
Zimmermann: Die Soidate1 


Founding ofthe Stax and 
Motown record labels. 
The Newport Jazz Festival is 


closed by the city council after 


Tioting. 


Bruno Bartelozzi writes a book 


on extended instrumental 
techniques (New Soz1t45 Fo7 
TYoodwzz0). 


Columbia-Princeton Electronic 
Music Center formally founded. 
The San Francisco Tape Music 


Center is established 


Recording studios begin using 


multitrack tape machines. 
Ligetis analysis of Boulez2?s 


StUctes Idis published in de 


7ezje. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Colognei includes music by 
Stockhausen, Nono, Kagel， 
Berio, Pousseur, Sessions， 
Boulez, and Ligeti. 
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Hitchcock: Psycpo (score by 
Bernard Herrmann) 

Lee: 70 Ki4 MocRiIb12 
Pinter: THpe Ca7etaRer 
Robbe-Grillet: Daxs /e 
CTNtte 

Sillitoe: THpe Zoxzelizzess of type 
了 01G DIStaNCe 尺 2001E7 
Simon: 7T1e 4ja7t11et 
Updike: RappRRzt 


Negro sit-in campaign at US lunch counters 
begins. Ten blacks are shot dead following a 
demonstration on a segregated beach in 
Mississippi. 

John FE Kennedy narrowly wins the race for 
the US Presidency over his Republican rival， 
Richard Nixon. 

South African police shoot dead 63 Africans 
and injure a further 37o at anti-pass ljaw 
demonstrations in Sharpeville, Transvaal, and 
Langa, near Cape Town. The authorities 
declare a state ofemergency, outlawing the 
African National Congress and the 

了 Pan-African Congress. 

Mossad secret service agents abduct Nazi war 
criminal Adolf Eichmann in Argentina, where 
he was living under an assumed identity, and 
take him to Israel for trial. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1961 


Babbitt: Cozzbos 谍 OO7 
ytesizer(produced at the 
Columbia-Princeton 
Studio) 

Bartok: Concerto for 
Orchestra 

Berio: 所 sage 

Boulez: Styrxctyes 万 

Cage: 4tas FEclibticalts 
Carter: Doxbje Coxztceyt 如 
Charles: “HitThe Road Jacle 
Coltrane: Ziye 4tTHe Viaye 
TOgUaTQ 

Copland: Nonet for strings 
Ligeti: 4tyzosjjpeyes 
Lutosfawski: 17ezx yejzz 帮 e115 
Penderecki: TH7zexzody oz the 
Tictionls oFEiyospz110 
Poulenc: Gozia 
Schoenberg: Die JaRobsleiter 
(unfinished) 

Shostakovich: Symphony 
Do. 12 

Stockhausen: O111zaje 
Varese: De&sey 必 (tape， 
produced at the 
Columbia-Princeton Studio 


Death of Wolfgang Steinecke, a 


Darmstadt school. Running of 


the school is taken over by Ernst “Paris Airport. 

Thomas. Art of Assemblage"” show 
Stockhausen runs his 2nd takes place at the Museum 
composition coOUrse at of Modern Artin Nevw York. 


Darmstadt. 
John Cage?s Silexce, acollection of FCC (Federal 
his writings on music, is Communications 


published. His scores begin to be Commission) allows FM 


published by Peters, in New “multiplexing” ,which 
York. enables stereo radio 
The Beatles sign with manager  。 broadcasts. 


Brian Epstein. Bart: OUive7 
The ISCM Festival is held in 
Viennai includes music by 
Donatoni, Bartok, Schoenberg， 
Webern, and Birtwistle. TT5zd 

A concert devoted to the music of Heller: Catcp-22 
Varese is held in New York， 
including performances of 
De&se 帮 , Poemle Electroxzligxeand 
CUato7iaQL. 

Piston is avwarded the Pulitzer 
了 Prize for his Symphony no. 7. 


刀 1200 


Kirov Ballet star Rudolf 
keyfigure in the founding ofthe Nureyev slips his minders 
and defects to the West at 


In the United States the 


Edwards: Byeap1zst dt 
Forbes: TYNiste Do the 
Miller: 7Tyopic orCazce7 


Murdoch: 4 Severed Fead 
Truffaut: 7xles et 7 


At43, John F. Kennedy is sworn in as the youngest 
ever President of the United States. He pledges to 
wage war "against the common enemies of man: 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itselfP, and urges 
constructive dialogue with the USSR. However， 
the relations between the superpowers deteriorate 
following the invasion of Cuba by armed exiles at 
the Bay of Pigs. 

On 12 April the Russian cosmonaut Yuri 
Alexeyevitch Gagarin is the first man to fly in space 
(beating his American rival, Alan Shepherd Jr.,bya 
Imonth) 

In Berlin, the East German authorities consolidate 
the closing ofthe frontiers between Eastand VWest 
with the building ofthe Berlin wall, whbile in 
Britain the Government announces atightening of 
immigration controls (the first such restriction 
Since the great post-wWar influx began). 


1962 


The Beatles: "Love Me Do 
(their first single) 

Berio: Passaggzo, ENpz1BNie 
(completed) 

Bilk: “Stranger on the Shore” 
BookerT and the MGs: 
“Green Onions” 

Britten: TYZ7 RegUie1N 
Cooke:“Twisting The Night 
Away” 

Copland: Coztotatiozs for 
Orchestra 

Kagel: eterobpomie 

Ligeti: Tiptz4 

Luening: 90107z 罗 CQNON 

了 Penderecki: Popmzo7zjpjpie 
Shostakovich: Symphony 
no. 4(1936) 

Stockhausen: Mo71e1Nte 
(incomplete) 

Tippett: KZ49 Pa 
VWVebern: Jp SO1OE7W1LL 
Xenakis: 97V4,S7V7o-i 
(completed) 


First issue of Persbjecties of Nem 
xstc published, including 
Milton Babbites "“Twelve-Tone 
Rhythmic Structure and the 
Electronic Mediunm. 
Inauguration ofthe Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Londoni includes music by 
Henze, Tippetb Maxwell-Davies， 
Petrassi, Milhaud, Carter, and 
Stravinsky. 

George Perle?s textbook Se7ix/ 
Coj1tbjos 训 OU 0N1d 4toNU0l0t is 
published. 

Stravinsky conducts a concert of 
his own music in Moscovw， 
returning to his homeland after 
an absence of 48 years. 


Marilyn Monroe dies of a 
drug overdose. 


The first television pictures 
are transmitted via satellite. 


Nureyev makes his US 
debnut. 

Albee: ITjos4Hjaid or 
Tizzia Too 户 


Burroughs: 7He NaRed ZOL 


(published in the US) 
Kesey: ONe Piemw Over THpe 
CCRloo Nest 

Lean: ZaW1ece oF47U20i0 
Miller: 7Tyopic orCabpyico7t 
Solzhenitsyn: 4 Day zz 太 e 
Zi oa Dejisovic 
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Algeria wins independence from France after 
months ofviolence. 

In Indo-China, the US establishes a military 
council in South Vietnam, and sends marines into 
Laos to counter the expanding military oftensive by 
Communist forces from North Vietnam and the 

了 Pathet Lao. 

开 hrushchev agrees to dismantle Soviet bases in 
Cuba following a tense seven days during which the 
two nations seem to be set for a nuclear showdown. 
The US ends its year-long blockade of Cuba. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1963 


The Beach Boys:'Surfin” 
USA” 

The Beatles: “Please Please 
Me From Me To You” 
(their first UK no. 1) 
Britten: recording ofthe 
TYar Reqgxieml for Decca 
Brown: Ze 4t7Hpe4polio 
Coltrane: Alabama” 
Dylan: Preewpeelo” 

Evans: Cozye7SCtO115 Wi 大 
Wise 矿 

Harris: Symphony no. 9 
Henze: Symphony no. 4， 
Symphony no. 5 
Hindemith: Concerto for 
organ and orchestra 
Ligeti: 4yexztzt7es 
Lutosfawski: 7yozs 加 oe11lEs 
Ce Micpazx 

Messiaen: Sebt aiRd 
Rolling Stones:'“Come On 
Stockhausen: PxpRte (1952， 
rev. 1962) 

Tippett: Concerto for 
Orchestra 


Boulez publishes Pexzser U& MUWNSigUWe 
CQMN1OUNPN2 


Stockhausen succeeds Eimert as director of 


the Cologne studio. 


Season ofavant-garde music in Nevw York 


including music by Cage, Stockhausen， 


Feldman, Wolfft and Brown, concluding with 
the marathon (18-hour) first performance of 


Saties Texatio1s, Organized by Cage. 


First Monterey Folk Festival features Peter 
Paul and Mary, Pete Seeger, Joan Baez, and 


Bob Dylan. 


Bob Dylan performs in the Freedom March 


on Washington DC led by Martin Luther 
King 


Philips demonstrate the first compact audio 


CaSSette. 


Boulez conducts ozzecR at the Paris Opera. 
Barber wins the Pulitzer Prize for his Piano 


Concerto. 
Deaths of Poulenc and Hindemith. 


Soviet premier Khrushchev airs his views on 
music, opposing abstraction, formalism, and 


dodecaphony. 
The ISCM Festival is held in Amsterdami 
includes music by Holliger and Boulez. 


Baldwin: THpe Fire Next 72712 


Carson: Silexzt Sb71119 
Grass: 7TNe 7771 DTz01t 
Ionesco: Ex 太太 e KZ 
Mankiewicz: Cleobatra 
Richardson: 707z 1oxzes 
Updike: THe Ceztaz7 
Wilder: Ja Za Doxce 
Young: Pro7l RS5sia Wit 


ZoVe (Starring Sean Connery 


as James Bond) 


The 'Great Train Robbery” is 
committed ata secluded spot in 
Buckinghamshire, England, when a 
gang ofarmed robbers make o 任 with 
Imailbags worth over f1 million. 

The United States is rocked by the 
assassination of President John 
Kennedy bya gunman in Dallas, Texas. 
Former Marine Lee Harvey Oswald is 
arrested and charged with his murder， 
but shot dead a week later by Dallas 
Strip-club owner Jack "Ruby” 
Rubenstein as he is led from the Dallas 
police headquarters. 

200,0oo demonstrators march on 
Washington to demand civil rights for 
blacks, and hear Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr.2s speech *Ihave a dream2. The 
following month four black girls are 
killed in a bompb attack at a church in 
Birmingham, Alabama, the site ofan 
increasingly violent struggle for school 
desegregation. 


1964 The Animals: “House OfThe The Beatles arrive in the US and hold the no，The Bolshoi Ballet perform The United Nations sends a force of 


Rising Sun'” 
Babbitt: BlseMtples 7 


1Spotin the US charts for six months, as well outside Russia for the first 
as making a famous appearance on the Ed time. 


yttesize7 Sullivan television shovw. Bellow: 页 eyzo7 
The Beach Boys: 'IGet Stockhausen gives a concert ofhis musicin Golding: Zoxd oftpe Flies 
Around， NewYork, attended by Bernstein and Varese， Kubrick: Dy stagelove 


The Beatles: 人 A Hard Day”s ”ISCM Festival takes place in Copenhageni Larkin: 7Ne TTNikz0t 
Nighe includes music by Norgird, Kagel, Babbitt， TYeddztgs 

Berio: FoR Soxgs Nancarrow, Ferrari, Eimert, Varese, GOrecki，Miller: 4jierthe Fa1 
Boulez: Kurtig, Birtwistle, and Messiaen. Osborne: Ta4d1liS510Le 
TIU1es-DobLES-Pyis1lesS Death of Monteux. yidece 


Britten: Cello Symphony, 
Cem Rier 

Coltrane: 4 Zove Szb7e1le 
(5oo;ooo copies sold in its 


Spence: Library and 
Swimming Pool at Swiss 
Cottage, London 
Truffaut: 97Uez SR 


firstyear alone) 

Dylan: THpe 7?Mtes THey 47e 
4-CHa1NG113 

Giulini: recording ofVerdis 
Requiem 

Messiaen: Coxle1s de 1Q Ci 妈 
Celes 刀 

Nono: ZaABDb7ica Na 红 
Riley: 7 C 

Stockhausen: Microbpo1ieT 
Stravinsky: FL&gy 77PFK 


Vidal: 1zlia7 
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Peacekeepers to Cyprus in a bid to end 
heavy fighting between the Greek and 
Turkish communities. 

The US intensifies its bombing raids 
against the Communist regime in 
North Vietnam after President Johnson 
receives the backing ofboth Houses of 
Congress to take "all necessary action'”. 
US Congress also passes Civil Rights 
legislation. 

Martin Luther King is awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize 

Mods and rockers fight in Clacton， 
Brighton, and other British seaside 
towns. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1965 


Berio: Zapo7zztois 歼 
Bernstein: Cjzcjpester PSsaj1t5 
Birtwistle: 7Tyagoediax 
Boulez: FEclit 

Brown: "Papaxs GotA Brand 
New Bag: 

Coltrane: 45sce115101 

JIves: Symphony no. 4 (1916) 
Ligeti: Requiem 

Messiaen: Et exsbjecto 
7ESU1TEC 丰 ONL NONELOTIN 
Nono: THe 7zgxest 

Du Pr6/Barbirolli: recording 
of Elgars Cello Concerto 
Reich: 7ts CoN0 RAIN 

The Rolling Stones: '( 
Cant Get No) Satisfaction” 
Schuller: Symphony no. 1， 
47N1ENiCQN 7T7 示 划 CR 
Stockhausen: MiE7obppoxzie 下 
Stravinsky: YZ7iatiozs 4Udoxs 
瑟 2OcLey 2 MeNO1EGN 
Zappa/The Mothers Of 
Invention: Prea&R Oxtb 


Boulez becomes guest conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra on the 
invitation of George Szell. 

The Velvet Underground form， 
with songwriter Lou Reed and 
instrumentalist John Cale being 
introduced by Andy Warhol. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Madrid; includes music by Cerha， 
Jolivet Goehr, Amy, Holliger， 
Stravinsky, and Schoenberg. 

The first commercially available 
Moog synthesizer is released. 
The Queen awards the Beatles 
MBEs. 

Bob Dylan performs at the 
Newport Festival with an electric 
lineup, causing accusations of 
selling ouULt. 

Horowitz returns to perform in 
New York after an absence of 
Some twelve years. 

Deaths of Varese and Cowell. 


Radio Caroline and other 
offshore pirate radio 
Stations are established. 
4zxtopbiogyabiy oFMaLcol1 和 
Grass: Dog Yea75 

Lester: 矶 ep (starring the 
Beatles) 

Lowell: Viioxz Dead 
Mailer: 47 471e71C0NL DT7E01N 
Marcus: 7T1e KOIUG osister 
Ceo1Ie 

Wolfe: THe Kaxztid-Kolored 
7Q1NOIE111E-FUARE Ste011L21E 


BaDy 


American involvement in the Vietnamese conflict 
escalates With aerial bombardment quickly 
followed by troop action on the ground. 

Violence continues to surround the growing 
movement for civil rights in the United States， 
centring on the southern racist stronghold of 
Alabama. Demonstrations ofup to 25,ooo people at 
Selma and Birmingham are accompanied by attacks 
on black leaders, and the discovery ofbombs ata 
black church and a leading black lawyers house. In 
New York, Malcolm X, the firebrand Black Muslim 
leaderand bgEte jioze ofthe white liberal 
establishment, is shot dead in what appears to be an 
internal struggle for control ofthe movement. 


1966 ”Babbitt: Reatz7 
Barraque: CHaNt ab72s Ca 
The Beach Boys: Pet Sox1N45 
The Beatles: Revome7y 
Dylan: Blozde oz Bloxzde 
Harrison: SyMibjpo7y OU G 
Henze: Die Bassa7ide1 
Penderecki: St ZXREe Passio1 
Reich: Come Ozt 
Shostakovich: Cello 
Concerto no. 2 
Stockhausen: 7eE/ejtN5 太 
(composed at the studios of 
Japanese radio in Tokyo)， 
4diex 
Stravinsky: Regxiel CUNtiCLES 
Tippett: THe Tisioz oj st 
4UOIWSLOE 
Xenakis: 7271eteRto7 


Motown outsells all other record 
labels. 

Boulez conducts Paxsz1jzl at 
Bayreuth on the invitation of 
Wieland Wagner. 

Velvet Underground collaborate 
on multimedia shows with Andy 
Varhol. 

Michael Tippett is knighted. 
Stockhausen returns to teach at 
Darmstadtfor the firsttime since 
1962,and also holds the postof 
Visiting Professor of 
Composition at the University of 
California at Davis. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Stockholmi includes music by 
Gorecki, Varese,Kagel, Bedford， 
and Norgird. 

Promoter Bill Graham starts 
putting on bands at the Fillmore 
Auditorium in San Francisco， 
featuring "psychedelic light 
Shows. Acts include Jefferson 
Airplane and The Grateful Dead. 


Adorno: Negatie Dialectics 
AndrE: BEgUialeNt8 
Barber: 47tto7) CN Cieobatya 
Capote: Ia Coid Bioo4 
Carballido: 郊 70o, sjeaR OF 
矿 e Rose 

Diaz: 7Tje 7potgbyUSp 
Gilbert: 4Vjie 

Kaprow: Gas - Cojiectie 
五 abbpe1l2119 

Orton: Zoot 

Plath: 47ze/ 
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The war in Vietnam continues to escalate, with US 
troopslaunching their biggest offensive yet; later in 
the year American bombers pound Hanoi. 
European opposition to US action in Indo-China 
becomes stronger and more explicit, led by France. 
In China, Mao Tse-tung initiates the Cultural 
Revolution in an effort to rekindle popular zeal for 
his own version of'*pure Communism. 

Racial tension continues to escalate in the US, with 
Triots in many major cities. In Chicago, over 4;ooo 
national guardsmen are deployed to stop violence 
against the police, while gang warfare between 
blacks, whites and Puerto Ricans in New York 
Prompts Mayor John Lindsay to plead for peace. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1967 


The Beatles: Se7gedjtt Pebjej 5Zo12 四 
五 ea CU BaNL 

Cardew: 77eatise (Completed) 

Carlos: SWitcped ON Bachp (recorded 
using a Moog Synthesizem) 

Carter: Piano Concerto 

Davis: Nejext 让 

The Doors: "Light My Fire” 

Hendrix: 47e ZX Exbe7ieltced2 
Lutostawski: Symphony no. 2 
Ligeti: Cello concerto, Zozta70 
Mahler: Bjtzte (lost movement from 
the First Symphony) 

Penderecki: Cab7icczo 

Pink Floyd: 7Tjpe Pijper4t7THpe Gates OF 
DCmWN 

Piston: Variations for Cello and 
Orchestra 


First Monterey Pop Festival takes 
place: includes a famous 
performance byJimi Hendrix， 
culminating in the burning ofhis 
guitar. Other performers include 
The Byrds, Jefferson Airplane， 
The Grateful Dead, Janis Joplin， 
Simon and Garfunkel, and The 
Who. 

Invention of Dolby 
noise-reduction system for use in 
tape recording. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Praguei includes music by 
Holliger and Zimmermann. 
Karajan appointed Conductor for 
Life ofthe Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Procul Harum: 人 A Whiter Shade Of Pale; Deaths of Kodily and Coltrane. 


Reich: Piazo PHpase, Tiolit Phase 
Schuller: 7921 
Stockhausen: 瑟 )7O1eN 


The 五 xi41t Be-1p festival in 
San Francisco. 

Jann Wenner launches 

及 oilg Sto1e magazine. 
Introduction of BBC 
Radio 1. 

Derrida: OFG7yajtN1atology 
Hockney: 人 A Neat Lawn'” 
Nureyev and Fonteyn 
dance in Payadise 了 05 
Penn: Bo7zzlie QUd CDde 
Pinter: THpe 囊 o7zeco112I 
Schlesinger: Faz rojt 太 e 
Madadi9 Cromwd 

Stoppard: RosezC1UNt 0 
CU1Le1ste1t Ce Dead 
VWValcott: Dyea11l ON MONREyY 
ZWHox1ta11 

VVarhol: Ma7zO Moxz7oe 


Israel jaunches a major offensive across 
the boundaries ofits Arab neighbours， 
capturing the Sinai and the Gaza Strip 
from Egypt, the West Bank and the 
towns of Jericho, Bethlehem, and 
Hebron from Jordan, and much of the 
Golan Heights from Syria. In a moment 
of potent Symbolism, Israeli troops also 
take control of the territory around the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, inspiring 
exultant politicians to vovw that 
would remain Israeli for ever. 

6o nations, including Britain, US, and 
USSR, sign a treaty banning nuclear 
Weapons from outer space. 

In Latin America guerrilla leader and 
Socialist icon Che Guevara is captured 
and executed by Bolivian soldiers while 
on a revolutionary mission . 


1968 The Beatles: 7pe Beaties('VWhite Album2?) Xenakis publishes Mys19gyes Anderson: 太 America is shaken by the murder of two 
Berio: 9S71o7i4 .elles. Bennett: Foy 妃 Z2a7s O7 of its mosthigh-profile public figures: 
Birtwistle: Pxotcp QQ 1 The ISCM Festival takes place in ”Foucault: THpe 47cpaeology of in Memphis, Martin Luther King Jr.is 
Boulez: Ze soleildes edx (revision)， Warsawi includes music by KioWjedIe Shot dead on a motel balcony by an 
TigU1es-Doxbies-Pyrisytes DoNt011es Penderecki, Ligeti, Norgird， Ginsberg: 4zzbpjajte Drea1s Unknown white assassin, while two 
Britten: THe Prodigal So Cage, Berio, Babbitt， Nichols: 7Tje Graduate months later Senator Bobby Kennedy 
Cage: Rez1iON (the performance of Stockhausen, Messiaen， Hamilton: 9Wz919 Zozdot (brother ofthe assassinated John 下 
Which involves the composer playinga Birtwistle, Boulez, Xenakis, and ”Horovitz: 7Tjpe Jaaiajt TaN 帮 Kennedy) is gunned down in Los 
game of chess with Marcel Duchamp) ”Henze. the Byo11X Angeles, two hours after winning 
Feldman: 9tyrxctatyes The Beatles found their own Kubrick: 2oo7, 4 5jpace Californiaxs Democratic primary. 

Gaye: 'I Heard ItThrough The record company, Apple. Odyssey (with a soundtrack The "Prague Spring' is led by the newly 
Grapevine” including music by Richard elected leader ofthe Czech Communist 
Hendrix: Biectric Zadyaxtd Strauss, Johann Strauss， Party, liberal Alexander Dubcek. The 
Morrison: 4stal Tee and Ligeti) liberalization programme comes to an 

了 Pousseur: Yotre Faxst Lewitt: Djtited Crpbe ( 负 abruptend when Soviet tanks roll into 
Riley: mm C (Columbia Records) Vidal: Woya ByecRe11idge the capital and Dubcek and others are 
The Rolling Stones: Begga75 BaxIxet Wolfe: THpe Piectric Kool-4id arrested amidst violent protests. 


Sly + The Family Stone: "Dance To The 4cid TS 


Music” 

Stockhausen: St10110N1G， 425 0211 SIEDEN 
TIe1 (teXt pieces) 

TheVelvet Underground: TYNzte 
Zi9AtTTNt 万 et 
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Across Western Europe, students take 
to the Streets to protestagainst the War 
in Vietnam and international capitalism. 
In Paris, students pelt the police with 
paving stones and petrol bombs. 

First manned US Apollo space mission. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1969 


The Beatles: 4pbey Road 
Birtwistle: Yeyses Joy BlSe1lOLeS 
Bowie: 人 A Space Oddity” 

Bryars: 7TJe SRiUG optpe TtaNic 
Babbitt: Re 好 二 
Cage:PsCPED (written with 
computer programmer Lejaren 
Hiller, for multiple keyboard 
Players, up to fifty tapes, slides， 
and films) 

Davis: 1 4 Siet TO 

Deep Purple: Comcerto jz Gyott 
OANQ O1CpestyU 

The Grateful Dead: Zive/Dead 
Jackson Five:'IVWantYou Bacle 
Ligeti: String Quartet no. 2 
Maxwell Davies: Bigpt Sox1Gs Foz4 
Za0 KOI 

Messiaen: Za ta11S7GIUTGEON 
Partch: Delksiox oj the FJ 
Riley: 4 Razzpom zz Cxyved 417 
The Rolling Stones: ZettBleed 
Stockhausen: Kavie7s 妈 ce VIII， 
芭 

Webern: Orchestral Pieces (1913) 
The Who: 7oztz71 

Xenakis: NOoN0OS CLIN 


Formation of the Scratch 
Orchestra. 

Pierre Boulez becomes Chief 
Counductor ofthe BBC 
Symphony Orchestra (until 
1975). 

David Munrovw founds the Early 
Music Consort of London. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 
Hamburgi includes music by 
Holliger, Kagel, Schnebel， 
Lachenmann, Zimmermann， 
Gorecki, and Tavener. 

Dolby noise reduction 
introduced for pre-recorded 
tapes. 

The Art Ensemble of Chicago 
leave America for Paris. 

The Woodstock festival takes 
place: performers include Jimi 
Hendrix, Carlos Santana, and 
Jefterson Airplane. 

Manfred Eicher founds the ECM 
Tecord label. 

Death of Ansermet 


Creation of'bubble 
memory” allows forthe 


retention of information in 


computers when power is 
SWitched o 储 . 

Crighton: THpe 47d1oNted4 
St7Q111 

Hill: Bxtcp Cassicy Qtd zhe 
7401NCE Ki 

Hot 怒 忆 太 o115 FDI CicWS 
Orton: JTJat the BUtHer Sum 
(posth.) 

Puzo: THpe Codjzther 

Roth: Poztbzoyss Co 
了 Russell: oze7 1 工 OVe 
Schlesinger: MtZAt 
Comwzoy 

Vonnegut: SUQUOIAtE7OUWSe 
Tie 


Violence flares in Northern Ireland, with 
firebombers attacking key targets in Belfast， 
and serious clashes between protesters and 
police during a Catholic civil rights march. 
In Prague, protesters find a moving and 
dramatic focus with the death of21-year-old 
student Jan Palach, who sets fire to himselfin 
Wenceslas Square. Thousands of Czechs take 
to the streets in angry protest. The Russians， 
however, ban all movement of Czechs to the 
West expel Alexander Dubcek from the 
Presidium ofthe Communist Party, and again 
use tanks to suppress demonstrations and 
Protest. 

America appears to have won the space race 
When Neil Armstrong becomes the first man 
to walk on the Moon, closely followed by his 
team-mate Edwin "Buzz” Aldrin. His “giant 
leap for mankind> is watched on television by 
millions ofpeople around the world. 


1970 ”Berio: Oje7a 
Boulez: cx1tNNtlGS st de7 Dicpteyr 
Bowie: THe Ma TYjo sold THpe 
To 
Cardew: THe GTeat Zea171219 
(composition completed， 
1968-7o) 
The Carpenters: Close 70 7Zox 
Carter: Concerto for Orchestra 
Crosby, Stills, Nash, and Young: 
De1aVU 
Crumb: 47cieNt Voices orCHiayeN 
Davis: Bitejpes B1em/ 
Feldman: We. Press died astmWeeR 
CL 90 
Glass: Masic zt Ps The Jackson 
Five:' 工 VantYou Backe (the 
包 stest selling record in the 
history of the Motown labeD) 
Joplin: Pea7/ 
Ligeti: Chamber Concerto 
Lutosfawski: Cello Concerto 
Maderna: Caide 42iodit 
Stockhausen: Majztyra 
Schat/van Vlijmen/ Mengelberg/ 
de Leeuw/ Andriessen: 
有 Reco1StyruCte, acollective Opera” 
(completed). 
Schuller: Coztras 
Tippett: THe Kot CU1deN 


Jimi Hendrix and Janis Joplin die Kirov ballerina Natalia 


ofdrug overdoses 


Zimmermann commits suicide. 
Deaths of Barbirolli and Szell. 


The ISCM Festival is held in 


Baseli includes music by Holliger, 


Huber, Amy, Globokar, and 
Lutostawski. 

Ozawa is appointed music 
director ofthe San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The Beatles officially split up. 
The third and last Isle of Wight 


Festival takes place. 
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Makarova obtains asylum in 
Britain . 

Angelou:7TKxzom TFjy 太 e 
Caged Bi 7105 

Fo: 4ccideztal Dea 太 ora1 
QTCNTSE 

Fugard: Boes1 CN4 工 el0 
Hiller: Zove sto7 
Hockney: My 0NQ UMTS Ossie 
Ca ad Perey 

Hughes: C7ov/ 

Loach: Kes 

Millett: 9exWaL Politics 
OPppenheim: Readix9 
Pos 店 oz 4 Seco1d Deg1ee 
BUTIL 


Biafra, riven by starvation, SUrrenders after a 
two and aphalfyearfightfor independence 
from Nigeria. Nigerian forces are accused of 
the widespread massacre and rape of Biafran 
civilians during the conflict. 

President Nixon sends US troops into 
Cambodia to attack North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong forces in its borders. Athome， 
National Guardsmen shoot dead four 
Unarmed anti-wWar protesters ata 
demonstration at Kent State University in 
Ohio. 

Following an armed revolt by Palestinian 
guerrillas in Jordan,King Hussein expels the 
Palestine Liberation Army from the country. 
The PLO hijjacks three passenger aircraft and 
blows them up in the Jordanian desert after 
releasing the hostages. 

5o;0Ooo people die in an earthquake in Peru， 
and 15oooo in East Pakistan following a 
typhoon and tidal wave. 

In Britain, the Conservatives win a SUTPrise 
Victory under their leader, Edward Heath. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1971 


Berio: Me71107J) 

Bernstein: Mass 
Birtwistle: 47 Ja91U01I/ 
ZNd5cabe 

Britten: OWe7 TI10Ve 
(television opera, broadcast 
bythe BBC) 

Crumb: Yox Buie1ae 
Deep Purple: Frepaul 
Early Music Consort: THe 
玉 e101SS01CE DUONCe Ba1N05 
(EMD) 

Gaye: THats Gozt OO112 
开 ing: 72jesty 

Lennon: JIz4g1e 

Ligeti: Melodie7 

Mitchell: B1xe 

Ruggles: Byocatio115 
Lloyd Webber/Rice: 1esys 
CH1iS 坟 92be1Sta7 
Zimmermann: Ste zt24 
LpRej7 


European tour by Philip Glass 


and Steve Reich with their 
ensembles 


Deaths of Louis Armstrong， 
Stravinsky, and Doors singer Jim 


Morrison. 


Launch ofthe Virgin record label. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 


Londoni includes music by 
Norgird, Ligeti, Feldman， 


Birtwistle, Bartok, Holliger， 
Schoenberg, De Leeuvw, Wood， 
Sculthorpe, Maxwell Davies， 
Lutyens, Schnittke, and Xenakis. 
Boulez becomes music director 
ofthe New York Philharmonic. 


Levine conducts at the 


Metropolitan OPpera for the first 


time. 


Warhol retrospective at the 
Tate. 

Bond: Zea7 

Friedkin: THe Frezcjp 
Co71EC 丰 ON 

Gilbert and George: 
Vide1tlei 坝 太 e 47cjpes 
Greer: THe Fe1pale ENNC 
Kosinski: Bez9 THeye 


Kubrick: 4 Clocpyo7Re O7a1lIe 


Plath: THpe Bel7a7 

Parks: Spa 及 (soundtrack by 
JIsaac Hayes) 

Solzhenitsyn: 4XIWSt 7974 
Soyinka: MadjieN Cd 
Sbecialis 帮 

Visconti: Dea 太 态 Textce 


After a year ofbloodshed, Pakistan finally agrees to 
the independence of its eastern territory, noW 
renamed Bangladesh. 

General Idi Amin, commander ofthe Ugandan 
army, Overthrows the country”s president, Milton 
Obotei he declares himselfPresident and rules out 
general elections for at least five years. 

Following the introduction of internment in 
Northern Ireland, hundreds ofsuspected IRA 
Supporters are rounded up by the British 
authorities. The IRA responds with a campaign of 
bombing and violence. 


1972 


Birtwistle: THe 77220N1 思 ij OF 
72711 

Bowie: THe Rise td Fa oF 
ZUIgy Sta7tolst 

Cage: TYZ7iatio1ST 

Cooper: Scpoo1s OXzt 
Crumb: ZZUX 4ete1t02 
Davies: 7QVE71N1E7 

Decca issue a complete 
recording ofthe Haydn 
Symphonies. 

Emerson, Lake and Palmer: 
Pictotyes Qt 0 EXNRIOZ 友 0 
Feldman: Rotipo CHpabpel 
Harrison: "My Sweet Lord” 
Lutosiawski: Prelxudes ct4 
FINE 

Maderna: 4274 

了 Reich: Drz7tNNUG 
Rochberg: String Quartet 
no.3 

The Rolling Stones: Exile o1 
AHa1t Street 

Shostakovich: Symphony 
no. 15 

Stockhausen: Motejtt 
(composition completed) 
Tippett: Symphony no. 3. 
VVonder: 7TZLRiI BooR 


Founding ofthe British journal 


azD MUSIC. 


Issue ofthe firstLP made 人 om 


digital masters. 


The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Graz, Austriai includes music by 


Schat, Donatoni, Krenek， 
Xenakis, Kagel, Goeyvaerts， 
Lutostawski, Huber， 
Stockhausen, Takemitsu， 
Holliger, Globokar, Kurtig， 


Feldman, Ligeti, and Denisov. 


Perahia wins the Leeds 


International Piano Competition. 


Beckett: Not 了 

Bufiuel: THe Discreet CHa71t 
oj the Box1Geoisie 

Christo: FTzley Czxytzziz， 
Colorado 

Coppola: 7Tje Godjztjher 
Drabble: 7Tje Needles Be 
Forsyth: 7Tpe Day oftpe JacRal 
Fosse: Cupbia1et 

Pasolini: THe DecaMte7o1 
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On "Bloody Sunday”, British troops shoot 13 
civilians in Bogside, Northern Ireland, after a civil 
rights demonstration turns into a riot. The IRA 
retaliates with a fierce bombing campaign in 
Northern Ireland and on the British mainland, and 
Prime Minister Edward Heath imposes direct rule 
over the province. 

President Nixon crowns ayear of diplomatic 
triumph with a resounding victory over his 
Presidential challenger, Democrat George 
McGovern. Despite President Nixon>”s conciliatory 
tone and the withdrawal ofall US ground troops， 
America continues to bomb North Vietnam.， 

In Munich, West Germany, Arab guerrillas break 
into the Israeli athletes compound at the Olympic 
Games, killing two. Nine more hostages are killed 
during abungled rescue attemptat Furstenfeld 
military airfield. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1973 Adams: Cjjistiax Zeal ad Death of Otto Klemperer. Ayckbourn: THpe No7N4N The Vietnam War is finally declared over following 
4ctytt Death of Pablo Casals. COo7IUNeESE a ceasefire brokered in Paris, but back athome four 
Boulez: . . . exblosaNtte-jixe .. .The ISCM Festival is held in Bertolucci: Zast 7TQ7I0 1 of Nixon?s top aides are forced to resign over their 
Britten: Dea 太 太 TENtce Reykjavik; includes music by Pa115 part in the break-in and bugging ofthe Democratic 
Carter: String Quartet no. 3 ”Davidovsky, Goeyvaerts， Clouse: Bjtey 态 e Dyago7 headquarters at Watergate. 
Emerson, Lake, and Palmer: Lachenmann, Zimmermann, De “Greene: 7T1je 瑟 o1o7a17y ColSUL Egyptlaunches a fierce attack across the Suez Canal 
B1U1N Saad 95201921 Leeuwy and Lutosiawski. Hill: THpe Six7 on the holiest day in the Jewish calendar, Yom 
Kagel: TYZ7iatioxs itpozt The Philadelphia Orchestra visits Pynchon: Cavibj5 Raizzpbomw Kippur, while Syria simultaneously moves into the 
FIUe China, the firfstAmerican Scorsese: Med1 Styee 帮 Israeli-occupied Golan Heights overlooking 
Maderna: S4b7iRON Orchestra to do so. Solzhenitsyn: THpe CCI Galilee. Fierce fighting continues into the new 
The Mahavishnu Orchestra: Sydney opera house opens. 47cjpzjpelago year. 
Bids OFFiye Carter wins the Pujlitzer Prize for Truffaut: Day jp7 NzAt 


Bob Marley and the Wailers: his third string quartet. 
CatR Qi7e，BU7TNT02 
Oldfield: 7Txpbxiaz Be 

Pink Floyd: DamR Side ofthe 
oo1 (becomes the longest 
running chartalbum in 
history) 

Reed: Be7izz 

Reich: recording of 
D71INI (Nonesuchb) 
Stockhausen: Tte7Val 

The Who: Quadrobjpexia 
VVonder: Tte7y15S10115 


1974 “Bennett: 72Nep1Ue 


1975 


Berio: Pozzt o71 态 e CTVe 
Glass: MUWSic 7 12 PH7 帮 
Henze: 9t27271EN 

Kagel: String Quartet 
Kraftwerk: 4xtobaupx 
Messiaen: Des CQ1TO1NS QUX 
Etoiles 

Rihm: Dis Kozto7 
(composition completed) 
Stockhausen: 7zo7 
Wakeman: 1ox1tey 70 THe 
Cexztre orthe FEaj 友 ,for 
Orchestra, choir, narrator， 
and rock band. 

Yes: TULes From 70jog1aj11C 
Ocea115 


Babbitt: Rejrectioxzs 

Berio: CHpeizls 7TT 
Bernstein: Dy7OD2 
Boulez: Riztxlel 2 Me7NO7ICNL 
Zade710 

Dylan: Blood o7 太 e Tacps 


Pierre Boulez secures funding for Solzhenitsyn is expelled 
IRCAM (Institut de Recherche et from the USSR. 
Coordination Acoustique/ The Soviet ballet star， 
Mnusique). Mikhail Baryshnikov， 
Founding ofthe Arditti Quartet. defects to the Westin 
Rostropovich leaves the Soviet Toronto, while on touT 
Union. with the Bolshoi Ballet. 
The ISCM Festival is held in Bergman: Scejtes 太 o1t 0 


Holland and includes musicby Maiage 
Osborne, Scherchen, Feldman， ”Bertolucci: Past 727G0 了 7 
De Leeuw, Donatoni, Mason， Pa115 


Maderna, and Sciarrino. 

Death of Duke Ellington 

The Mellotron (a keyboard using 
tape loop samples) is developed. 


Fo: Ca Pay2 To Pa 
Heller: sometgizg abbjexed 
瑟 abjy DIS 

Jong: Feayr orFDzt7 
Polanski: CHzizatovt 


Boulez founds the Ensemble 
Inter-Contemporain. 

Death of Shostakovich. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Paris; includes music by Finnissy， 
Xenakis, Smalley, and Grisey. 


Bellow: 五 xipoilts G 态 
Borges: THpe BooRl ofSazzd 
Bradbury: THpe 矶 isto 思 yy MaN 
Forman: O7e Fiemw Over the 
CUWCRO035 Nest 

Levi: THpe Peiodic 701 


[745] 


Richard Nixon is the first US President to resign 
from office over his role in the Watergate affair. 
Vice-President Gerald Ford takes ofifice and 
immediately extends a pardon to his disgraced 
Predecessor. 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia is deposed by 
an army coup, having ruled his empire for almost 
6o years. 

Seven years of military rule by 'the Colonels in 
Greece ends when former premier Constantine 
Karamanlis returns ffom exile in France to form a 
new government. 

The Labour Party wins two general election 
Victories in one year. 


Cambodia, weakened and destabilized by years of 
American bombing, falls to the Communist Khmer 
Rouge led by Pol Pot, a shadowy figure about 
WwWhom very little is known. Soon, Stories emerge of 
terrible atrocities and forced labour, mainly 
directed at intellectuals and townspeople. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


The Eagles: ONze OHF7THose 
Nigp 友 

Feldman: Stz49 QUaztetaN0 
O7cpestya 

Holliger: Qu&aztetjor Stril9S 
Jarrett: THe KO0L Cotce 才 
Ligeti: 9 FlC15CO 
Popjpo7y/ 

Nono: 41J7U7t Sole ca1ico 
LOLO1B 

Queen: "Bohemian 
Rhapsody” 

Rihm: SO Koxzt7 
Rochberg: Violin Concerto 
Springsteen: Bo71 70 及 NI 
Stockhausen: 4tze1l.I1Ot da05 
工 ebge1N 

Xenakis: Btb7e1lte5S 


Disco becomes the latest popular 
music craze, centring on clubs in 
New York. 

The video for Queen's single 
“Bohemian Rhapsody” marks the 
beginning ofthe music video 
genre. 


Lodge: CHpaxlg29 Piaces 
Mamet: 47Mze7ici1t BU1210 
Pinter: No Ma TaNL 
Powell: 4 Daxzce 如 he Wizsic 
oj7711e 

Spielberg: Jam 


Amid scenes of panic, the last US personnel are 
evacuated from Saigon in South Vietnam. 

了 Pro-Palestinian terrorists, led by Carlos “The 
Jackal, seize 7o hostages at the OPEC summit in 
Vienna, including 11 oil ministers. 

Britain?s Conservative Party elects Margaret 
Thatcher to be its new leader, the first woman to 
hold such a role. 


1976 ”Andriessen: De Stxdt 


Berio: Co7o 

Eagles: Fote! Cutia 
Feldman: Foxy Jstrxt1teNt 胡 
Ferneyhough: Djzztb CabsxLe 
Glass: Fi11stezz 0 友 e Beacp 
(first US performance) 
Ligeti: MozZUI1EN 记 
SelLbsbo7tattBemWegUN9 
(completed) 

Lutosfawski: Mi- 如 iu7 龙 
Reich: WMzsic jp7 Egypteey 
LUNS1CiQ11S， 

Rihm: String Quartetno. 3 
(completed) 

The Sex Pistols: 47z4a7cjy) 7 
THe UK 

Stockhausen: S1715 
Vonder: So105 7 TJe Key OF 
7 六 

Xenakis: Pjjeg1a, MIRRZ "9 


Boulez conducts the Rzzgy cycle at National Theatre opens on 


Bayreuth. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Bostoni includes music by 
开 nussen, Birtwistle, Volpe， 


Payne, Cage, and Lachenmann. 


Death of Britten. 


Sarah Caldwell becomes the first 


woman to conduct atthe 


Metropolitan Opera in Nev York. 


the South Bank in London. 


Archer: Not a _ Pet) Mo7e， 
Notla Pet ZeS5 
Avildsen: Rocl 

Christo: 尺 XI0ONNUG Fe1Ce 
Gold: 7T1e NaRed Ciyz1 
Se7VCILE 

Haley: Ro 

Jarman: 9ebuastiae 7TNe 
ZUbpbpet Hom 

Schlesinger: Ma7at 如 oz MaN 
Scorsese: TXT DTiyeE7 
Wise: 卫 Caxadizs 


[747] 


South African policemen kill 76 school children in 
Soweto and other townships following protests 
over the government's decision that Afrikaans 
Should have parity with English in the country?s 
Schools. 

China loses its two most prominentand influential 
leaders: Mao Tse-tung, architect ofthe Communist 
revolution, and his deputy, Premier Chou En-lai. 
The civil war in Angola threatens to assume global 
Proportions when the Marxist MPLA force back 
Westernraided UNITA fighters with Soviet tanks 
and Cuban troops. 

Israeli commandos pull offa daring rescue attempt 
at Entebbe airport in Uganda, freeing 10o3 hostages 
who were being held in an airport building by 
Palestinian hijackers. 

Concorde, the worlds first supersonic passenger 
aircraft, begins commercial flights with planes 
taking o 人 fsimultaneously from London and Paris. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1977 


Adams: PH1TGIi01t Gates 
(completed) 

Andriessen: 瑞 oRetos 
(completed) 

The Bee Gees: 'Stayin? Alive” 
Bowie/Eno: Zom/ 

Carter: SN1bpo1 OoFTN7ee 
O7cpestyas 

Crumb: Sixr-CHiQ 
Fleetwood Mac: Raz110U1S 
Gorecki: Symphony no. 3 
Ferneyhough: 72mze CNz4 
Hotio St 了 

MecCartney: “Mull of 

开 intyre” 

Part: TOULX Rasa 
Schnittke: Concerto grosso 
no. 1 

The Sex Pistols: “God Save 
The Queen” 

Tippett: THpe Tce Byeap, 
Symphony no. 4 


Foundation ofthe journal 
Nieteet 太 -Cett1y NS1C. 
Opening ofIRCAM under 
Boulez's direction, comprising 


studios, offices and a concert hall. 


In Britain, the Sex Pistols appear 
on atelevision show during 
which singer Johnny Rotten 
Utters profanities; the band is 
dropped byEMI and denounced 
in parliament. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Bonni includes music by Huber， 
Goeyvaerts, Schat, Xenakis， 
Bryars, Stockhausen, Boulez， 
Cage, and Nono. 

Death of Elvis Presley. 
Rostropovich becomes director 
of the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Washington DC. 


Apple launch the first mass- 
produced personal 
computer. 

The Pompidou Centre in 
Paris is completed. 

Allen: 4701e 互 ZU 

Badham: Satoxaay Nz7At 
Fever (soundtrack by The 
Bee Gees) 

Berkoft: East 

Didion: 4 BooR orCo7tN1ON 
PJaJJeE7 

Lucas: Star Ta1s (Score by 
John Williams) 


Marquez:4 瑟 0Ud1ed Yea1s of 


SOUitode 
Spielberg: Close EcozItte75 
ortpe TH Kizd 


Gary Gilmore, found guilty ofmurdering two 
students at Brigham Young Universityy is the first 
man to be executed in the United States fora 
decade. 

Two Jumbo jets crash on the ground at Tenerife 
airport in the Canary Islands, killing 574 
passengers, mostly holidaymakers. 

Amid widespread protest, the policemen who were 
Tesponsible for the South African black activist 
Steve Bi 让 o when he died in custody in Port 
Elizabeth are released after a magistrate rules that 
they cannot be held responsible for his death. 
Britain celebrates the Silver Jubilee ofQueen 
Elizabeth II with street parties and bonfires. 


1978 


Adams: SpaRerZoojs 
Blondie: Payxaje1Zzzes 
Boulez: Notatzoxs 

Bush: “Wuthering Heights” 
Denisov: Violin Concerto 
开 agel: Ex-jos 友 0O1 

Ligeti: Ze7UN0 MQCUO1B 
Lutosiawski: Fes esjaces di 
5011ILEi (with Fischer- 
Dieskau as soloisb) 
Maxwell Davies: Symphony 
no.1 

Penderecki: Pazyadise Zos 坊 
Violin Concerto 

Reich: WMzsic jp7 Egypteey 
AUSiCia1NS (recorded for 
ECMD) 

The Rolling Stones: 9o711e 
G1705 

Webber: Piztz 


The ISCM Festival is held in 
Helsinki; includes music by 


Finzi, Harvey, Feldman, Hilliger， 


Schafer, and Rautavaara. 


Rostropovich loses his Russian 


citizenship. 


Christo: 7abjed TYzUya5 
Cimino: THpe Deer Eaptey 
Clark: THoseZ 大 站 让 
.47 

Donner: 92zje7110N 

Greene: THpe 再 zl0N Facto7 
Hare: Pet 如 

开 leiser: Cyease (with Olivia 
Newton-John and John 
Travolta) 

Maupin: THUles of the C 询 
Parker: MidjtgzHt Exb1esS 
Potter: Petlies rozt 万 eaye7t 


[749] 


Almostathousand members ofan American 
religious cult followers ofthe Rev. Jim Jones, are 
found dead in an apparent mass suicide in the 
jungles of Guyana. 

Millions of Iranians march against the Shah， 
carrying pictures ofthe exiled religious leader, 
Ayatollah Khomeini. The Shah declares martial lavwv. 
Rhodesia's Prime Minister, Ian Smith, agrees a plan 
to move the country to black rule, but refuses to 
include black nationalists Joshua Nkomo and 
Robert Mugabe who are fighting a guerrilla war 
against the minority white government. 

In the worst environmental disaster ofits kind, the 
oil tanker Amoco Cadiz runs aground o 任 the coast 
of Brittany, France, Spilling 220o,ooo tons of crude 
oil into the Channel. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1979 


Berg: ZXLX 

Cage: Roa7ato7i0 

Jackson: Or7THpe ZU 
Pink Floyd: THe TFTzL 
Previn: recording of 
Debussy?s Jagqes and 
Peidew TbI2s-NNN CN 
Jaxte5 the first digitally 
recorded release byEMI 
Mitchell: MzUgUs 

了 Penderecki: 72 Dezx71z 

The Police: '"Messagein a 
Bottle” 

Rochberg: THpe Cozco7d 
QUa1te 帮 

Rostropovich: recording of 
Shostakovichs Zady Macpe 纺 
ortpe Mte115R Distct 
Schnittke: Concerto for 
Piano and string orchestra 
Schuller: Octet 


Death of jazz musician， 
bandleader, and composer 
Charles Mingus. 

Sony introduce the first 
“Walkman? portable cassette 
Player. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Athensi includes music by 
Ferrari, Kurtig, Gruber， 
Feldman, Muldowney, Knussen， 
Maxwell Davies, Babbitt， 
Norgird, and Finnissy. 

Slatkin becomes director of the 
StLouis Symphony Orchestra. 
The Metropolitan Opera in New 
York broadcasts a performance 
of Otelio to 6o cities and over 

3 million viewers. 


The Yoyaqyerprobe 
broadcasts Pictures of 
Jupiter back to earth. 
Churchill: Cloxd Nzze 
Coppola: 4jpocapjse Nom 
Gordimer: BzIGIe7s DaxXIAte7 
Jones: 77 of.Bzia7t 
Mailer: THe EXecUtiote1 5 
301G 

Miller: Mad Max 

Scott: 41ie1 

Shaffer: 47zadezxs 
Sherman: Beztt 

Styron: 90jjpie2 CHoice 


Ayatollah Khomeini comes to power in Iran after 
the Shah is forced to flee into exile. The Ayatollah 
declares an Islamic republic, saying there is no Place 
for democracy, and his followers storm the US 
Embassy in Tehran, taking almost loo hostages. 
Vietnamese troops enter Phnom Penh, Cambodia， 
heralding the collapse of Pol Poes brutal 
Communist regime and exposing the full horror of 
his four-year rule. 

The Soviet Union sends its troops into Afghanistan 
to shore up the Moscow-backed regime, which is 
coming under intense pressure from Islamic 
opposition forces, and puts its own puppetleader， 
Babrak Karmal, in place. 

Britain?s first woman Prime Minister, Margaret 
Thatcher rides to power after a winter of crippling 
public strikes (the "Winter of Discontent). 


198o Nono: Prag1te1Nte-Stie, a1 


Diot0 

Boulez: Notaxtioxzs (for 
Orchestra) 

Ferneyhough: Second 
Quartet 

Glass: SatyQg1Upia 
Gubaidulina: OHezto7izt 
Joy Division: Closer 
Lutostawski: Double 
Concerto 

Reich: Ya7iatioxzs or Tads， 
St1i1105, 0N1Q Keyboa1d5 
Schnittke: Symphony no. 2 
Springsteen: THe Riyer 
Stockhausen: Dozwte7StaI 


(first opera in the Zicpt cycle) 


Swayne: C1TJ 
Tippett: Triple Concerto 


The five directors of IRCAM 
resign and Boulez reconfigures 
the organization. 

Pink Floyd stage hugely 
expensive performances of 7Tjpe 
TYZzL 

EX-Beatle and peace icon John 
Lennon is shot dead outside his 
New York home by deranged fan， 
Mark David Chapman. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
JIsrael and includes music by 
Kagel, Ligeti, Donatoni, Smalley， 
Murail, Ruders, and Huber. 


Eco: THe Namie oF the Rose 
Golding: Rites of Passage 
Harwood: THpe Dyessey 
Jie: Zeadexz Ts 
Kubrick: 7Tpe SHzzzzg 
Lynch: ELebpaNt AM0N 
Scorsese: RaIOUG BXNL 
Shepard: Te Test 


[751] 


Martial ljaw is proclaimed in Afghanistan; fierce 

人 fighting takes place between Soviet troops and 
rebel Islamic forces, the Mujahidin. 

Relations between Iran and the West deteriorate 
名 rther: sixAmerican hostages held in the US 
embassy in Tehran are smuggled out of the country 
under forged Canadian visas, while in London SAS 
troops storm the Iranian embassy, freeing 19 
hostages from dissident Iranian terrorists 
demanding the release of political prisoners in Iran. 
Following two months of strikes, Polish workers， 
led by Gdansk shipyard-worker Lech Waiesa, gain 
independent trade union recognition and the 
easing of censorship from the Communist 
government. 

Ronald Reagan wins the US Presidency. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1981 


Adams: 古 Cj711O1NINN 
Andriessen: De 724 
Boulez: ReEbpoxs 

Davis: Ma itl the 万 oz 
Ferneyhough: 

了 EN0-TCO1N- XI 

Gould records Bach2s 
Goldpbge1gy TZ7iatio715. 
Grandmaster Flash: 

从 dventures on the Wheels 
of Steeh 

Maxwell Davies: Symphony 
DO. 2 

Prince: Coztrove7Sy/ 

Reich: 72H201z 

Sessions: Concerto for 
Orchestra 

Stockhausen: DozteTStaI 
Lloyd Webber: Cut 


MTV (Music Television) begins 
broadcasting, focusing 
exclusively on white artists Until 
the success of Michael Jackson. 
Philip Glass signs an exclusive 
coOntract With CBS records. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Brussels;i includes music by 
Ferneyhough, Finnissy, Crumb， 
Denisov, Ives, Schuller， 
Globokar, Pousseur， 
Stockhausen, Andriessen， 
Clementi, Zimmermann, and 
Goeyvaerts. 

Death of Cornelius Cardevw. 


IBM launches a personal 
computer using Microso 信 
disc-operating (MS-DOS) 

了 Picasso>s Cxe7ica is moved 
from the Musem of Modern 
Artin NewYorkto the 
Prado, Madrid. 

Hudson: CHpayiok oFFiye 
Fierstein: 7o7cp so Tizogy 
Kempinski: Dyet1jp7 O1e 
Lindsay-Hogg/Sturridge: 
B1idespead Revisited 

Reisz: 7pe Fezzcj 

也 1EUtE1GNES TDO11QN 
Rushdie: MiCtgpts CHzCTe7 
Rydell: Oz Goiiexz Pozd 
Smith: Co Pax) 状 

Thomas: 7Tje TTjite 瑟 otel 


In Poland, moderate Defence Minister General 
Jaruzelski becomes Prime Minister as the trade 
union 'Solidarity”, led by Lech Walesa, continues to 
demand social reforms. The USSR brands 
Solidarity counter-revolutionary” and forces 
Jaruzelski to impose martial law, outlawing trade 
unions and imprisoning Waiesa. 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat is assassinated by 
Islamic extremists, angered by his part in the Camp 
David agreement with Israel. 

Most of Britain, and much ofthe world, is 
entranced by the wedding of Lady Diana Spencer 
and the Prince ofVVales. 

In Northern Ireland eight days ofrioting followthe 
death of Republican hunger striker Bobby Sands at 
the notorious Maze Prison . 


1982 


1983 


Adams: Ca1NL PiaNtoa WMSiC 
Berio: Za yera sto7ix 

Glass: CUassWOo7RsS (CBS) goes 
on to sell over 1oo,ooo 
copies. 

Gubaidulina: OHjezto7izt 
Iron Maiden: Nz11pe7 of tbe 
Beast 

Jackson: 7TNj7iUer (becomes 
the bestselling record in 
history, going on to sell over 
4o million copies) 

Ligeti: Horn Trio 
Penderecki: Cello Concerto 
DO. 2 

Prince: 1999 

Reich: Ye7toONL COWNte] 力 0 


Anderson: Ujzited States 
Bernstein: 4 Quiet Place 
Carter: 77z/e Dyo 
Frankie Goes To 
Hollywood: “Relax” 
Joel: "Uptown GirP 
Lutoslawski: Symphony 
no.3 

Messiaen: 941t PNG015 
L455S15e 

Penderecki: Cello Concerto 
REM: MUT7NUNT7 


The British journal Mzsic 4740S15 


is founded. 


Philips introduce the first digital 


audio 5-inch discs. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 


Grazi includes music by Gruber， 
Stravinsky, Kagel, Ligeti, Cage， 


Boulez, Shostakovich， 
Stockhausen, Pousseur， 


Goeyvaerts, Henze, Nancarrovw， 


Krenek, Rzewski, Holliger， 
Nono, Maderna, Berio, and 
Nyman. 


Michael Jackson>s "Beat IP 


becomes the first black record to 


receive SUbstantial airplay on 
MTV. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Denmarki includes music by 


Norgird, Henze, Lutostawski， 


Carter, Ferneyhough， 
Lachenmann, Xenakis, Reich， 
Ligeti, Stockhausen, Finnissy， 


Knussen, Pirt, Vagenaar, Murail， 


and Kagel. 


Allende: THpe Foxse oftjpe 
Sb 

Baselitz: Zast zzbbe7 7 
DTesde1 

Byrne: THpe SUab Boys 
Bergman: Fa 0N4 
Lexa1tde7 

Churchill: 700 Gzz 
Herzog: Pitzca71aldo 
Levi: IFNot Nomw, THe12 
Scott: BUade72001E7 
Updike: RappitzN Ricp 
White:4 Boys Otto 


IBM produces a personal 
computer with built-in hard 
disc, Apple devises "pull 
down? menus by means of a 
“mouse: control box. 
Bennett: 4 BGSH110N 
4pb7o44 

Beuys: Diited Fitrize 
Mamet: CUe1GIU110 GUN ROSS 
Marquez: CHp7oNicle ora 
Dea 太 FoxetolQ 

Parcy: Rzxe csSE5S 718912E5S 


[753] 


Following Argentina?s invasion ofthe Falklands, a 
Small group of islands in the South Atlantic, Britain 
Sends a task force of 4o warships and 1l;ooo troops， 
and is victorious in the three-month war. 
Following an Israeli invasion, the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation announces its Withdrawal 
from the Lebanon. 

Following the death of Leonid Brezhnev, aged 75， 
YuriAndropov, long-serving head ofthe KGB， 
becomes head of the Soviet Communist Party， 
aged 68. 


Almost 3oo peace-keeping troops are killed in 
Beirut by Shia terrorists. 

Tension between the superpowers once again 
increases when the Soviet military authorities 
admit to having authorized the shooting down ofa 
Korean Airlines Boeing 747 over its airspace， 
killing 269 civilians. 

President Reagan admits thatAmerica has been 
assisting the Contras, the rebels against the new 
Tevolutionary Sandinista government, and is 
rebuffed by the House ofRepresentatives which 
Votes to end such support. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 
Riley: THpe 瑟 z 力 ofNemw410io1 Rushdie: Spate MargaretThatcher wins a second term as 
Sondheims: 9z0l4di zz 妇 e Shepard: Fool jporZove Conservative Prime Minister in Britain . 
Pa 和 R Ti 太 Geo1ge VWVajda: Dazzto7 
Walker: 7Tje Cojior Pxmpje 
1984 Andriessen: De 97zeipeid Founding ofthe journal Ballard: 7pe Bibjiye ofthe 5 Indian troops storm the Golden Temple at 


Band Aid: "Do They Know 
Ies Christmas? 

Boulez: Derive (Completed) 
Berio: De zl scolt 如 
Birtwistle: Secret THeatye 
Glass: 4RHMateN 

Knussen: Teye 妇 e TH 
THzlgs 47e (revised) 
Madonna: TiRe 4 9 太 
Prince: Px7jje Raz 

Reich: THpe Desemt WSIC 
Springsteen: Bo71t Tt THpe US4 
Stockhausen: SStQI 
Tippett: THe MaSR of Te 
Turner: Piate DuCer 
Lloyd Webber: Sta7lg 扩 
EXb125S 


ComzteNtb0O17017 MUWNS1C ReVieW. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 
Torontoi includes music by 
Salonen, Cage, NOrgird， 
Rzewski, Dillon, Lindberg， 
Ferneyhough, and Rihm. 


Bob Geldof organizes the Band 
Aid recording 'Do They Know 
Ites Christmas? to raise money for 
the 包 mine in Ethiopa. It includes 


performances by many pop 


musicians, including Sting, Bono， 
Phil Collins, and Paul Young. 


Cameron: 727 胃 1N4tO7 
Coetzee: THeZz apd Tes 
ojAMicpael 天 

DeLillo: jzte Noise 
Forman: 471144ezxs 
Kundera: 7Npe Upbea7apLe 
Z29pbtess OF Bei11I 

Lean: 4 Passaqge 如 Zadia 
Simon: Bioxi Bues 
Tartovsky: Nostzlyia 
Wenders: Pazis, T2EX05 


Amritsar, the holiest of Sikh shrines, aftera 
four-day siege by Sikh militants. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi is later shot dead by one ofher own 
Sikh bodyguards in revenge for the Temple 
Imassacre. 

Atoxic gas leak from the Union Carbide pesticide 
plantat Bhopal, India, kills at least 2,ooo people. 
In Britain, an IRA bomb devastates the Grand 
Hotel, Brighton, which is hosting many of the 
Conservative Party”s most Powerful figures during 
the Party?s conference. The Prime Minister， 

Mrs Thatcher, narrowly escapes death. 

The Soviet Union announces that it is to boycott 
the Olympic Games in August in retaliation for the 
United States boycott of the Moscow games four 
years earlier. 


1985 ”Adams: 瑟 a7MtONieLepye Ze-4id charity concerts take Sony and Philips agree Following the death of Soviet leader Konstantin 


Babbitt: Piano Concerto place in London and CD-ROM standard. Chernenko after only a year in power moderate 
Bush: THe 瑟 oxtids ofZove Philadelphia. The performances ”Carter: MgHptk dt the Cicexls ”Mikhail Gorbachev becomes the new head ofthe 
Carter: Pethode are broadcast to Over 150 Christo wraps Pont Neuf ”Communist Party under the slogans of Iasjiost 
Harrison: Piano Concerto countries. Performers include Paris (openness) and eyestyroiea (restructuring). 
Ligeti: Euides jpoxyr jiazo U2, Elton John, Madonna, Status Habermas: THpe Phpilosobjpical Despite an increase in violence and strikes in South 
(first book completed) Quo, Spandau Ballet, Joan Baez， Discoxyse oFModemtt 刀 Africa, President P. W-. Botha restates his 
Lutostawski: Pa7 帮 如 BB King,Ozzy Osbourne, Black “Hampton: Zes Zia1so15S commitment to apartheid principles. 
(orchestrated in 1988) Sabbath, Run, DMC, Sting, Phil ”Daxzgerexses The Greenpeace ship “Rainbow Warriorm is sunk in 
Maxwell Davies: Symphony Collins, Bryan Ferry, Crosby Klima: My Fi7stZoves Auckland Harbour, New Zealand. 
no.3 Stills and Nash, Judas Priest, Paul Martin: THpe Edge ofDaypjess Israel attacks the headquarters of the Palestine 
Nono: Prometeo Young, Simple Minds, David Pollack: Oxt of4Jjica Liberation Organisation in Tunis, killing 6o, and 
Prince: 47oxzd THpe TomQ Bowie, The Who, Queen, Eric Suskind: Pexjioie PLO terrorists respond by hijacking the Italian 
Schnittke: RztlaL Clapton, Bob Dylan, Keith liner, the 4cpzle Zazxyo. 
Simon: Cacelaid (featuring Richards, and Paul McCartney. JIn two separate disasters, 4o soccer fans die as a 
collaborations with South ”The ISCM Festival is held in blaze sweeps through the main stand at Bradford 
African musicians) Amsterdami includes music by City football ground in England, and another 41 
Takemitsu: 及 ye77U1 Ruders, Boulez, Finnissy, Barry， are crushed to death when Liverpool football fans 
Berio, Saariaho, Andriessen， rampage through the Heysel Stadium, Brussels. 


Zimmermann, Lachenmann， 
Torke, Ferneyhough, and 
Stockhausen. 
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Date 


First performances/ 
recordings Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1986 


Adams: 77071100 LOUt010， The ISCM Festival is held in 
SHAotRidemaFastMacpze Budapesti includes music by 


Babbitt: Violin Concerto Oliveros, Nono,Kurtig, Barry， 
Birtwistle: Baz 太 Dateces Birtwistle, Benjamin, Petrassi， 
(completed), THe MaSsR oF Ligeti, and Wol 储 

Opezs 了 orowitz returns to Russia, and 
Carter: String Quartet no. 4 gives a televised recital at 
Gabriel: 9o Moscow Conservatory. 

Nono: ON4ag9i0 4 GyO10II Death of Benny Goodman. 
KZ 


Schnittke: Violin Concerto 
Norrington begins 
recording the Beethoven 
Symphonies for EMI 

Riley: Slope Daxzcesjor Peace 
VWVebber: THpe Phazto7z orthe 
Obe7ax 


First "laptop” size computer 
is introduced in America. 
Ackroyd: 瑟 ZRS1OO7 

Allen: aztNap Nd 五 e7 
15te15 

Berri: Jeaxz de Foxe 弛 e 
Frears: W BeaztAo 
ZaQztd1ette 

Keillor: Zape Tobegoxz Da 
Koons: RaDO 玉 

Kramer: 7Tjpe No7N01 ed 厂 
Lynch: Bre Yemet 

了 Potter: THe S24910G Detectiye 
Seth: 7Tje Goidez Gat 刀 
Stone: Piatoo1 


US bombers attack targets in Tripoli (Libya), in 
Tetaliation for'clear evidence” that the country is 
Tesponsible for terrorist attacks. 

An explosion in a Russian nuclear reactor at 
Chernobyl, near Kiev, kills two and releases 
radioactivity over much of Europe. 

了 P. W. Botha of South Africa announces a state of 
emergency following increased activity by 
opposition groups. 

President Ferdinand Marcos is forced to flee the 
Philippines after 2o years in power following 
widespread protest over the rigging ofthe 
coUntry”s general election. 

The US space shuttle Challenger explodes seconds 
after take-oft, killing all seven crew members 
(including Christa McAuliffe, the first woman 
Space shuttle astronaut). 


1987 


Adams: Nixoz z0 CHzt4 
Cage: EU1obpeyasTand 2 
(completed) 

Carter: Chamber Concerto 
for Oboe 

Madonna: YOU Ca1N DutCe 
Marsalis: Sta7da7d 777112， 
TOL 

New Order: SbSta11Ce 
Nono: No pay ca1M111105 Ha) 
GUNE CQNLNINCN 

Pink Floyd: 4 Momzexztz7 
Zabse ofReaso1 

了 Prince: S1971 O7 THe 7T211E5S 
Saariaho: Nbpeta 
(composition completed) 
U2: THe 1ospxa 7Tyee 
Ustvolskaya: Symphony 
no.3 

Zorn: SJjillaje 


Luciano Berio founds Tempo 
Reale in Florence. 

Peter Gabriel founds the 
WOMAD (World of Musicand 
Dance) festival in the UK. The 
festival builds a reputation for 
Promoting world music in 
Britain and abroad. 

First commercially available DAT 
(Digital Audio Tape) machines. 
Billy Joel undertakes a six concert 
tour ofthe USSR. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Cologne, Bonn, and Frankfurt; 
includes music by Ligeti， 
Saariaho, Meredith Monk， 
Oliveros, Volans, Globokar，, 
Lindberg, Wolf Rzewski， 
Donatoni, Crumb, Lucier, Cage， 
Krenek, and Stockhausen. 

The first Bang on a Can festival is 
held in New York. 


The first fibre optic cable is 
laid across the Atlantic. 
Apple introduce the Mac II 
compnuter. 

Achebe: 47tjzj ortjpe 
SAVAINC 

Atwood: Tje Fatadjaaids 
Te 

Bertolucci: 7Tjpe Zast Btje7o7 
Chatwin: So71GLizes 

Lyne: Fatzl 4 如 ctioN 
Stone: TYZULStyreet 
Wenders: Ti ofDesz7e 
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Relations between the superpowers thavwy still 
further when the US and USSR reach an 
in-principle agreement to scrap all 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons. 

Britain endures two transport disasters With the 
death of 187 ferry passengers when the 矶 exraid oF 
Fee Elte1b115e capsizes in the North Sea, and a 
名 rther 3o casualties in a fire at King?s Cross 
underground station in London. The death toll is 
人 far higher, however, when a ferry sinks in the 
Philippines, killing 2,ooo. 

Prime Minister Thatcher of Britain wins a third 
term in office. 


Date 


First performances/ 
recordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1988 


Adams: Feaz1Hitl Sy1tN1etyies 
Barry: THe Ttelgetce Pa7 
Lang: Spadomiaxzd 

Ligeti: Piano Concerto 
(1986, rev. 1988) 

Maxwell Davies: Stratjpcpde 
CONCe1t0 No. 1 
Minogue:'“IShould Be So 
Lucky” 

Nancarrow: String Quartet 
no. 3 

Rattle: Mahler, Symphony 
no.2 (EMDJ) 

Reich: Di1eyext 7Tya1105 
Rihm: Ke PFCNENE 
Schnittke: Cozcerto 910550 
Stockhausen: Moztag 
Turnage: GyeeR 


CD sales surpassLP sales for the 
first time. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Hong Kongi includes music by 
Nancarrow, Henze, NOTgird， 
Cage, Feldman, Rzewski， 
Webern, Ligeti, Bryars， 
Ferneyhough, Xenakis， 
Birtwistle, Lachenmann， 
Penderecki, and Takemitsu. 


Carey: Osca1 0NQ TUCNdt 
Clemente: Payadig71t 
Crichton: 4 Fispn Called 
Tazzadt 

DeLillo: Za 

Hawking:4 BieBistomy oj 
Te 

Levinson: Razz Ma1 

Malle: 4 Revozy /es Bt1jaxt 帮 
Mamet: Sjeed- 太 e-Piom 
Morrison: Beloved 

Rushdie: THe SataxNic Yeyses 
ScoOrsese: ZaSE TEN1 罗 to Oo 矿 
CH1i5t 

Whiteread: Closet 


Asaresult ofterrorist action a Pan American 
Jumbo jet crashes on the small Scottish town of 
Lockerbie, killing all 259 people on board and a 
further 11 on the ground. 

Three members ofan IRA 'active service Unib are 
Shot dead by British plain-clothes soldiers in 
Gibraltar, sparking a series ofbloody attacks in 
Northern Ireland. 

Mikhail Gorbachev is elected President of the 
USSR and announces Unilateral troop cuts of 
500;0oo (1o96 of Soviet military strengthb). Georgia， 
Estonia, and Azerbaijan join the growing number 
of Soviet states to protest for self-determination. 
George Bush wins the United States Presidency. 


1989 


Adams: THe Toxjd Dyessey 
Boulez: Ze visage 02btia1 
(revised, originally 
composed 1946) 

Cage: 101 

Carter: 7TNyee Occa5i0115 
Berio: Rexzde7zt7 
Kennedy: recording of 
Vivaldizs THe Foxy Seaso115 
(EMD) 

Madonna: Tipe 4 Praye7 
Maw: Od)55sEy 

Maxwell Davies: Fourth 
Symphony 

Montague: 有 ol 态 e 到 Ni 如 
Edge orPpyGit 

Public Enemy: 龙 TaResa 
Natioz oilioss 如 ol ER 
BaCR 

Reed: Nemw 7 人 

Torke: 4 

Turnage: TH7ee Scyea1MlNUG 
Popes 


Leonard Bernstein conducts a 


performance of Beethoven's 


Ninth Symphony in Berlin to 
celebrate the fall ofthe Berlin 


VVall. 


The video for Madonna's single 


“Like A Prayer” causes 


coOntroversy With the Vatican. 


Death of Karajan. 
Death of Lennox Berkeley. 


A retrospective festival ofthe 


music ofSchnittke is held in 
Stockholm. 


A concert of music by Nancarrow 


is held in New York. 
The ISCM Festival is held in 


Amsterdami includes music by 


Gorecki, Norgard, Harvey， 
Ligeti, Dun, Barrett and 
Saariaho. 


Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran 
declares a nevw book, 7Tjpe 
Sat011C Ye1ses by Britain>s 
Salman Rushdie, offensive 
to Islam and sentences the 
author to death. Rushdie is 
forced to go into hiding. 
Acid house raves dominate 
youth culture in Britain . 
Allen: CTztes 0N4 
Zisde1ea11015 

Amis: Zozdot Fields 
Beresford: Dyimz7 AM155 
Daisy 

BuUrton: Batjt0N 

Eco: FoxcauUlts PeaULIM 
Irving: 4 Prayerjor Ome1 
Le011J) 

Ishiguro: THpe Rejt42ts OF te 
DUy 

Lee: Do 友 e RR 厅 HtTNOI 
Lynch: Ttz Peahps 
Soderburgh: Sex;, Zies, 014 
Tideotabe 

Tan: THe 1oy TocR CUND 
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After ayear in which first Hungary, then East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Romania throvw o 仁 
the shackles of Soviet communism, the Berlin Wall 
is dismantled by Germans from both the Eastand 
the VWest. 

Attheend ofasummit in Malta, Bush and 
Gorbachev declare the Cold War at an end. 

The Chinese authorities brutally put down a rally 
ofup to halfa million students and pro-democracy 
SUpporters in Beijing?s Tiananmen Square. Several 
hundred are killed and thousands wounded when 
troops and tanks roll into the square to disperse， 
arrest, and charge the peacefu]l Protesters. 

US troops invade Panama, toppling dictator 
Manuel Noriega and installing a new government. 


Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1990 


Ligeti: Erides jpoxyr jiaxzo (second 
book completed) 

Cage: EU1obe1as 3 and 才 

Carter: Fioliz Coxzcezto 
Harrison: Symphony no.4 
Martland: PJz7zczbi24 

Norgird: Symphony no. 5 
OConnor: 'Nothing Compares 2 
TU 

Schnittke: Cello Concerto no. 2 
Tan Dun: Orcpestral THeatyre7 
VWVeir: TH1e Fispizg B1ideg7oo7 
Xenakis: 7eto7 


Death of Bernstein. 

Death of Copland. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Osloi includes music by Harrison， 
Scelsi, Saariaho, Takemitsu， 
Cage,Adams,Kagel,Kurtig， 
Andriessen, Xenakis, Knussen， 
Globokar, Schnittke, Kancheli， 
and Murail. 

US Rap group 2 LIVE CREVV 
have theiralbum 4s Nast 05 太 ey 
TYz714 Be ruled obscene by a US 
Courtand banned. 

The band Milli Vanilli admit that 
their songs were actually sung by 
backing singers, and lose their 
Grammy avward. 

Abbado succeeds Karajan as chief 
conductor ofthe Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

Sony introduce the writeable CD. 


Bly: 7roxz 7o1p7 

Byatt: Possessi101 CTUNO Ce 
Be19ge170C 

Lynch: Ti 40t ext 
MCcEwan: THe Tojt0ce] 信 
Pynchon: zelaztd 
Tornatore: CieNt4 Payadiso 
Updike: RappitatRest 


South Africa ends a 3o-year ban on the 
African National Congress and, in the years 
mostmemorable television moment, frees its 
leader, Nelson Mandela, after 27 years in jail. 
The Russian Federation formally declares 
itselfa sovereign state under Boris Yeltsin. 
Elsewhere in the former Soviet Union， 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavias Communist Parties 
vote themselves out of monopoly power; 
Lech Waiesa, leader ofthe Solidarity trade 
union, wins a run-o 佳 Presidential election in 
Poland; and East Germany?s first free 
elections since 1933 result in a win for the 
Alliance for Germany, precipitating the 
handing over of sovereignty ofeconomic， 
monetary, and social policy to the West 
German government and the Bundesbank. 
American and British troops mass in the 
Persian Gulfafter Iraq moves in and annexes 
its tiny neighbour, Kuwait. 

British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
resigns and is replaced by her Chancellor， 
John Major. 


1991 


1992 


Adams: THpe Dea 太 orKiztypot1zer 
Birtwistle: CQW42N 

Cage: EU1obe7a 

Corigliano: Symphony no. 1 
Ferneyhough: 727711 

Maxwell Davies: 疡 jp StatpcDde 
CoO1NCe1t 

Massive Attack: B1xe Zi1e5 
McCartney: Ziyezzpo0l OUto7i0 
Nirvana: Neve7Mtt4 

Pearl Jam: 727 

Stockhausen: Diejlstag 
(completed) 

U2: 4cjptlg BaDy 


Berio: OHZ7Ni201z 

Chandra: YeaytIG NMy 47tcesto7 
Toices 

Henze: Re7Uie11N 

Glass: THpe Toyage 

Gorecki: Symphony no. 3 (1970) 
recorded for Nonesuch 
Lutoslawski: Symphony 

no. 才 

Madonna: FEyotica 

Martland: Paztyro/ 

Messiaen: Bclaz1s SU07 P00U-d2 应 
(posth.) 

Rihm: Cesz7IeNe Ze 于 
Schnittke: Symphony no. 6 


The ISCM Festival is held in 
Zurichi includes music by 
Liebermann, Huber， 
Stockhausen, Penderecki， 
VWood, Holliger， 
Ustvolskaya, Lachenmann， 
and RZzewski. 

Death of Miles Davis and 
Krenek. 

VWynton Marsalis becomes 
artistic director of Jazz at 
the Lincoln Center. 


Compact disc sales SUrpass 
those of cassette. 

Ozavwa makes his first 
appearance at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New 
York. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Warsawi includes music by 
Penderecki, Lutosiawski， 
Gorecki, Weir, Alvarez, and 
Norgird. 

Deaths of Cage and 
Messiaen. 


Barnes: TULR2U9 天 Over 
Bennett: 7Tpe Madjtess o 矿 
Ceo19e 7 厅 

Costner: Daces Ti 太 Tomes 
Demme: 7Tje Silezce oftje 
ZN1LS 

Greenaway: P1osje1035 BooRs 
Thoreau: CHicago Zooj 
Updike: RabbitatRest 


The first text-based 
JInternet browser is made 
available. 

Branagh: 五 jlLEt 
Eastwood: UNjp7gijye1N 
Jordan: THe CUIG Ga 
Larkin: Zetters (posth.) 
Lee: Maco7 入 
McCarthy: 41 THe Pre 
再 o7ses 

Ondaatje: THe EUILiSA Patiejtt 
Unsworth: Sacred 五 049E7 
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British and American forces quickly defeat Saddam 
Hussein?s army in the second Gulf War. The war is 
largely won in the air, with a month of heavy 
bombing. 

Boris Yeltsin is elected President of Russia in the 
COUntry”s first ever free elections and foils a coup by 
hardliners. Gorbachev resigns as the last Soviet 
executive President in December, as the USSR 
finally breaks up. 

Rajiv Gandhi, former Prime Minister of India, is 
assassinated by a Sri Lankan Tamil nationalist in an 
echo of his mother”s death seven years previously. 


Yugoslavia ceases to existas a single nation when 
the UN recognizes the independence ofCroatia and 
Slovenia. Images ofemaciated prisoners in Serbian 
concentration camps confirm rumours that the 
Serbs are operating a policy of'ethnic cleansing". 
The world”s largest trade bloc comes into being 
When the twelve European Community members 
and seven European Free Trade Association nations 
create the new European Economic Area. 

Los Angeles is under siege when race riots explode， 
killing 58 people and leaving thousands injured. 
White South Africans vote overwhelmingly for 
President Delerkos constitutional reforms which 
Would give legal equality to blacks. 

Clinton is elected US President. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1993 ”Adams: Foodoo Ze 四 Pop star Michael Jackson is Branagh: Mzxcp 4do4pboxt Nothz9 Peace appears to inch closer in the Middle 
Chamber Symphony accused ofimproper behaviour 。” Campion: 7pe Piazo (with a score ”East after bitter enemies Palestinian leader 
Ades: ZI 70)5 towards children, and by Michael Nymanm) Yasser Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister 
Boulez: .. .exjlosajNte- Subsequently settles a coOurt case ”Doyle: Paddy Cu, Pa Fa Da Yitzhak Rabin shake hands on the lawn ofthe 
Jixe ... (revision) before it can reach trial. Proulx: THpe SHzzpbi19 Foyecast White House, Washington, in a historic 
Garbarek/The Hilliard The ISCM Festival is held in Spielberg: 1zyassic_ Pa, Scpiadje 5 photo opportunity engineered by President 


Ensemble: OHjicizxi (ECM) 
Ligeti: Violin Concerto 
Reich: 7Tpe Cunve 

Schnittke: Symphony no.7 
Tan Dun: Orcpestyral 
THeatre 克 

Tippett: THe Rose ZaRe 

U2: Zo070j0 

Xenakis: Baccpae 


Mexico City; includes music by 
Barrett, Carter, Sciarrino， 
Lindberg, Montague, Donatoni， 
Nancarrowy, Tan Dun, Huber， 
Lachenmann, Ligeti， 
Ferneyhough, Xenakis, and 
Scelsi. 


ZX 


Clinton. 

The situation in the former Yugoslavia 
deteriorates as a UN-brokered peace accord is 
dismissed by President Izetbegovic of Bosnia. 
Fighting between Serbs and Croats 
intensifies. 

Ahardline rebellion against President Yeltsin 
of Russia is crushed, leaving the parliament 
building in fames. 


1994 Adams: Violin Concerto 
Ades: 47cadiaNa 
Birtwistle: THe Seco1d 
AT75 天 01 
Blur: PazRl 大 
Boulez: 7zcises 
Buckley: Gyace 


Gubaidulina: String Quartet 


no. 才 
Pink Floyd: THe Dizsioz Be 
Maxwell Davies: THe Beltate 
7e 

Rihm: Sbpee 

Torke: Javeliz 

Tupac Shakur: Me 4Ia1z1tst 
太 e Tozg 


Ades: powder Fer Face 
Gordon: 77i1tCe 

Lang: Cjpeatiolg, 7210， 
Steaj01I 

Leftfield: Zejzs7z 

Meorisette: 1agged Ditte Pi 
Oasis: THates 态 e Sto]h 
ZUHo711I GUOo7J2 

Saunders: CRIMSON-Mo1DA 
0 了 

Tupac Shakur: 4 Eyez ON Me 


1995 


The lead singer ofthe band 
Nirvana,Kurt Cobain, commits 
Suicide. 

The Woodstock ”94 festival takes 
place, an attempt to rekindle the 
Spirit ofthe original. Performers 
include Bob Dylan and the 
Allman Brothers. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Stockholmi includes music by 
Webern, Varese, Ruggles， 
Ferneyhough, and Rihm. 
Schuller is awarded the Pulitzer 
了 Prize for OHRemtzt15ceNCes CN0 

有 Re1iectio1l5. 

Death of Jobim. 


Death of Jerry Garcia, founder 
member of The Grateful Dead. 
The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Esseni includes music by Cowell， 
Adams, Reich, Kurtag, Globokar， 
Varese, and Maderna. 


Berendt: Midiz1zptzt the Gardet of NATO shoots down four Serbian warplanes 


Good ad Bi 

Darabont: THe SHpanSHpa1NR 

及 ede11tb 帮 ON 

Davies: THe CIONUG WO 
Kelman: 互 oy Za 如 开 TYazs 矶 om 
ZaQt 

McCarthy: THe Cyoss149 
Newell: Foxy Teddigs apd4 
Zoo0te7Ql 

Tarantino: Px 了 内 ctiox 

Taylor: 7 e 72)01leSSee COWNtJ 


All companies in the DVD 
COnsortium agree to DVD format. 
Amis: THe ZN1CtiON 

Barker: THpe Chost Road 

Eco: THpe KUNd ofthe Day Be1o7e 
Figgis: ZeayV1IG Z0S Yega5 

Ford: padejextdexce Day 
Gibson: Byavepea 信 

Hornby: 瑟 IA idelit 

Lodge: THperaj) 

Robbins: Dead Maz TFTZUROI 
Singer: THpe USUUL SUsjec 帮 
Smiley: Moo 

Tyler: Zaddey of7T2a175 
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Which had bombed a Bosnian factory. Earlier 
in the month, a Serbian mortar attack 
devastated the market square in Sarajevo. 
Russian tanks and artillery cross the border 
into Chechnya in an attempt to thwart the 
breakaway of the Chechens under General 
Dzhokar Dudayev. 

The Red Cross estimates that goo,ooo have 
been massacred in the central African state of 
Rwanda in a civil war between the Hutu and 
Tutsi peoples. 

Nelson Mandela is sworn in as the first black 
President of South Africa. 


JIn the war in Bosnia, a fragile peace is reached 
When the leaders ofthe three main warring 
Parties sign a US-brokered deal. 

Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin is killed 
by a Jewish extremist at a peace rally in Tel 
Aviv. 

In the worst terroristact on American soil of 
the century, 167 civilians are killed when a 
bomb explodes atthe federal building in 
OKklahoma City, the work of a "patriotic” US 
militia group. 


First performances/ 


Date _ recordings Other musical Other cultural Socio-political 

1996 ”Boulez: 977 7c15es Death of Ella Fitzgerald. DVD players begin selling ”In Scotland a former Boy Scoutleader, Thomas 
Berio: CHetzls T7 Deaths of Denisov and in Japan. Hamilton, shoots dead 16 pupils and their teacher 
MacMillan: 7Tjpe TordA Takemitsu. Coen: Fa1g0 atajunior school in Dunblane and then turns the 
及 CNSO11NG The ISCM Festival is held in Hicks: Spzze gun on himself while in Port Arthur, Tasmania， 
Manic Street Preachers: 人 A ” Copenhageni includes musicby ”MCcCourt: 419el035 4sHes local man Martin Bryant guns down 34 before 
Design for Life” Berg, Norgird, Clarke, Kagel， Minghella: 7Ne BlIL5 being captured by police. 
Oasis: “Champagne and Lutosiawski. Patet The siege of Chechnya ends with a peace deal 
Supernova” Wallace: 71jitzte Jest between President Yeltsin of Russia and Chechen 
Stockhausen: PeitaI (fifth rebel leader Zelimkhan Yandarbiyev. 
Opera in the Zicpt cycle) TheIRA bombs the docklands area ofLondon and 
Saariaho: Zo17 the commercial centre of Manchester on the British 
Tan Dun: Mayco Polo mainland. 
Torke: Boob of Provers 
Turnage: Blood oz 态 e Floor 

1997 ”Carter: 9JMNbHONi0: SI11 The funeral of Diana, Princess of Cameron: TtxzNtC Britain?s Princess Diana, estranged wife of the 


Foxae Petiajt sjpei 
Gubaidulina: Viola 
Concerto 

Harvey: Percussion 
Concerto 

Jamiroquai: Fiztzxu&l Ts41Nztb) 
Jarrett: Za Sca1x 

Marsalis: Blood oz 妇 e Field 


Wales, takes place in London.It 
includes performances of music 
by Verdi, Elton John, and John 
Tavener. 

Janet Jackson signs an $8o 


million deal with Virgin Records，Roy: THe God of spa1L THzGS 


making her the highest paid 
musician in history. 


DeLillo: Videmmoo7i 
Hanson: Z4 Coxzjidexztial 
Lee: THe Tce Sto71 
Rowling: Zazry Potterazd 
太 e Pjizlosobpjpey ss Sto1e 


了 Prince of Wales, is killed with her companion, Dodi 
Fayed, in a high-speed car crash in Paris. 

Hong Kong returns to Chinese rule after nearly 
two centuries of British rule. 

Timothy McVeigh,a Gulf War veteran and admirer 
of right-wing militia groups, is sentenced to death 
for bombing the Oklahoma City federal building in 


1995， 


1998 


Mehldau: 47t oj te 77zo0， 
TOLz 

Radiohead: OR Coztzjztte7 
Rautavaara: 4/eRs1i 天 2 
Roni Size/Reprazent: Ne 
011115 

Tan Dun: Smibpo70) 997 
Tavener: Ete11lzj7 5 31115SE 
Torke: B7icR Sbjo 7 
O7Cjpestyt 

U2: Pop 


Hancock: Ce7spoz12 Tozi 
MacMillan: String Quartet 
ho. 2 

Madonna: Ray Of 好 扩 
Manic Street Preachers: “If 
You Tolerate This Your 
Children Will Be Nexebe 
Reich/Korot: 瑟 7zdeztp2019 
Singh: OK 

Torke: Zxcett TZ7iatio1s 107 
O7Cpesty 

Williams: Angeh 


Rapper Tupac Shakur is shotin a 
drive-by shooting and 
Subsequently dies. Rapper 
Notorious B.I.G. is also shot 
dead in Los Angeles. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Seoul, Koreai includes music by 
Norheim,Aperghis, Alvarez, and 
Xenakis. 

Marsalis receives the Pulitzer 
Prize for Biood oz 切 e Field. 
Deaths of Nancarrow, Richter， 
and Solti. 


Founding ofthe mp3.com 
WwWebsite, offering freely 
downloadable music. 

Deaths of Frank Sinatra， 
Schnittke, and Tippett. 

The ISCM Festival is held in 
Manchester; includes music by 
Boulez, Saariaho, Anderson， 


Birtwistle, Berio, and Andriessen. 


After 18 years of Conservative rule, Britain has a 
new government when Tony Blairs new Labour 
Party wins a landslide election. 


Amis: MigAt ITya11 President Clinton is impeached foralleged perjury 
Hughes: Biztjpday Zette7s concerning his relationship with White House aide 
Kapur: ELizape 妨 Monica Lewinsky. 
Madden: Spalesjeaje 友 Zove Morethan 25goare killed and at least 6,ooo injured 
Roth: 47Mze7icajl Pasto7al in two terrorist bomb attacks at US embassies in 
Spielberg: 94V1I Priya 刀 Tanzania and Kenya. The US authorities name 
及 JJCN Saudi-born billionaire and Islamic fundamentalist 
Volfe:4MaN 2 PoU leader Osama Bin Laden as the prime suspect. 
In Northern Ireland, the newly signed Anglo-Irish 
peace accord is threatened bya huge bomb which 
explodes at Omagh, the work ofthe Real IRA (an 
IRA splinter group). 
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Date 


First performances/ 
Tecordings 


Other musical 


Other cultural 


Socio-political 


1999 


Adams: Naiye OU0 
SENtMENCL ANSIC 
Birtwistle: THpe Zastszxbjer 
Corigliano: 4 DJyUaz THomt4s 
7T7zloqgy 

Del Tredici: Dracxie 
Gubaidulina: Coxzcerto 思 7 
To Tolas 

Jarrett: Tjpe Melody at Nig 
Ti 太 ZX 

Marsalis: Regzie11 

Reic Reixed (Nonesuch) 
Sciarrino: ZUCL et ta0atiC1 
Tan Dun: Percussion 
Concerto 

Wheeler: 479e1 So19 


Universal and Polygram record 
labels merge, causing 
considerable turbulence in the 
recording industry. 

The Woodstock ”99 festival takes 
Place in Rome, New York， 
although its spirit is far 位 om that 
of the original. 

The ISCM Festival takes place in 
Romania and Muldova; includes 
Imusic by Saunders, Causton， 
Clarke, Cage, Berio, and 
Musgrave. 

Abbado announces that he will 
leave his post with the Berlin 
Philharmonic in 2o02. 


Coetzee: DISg1ace 

Lucas: Star Ta1s 大 Te 
PHazztoNl MeNaCe 

MCcEwan: 4711ste7aaMt 
Mendes: 471e7tC0N Beazt 
Myrick/Sdanchez: THpe BA 
Tt Pyoject 

Rushdie: THe Gyozxj4 
Bezeixt 太 erFeet 


War erupts in Kosovo, the disputed territory of 
former Yugoslavia, and NATO launches air strikes 
against Belgrade. 

Venezuela is hit by devastating mudslides, caused 
by torrential rain, which Kill between 2o,ooo and 
50,00o people. 

Around 35o million people worldwide watch the 
first total solar eclipse since 1927. 

The Millennium Bug, predicted to cause chaos to 
many facilities controlled by computer systems， 
turns out to have little effect. 


2000 Adams: EL Nijzo The website Napster is forcedto In thebiggestmergerin the Afterahung election in the USA, George Bush Jris 


Caine: Goldbe1gz Taxiatioxs Stop providing free music for coOuntry”s history,America declared President. 

Eminem: THe Mayspal download after court action. Online agrees to buyTime In Austria, the far-right Freedom Party headed by 
ZUHathexsZP However a number of other sites Warner, the nation>s ljargest Jorg Haider forms a coalition with one ofthe 
Kagel: Btp7a00G 2 still fourish due to the factthat traditional media company， mainstream parties, causing huge controversy 

天 ONZE145001 their content is not centralized in for9$165 billion. throughout Europe. 

Saariaho: Z2QMOUN EN 0 太 one location. Stephen King”s 66-page After the IRA agrees its intention to disarm, Britain 
Radiohead: Kzd4 The ISCM Festival takes place in ”novella Ridiug the Betis transfers executive powers to the assembly in 
U2:417Hot yox CoastZeave Luxembourgi includes musicby ， available exclusively in Northern Ireland. 

Bepizd Xenakis, Feldman, Lang, Stabler， electronic form only, as an 


Schnittke, Dillon, Henze, Kagel，“e-boolkc. 

Salonen, Anderson, and Tan Dun， Atwood: 7Tje BL20td 45Ss4S517t 
Grisham: 7Tpe B7etiye1 
Lee: Coxcp21G TIe7 idae1 
DTQIO1 
Scott: CUQdiator 
Soderbergh: Ta1 太 rc 
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Abba, 3, 309, 325, 496, 557, 615 
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exclusion), 4o, 45, 70, 91, 100, 110， 
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382, 389, 463, 467, 474, 488, 524 
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Adams, John, 539, 54o, 543，544-5，549， 
551, 553-4, 615 
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CTUNL Pia11OUQ MUWSiC 544 
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Ade,King Sunny, 595, 596, 615 
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Adorno, Theodor, 46, 73-4, 8o, 86, 87, 116， 
191, 195, 197, 230, 264, 272, 308, 34o， 
341, 508, 522,， 533，601, 616 
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“Vers une musique informelle", 533 


CdOWa, 600 
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439 
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African-Americans, 8, 154, 158, 167, 311， 
395， 414, 419, 423，424, 44o, 546 
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Stochastics), 465, 535 
All Girls Band, 316 
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Tijuana Brass, 311, 441 
Sb01151 Fea, 311 
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Amar Quarteb 177 
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Ban, Jan Albert 530 

Tanztas, 530 
Band, The, 12, 439 
Band Aid, 568 
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Bang on a Can, 5o2, 546-7 
banjo, 125, 163, 166 
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THyee Paz) 记 50171095 597 
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Barber, Samuel, 111, 379, 40o8, 617 
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Baresel, Alfred, 173, 176 
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Barnetb Charlie, 141, 142, 143, 402 
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Barron, Louis, 346 
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Barry, John, 434, 618 
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115,， 193，244, 279, 301, 366, 378, 485， 
515, 618 
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Basie, Count, 141, 142, 150, 317, 402, 618 
Count Basie Band, 143, 149 
Bassey, Shirley, 320, 327 
Baudelaire, Charles, 6,239, 347, 361, 481 
“Le voyage”, 361 
Baudrier, Yves,289 
Bauhaus, 54 
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Baumol, William J., 55, 56, 58, 59 
Bax, Arnold, 492 
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428, 48o, 481, 530 
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B010 332,， 441, 442，468, 56o 
人 Dayin the Life", 56o 
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442， 444 
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JpC15eS, 512 
and IRCAM, 5o6-7 
ZIV7e, 348 
Ze MUNtEUUN S01S M0 抱 2, 348-9 
Notatiozs for piano, 512 
Notatiots I-IV for orchestra, 512,， 522 
Pe1Se7z QTNNS1GUE QU1OUNMD 36o, 475 
了 Piano Sonata no. 2, 341, 347, 349, 350 
Piano Sonata no. 3, 356, 358 
PHsSeloz P11 36o, 454 
Doxz, 36o 
Tbj1ovisatio15 SU MaLUUMEIand II, 36o 
77OViSatiOU SU MULGE III 36o0 
70Mtbeal, 360 
Pocsies box17 boxyoz 358,， 362， 464, 512 
PoDppozie 和 348 
有 REo15, 511, 512，522 
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Boulez, Pierre (cozt ) 
Ritel 7 ENO7IGNL BO WUd27110 454， 
了 I11 
Ze Soleil des eaNX, 342，348, 353 
Comiblazjzte dM LEza1d 41OU1e1X 348 
Zu5S019NE, 348 
Sonatine forflute and piano, 347 
oOtLCtt1es 70, 348,350, 351, 357 
StrxCt1es 70 348 
oOtrLCt1eS 7 348, 350 
Ligetirs analysis ofthe opening piece of 
SUUNCt1ES Book 1, 522 
SMW17 11C1SE5S， 512 
Ze yisage ilbtia1 347, 348, 353 
Bourdieu, Pierre, 308, 324, 331-2 
ZQ LStDzCtO1, 331 
Bowen, William G., 55, 56, 58, 59 
Bowie, David, 327, 498, 5o2, 550, 558, 560， 
565, 569, 578, 021 
PiUbs, 56o 
Yo 47te7iC0115 560 
Across the Universe", 56o 
“Fame”, 56o0 
Bowlly, Al, 318 
“The Very Thought ofYou”, 318 
Boyzone, 325 
Brackett, David, 318, 426 
Bradley, Dick, 442 
Bradshaw, David, 212, 223 
Brahe, May, 311 
"Bless this House”, 311 
Brahms, Johannes, 5, 47, 53,， 6o, 602, 238， 
241, 242,281, 46o, 514 
popularity of concerto in violin 
competition, go 
Branca, Glenn, 548-9 
LUczatON Ci 549 
Symphony no. 1 “Tonal Plexus”, 548 
Symphony no. 2, "The Peak ofthe 
Sacred, 549 
Symphony no. 6, Devil Choirs at the 
Gates of Heaven”, 5949 
Branb Henry, 7, 475 
天 21G9dON CON12, 475 
Braque, Georges,75 
brass bands, 127, 128, 134 
Brassens, Georges, 327, 328 
Brathanki, 496 
Bratton, John, 314 
Words for THe 72ddy Bea1S” Piczic, 314 
Brecht, Bertolt, 18o, 181, 189, 202, 294 
Brecht, George, 459 
SaXObpo1e 9010, 463 
TYzter yajj, 463 
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Breil, Joseph, 1o7 
THe Biz 太 ofa Natioz, 107 
Brel, Jacques, 327-8 
“Les Bourgeois”, 328 
JacyUes Be1N41e ad TELZLOI 太 
Pa115, 327 
“Le moribund>, 327 
translated as “Seasons in the Sun”, 327 
“Ne me quitte pas", 327 
translated as "IfYou Go Away”, 327 
Brendel, Alfred, 621 
Breton, AndreE, 82 
Brice, Fanny, 321 
B1iGApterZotdo1, 315 
Brill Building (see ako Tin Pan Alley), 329， 
432, 433，440, 448 
BRIT (British Record Industry Trusb 
awWards, 491 
Britpop, 491, 578-9 
Britten, Benjamin, 51, 55，101, 207, 365， 
366， 367， 368， 369， 370-1, 374, 375， 
377, 38o-2, 383, 384-5,，386-9, 390， 
392, 9510, 622 
Ded 太 太 Texice,388 
Peter GC7111E5 367, 38o-1I 
String Quartetno. 2, 383 
String Quartetno. 3, 384-5 
THe 721It oj the 9c7emW, 367 
TYZr RegWIEN1 38 和 4 
Broadway, 56, 64, 84, 96, 315, 322， 323， 
324, 408, 435 
Brooks, Garth, 427, 564 
“The Dance”, 564 
“Friends in Low Places”, 564 
Broonzy, Big Bi 刘 , 127, 139 
Brouwer, Leo, 456 
Brown, Barclay, 216 
Brown, Earle, 344, 349, 356, 462, 476, 622 
yaiiapLe Fo 六 462 
dyaiiaple FomisT 代 丰 462 
Ce1te11119， 462 
Dece11per 1952，344 
Fox1r 9yste115 356 
Nova1a, 462 
Sb01G QUa01te 访 462 
TENt 区 -jiye PaIes, 356 
Brown, James, 439, 44o, 571-2, 573，622 
“Cold Sweat', 571, 573 
“The Grunt, 573 
“TIbs a Mans Mans Man2s World, 571-2 
“Papas Gota Brand Nevw Bag, 571 
“Please, Please, Please, 571 
“SayItLoud - Pm Black and Im 
Proud>, 439 


Brown, Roy, 423 
“Good Rockin? Tonighte, 423 
Brown, Ruth, 433, 446 
Brown, Steve, 129 
Brown, Tom, 129 
Browne, Jackson, 565 
Bruant Aristide, 326 
Brubeck, Dave, 4o3 
Goxze W 大 如 e Tiad 4o3 
7211E Ozb 403 
“Take Five", 4o3 
Bruce, Lenny, 562 
Bruckner, Anton, 62, 489, 548 
Brigmann, Walter, 178 
Brun, Philippe, 14o 
Bruns, George, 313 
“The Ballad of Davy Crockee, 313 
Brunis, George, 145 
Bryanston Summer School, see Dartington 
Summer School 
Bryant, Allan (see also Maxsica ELe 纪 O1NiCa 
Ta), 466, 469 
Bryars, Gavin, 543-4, 554, 555 
Discyreet MUWS1C, 555 
Jesxs Blood Neyer Failed Me Ze 
544 
PHJGi0N Gates, 544 
了 Portsmouth Sinfonia, 554 
THe 911RiI OF te Titaic, 544 
Buckingham, Lindsey, 449 
Buffalo Springfield, 439 
“For What Is Worth>, 439 
Bujic, Bojan, 212 
Bull, John, 456 
BULLLtt 413 
Bilow, Hans von, 6o 
Bunyan, John, 373 
THe Pig1i1125 Prog1ess, 373 
Burbank, Richard, 187-8 
TENe 态 CetztO) WUSiC 187-8 
Burdon, Eric, 437 
Burian, Emil, 177 
Jazz, 177 
KoRta7b, 177 
BUOL 太 oO MON 把 Ga11105Se, 177 
JQ2z RegMie11, 177 
Burkhard, Paul, 311 
“O mein Papa>, 311 
321IN10TNTNTCNQ 27I 
Busch, Fritz, 202, 622 
Bush, George, 43 
Busoni, Ferruccio, 178, 188, 207, 212, 215， 
234, 263,， 622 
Doptor Fazxst 188 
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Bibleizer7exel SthetiR der Too0tSt 
(Sketch ofa New Aesthetic of 
Mnusic), 215 

Bussotti, Sylvano, 359, 461, 463, 623 

Poxy Ciavie, 461 

Buster, Prince, 56o 
A] Capone, 56o 
Butterfield, Billy, 142, 143, 145 
Butterworth, George, 111 
Butterworth, Neil, 294 
Buzzcocks, The, 559 
Byfield, Jack, 311 
Byrds, 439, 57o, 571, 623 
Byrne, David, 564, 569, 596 
HOT 大 六 如 ee Boxsp orGHpost, 569 
有 Rei Mo110, 564 
Byron, Don, 497 


cabaretb 82, 92, 94, 111, 157, 171, 189, 313， 
320， 327, 328-9 
Cacciari, Massimo, 517, 518 
了 Maestro delLgioco, 518 
Pomlete0, 517, 518 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield, 111 
Cage， John， 二 6， 7， 45， 76， 210， 之 12， 210， 
217, 222-3，224,，342，344，345， 346， 
349-50, 351, 352, 355-0, 358, 359， 
455，456, 462, 463，465, 466, 469, 474， 
476, 493,， 510, 511, 513,， 519-21, 524， 
525, 540, 623 
400, 359, 453 
tas FEclibticalis, 462 
BaccHa110L2 223 
Cau1tyidge MUWSic, 465 
CHpedb TDNitaztio1, 462 
Comzce 信 07 Piazo QU0 Opestya 476 
Credo zi Us 223 
EU1Obe105S, 519, 520-1I 
Eroberas 1 and 2, 520 
Eroberas 3 and 4, 520 
EU1obera 5 520 
7SE CONSECEON (01 Mei) 222 
Foztaa MI 359, 462 
FOX1 521 
双 33 “465，519 
Zee110N EtdeES, 510,， 521 
“The Future of Music: Credo”,21o, 222， 
223 
JING101JJ) 工 0N14SCUNe 110. TI 223 
TING101J 工 0N10SCUbe 110. 3， 223 
Jadetem1zt0c) lecture, 476 
Imesostic texts, 519-20 
USiC ofCHa1l9es, 349, 351; 358, 521 
及 oa1ato710, 519-20, 521 
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Cage, John (cozt) NgAt FUNtasies, 513 
So1Uatas 01d Tte11des, 223，349 90 十 ,513 
Tiatioxls 作 462 Sonata for flute, oboe, cello, and 


Tiamos Mix, 346 
Cahill, Thaddeus, >15, 216 
telharmonium, 215,216 
Cajun music, 421, 426 
cakewalk, 156, 158, 16o-3, 165, 167, 174， 
177 
Calder, Alexander, 356 
Cale, John, 547, 56o, 565，569 
California Ramblers, 131, 139 
California Time Machine, 469 
Callas, Maria, 623 
Callot Jacques, 271 
Calverb Eddie, 311 
version of“O mein Papa>, 311 
Calvino, Italo, 510 
UN 7e zt dscolto, 516 
ZIYyeI Storia, 516 
Campoli, Alfredo, 311 
Cannadine, David, 117 
Cannargiu, Attilio, 21 
canon, 2, 42,， 51, 52， 53，54, 69, 76, 86, 117， 
198, 230, 269,288, 365, 366, 442-3， 
455，485, 486, 492, 509, 531, 532，554， 
558, 574, 608 
jazZ, 123，134, 397， 414 
Construction ofand exclusion of 
Women, 445 
Capano, Frank, 329 
“Tears”, 329 
Cardew, Cornelius, 359, 469-7o, 474, 623 
4Ut1O1 260, 469 
Octet 267, 469-7o 
THz7d Piato SoU4atz, 469 
Tyeatzse, 470 
Caribbean islands, 124, 128, 14o, 420-1 
and National Socialism, 6> 
Carpenter, John Alden, 111 
Carpenter, Karen, 446 
Carpenters, The, 329, 332, 567 
IF7 TereaCamzbetten tributealbum to, 567 
Carr, Ian, 396 
Carrillo, Juliin, 221 
Carroll, Harry, 3o7 
“The Trail ofthe Lonesome Pine”, 3o7 
Carroll, Lewis, 339 
Carroll, VWValter, 111 
Carter, Carlene, 446 
Carten Elliotb 345，365,，379, 389, 455，475， 
509, 510, 511, 512-14,，525，023 
Double Concerto for harpsichord, piano 
and two chamber orchestras, 345 


harpsichord, 345 
String Quartet no. 1, 345 
String Quartetno. 2, 345 
String Quartetno. 3, 513 
String Quartetno. 4, 513 
String Quartetno. 5, 513 
JIM1tX1ONTG: SU FOX PTeEN 
Sbei 513-14 
TH7ee Occ4si011S, 513 
Variations, 345 
Carter, Jimmy, 43 
Carter, Ron 4o4 
Carter, Sarah, 446 
Carter Family, 424, 446 
“River of Jordan>, 424 
cartoons, see animated film 
Caruso, Enrico, 198, 489, 624 
Cary, Tristram, 339 
7NHe Bullad orPecejpaml RJye,339 
Casa Loma Orchestra, 135, 141 
Casals, Pablo, 43, 242, 624 


Casella, Alfredo, 111, 214,265,269, 272， 


273， 277, 279, 290, 624 
CoO1Ce1to 尺 ON1101NO 290 
PHIaNTTGN0 273 
Pbpazze 坟 ,266 
SCc014 帮 0110 273 

Cash, Anita Carter, 446 
Cash, Helen Carter, 446 
Cash, Janette Carter, 446 
Cash, Johnny, 426, 624 
Cash, June Carter, 446 
Cash, Roseanne, 446 
Castaldi, Paolo, 461 
.471a9e, 461 
lisa, 461 
CG7id, 461 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Mario, 3o1 
Violin Concerto no. 2, 301 
Castiglioni, Niccolo, 339, 461, 464 
4tbaye150 10 Seccjio, 339 
S1U101ieIUE71ie1e et0N1O10Se, 461 
Castle, Irene, 158, 163, 17o, 174 
Castle, Vernon, 158, 163, 17o, 174 
Castro, Fidel, 456 
Catunda, Eunice, 352 
Cendrars, Blaise, 175-6 
ZNthologie 8g1e, 175 
CeEatioz dx Mo1de,175-6 
censorship, 61, 562 
Centre Georges Pompidou, 5o6 


Cerha, Friedrich, 459 
Fasce, 459 
Sbieqe1 IT 459 
Chabelska, Maria, 165 
Chacksfield, Frank, 311 
Chad and Jeremy, 441 
Chad Mitchell Group, 438 
Chadwick, George W., 1oo 
THe Padyoze, 1oo 
Chaka Chaka, Yvonne, 6o5 
UpOIo1D0 友 7) 6o5 
chanson, 313,， 325-8, 329 
CHQ1NSON TEL15te, 307, 325，326 
Char Rene, 342, 347, 348 
Ca1U1I0, 20 
Charles, Jacques, 169 
Charles, Ray, 425, 426, 433,，571 
ZLMHode1t 90WNU45 2 COWNtY ONd Teste77 
AUS1C, 571 
charleston, 156, 167, 169, 172, 176, 213， 
408 
Charpentier, Gustave, 82, 1oo 
了 OUiSe, 100 
charts, see popularity chart 
Chatham, Rhys, 54o, 547, 548, 549 
.4171 41719Ee1FUies TDo Fastt 如 9ee, 549 
Die _ Dote196tte 548 
DJastic ClassicisM11， 548 
GUI Ti0, 548-9 
Chausson, Ernest, 6o 
Chavez, Carlos, 222, 291-2,293，624 
Cupalios de yabo7) 291 
工 05 CUUtj05 50LES) 291 
匹 L Jego 12UeV0, 291 
工 /0N10605, 291 
S1z1DNiQ Idi0, 291 
屯 / 5o1 291 
Tomwad 0 Nem Msic, 222 
Xocpibi1i-MacUIXGc1it 291 
Cheatham, Doc, 399 
Checker, Chubby, 429-3o0 
“The Twisb, 420, 429-30 
Chen Shiwen, 36 
Cherry, Don, 4o6, 414 
Cherry Faced Lurchers, 6o5 
Chicago (band), 411 
Chiffons, 433 
Chigamba, Tute, 589-92 
ZWMHemtbero Mbira Ensemble, 589, 592 
Pasi WMzbpitdxl (The World is 
Changing), 589-9o, 591 
chill-out, 9, 333, 502 
CHi1lU1ENGU, 595，6o4-5 
Chingodza, Musekiwa, 589-9o 
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Chopin, FrEdekric, 178, 188, 3o7, 461 
Etude in E Major, op. 1o no. 3, 461 
Christian, Charlie, 143, 149, 398 
Chuck D, 562 
Cilea, Francesco, 116 
cinema organ, 97, 314 
circus, 92, 94, 96, 115, 118, 157 
civil rights, 428, 44o, 445,， 562 
Clapton, Eric, 419, 437, 624 
Clark, Dick, 43o, 431 
Clark, Petula, 32o 
Clarke, John Cooper, 559 
Clarke, Kenny, 399, 556 
Clash, 558, 559, 56o, 570 
1977 56o 
“Clash City Rockers", 56o 
“Complete ControbD, 558 
Zozdoz CaOUI9, 56o 
“White Man in Hammersmith 
了 Palais”, 57o 
class, 9, 10, 84, 11o, 111, 117, 118, 128, 133， 
153, 158, 189-9o, 195, 198, 302, 331-2， 
422, 423，483，557, 558, 561-2,，577 
Classic FM, 486 
film music on, 486 
CUassics JD7 0Ve1S, 486 
CUassics Jo7t 太 e 445, 486 
Claudel, >76 
4Ucestis,276 
Electra,276 
Orestela, 276 
clave, 420 
Clayderman, Richard, 111 
Clayton, Buck, 14o, 143 
Clegg, Johnny, 6o5, 6o7 
Clementi, Aldo, 344, 459, 464 
Djo71eph 459 
Clementi, Muzio, 262 
Clemons, Clarence, 566 
le Clerq, 314 
“He Played His Ukulele as the Ship Went 
Down", 314 
Cline, Patsy, 446 
Clinton, Bil, 43 
Clooney, Rosemary, 320 
Clovers, The, 433 
clusters, 214-18, 458, 459, 473，515 
Coasters, 427, 433，571 
Coates, Eric, 15, 94, 118, 310, 314 
“Calling All Workers”, 31o 
THe DamtbUste1s, 310 
工 0O1U1d01, 310 
“Knightsbridge>, 31o 
Phantasy, 94 
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Coates, Eric (Co1t) 
THe Selfjisp Gia) 凡 314 
THe 7T1Hyee Bea1s, 118 
Coates, George, 552 
Eeea1, 552 
THpe Tay ofBomw,552 
Coates, Roberb 344 
Cocker, Jarvis, 561 
Cocktail Music, 3o7 
Cocteau, Jean, 83, 165, 168, 174, 216, 262， 
276, 282, 326, 554 
ZIpeleetia pbEte,554 
Ze boexfs 如 访 168 
Ze co9 et Pa7iegUit 165 
Paxade, 83, 169, 216, 219 
Coeuroy, AndrE, 172 
JQz2, 172 
Cogan, Alma, 32o0 
Cohen, Leonard, 327, 565, 567 
TD Yo Faz;tribute abum to， 
567 
Colahan, Arthur, 312 
“Galway Bay”, 312 
Cole, Cozy, 149 
Cole, Gracie, 316 
Cole, Nat 'ing”, 318-19, 329 
“Mona Lisa", 318 
“Too Young”, 318 
Coleman, Ornette, 405-6, 41o, 413, 469， 
566, 624 
Zee Jazz, 406 
THpe Spabje ofJ1azz 如 Co11e,405 
Colette (Gauthier-Villars, Sidonie 
Gabrielle), 174 
collage (See 4also quotation), 178, 27o, 275， 
288, 338, 353, 354, 459-61, 472, 516， 


520, 545，578, 585 
collective composition, 471-2 


colonialism, see imperialism 
Coltrane, John, 4o4, 4o5, 412, 625 
45ce11S101, 405， 406 
Bre 7ya1, 405 
4Zove Sb1e11e, 405 
Colyer, Ken, 317 
Comedian Harmonists, 171, 303 
commodification ofmusic, 478, 479, 48o， 
487, 503-4, 551, 592-3 
communism (See ko Marxism Nd Soviet 
Communism), 207, 352, 456 
and religion, 109 
dissemination ofmusic under, 495-6 
工 2Dzte7108iO10L2, 353 
Como, Perry, 3o7, 315, 329 
Composers Collective of New York, 292， 
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COmPputer (see also electronic music: 
computer music), 345, 466, 5o7, 512， 
520 
microcomputer, 5o7 
CozCe 信 COULect 太 471 
Concert hall, 86, 22o 
COncert jazz, See Symphonic jaZzZ 
COnCcerto, 92 
Condon, Eddie, 145, 146 
Confrey, Edward Zez, 111, 176 
“Kitten on the Keys”, 111 
Conrad, Tony, 547, 551 
au17t MDzMULSN 551 
SUabjb110G PJ 态 KGo105s, 551 
COoN1TNGIQN0 271 
COnSservatories,25, 48, 65 
in the non-Vestern world, 18, 31-2, 36 
hegemony and the official musical 
Style, 32-3 
Comztemtzbo701J WSIC ReVieW， 525 
Conway, Russ, 111 
Cooder, Ry, 594 
Cook, Will Marion, 16o, 168, 625 
Clo7zzdo or 太 e O1 厅 iojte CaREWALR， 
10o 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra, 168 
Cooke, Sam, 425, 561 
“Vonderful World, 561 
COO] jazz, 40o2 一 4, 422 
coon Songs, 98, 16o 
coon Shouting, 119 
Cooper, Martin, 391-2 
Copland, Aaron, 12, 44, 47, 63, 287, 291， 
292, 293-4, 302, 366, 369, 378-9, 408， 
625 
4jppa1ac1piza1tl Sb111I 294， 378 
Bi the Kid,293 
Clarinet Concerto, 378 
CozOta01S 378 379 
“Fanfare for the Common Man”, 378 
7 矿 e Ba&gDON11I 378 
ZN05C0bpe, 378,，379 
ZzCON Poztba 雍 293，378 
ZeXICONL DUNC2 293 
WUSic 107 加 e THeate]) 408 
NigHtTHoUIA (ToNtage 如 me 378, 379 
Piano Concerto, 4o8 
PINO Fattxsy， 378 
Piano Quartet, 378 
Rodeo, 293-4, 378 
ZEyo11 SO7CE1J) 如 SCie1CE, 291 
ELsalbit Mexico,291,293 
Symphony no. 3, 378, 379 
THe 727de7Z0N10 378 
Teve Poejls OF ElzD) DicRi1SO1 378 
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Corea, Chick, 413 
Corigliano, John, 549, 625 
Corp, Roland, 332 
Corra, Bruno, 215 
Abstract Cinema-Chromatic 
Mnusic, 215 
Corrs, The, 567 
Corti, Jean, 327 
Cortot, Alfred, 188, 625 
Costello, Elvis, 56o, 565 
Cet Babjy, 56o 
“High Fidelity>, 56o 
“Love for Tender, 56o 
“Temptation, 56o0 
Cotrell, Louis, 129 
Cotton, Billy, 315, 316 
Cotton Club, 133,， 135, 138, 483 
Cottoz CI de Nem 2 大 ,313 
country music, 45，309, 332，418, 424， 
425-6, 427, 431, 435，437, 446, 448， 
490, 565, 571 
COVer version, 429-30, 557, 559-61, 507， 
571, 574, 575， 576-8, 593 
Coward, Noel, 322, 329 
Bitter Smwee 凡 322 
Cowell, Henry, 7, 45, 47, 214, 217-18, 219， 
220, 221, 222, 223, 292, 329, 6206 
rhythmicon, 221 
New Music Society of California, 214， 
217, 220 
Nemw WUWSIC QUU1te1D， 217 
Nem MsicaL ResoW1CeS, 218,，223 
7NHe BusHpee, 223 
4 Co1tbositio1, 222 
THe Tides oFMaNaWN0NN 214 
Pi1se, 222 
Rhythm-Harmony Quartets, 218 
JILCH1O10)， 220 
Vited QuUajte 加 222 
Crane, Stephen, 133 
Crawford, Ruth, 214,218, 220, 626 
Preludes for piano, 218 
有 RiICe7ca171, 220 
String Quarteb 220 
Three Songs, 220 
Cream, 620 
Creole, 123,， 128, 129 
Creole Orchestra, 129, 130, 142, 145 
creolization, see hybridization 
Crickboom, Mathieu, 5o 
crooning, 307, 313，319, 403,，432 
Cropper, Steve, 434 
“Dock ofthe Bay?, 434 
“Knock on VWVood”, 434 
“In the Midnight Hour>, 434 


Crosby, Bing, 205, 315, 317-18, 319, 397， 
626 
“1 Be Seeing You2, 318 
Crosby, Bob, 142, 143, 148 
Bob Crosby band, 145 
“Bobcats”, 145, 148 
Cross, Burnett, 219 
Crow, Sheryl, 488 
Crowded House, 488 
Crumb, George, 46o, 475, 626 
dcieNt Voices ofCHiG1e1, 46o 
BacR 419els, 475 
Tox Baaexae, 46o 
Cruz, Ivo, 291 
Crystals, 433， 563 
Cube, Ice, 562, 573 
“The NiggaYo Love to Hate", 562 
Cubism, 77-8, 87 
and Africa, 611 
and popular material, 83 
CUe Sheets, 106-7, 192 
Cui Jian, 35, 626 
Cunningham, Chris, 568 
Cunningham, Merce, 349-50 
Curran, Alvin (See also WMSica ELetbo1iCK 
Tva), 469 
Curtis, Ernesto de, 312 
“Come Back to Sorrento”, 312 
Cynganeddwyr, Geraint Jarman ar 568 


DaCosta, Glen, 575 
“Magic Touch>, 575 
Dacre, Harry, 93 
“Daisy BelD, 93 
Dada, 186, 189, 216, 558 
Dahlhaus, Carl, 1-2, 40, 116, 117, 242， 
508 
Dale, Dick, 434 
“Lebs Go Trippin?, 434 
“Misirlou:, 434 
Dale, Jim, 431 
Dallapiccola, Luigi, 272, 378 
Damia, 326 
Damned, The, 559 
dance, 157, 222, 400, 482 
dance band, 119, 123, 141, 166, 309， 
314-17, 318, 322 
music, 127, 128, 134, 156, 175, 193,， 239， 
315-17, 482 
Social, 95， 123， 125-0， 139, 154， 156-7， 
178, 315，422 
DaNC2l8 z 太 e Stree 坟 428 
Da1geroxs Moo11li71 310 
Daniel-Lesur (Lesur, Daniel Jean Yves)， 
289 
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Dankworth, John, 4ol, 4o9 
Tb1OViSaO1N15.JD7 7J022Z BUNL ON0 SyIN2X1O11J) 
O7cpestya 410 
Danzi, Michael, 172 
Dare, Phyllis, 157-65 
Darin, Bobby, 323, 432, 433 
version of “Mack the Knife”, 323 
'“Splish Splash>, 432 
Darmstadt Summer School (Ferienkurse), 4， 
6, 337, 339-42, 346,351,352, 355,356， 
357, 358, 359, 36o-1, 453-7, 461, 464， 
470, 471, 472, 475, 476, 508, 511, 515， 


516, 522,， 523,，525，527,， 534 
INSENDL2, 471 
Darrel, R. D., 133 
Darren, James, 431, 432 
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